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PEEFAOE. 


Some  three  years  since,  while  I  was  seeking  in  New  York  city  material 
for  a  volume  asked  of  me  by  a  Western  publisher,  I  was  met  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  I  should  undertake  the  translation  into  English  and  the 
editing  of  the  lives  of  Christian  leaders  for  all  the  days  of  the  year,  re- 
cently published  in  Germany  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Piper, 
of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  fact  that  the  suggestion  was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  of 
Union  Seminary,  to  whom  the  work  had  been  transmitted  by  Dr.  Piper, 
with  a  view  to  its  publication  in  America,  and  that  both  he  and  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff,  in  repeated  conversations,  reconmiended  it  to  me  as  deserving  a 
place  in  every  Christian  family,  inclined  me  to  take  up  the  task  suggested. 
After  letters  had  been  exchanged  with  the  Grerman  editor,  and  his  con- 
sent obtained  to  my  bringing  the  work  out  in  the  English  language,  with 
such  changes  as  might  seem  advantageous,  I  began  to  apply  myself,  as 
my  other  engagements  permitted,  to  the  labor  of  presenting  these  popular 
yet  scholarly  life-stories  of  Christian  witnesses  to  English  readers. 

The  task  thus  entered  upon  presented  two  parts.  First,  the  translating 
and  editing  of  the  lives  published  in  Germany.  Second,  the  adding  of 
the  life-stories  of  leaders  in  the  church  in  America,  and  in  certain  pagan 
lands,  passed  over  by  Dr.  Piper.  To  make  plain  what  I  have  done  under 
the  first  head,  I  will  state  briefly  the  origin,  scope,  and  form  of  the  work 
in  the  Grerman, 

In  the  year  1850,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Piper  offered,  in  a  church-diet  at 
Stuttgard,  the  following  thesis :  "  The  whole  evangelical  church  in  Ger- 
man lands  is  interested  in  forming  a  common  roll  of  lives  for  all  the  days 
of  the  year,  to  be  settled  on  the  foundation  of  our  common  history,  and 
thus  to  be  made  a  bond  of  union  of  the  churches  in  all  the  countries." 

In  relation  to  the  thesis,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  Christians  of  Grermany 
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did  not,  at  the  Reformation,  cast  away  as  many  of  the  old  usages  as  did 
reformers  in  other  countries.  They  did  not  cast  away  organs ;  nor,  al- 
though they  utterly  put  aside  prayers  to  saints,  did  they  abolish  the  con- 
nection of  the  names  of  Christian  worthies  of  past  ages  with  the  days  of 
the  year,  but  preserved  it  even  as  Americans  maintain  the  association  of 
the  name  of  Washington  with  February  22d.  The  forming  of  the  roll 
of  Christian  worthies  was  left,  however,  very  largely  to  accident.  Every 
little  German  land  made  its  own  calendar.  There  arose  great  diversity, 
and  often  names  were  inserted  upon  local  or  political  grounds.  Martin 
Luther's  was  the  only  name  universally  adopted  in  addition  to  the  men  of 
the  early  centuries.  Thus,  it  may  be  seen,  there  was  an  opportunity  and 
also  a  call  for  such  a  movement  as  that  suggested  in  Dr.  Piper's  thesis, 
which  should  present  German  Christians  a  new  roll  of  names  for  their 
almanacs,  and  also  a  new  book  of  lives  for  their  Christian  households, 
thus  stimulating  them  to  fulfill  the  precept,  ^  Remember  them  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  "Word  of  God." 

A  powerful  argument  for  giving  to  Germany  such  a  roll  of  lives  was 
the  necessity  of  meeting  Romanist  assertions  that  the  honored  fathers  and 
leaders  of  early  days  were  papists,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term  papist, 
and  not  rather,  with  all  their  mistakes  and  superstitions,  evangelical  or 
Bible  Christians. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  book,  however,  was  that  next  to  Grod's 
Word,  Christians,  for  their  own  edification,  ought  to  know  (to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Piper)  "  the  doings  of  God  in  the  history  of  his  Church," 
and  ^'  the  manifestations  of  his  Spirit  in  the  witnesses  commissioned  and 
enlightened  by  Him  ever  since  the  day  of  Pentecost." 

These  and  like  considerations  impelled  Dr.  Piper  and  other  scholars  to 
give  to  the  German  church  the  *^  improved  "  roll  of  names,  and  the  new 
book  of  lives  of  church  leaders.  Their  medium  for  this  was  at  first  a 
periodical  established  for  this  special  end  in  1850.  This  '*  Year  Book," 
as  it  was  called,  presented  new  and  correct  lives  of  the  leaders  from  the 
pens  of  able  and  eloquent  writers.  Dr.  Neander,  who  died  that  same 
year,  left  several  lives  for  the  book,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  present  vol- 
ume. The  array  of  authors,  as  the  table  of  contents  will  show,  includes 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  Christian  scholars  of  Grermany  as  well  as 
some  of  France,  Britain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia.  For 
twenty-one  successive  years  the  "  Year  Book  "  continued  the  presentation 
of  the  lives.     Finally,  the  roll  was  ended.     Dr.  Piper  then  edited  the 
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ooiii[deted  biographies,  which  were  published  by  Tauchnitz  (1875).  The 
work  has  been  met  with  great  £Etyor  by  the  charch.  The  roll  of  names 
contaiDed  in  it  has  been  officially  published  and  commended  by  the  Ger- 
man government 

The  considerations  which  weigh  with  Grerman  Christians  are,  perhaps, 
to  be  equally  regarded  by  men  of  English  tongue.  The  call  for  com- 
bating a  fisdse  definition  of  the  Church  comes  to  us  also.  Bewildered  souls 
seeking  a  house  of  Grod  on  earth  are  too  often  guided  to  an  edifice  whose 
keys  are  kept  in  Rome  by  the  chief  of  an  ancient,  self-perpetuated  corpo- 
ration. Ejiowing  as  we  do  that  the  true  Church  has  been  seen  ever, 
where  any  body  of  men  has  risen,  "  a  pillar  and  a  stay  of  the  truth  "  (1 
Timothy  iii.  15,  marginal  reading),  ought  we  not  to  keep  this  visible 
form  of  all  the  centuries  before  men's  eyes,  and  pointing  to  it  say,  Here 
is  the  Church,  the  true  succession  of  ^'  John  and  Cephas,  who  seemed  to 
be  pillars  **  in  every  cirt^  of  faithful  upholders  of  essential  Christianity  ? 

Do  we  omit  from  the  roll  of  church  pillars  since  the  Beformation  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek,  the  Copt,  and  the  Nestorian?  It  is  not 
that  we  would  deny  such  a  place  in  the  Church  Universal.  Like  the 
£phesian  wonder  of  the  world  (which,  perhaps,  rose  before  the  mind  of 
him  who,  in  writing  to  his  friend  in  Ephesus,  gave  us  the  simile  just 
quoted),  and  like  its  forest  of  shafts,  each  a  pillar  and  a  stay  of  the  shel- 
tering roof  of  rock,  this  edifice,  the  Church  of  Grod,  incloses  uncounted 
varieties  of  pillars,  and  all  of  them  are  truly  parts  of  it  if  so  be  they  up- 
hold the  truth  of  the  living  God.  Yet  Greeks,  Romanists,  and  the  rest 
are  hardly  "leading"  supports  of  truth,  nowadays,  contrasted  with  evan^ 
gelical  Christians.  Nor  Will  they  become  so  till  they  are  cleansed  of 
the  moss  and  decay  of  the  centuries.  The  safe  rule  for  all  who  will  find 
the  Church  in  any  age  is.  Find  men  who  uphold  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jeans,  and  who  gather  clustering  groups  of  columnar  Christians  around 
them,  supporting  the  same.     Here  is  the  Church,  beyond  controversy. 

But  the  main  object  of  our  German  brethren,  namely,  to  familiarize 
Christians  "  with  Grod's  doings  in  the  history  of  his  Church,"  is  the  chief 
end  for  us  also.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  by  far  the  larger  half  of 
Christian  families  have  in  their  libraries  not  a  word  as  to  their  church  or 
its  leaders  firom  the  end  of  the  Acts  to  the  annals  of  the  Reformation, 
unless  perhaps  in  some  such  caricature  of  Christianity  as  the  volumes  of 
Dr.  Gibbon.  This  ignorance  respecting  fifteen  Christian  centuries  is  not 
altogether  a  contented  ignorance.     This  I  have  proven  by  the  /ollowing 
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experiment  Setting  up  a  third  church  service  at  an  unusual  hour  upon 
the  Sabhath  afternoon,  in  which  besides  the  usual  devotions  was  offered 
a  brief  discourse  presenting  *'  Grod*s  doings  in  the  history  of  his  church," 
I  have  for  forty  successive  Sabbaths  in  a  year  seen  assembled  out  of  a 
new  and  busily  occupied  city  population  more  hearers  than  attend  upon 
the  average  service  of  Sabbath  evening.  Moreover  the  themes  presented 
were  received  with  marked  expressions  of  interest  from  Christians  of  vari- 
ous names,  and  even  from  those  not  Christians.  I  have  thus  been  led 
fully  into  Dr.  Piper's  view  that  the  edifying  of  the  Church  may  be  pro- 
moted by  ministers  speaking  from  time  to  time  to  their  people  of  ^'  the 
manifestations  of  Grod's  Spirit  in  witnesses  commissioned  and  enlightened 
by  Him  all  the  way  from  Pentecost"  Whatever  commendations  of  our 
Divine  cause  may  be  found  in  the  notable  lives  of  each  century  the  wise 
believer  will  not  neglect  to  offer,  especially  in  days  when  if  the  founda- 
tions be  not  destroyed  it  will  not  be  because  they  are  not  assailed  in  every 
mode  and  from  every  quarter. 

The  editor  does  not  present  in  his  English  work  all  the  lives  included 
in  the  German.  He  wished  to  keep  the  book  of  a  popular  size.  He 
considered,  too,  that  as  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Church  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  our  introduction  to  but  a  few  of  its  leaders, 
so  it  might  be  here.  There  have  been  omitted,  therefore,  first,  all  lives 
of  leaders  in  Bible  times,  a  large  company ;  second,  all  those  peculiarly 
local  or  German ;  third,  other  lives  which,  hardly  less  interesting  or 
important  than  those  now  offered,  have  been  left  out  to  make  room  for 
lives  in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica.  These  last  it  is  hoped  may 
one  day  be  called  for  by  readers,  and  along  with  them  others,  especially  of 
English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  leaders,  in  recent  centuries,  which  many  will 
be  surprised  to  miss.  They  are  not  here  because  not  in  the  German. 
Should  the  call  arise,  the  editor  will  strive,  with  help  from  writers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  present  the  Lives  of  the  Leaders  in  a 
second  series. 

The  life-stories  offered  are  in  every  instance  given  entire.  The  follow- 
ing changes  have,  however,  been  made  to  render  the  book  more  attractive. 
(1.)  For  the  numerous  divisions  of  time  in  the  German,  five  periods  have 
been  substituted  by  the  editor,  of  his  own  choosing.  (2.)  Portions  of  the 
lives  which  seemed  parenthetical  or  of  secondary  importance  have  been 
placed  in  footnotes.  (3.)  At  the  head  of  each  life  have  been  set  the  date 
of  the  birth  and  of  the  death  of  the  person  commemorated,  and  also  a 
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word  indicating  his  position  in  the  church,  clerical  or  lay,  or  his  denom- 
ination. 

.  The  title  of  the  hook  I  have  translated  very  freely,  preferring  the  sec- 
*  end  word  hy  which  Isaiah  describes  the  servant  of  God  to  the  first  word 
in  the  same  verse  (Isaiah  Iv.  5,  ^  A  witness  ....  a  leader  ....  to 
the  people ''),  and  so  calling  the  work  the  Lives  of  the  Leaders  rather 
than  the  Lives  of  the  Witnesses,  the  last  word  being  somewhat  worn  in 
English  literature. 

For  the  cat-in  notes,  which  are  not  in  the  Grerman,  I  alone  am  respon- 
sible.    They  promise  aid  to  the  reader  as  well  as  attractiveness  to  the 

page- 
It  remains  to  say  something  concerning  the  second  part  of  my  task, 
the  adding  of  life-stories  of  leaders  in  America,  and  of  pioneers  in  other 
great  regions  passed  by  in  the  Grerman,  namely,  Africa,  China,  Burmah, 
and  South  America. 

The  suggestion  that  in  adding  American  lives  I  should  regard  denom- 
inations was  given  me  by  Dr.  SchafiT,  and  was  at  once  accepted.  To  es- 
tablish  a  fair  and  good  rule  I  laid  down  the  following:  (1.)  In  every 
denomination  in  the  United  States  with  five  hundred  parishes  to  find  one 
*^  leader.**  In  every  denomination  with  over  three  thousand  parishes  to 
find  "  three  mighty  men,"  and  if  such  denomination  prevailed  in  colonial 
times,  to  add  to  the  three,  one,  two,  or  three  others.  (2.)  To  take  no 
account  of  the  division  of  denominations  into  northern  and  southern,  and 
yet  when  taking  three  mighty  men,  to  apportion  them  between  the  East, 
and  the  West  and  South.  These  rules  have  been  followed  strictly,  save 
that  the  Lutheran  body  is  given  but  one  leader  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
so  largely  represented  in  the  German.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  given 
bat  one,  because  it  did  not  reach  three  thousand  parishes  in  the  statistics 
of  1877,  though  now  it  reports  more  than  that  number.  Four  denom- 
inations are  each  given  three  or  more  leaders,  while  ten  have  each  one 
leader.  These  fourteen  bodies  include,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Table  of 
Statistics  (Appendix  III.),  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  evangelical  church 
in  the  United  States. 

In  choosing  American  leaders  I  have  followed  less  my  own  judgment 
than  that  of  eminent  men  in  the  respective  denominations,  having  had 
correspondence  upon  the  subject  with,  perhaps,  fH^j  distinguished  schol- 
arsy  exclusive  of  the  many  who  appear  as  writers. 
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In  choosing  a  leader  in  China  and  other  lands  I  have  in  like  manner 
sought  competent  tribunals  of  opinion.  To  the  many  eminent  men  who 
have  lent  me  aid  in  this,  I  here  express  my  very  great  obligations. 

And  now  in  closing  what  has  been  these  three  years  a  labor  of  love  and 
a  recreation  from  other  toils,  I  find  an  especial  source  of  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  this  book  may  prove  a  new  bond  of  love  in  the  church  in 
America,  the  more  from  the  fact  that  it  will  go  out  bearing  the  imprints, 
each  on  a  distinct  edition,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  denominational  pub- 
lication houses  of  this  continent  In  agreeing  to  take  a  part  in  its 
simultaneous  issue,  each  of  these  houses  courteously  introduces  to  its 
own  communion  the  leaders  of  other  churches  not  as  *' strangers  and 
foreigners,"  but  as  dear  brethren.  "  Such  a  work  "  (I  quote  the  words 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Whedon,  in  his  letter  to  the  Methodist  house  ap- 
proving of  the  plan  of  this  book)  ''will  be  a  symbol  of  the  Church's 

true  spiritual  unity." 

H.  M.  M. 

Oranqb  Place  Studt,  Toledo ,  Ohio,  1879. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

did  not,  at  the  Reformation,  cast  away  as  many  of  the  old  usages  as  did 
reformers  in  other  countries.  They  did  not  cast  away  organs ;  nor,  al- 
though they  utterly  put  aside  prayers  to  saints,  did  they  abolish  the  con- 
nection of  the  names  of  Christian  worthies  of  past  ages  with  the  days  of 
the  year,  but  preserved  it  even  as  Americans  maintain  the  association  of 
the  name  of  Washington  with  February  22d.  The  forming  of  the  roll 
of  Christian  worthies  was  left,  however,  very  largely  to  accident.  Every 
little  German  land  made  its  own  calendar.  There  arose  great  diversity, 
and  often  names  were  inserted  upon  local  or  political  grounds.  Martin 
Luther's  was  the  only  name  universally  adopted  in  addition  to  the  men  of 
the  early  centuries.  Thus,  it  may  be  seen,  there  was  an  opportunity  and 
also  a  call  for  such  a  movement  as  that  suggested  in  Dr.  Piper's  thesb, 
which  should  present  Grerman  Christians  a  new  roll  of  names  for  their 
almanacs,  and  also  a  new  book  of  lives  for  their  Christian  households, 
thus  stimulating  them  to  fulfill  the  precept,  ''  Remember  them  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  Word  of  God." 

A  powerftil  argument  for  giving  to  Germany  such  a  roll  of  lives  was 
the  necessity  of  meeting  Romanist  assertions  that  the  honored  &thers  and 
leaders  of  early  days  were  papists,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term  papist, 
and  not  rather,  with  all  their  mistakes  and  superstitions,  evangelical  or 
Bible  Christians. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  book,  however,  was  that  next  to  Grod's 
Word,  Christians,  for  their  own  edification,  ought  to  know  (to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Piper)  "  the  doings  of  God  in  the  history  of  his  Church," 
and  ^'  the  manifestations  of  his  Spirit  in  the  witnesses  commissioned  and 
enlightened  by  Him  ever  since  the  day  of  Pentecost." 

These  and  like  considerations  impelled  Dr.  Piper  and  other  scholars  to 
give  to  the  German  church  the  ^^  improved "  roll  of  names,  and  the  new 
book  of  lives  of  church  leaders.  Their  medium  for  this  was  at  first  a 
periodical  established  for  this  special  end  in  1850.  This  "  Year  Book," 
as  it  was  called,  presented  new  and  correct  lives  of  the  leaders  from  the 
pens  of  able  and  eloquent  writers.  Dr.  Neander,  who  died  that  same 
year,  left  several  lives  for  the  book,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  present  vol- 
ume. The  array  of  authors,  as  the  table  of  contents  will  show,  includes 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  Christian  scholars  of  Germany  as  well  as 
some  of  France,  Britain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia.  For 
twenty-one  successive  years  the  "  Year  Book  "  continued  the  presentation 
of  the  lives.     Finally,  the  roll  was  ended.     Dr.  Piper  then  edited  the 
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completed  biographies,  which  were  published  by  Tauchnitz  (1875).  The 
work  has  been  met  with  great  favor  by  the  church.  The  roll  of  names 
oontaiDod  in  it  has  been  officially  published  and  commended  by  the  Ger- 
man government 

The  considerations  which  weigh  with  German  Christians  are,  perhaps, 
to  be  equally  regarded  by  men  of  English  tongue.  The  call  for  com- 
bating a  fidse  definition  of  the  Church  comes  to  us  also.  Bewildered  souls 
seeking  a  house  of  Crod  on  earth  are  too  often  guided  to  an  edifice  whose 
keys  are  kept  in  Rome  by  the  chief  of  an  ancient,  self -perpetuated  corpo- 
ration. Elnowing  as  we  do  that  the  true  Church  has  been  seen  ever, 
where  any  body  of  men  has  risen,  '*  a  pillar  and  a  stay  of  the  truth  "  (1 
Timothy  iii.  15,  marginal  reading),  ought  we  not  to  keep  this  visible 
form  of  all  the  centuries  before  men's  eyes,  and  pointing  to  it  say.  Here 
is  the  Church,  the  tma  succession  of  ^  John  and  Cephas,  who  seemed  to 
be  pillars  "  in  every  cirde  of  faithful  upholders  of  essential  Christianity  ? 

Do  we  omit  from  the  roll  of  church  pillars  since  the  Reformation  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek,  the  Copt,  and  the  Nestorian?  It  is  not 
that  we  would  4eny  such  a  place  in  the  Church  Universal.  Like  the 
Ephesian  wonder  of  the  world  (which,  perhaps,  rose  before  the  mind  of 
him  who,  in  writing  to  his  friend  in  Ephesus,  gave  us  the  simile  just 
quoted),  and  like  its  forest  of  shafts,  each  a  pillar  and  a  stay  of  the  shel- 
tering roof  of  rock,  this  edifice,  the  Church  of  Grod,  incloses  uncounted 
varieties  of  pillars,  and  all  of  them  are  truly  parts  of  it  if  so  be  they  up- 
hold the  truth  of  the  living  God.  Yet  Greeks,  Romanists,  and  the  rest 
are  hardly  "  leading  "  supports  of  truth,  nowadays,  contrasted  with  evan* 
gelical  Christians.  Nor  WiU  they  become  so  till  they  are  cleansed  of 
the  moss  and  decay  of  the  centuries.  The  safe  rule  for  all  who  will  find 
the  Church  in  any  age  is.  Find  men  who  uphold  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesns,  and  who  gather  clustering  groups  of  columnar  Christians  around 
them,  supporting  the  same.     Here  is  the  Church,  beyond  controversy. 

But  the  main  object  of  our  German  brethren,  namely,  to  familiarize 
Christians  ^  with  Grod*s  doings  in  the  history  of  his  Church,"  is  the  chief 
end  for  us  also.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  by  far  the  larger  half  of 
Christian  families  have  in  their  libraries  not  a  word  as  to  their  church  or 
its  leaders  firom  the  end  of  the  Acts  to  the  annals  of  the  Reformation, 
unless  perhaps  in  some  such  caricature  of  Christianity  as  the  volumes  of 
Dr.  Gibbon.  This  ignorance  respecting  fifteen  Christian  centuries  is  not 
altogether  a  contented  ignorance.     This  I  have  proven  by  the  ibllowing 
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experiment.  Setting  up  a  third  church  service  at  an  unusual  hour  upon 
the  Sabhath  afternoon,  in  which  besides  the  usual  devotions  was  offered 
a  brief  discourse  presenting  '*  God's  doings  in  the  history  of  his  church,** 
I  have  for  forty  successive  Sabbaths  in  a  year  seen  assembled  out  of  a 
new  and  busily  occupied  city  population  more  hearers  than  attend  upon 
the  average  service  of  Sabbath  evening.  Moreover  the  themes  presented 
were  received  with  marked  expressions  of  interest  from  Christians  of  vari- 
ous names,  and  even  from  those  not  Christians.  I  have  thus  been  led 
fully  into  Dr.  Piper's  view  that  the  edifying  of  the  Church  may  be  pro- 
moted by  ministers  speaking  from  time  to  time  to  their  people  of  '^  the 
manifestations  of  God's  Spirit  in  witnesses  commissioned  and  enlightened 
by  Him  all  the  way  from  Pentecost."  Whatever  commendations  of  our 
Divine  cause  may  be  found  in  the  notable  lives  of  each  century  the  wise 
believer  will  not  neglect  to  offer,  especially  in  days  when  if  the  founda- 
tions be  not  destroyed  it  will  not  be  because  they  are  not  assailed  in  every 
mode  and  from  every  quarter. 

The  editor  does  not  present  in  his  English  work  all  the  lives  included 
in  the  German.  He  wished  to  keep  the  book  of  a  popular  size.  He 
considered,  too,  that  as  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Church  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  our  introduction  to  but  a  few  of  its  leaders, 
so  it  might  be  here.  There  have  been  omitted,  therefore,  first,  all  lives 
of  leaders  in  Bible  times,  a  large  company ;  second,  all  those  peculiarly 
local  or  German  ;  third,  other  lives  which,  hardly  less  interesting  or 
important  than  those  now  offered,  have  been  left  out  to  make  room  for 
lives  in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica.  These  last  it  is  hoped  may 
one  day  be  called  for  by  readers,  and  along  with  them  others,  especially  of 
English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  leaders,  in  recent  centuries,  which  many  will 
be  surprised  to  miss.  They  are  not  here  because  not  in  the  German. 
Should  the  call  arise,  the  editor  will  strive,  with  help  from  writers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  present  the  Lives  of  the  Leaders  in  a 
second  series. 

The  life-stories  offered  are  in  every  instance  given  entire.  The  follow- 
ing changes  have,  however,  been  made  to  render  the  book  more  attractive. 
(1.)  For  the  numerous  divisions  of  time  in  the  Grerman,  five  periods  have 
been  substituted  by  the  editor,  of  his  own  choosing.  (2.)  Portions  of  the 
lives  which  seemed  parenthetical  or  of  secondary  importance  have  been 
placed  in  footnotes.  (3.)  At  the  head  of  each  life  have  been  set  the  date 
of  the  birth  and  of  the  death  of  the  person  commemorated,  and  also  a 
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word  indicating  his  position  in  the  church,  clerical  or  lay,  or  his  denom- 
ination. 

The  title  of  the  hook  I  have  translated  very  freely,  preferring  the  sec- 
ond word  hy  which  Isaiah  describes  the  servant  of  God  to  the  first  word 
in  the  same  verse  (Isaiah  Iv.  5,  ^^  A  witness  ....  a  leader  ....  to 
the  people  "),  and  so  calling  the  work  the  Lives  of  the  Leaders  rather 
than  the  Lives  of  the  Witnesses,  the  last  word  being  somewhat  worn  in 
English  literatare. 

For  the  cut-in  notes,  which  are  not  in  the  German,  I  alone  am  respon- 
sible.    They  promise  aid  to  the  reader  as  well  as  attractiveness  to  the 

page- 
It  remains  to  say  something  concerning  the  second  part  of  my  task, 
the  adding  of  life-stories  of  leaders  in  America,  and  of  pioneers  in  other 
great  regions  passed  by  in  the  German,  namely,  Africa,  China,  Burmah, 
and  South  America. 

The  suggestion  that  in  adding  American  lives  I  should  regard  denom- 
inations was  given  me  by  Dr.  Schaff,  and  was  at  once  accepted.  To  es- 
tablish  a  fair  and  good  rule  I  laid  down  the  following :  (1.)  In  every 
denomination  in  the  United  States  with  five  hundred  parishes  to  find  one 
**  leader."  In  every  denomination  with  over  three  thousand  parishes  to 
find  ^Uhree  mighty  men,'*  and  if  such  denomination  prevailed  in  colonial 
times,  to  add  to  the  three,  one,  two,  or  three  others.  (2.)  To  take  no 
account  of  the  division  of  denominations  into  northern  and  southern,  and 
yet  when  taking  three  mighty  men,  to  apportion  them  between  the  East, 
and  the  West  and  South.  These  rules  have  been  followed  strictly,  save 
that  the  Lutheran  body  is  given  but  one  leader  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
so  largely  represented  in  the  German.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  given 
but  one,  because  it  did  not  reach  three  thousand  parishes  in  the  statistics 
of  1877,  though  now  it  reports  more  than  that  number.  Four  denom- 
inations are  each  given  three  or  more  leaders,  while  ten  have  each  one 
leader.  These  fourteen  bodies  include,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Table  of 
Statistics  (Appendix  III.),  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  evangelical  church 
in  the  United  States. 

In  choosing  American  leaders  I  have  followed  less  my  own  judgment 
than  that  of  eminent  men  in  the  respective  denominations,  having  had 
correspondence  upon  the  subject  with,  perhaps,  fifty  distinguished  schol- 
ars, exclusive  of  the  many  who  appear  as  writers. 
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vm  PREFACE. 

In  choosing  a  leader  in  China  and  other  lands  I  have  in  like  manner 
sought  competent  tribunals  of  opinion.  To  the  many  eminent  men  who 
have  lent  me  aid  in  this,  I  here  express  my  very  great  obligations. 

And  now  in  closing  what  has  been  these  three  years  a  labor  of  love  and 
a  recreation  from  other  toils,  I  find  an  especial  source  of  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  this  book  may  prove  a  new  bond  of  love  in  the  church  in 
America,  the  more  from  the  fact  that  it  will  go  out  bearing  the  imprints, 
each  on  a  distinct  edition,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  denominational  pub- 
lication houses  of  this  continent  In  agreeing  to  take  a  part  in  its 
simultaneous  issue,  each  of  these  houses  courteously  introduces  to  its 
own  communion  the  leaders  of  other  churches  not  as  ^'strangers  and 
foreigners,"  but  as  dear  brethren.  "  Such  a  work "  (I  quote  the  words 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Whedon,  in  his  letter  to  the  Methodist  house  ap- 
proving of  the  plan  of  this  book)  ''will  be  a  symbol  of  the  Church's 

true  spiritual  unity." 

H.  M.  M. 

Obanoe  Place  Study,  Toledo,  Ohio,  1879. 
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he  died  at  Jerusalem  a  valiant  death.  No  doubt  exists  that  this  was 
before  that  siege  of  the  city  in  which  the  Jewish  state,  capital,  and  Tem- 
ple were  all  of  them  brought  to  an  end.  There  is  only  doubt  whether 
it  was  very  shortly  before  the  catastrophe  (in  the  year  69),  or  some  six 
or  seven  years  earlier,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (62-63). 
The  earlier  date  seems  the  more  likely. 

Then  Symeon,  in  place  of  James,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  thos(' 
interested,  became  the  leader  of  the  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem. 
A  report  which  we  find  in  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius  (iii.  11) 
the  event  a  very  solemn  one.    The  Apostles  and  im- 

—  Choflen  pastor. 

disciples  of  Jesus,  as  many  as  were  still   living, 

gathered  from  all  quarters  to  Jerusalem.     In  company  with  the  relatives 

cf  Jesus,  of  whom  several  were  still  alive,  they  consulted  who  best  de- 

KTved  to  be  the  successor  of  James.     With  one  will  they  recognized 

SLTmeofk,  son  of  Cleopas,  as  deserving  of  the  overseership  in  that  place, 

imoe  he  was  a  cousin  of  the  Saviour.    This  evidently  is  a  picture  out 

of  a  later  age,  not   agreeing  ^ith    the  accounts  which  this  chronicler 

(538  A.  D.)  inserts  elsewhere  from  Hegesippus,  his  predecessor  by  at 

ktst  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.    The  latter  certifies  thus  much :  that 

^meoo,  the  son  of  Cleopas  the  uncle  of  Jesus,  and  blood  cousin  of  the 

1 
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Lord,  was  unanimously  chosen  successor  of  James,  the  Lord*s  brother. 
The  man's  character,  no  doubt,  and  the  confidence  he  excited,  contrib- 
uted to  this  distinction.  But  the  historical  evidence  makes  it  clear  that 
blood  kinship  with  the  Lord  was  added  as  a  great  weight  to  the  scale. 
This  plainly  marks  the  Judaizing  tendency  which  prevailed  in  the  prim- 
itive church  in  Jerusalem,  before  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

Since  Symeou  was  advanced  to  the  leadership  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  and  had  become  its  pastor  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Roman  and  Jewish  war,  it  may  be  safely  accepted  that  he,  like  the  whole 
Christian  society  there,  at  the  end  of  the  year  66,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  before  Vespasian  commenced  his  campaign,  left  the 
city,  and  went  to  the  village  of  Pella,  east  of  the  Jordan.  There  they 
found,  during  the  tempest  of  war,  a  place  of  quiet  rest,  under  the  divine 
protection. 

After  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  judgments  upon  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  Christian  congregation  established  itself  anew  in  Jerusalem, 
where,  among  the  few  unharmed  edifices  left,  was  the  Christian  Church 
RetYuned  from  (^  usc  the  name  given  it  at  a  later  date)  standing  upon  the 
®**^®'  Hill  of  Zion.     Symeon,  with  the  Christian  society,  seems, 

after  the  return,  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  quiet.  The  church 
of  Christ  was  not  yet  obliged  to  war  with  Gnostic  sects.  As  Hegesip- 
pus  expresses  it,  she  was  yet  a  pure  virgin ;  corruption  of  doctrine  in- 
truded itself  at  first  slowly  and  in  secret. 

It  may  be  believed,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  then  exists 
ing,  that  the  vindictiveness  and  envy  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  were  show- 
ing themselves  in  an  increased  hatred  of  the  Christians.  Their  hatred 
led,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan  (98-117),  to  a  formal  accusa- 
tion, on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  party,  of  Symeon,  as  a  descendant  of 
David  and  as  a  Christian.  «The  charge  thus  appears,  like  the  process 
against  Jesus,  to  have  been  twofold,  proceeding  partly  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  partly  from  the  religious.  Descent  from  the  royal  line  of 
David  had  already,  under  the  earlier  reign  of  Domitian  (81-96),  been 
made  a  pretext,  upon  which  several  Christians,  grandchildren  of  Judas, 
who  was  brother  of  Jesus,  were  carried  on  suspicion  to  Rome,  and 
brought  before  the  emperor  in  person,  who,  however,  recognized  them  as 
poor,  harmless  people,  and  liberated  them.  On  this  ground  a  charge 
was  now  based.  It  succeeded  so  far  that  Symeon  was  denounced  before 
the  Roman  provincial  authority  in  Palestine,  from  his  blood  kinship 
with  Jesus  and  his  descent  from  the  royal  line  of  David,  as  one  who 
went  about  meditating  insurrection,  usurpation,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
government.  The  other  ground  of  accusation,  closely  connected  with 
the  former,  was  Symeon 's  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

His  examination  was  ordered.  He  was  interrogated  throughout  sev- 
eral days  under  the  tortures  of  the  rack.     He  made  confession  of  Jesus 
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Christ  80  steadfastly  that  the  Roman  governor  and  consul,  Atticus,  him- 
self, and  all  those  present,  wondered  beyond  measure  how  an  old  man 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  could  so  endure  every-  Tried  and  oru- 
thlng.  Finally,  by  order  of  the  governor,  he  was  cruci-  ''"**^* 
fied.  This  occurred,  Eusebius  informs  us,  in  the  year  109  of  our  Lord. 
Symeon,  accordingly,  since  he  was  reputed  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  must  have  been  bom  earlier  than  Jesus.  So  this  loyal  spirit, 
sfier  he  had  led  the  church  in  Jerusalem  full  forty  years,  and  had,  to 
Uie  end,  in  presence  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  confessed  the  Saviour,  was 
made  like  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  kinsman  in  the  flesh  and  his  Redeemer, 
in  the  horrible  death,  also,  which  he  suffered.  —  G.  L. 
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A.   D.   30  1-A.   D.     107.      IN   THE   EAST,  —  STRIA. 

Among  the  martyrs  greatly  deserving  of  our  admiration  and  love, 
whose  blood,  absorbed  by  pagan  soil,  was  the  earliest  seed  of  the  church 
and  helped  mightily  its  triumph,  Ignatius,  leader  at  Antioch,  the  con- 
temporary and  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  holds  a  front  place.  Report  says 
he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  through  the  Apostle  Peter  or 
John,  and  was  ordained  by  Paul  or  Peter  as  the  latter's  successor  in  the 
dty  of  Antioch.  History  associates  him  certainly  with  ^^^^  ^^  ^p^ 
these  Apostles  in  his  rejection  of  Judaism  and  hearty  ac-  *^^' 
oeptance  of  the  gospel ;  in  his  magnifying  the  names  of  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  in  his  joining  the  deep  mystic  feeling  of  a  John  with  the 
justifying  faith  of  a  Paul. 

Ignatius  was  early  made  a  sainted  model  in  the  church  of  Syria. 
When  music  grew  to  be  a  fine  art  in  Antioch,  his  name  was  used  in 
order  to  recommend  the  dramatic  display  which,  it  was  said,  was  a  copy 
by  him  of  the  hallelujahs  of  the  cherubim.  Still  earlier  they  gave  this 
champion  of  the  faith  the  name  of  Theophoros,  or  bearer  of  God.  A 
sensible  interpretation,  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of  his  letters,  would 
have  made  this  mean  that  Ignatius  bore  Christ  lovingly  in  his  bosom. 
But  the  Middle  Ages,  afler  their  manner,  imparting  coarseness  to  the 
most  spiritual  things,  spread  the  fable  that  Ignatius  had  the  name  of 
Christ  literally  in  gold  characters  on  his  heart.  In  all  the  round  of  tra- 
ditions only  this  is  certain :  that  Ignatius,  not  long  after  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  suffered  a  martyr's  death,  and  as  a  martyr  became 
the  light  of  the  Syrian  church. 

We  reject  the  ancient  legend  which  makes  the  emperor  Trajan  guilty 
of  his  death,  when  in  his  campaign  against  the  Parthians  he  wintered  in 
Antioch.     It  is  incredible,  from  its  inherent  difficulties,  and  fi'om  the 
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silence  of  the  Church  Fathers  till  the  sixth  century.  We  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Fathers,  or,  what  is  still  weightier,  to  the  text  of  the 
letters  universally  attributed,  in  ancient  times,  to  Ignatius.  We  thus 
find  that  for  his  Christian  confession,  and  as  a  highly  esteemed  bishop 
of  the  Syrian  church,  he  was,  on  the  occasion  of  a  persecution  break- 
ing out  at  Antioch,  condemned  to  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence  was 
that  he  should  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  animals  at  Rome.  Already  (in 
Sentenced  to  ^'  ^'  ^^^)  ^^^  horrible  mode  of  execution  was  in  favor  with 
death.  Christian-hating  and  ambitious   governors.      They  would 

ingratiate  themselves  with  the  populace  by  ofiering  a  new  sensation  in 
their  public  shows.^  Ignatius  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  partly  by  water, 
partly  by  land,  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession.  From  Smyrna  to 
Troy,  he  traversed  Asia  Minor ;  from  Neapolis  to  Dyrrhachium  he  went 
on  the  military  road  over  Macedonia  and  lUyria.  In  Smyrna  he  was  met 
by  deputies  from  Christian  cities,  some  of  them  accompanying  him  over 
the  peninsula  as  a  guard  of  honor.  This  expression  of  hearty  sym- 
pathy, in  which  Christians  joined  as  sharers  of  like  salvation  and  like 
hopes,  grew  into  an  afiecting  emulation,  as  it  strove  to  sweeten  the  mar- 
tyr's last  moments.  Ignatius  uttered  his  thanks  in  ^^^e  letters  from 
Smyrna  and  Troas,  sent  to  the  churches  of  Asia.  Minor,  and  in  one  to 
Polycarp,  the  bishop  of  Smyrna.  In  them,  as  in  his  letter  to  the 
Romans,  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  courage  in  the  face  of  death, 
and  into  the  mighty  thoughts,  cares,  and  hopes  that  were  stirring  his 
breast.  They  are  songs  of  praise  and  victory,  by  a  departing  spirit. 
Letters  on  the  He  is  assured  that  leaving  the  world  is  ascending  to  God. 
^^y-  He  will  leave  as  a  legacy  to  the  hearts  of  believers  what 

his  soul  feels  and  what  he  knows  will  be  most  precious  in  the  time  to 
come.  The  incidents  of  arriving  and  departing  well-wishers,  and  of  let- 
ter-writing, employed  by  some  as  arguments  for  our  distrusting  the  story 
of  his  journey,  were  entirely  in  accord  with  Roman  usages  in  cases  of 
arrest  (Acts  xxiv.  23,  etc.).  Sometimes  opportunities  for  them  were 
secured  through  giils  to  the  guards,  such  taking  of  bribes  being  only  too 
common  in  the  history  of  the  early  martyrdoms.  The  parody  on  Chris- 
tianity made  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by  that  clever  scoffer 
Lucianus,  may  easily  have  got  its  points  from  the  suffering  of  Ignatius.' 
He  tells  that  the  philosopher  and  adventurer  Peregrinns  was  for  a  long 

1  What  governor  sentenced  Ignatius  is  not  told ;  bat  the  truth  of  this  aceooDt  of  hb 
death  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  an^  mention  of  Trajan  in  all  the  Fathers  that  speak  of 
the  martyr  or  his  letters.  The  appointed  authority  of  the  region,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
no  doubt  pronounced  this  sentence.  An  evidence  how  very  common  it  was  for  ooo* 
demned  persons  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  or  to  other  provinces,  for  food  to  the  beasts  of  tbt 
amphitheatre,  is  a  law  of  the  third  centur}',  making  such  transportation  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  emperor.  A  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the  Romans  is  thus  explained,  which  adjares 
the  Christian  community  in  Rome  not  to  oppose  by  untimely  inter\'ention  the  executioa  of 
the  death  sentence  pronounced  against  him.  He  feared  their  appealing  to  the  emperor, 
which  according  to  Roman  law  had  been  legal,  even  though  without  the  conaent  of  the 
condemned,  or  aigainst  his  express  desire. 
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time  with  the  Christians,  and  when  a  prisoner  in  Palestine  received  dep- 
uties from  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia  to  comfort  and  enliven  him, 
and  sent  letters  to  nearly  all  the  noted  cities.  The  historical  truth  of  the 
trayels  of  Ignatius  and  the  existing  corruption  are  further  indicated  in 
his  letter  to  the  Romans  (5th  chap.)  :  <^  From  Syria  to  Rome,"  he  says, 
^  I  have  fought  with  heasts  hy  land  and  by  sea,  day  and  night  bound  to 
ten  leopards,  whom  gifts  only  made  more  fierce."  The  D^ath  in  the 
qnanimons  tradition  of  the  ancient  church  declares  that  Is-  Colosseum. 
natius  obtained  the  martyrdom  he  ardently  desired.  About  the  year 
107,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome. 

The  seven  letters  left  are  the  chief  memorial  of  the  work  of  Ignatius,  as 
well  as  of  his  closing  days.  They  present  the  picture  not  of  a  perfectly 
educated  Christian,  but  of  a  thoroughly  religious  person,  well  rooted  in 
love  of  divine  things,  and  full  of  character  and  originality.^  They  afford 
nsy  indeed,  few  glimpses  into  the  doctrine  that  was  taking  shape  in  that 
formative  period.  For  Ignatius  was  far  less  a  man  of  thought  than  of 
acdon ;  he  had  more  talent  for  church  organization  than  for  scholarly  re- 
search. Whatever  he  says  on  the  foundation  truths  of  Doctrinal 
Christianity  is  more  a  song  of  praise  than  a  dogma  ;  more  ^^^"' 
the  utterance  of  exalted  feeling  than  a  logical,  well-weighed,  exact  con- 
feesion  of  fiuth.  When  he  attempts  speculation  upon  Grod's  essence, 
even  with  happy,  uplifted  heart,  he  either  verges  on  mistake  in  his  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  or  else  approaches  Gnosticism,  whicli  on 

^  This  trae  picture  has  suffered  martyrdom  even  till  now.  For  Ignatius  had  the  misfor- 
tane  to  have  his  name  connected  with  a  mass  of  apocryphal  writing.  Besides,  he  was  the 
cnthuftiastic  panegyrist  of  a  hierarchical  constitution,  which  hy  Protestants  is  readily 
counted  unchristian.  Hence,  the  prejudiced  critic  looks  on  all  his  letters  as  corrupted  or 
foriir^,  and  on  the  man  as  a  myth.  Yet  both  points  on  which  doubts  are  based,  namely, 
dw  Jiidaistic-Docetic  heresy  denounced  in  the  letters,  and  the  episcopal  dignity  honored 
IB  them,  are  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  culture  of  the  times.  On 
tke  cootraiT,  their  rise  and  their  growing  form  assigned  them  in  these  letters  belong  to  no 
other  date, 'so  probably,  as  the  one  described  in  these  writings.  It  was  a  misfortune  that 
hefore  the  seven  letters  were  known  in  the  shorter  Greek  text,  which  alone  bears  the 
•tamp  of  authenticity,  there  was  a  counterfeit,  which  transformed  the  nervous  original  into 
the  common  style  of  later  orthodoxy;  also  that  a  few  centuries  ago  a  greatly  abridged 
text  of  three  of  the  letters  in  the  Syrian  language  was  brought  to  light.  These,  careful 
iBTestigation  has  shown,  are  only  clry,  religious  maxims.  Thus  was  strengthened  the 
■it!4nist  of  writings  which,  riddles  as  they  were,  appeared  at  best  only  the  work  of  some 
hieraicbical  propagandist.  Tet,  if  we  loolc  at  these  letters  as  a  whole,  or  at  their  features 
in  mioatest  detail,  —  the  style  of  their  Christianity,  which,  with  no  trace  of  apostolic  fresh- 
BCM  and  uncon8trainedness,yet  shows  great  simplicity  of  doctrine  and  life;  which,  joy- 
folly  boilding  its  trust  on  Christ's  divinity  and  his  true  humanity,  yet  shows  nowhere 
iBAi^tof  scholastic  formulas  or  restrictions;  the  assured  faith  which  needs  no  vindication 
through  texts  out  of  the  Testament;  the  crude  style  of  heresy,  with  the  institution  of  the 
episoop«te,  both  which  are  evidently  half-way  between  their  germs  in  apostolic  times  and 
their  development  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century;  their  marked  originality  of 
feeling,  imagination,  fire,  power,  not  only  when  they  breathe  love  to  the  Saviour's  image 
and  long  for  the  martyr's  crown,  with  even  eccentric  expressions  of  emotion,  but  also 
when  their  pure  flame  mingles  with  selfishness  and  bears  the  stamp  of  nature,  and  espe- 
dnllj  when  they  do  not  maintain  their  great  heat,  but  are  hotter  or  cooler,  according  to 
cireamstances,  and  reflect  the  inward  tumult  in  the  sharp,  incisive,  vague,  variable  turn 
of  the  stvie,  —  when  we  look  at  the  external  |^uarantees,  also,  prevailing  from  his  contem- 
nonry,  l*olycarp,  to  the  Father  of  Church  History,  Eusebius,  giving  warrant  of  his  genu- 
ineoMit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  any  one  who  is  not  prejudiced,  nor  utterly  wanting 
in  hiftorical  penetration,  that  in  these  seven  letters  of  Ignatius  there  has  been  preserved 
■n  authentic  and  uncorrupted  memorial  of  the  early  Christian  literature. 
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LIFE  I.     SYMEON  OF  JERUSALEM. 

A.   D.    ?-A.  D.    109.      IN   THE   EAST, PALESTINE. 

The  leadership  in  the  mother  church  of  Christianity  was  given  first 
to  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  A  confessor  and  martyr  of  Jesus  Christ, 
he  died  at  Jerusalem  a  valiant  death.  No  doubt  exists  that  this  was 
before  that  siege  of  the  city  in  which  the  Jewish  state,  capital,  and  Tem- 
ple were  all  of  them  brought  to  an  end.  There  is  only  doubt  whether 
it  was  very  shortly  before  the  catastrophe  (in  the  year  69),  or  some  six 
or  seven  years  earlier,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (62-63). 
The  earlier  date  seems  the  more  likely. 

Then  Symeon,  in  place  of  James,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  those 
interested,  became  the  leader  of  the  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem. 
A  report  which  we  find  in  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius  (iii.  11) 
makes  the  event  a  very  solemn  one.  The  Apostles  and  im- 
mediate disciples  of  Jesus,  as  many  as  were  still  living, 
gathered  from  all  quarters  to  Jerusalem.  In  company  with  the  relatives 
of  Jesus,  of  whom  several  were  still  alive,  they  consulted  who  best  de- 
served to  be  the  successor  of  James.  With  one  will  they  recognhed 
Sjmeoti,  son  of  Cleopas,  as  deserving  of  the  overseership  in  that  place, 
since  he  was  a  cousin  of  the  Saviour.  This  evidently  is  a  picture  out 
of  a  later  age,  not  agreeing  ^th  the  accounts  which  this  chronicler 
(338  A.  D.)  inserts  elsewhere  from  Hegesippus,  his  predecessor  by  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  latter  certifies  thus  much :  that 
Symeon,  the  son  of  Cleopas  the  imcle  of  Jesus,  and  blood  cousin  of  the 
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Lord,  was  unaDimously  chosen  successor  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother. 
The  man's  character,  no  doubt,  and  the  confidence  he  excited,  contrib- 
uted to  this  distinction.  But  the  historical  evidence  makes  it  clear  that 
blood  kinship  with  the  Lord  was  added  as  a  great  weight  to  the  scale. 
This  plainly  marks  the  Judaizing  tendency  which  prevailed  in  the  prim- 
itive church  in  Jerusalem,  before  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

Since  Symeou  was  advanced  to  the  leadership  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  and  had  become  its  pastor  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Roman  and  Jewish  war,  it  may  be  safely  accepted  that  he,  like  the  whole 
Christian  society  there,  at  the  end  of  the  year  66,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  before  Vespasian  commenced  his  campaign,  left  the 
city,  and  went  to  the  village  of  Pella,  east  of  the  Jordan.  There  they 
found,  during  the  tempest  of  war,  a  place  of  quiet  rest,  under  the  divine 
protection. 

After  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  judgments  upon  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  Christian  congregation  established  itself  anew  in  Jerusalem, 
where,  among  the  few  unharmed  edifices  left,  was  the  Christian  Church 
Returned  fxx>in  (to  uso  the  name  given  it  at  a  later  date)  standing  upon  the 
******  Hill  of  Zion.     Symeon,  with  the  Christian  society,  seems, 

after  the  return,  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  quiet.  The  church 
of  Christ  was  not  yet  obliged  to  war  with  Gnostic  sects.  As  Hegesip- 
pus  expresses  it,  she  was  yet  a  pure  virgin ;  corruption  of  doctrine  in- 
truded itself  at  first  slowly  and  in  secret. 

It  may  be  believed,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  then  exist- 
ing, that  the  vindictiveness  and  envy  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  were  show- 
ing themselves  in  an  increased  hatred  of  the  Christians.  Their  hatred 
led,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan  (98-117),  to  a  formal  accusa- 
tion, on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  party,  of  Symeon,  as  a  descendant  of 
David  and  as  a  Christian.  'The  charge  thus  appears,  like  the  process 
against  Jesus,  to  have  been  twofold,  proceeding  partly  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  partly  from  the  religious.  Descent  from  the  royal  line  of 
David  had  already,  under  the  earlier  reign  of  Domitian  (81-96),  been 
made  a  pretext,  upon  which  several  Christians,  grandchildren  of  Judas, 
who  was  brother  of  Jesus,  were  carried  on  suspicion  to  Rome,  and 
brought  before  the  emperor  in  person,  who,  however,  recognized  them  as 
poor,  harmless  people,  and  liberated  them.  On  this  ground  a  charge 
was  now  based.  It  succeeded  so  far  that  Symeon  was  denounced  before 
the  Roman  provincial  authority  in  Palestine,  from  his  blood  kinship 
with  Jesus  and  his  descent  from  the  royal  line  of  David,  as  one  who 
went  about  meditating  insurrection,  usurpation,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
government.  The  other  ground  of  accusation,  closely  connected  with 
the  former,  was  Symeon's  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

His  examination  was  ordered.  He  was  interrogated  throughout  sev- 
eral days  under  the  tortures  of  the  rack.     He  made  confession  of  Jesus 
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Christ  80  steadfastly  that  the  Roman  governor  and  consul,  Atticus,  him- 
self, and  all  those  present,  wondered  beyond  measure  how  an  old  man 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  could  so  endure  every-  Tried  and  cm- 
thing.  Finally,  by  order  of  the  governor,  he  was  cruci-  *'"***• 
fied.  This  occurred,  Eusebius  informs  us,  in  the  year  109  of  our  Lord. 
Sjmeon,  accordingly,  since  he  was  reputed  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  must  have  been  bom  earlier  than  Jesus.  So  this  loyal  spirit, 
%fter  he  had  led  the  church  in  Jerusalem  full  forty  years,  and  bad,  to 
the  end,  in  presence  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  confessed  the  Saviour,  was 
made  like  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  kinsman  in  the  flesh  and  his  Redeemer, 
in  the  horrible  death,  also,  which  he  suffered.  —  G.  L. 


LIFE  11.    IGNATIUS  OF  ANTIOCH. 

▲.   D.    30  ?-A.   D.     107.      IN   THE    EAST,  —  STRIA. 

AxONO  the  martyrs  greatly  deserving  of  our  admiration  and  love, 
whose  blood,  absorbed  by  pagan  soil,  was  the  earliest  seed  of  the  church 
mod  helped  mightily  its  triumph,  Ignatius,  leader  at  Antiocb,  the  con- 
temporary and  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  holds  a  front  place.  Report  says 
he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  through  the  Apostle  Peter  or 
John,  and  was  ordained  by  Paul  or  Peter  as  the  latter's  successor  in  the 
dty  of  Antioch.  History  associates  him  certainly  with  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^ 
these  Apostles  in  his  rejection  of  Judaism  and  hearty  ac-  ""• 
oeptanoe  of  the  gospel ;  in  his  magnifying  the  names  of  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  in  his  joining  the  deep  mystic  feeling  of  a  John  with  the 
justifying  faith  of  a  Paul. 

Ignatius  was  early  made  a  sainted  model  in  the  church  of  Syria. 
When  music  grew  to  be  a  fine  art  in  Antioch,  his  name  was  used  in 
order  to  recommend  the  dramatic  display  which,  it  was  said,  was  a  copy 
by  him  of  the  hallelujahs  of  the  cherubim.  Still  earlier  they  gave  this 
champion  of  the  faith  the  name  of  Theophoros,  or  bearer  of  God.  A 
sensible  interpretation,  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of  his  letters,  would 
have  made  this  mean  that  Ignatius  bore  Christ  lovingly  in  his  bosom. 
Bat  the  Middle  Ages,  after  their  manner,  imparting  coarseness  to  the 
most  spiritual  things,  spread  the  fable  that  Ignatius  had  the  name  of 
Christ  literally  in  gold  characters  on  his  heart.  In  all  the  round  of  tra- 
ditions only  this  is  certain :  that  Ignatius,  not  long  afler  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  suffered  a  martyr's  death,  and  as  a  martyr  became 
the  light  of  the  Syrian  church. 

We  reject  the  ancient  legend  which  makes  the  emperor  Trajan  guilty 
of  his  death,  when  in  his  campaign  against  the  Parthians  he  wintered  in 
Antioch.     It  is  incredible,  from  its  inherent  difficulties,  and  from  the 
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silence  of  the  Church  Fathers  UIl  the  sixth  century.  We  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Fathers,  or,  what  is  still  weightier,  to  the  text  of  the 
letters  universally  attributed,  in  ancient  times,  to  Ignatius.  We  thus 
find  that  for  his  Christian  confession,  and  as  a  highly  esteemed  bishop 
of  the  Syrian  church,  he  was,  on  the  occasion  of  a  persecution  break- 
ing out  at  Antioch,  condemned  to  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence  was 
that  he  should  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  animals  at  Rome.  Already  (in 
Sentenced  to  ^'  ^*  ^^^)  ^^^^  horrible  mode  of  execution  was  in  favor  with 
death.  Christian-hatiug  and  ambitious   governors.     They  would 

ingratiate  themselves  with  the  populace  by  offering  a  new  sensation  in 
their  public  shows.^  Ignatius  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  partly  by  water, 
partly  by  land,  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession.  From  Smyrna  to 
Troy,  he  traversed  Asia  Minor ;  from  Neapolis  to  Dyrrhachium  he  went 
on  the  military  road  over  Macedonia  and  Illyria.  In  Smyrna  he  was  met 
by  deputies  from  Christian  cities,  some  of  them  accompanying  1dm  over 
the  peninsula  as  a  guard  of  honor.  This  expression  of  hearty  sym- 
pathy, in  which  Christians  joined  as  sharers  of  like  salvation  and  like 
hopes,  grew  into  an  affecting  emulation,  as  it  strove  to  sweeten  the  mar- 
tyr*s  last  moments.  Ignatius  uttered  his  thanks  in  five  letters  from 
Smyrna  and  Troas,  sent  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  one  to 
Poly  carp,  the  bishop  of  Smyrna.  In  them,  as  in  his  letter  to  the 
Romans,  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  courage  in  the  face  of  death, 
and  into  the  mighty  thoughts,  cares,  and  hopes  that  were  stirring  his 
breast.  They  are  songs  of  praise  and  victory,  by  a  departing  spirit. 
Letters  on  the  ^e  is  assured  that  leaving  the  world  is  ascending  to  God. 
^■*y-  He  will  leave  as  a  legacy  to  the  hearts  of  believers  what 

his  soul  feels  and  what  he  knows  will  be  most  precious  in  the  time  to 
come.  The  incidents  of  arriving  and  departing  well-wishers,  and  of  let- 
ter-writing, employed  by  some  as  arguments  for  our  distrusting  the  story 
of  his  journey,  were  entirely  in  accord  with  Roman  usages  in  cases  of 
arrqst  (Acts  xxiv.  23,  etc.).  Sometimes  opportunities  for  them  were 
secured  through  gifts  to  the  guards,  such  taking  of  bribes  being  only  too 
common  in  the  history  of  the  early  martyrdoms.  The  parody  on  Chris- 
tianity made  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by  that  clever  scoffer 
Lucianus,  may  easily  have  got  its  points  from  the  suffering  of  Ignatius.' 
He  tells  that  the  philosopher  and  adventurer  Peregrinus  was  for  a  long 

^  What  governor  sentenced  Ignatius  is  not  told;  bat  the  truth  of  this  account  of  his 
death  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  an^  mention  of  Trajan  in  all  the  Fathers  that  speak  of 
the  martyr  or  his  letters.  The  appomted  authority  of  the  region,  the  governor  of  S3rriA, 
no  doubt  pronounced  this  sentence.  An  evidence  how  very  common  it  was  for  con- 
demned persons  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  or  to  other  provinces,  for  food  to  the  beasts  of  the 
amphitheatre,  is  a  law  of  the  third  century,  making  such  transportation  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  emperor.  A  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the  Romans  i.<*  thus  explained,  which  adjures 
the  Christian  community  in  Rome  not  to  oppose  by  untimely  intervention  the  execution  of 
the  death  sentence  pronounced  against  him.  He  feared  their  appealing  to  the  emperor, 
which  according  to  Roman  law  had  been  legal,  even  though  without  the  consent  of  the 
condemned,  or  against  his  express  desire. 
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tiine  with  the  Christians,  and  when  a  prisoner  in  Palestine  received  dep- 
uties from  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia  to  comfort  and  enliven  him, 
and  sent  letters  to  nearly  all  the  noted  cities.  The  historical  truth  of  the 
travels  of  Ignatius  and  the  existing  corruption  are  further  indicated  in 
his  letter  to  the  Romans  (5th  chap.)  :  ''  From  Syria  to  Rome,"  he  says, 
^  I  have  fought  with  heasts  by  land  and  by  sea,  day  and  night  bound  to 
ten  leopards,  whom  gifts  only  made  more  fierce."  The  i^^^  j^  ^^le 
nnanimous  tradition  of  the  ancient  church  declares  that  Ig-  CoioMeum. 
natius  obtained  the  martjrdom  he  ardently  desired.  About  the  year 
107,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome. 

The  seven  letters  left  are  the  chief  memorial  of  the  work  of  Ignatius,  as 
well  as  of  his  closing  days.  They  present  the  picture  not  of  a  perfectly 
educated  Christian,  but  of  a  thoroughly  religious  person,  well  rooted  in 
love  of  divine  things,  and  full  of  character  and  originality.^  They  afford 
usy  indeed,  few  glimpses  into  the  doctrine  that  was  taking  shape  in  that 
formative  period.  For  Ignatius  was  far  less  a  man  of  thought  than  of 
action  ;  he  had  more  talent  for  church  organization  than  for  scholarly  re- 
seaitsh.  Whatever  he  says  on  the  foundation  truths  of  Doctrinal 
Christianity  is  more  a  song  of  praise  than  a  dogma  ;  more  ^®^"* 
the  utterance  of  exalted  feeling  than  a  logical,  well-weighed,  exact  con- 
fession of  £uth.  When  he  attempts  speculation  upon  God's  essence, 
even  with  happy,  uplifted  heart,  he  either  verges  on  mistake  in  his  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  or  else  approaches  Gnosticism,  which  on 

^  This  troe  picture  has  suffered  martyrdom  even  till  now.  For  Ignatius  had  the  misfor- 
Ume  to  have  his  name  connected  with  amass  of  apocryphal  writing.  Besides,  he  was  the 
enthosiastic  panegyrist  of  a  hierarchical  constitution,  which  by  Protestants  is  nvadiiy 
coanted  unchristian.  Hence,  the  prejudiced  critic  looks  on  all  his  letters  as  corrupted  or 
for;;^,  and  on  the  roan  as  a  myth.  Yet  both  points  on  which  doubts  are  based,  namely, 
the  Jadaistic>Docetic  heresy  denounced  in  the  letters,  and  the  episcopal  dignity  honored 
in  theoL,  are  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  culture  of  the  times.  On 
the  c<mtrarT,  their  rise  and  their  growing  form  assigned  them  in  these  letters  belong  to  no 
other  date,  so  probably,  as  the  one  described  in  these  writings.  It  was  a  misfortune  that 
before  the  seven  letters  were  known  in  the  shorter  Greek  text,  which  alone  boars  the 
stamp  of  authenticity,  there  was  a  counterfeit,  which  transformed  the  nervous  original  into 
the  common  style  of  later  orthodoxy;  also  that  a  few  centuries  ago  a  greatly  abridged 
text  of  three  of  the  letters  in  the  Syrian  language  was  brought  to  light.  These,  careful 
investigation  has  shown,  are  only  (iry,  religious  maxims.  Thus  was  strengthened  the 
misitnxst  of  writings  which,  riddles  as  they  were,  appeared  at  best  only  the  work  of  some 
hierarchical  propagandist.  Yet,  if  we  Iook  at  these  letters  as  a  whole,  or  at  their  features 
in  minutest  oetail, — the  style  of  their  Christianity,  which,  with  no  trace  of  apostolic  fresh- 
■C9A  and  unconstrainedness,yet  shows  great  simplicity  of  doctrine  and  life;  which,  joy- 
fully building  its  trust  on  Christ's  divinity  and  his  true  humanity,  yet  shows  nowhere 
marks  of  scholastic  formulas  or  restrictions;  the  assured  faith  which  needs  no  vindic;ition 
throogh  texts  out  of  the  Testament;  the  crude  style  of  heresy,  with  the  institution  of  the 

2)i5copale,  both  which  are  evidently  half-way  between  their  germs  in  apostolic  times  and 
cir  development  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century;  their  marked  originality  of 
fe<>Iing.  imagination,  fire,  power,  not  only  when  they  breathe  love  to  the  Saviour's  image 
and  long  for  the  martyr's  crown,  with  even  eccentric  expressions  of  emotion,  but  also 
when  their  pure  flame  mingles  with  selfishness  and  bears  the  stamp  of  nature,  and  espe- 
ciallr  when  they  do  not  maintain  their  great  heat,  but  are  hotter  or  cooler,  according  to 
cireumstances,  and  reflect  the  inward  tumult  in  the  sharn,  incisive,  vague,  variable  turn 
«f  the  Rtvle,  —  when  we  look  at  the  external  guarantees,  also,  prevailing  from  his  contem- 
pormry,  l*olycarp,  to  the  Father  of  Church  History,  Eusebius,  giving  warrant  of  his  genu- 
ineness, there  can  be  no  doubt  with  any  one  who  is  not  prejudiced,  nor  utterly  wanting 
in  historical  penetration,  that  in  these  seven  letters  of  Ignatius  there  has  been  preserved 
an  authentic  and  uncorrupted  memorial  of  the  early  Christian  literature. 
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other  occasions  is  stoutly  opposed  by  him.  He  yet  rests  his  life  on  the 
Saviour  as  God,  as  his  God.  He  knows  Him  as  the  Logos,  from  eter- 
nity with  the  Father,  far  above  all  sight  or  comprehension  ;  sprung  not 
from  the  thought  of  man,  but  the  silence  of  God.  He  bears  marked 
witness  to  the  great  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion bound  up  therein ;  how  the  Most  High  reveals  Himself  in  Christ ;  ' 
how  Christ,  as  the  son  of  a  virgin  of  David's  race,  ate  and  drank  like 
others,  under  Pontius  Pilate  truly  suffered  and  truly  died  upon  the  cross, 
and  by  God's  power  rose  again.  In  the  certainty  of  this  story  of  God's 
salvation,  and  especially  of  Christ's  dying,  he  finds  the  strong  anchor- 
hold,  the  purpose  and  desire  of  his  life.  "  Why  am  I  in  bonds,"  he  ex- 
claims to  the  Docetes,  "  if  all  this  is  a  false  pretense  ?  Why  yield  I  niy- 
self  to  death,  to  fire,  to  sword,  to  the  jaws  of  wild  beasts  ?  " 

Yet,  though  as  a  rock  in  the  sea  he  abides  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  God's  blood  and  God's  sufferings.  He 
has  no  thought  that  he  strikes  at  the  root  of  Christ's  divinity  when  he 
admits  him  to  be  God's  son  by  the  mere  will  of  the  Father.  He  threat- 
ens to  turn  the  world-transfiguring  work  of  Christ  into  a  natural  process, 
or  into  wizard's  work,  when  he  describes  the  three  sublime  mysteries 
which  God  in  his  counsel  and  foreknowledge  wrought  out,  to  wit,  the 
choice  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  her  motherhood,  the  death  of  Christ  and  his 
saving  power,  as  a  sudden  star  transcending  all  the  constellations,  flash- 
ing upon  the  skies. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ignatius  with  eloquent  lips  pours  forth  precious 
words,  as,  letting  go  speculation,  he  dwells  on  the  substance  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  portrays  it  the  perfect  means  of  saving  and  perfecting  the  soul. 
His  words  grow  often  majestic,  solemn,  and  most  touching.  They  have 
the  ringing  notes  of  bell-chimes.  The  concise,  sententious  language,  al- 
most oracular  in  its  rhythmical  tone,  well  suits  the  grandeur  of  the 
theme.  The  impressiveness  increases,  when,  as  if  from  out  the  gray 
morning  dawn  of  the  upper  world,  he  bids  a  final  adieu  to  all  that  is 
earthly,  or  praises  the  vision  of  God's  love  in  Christ,  overcome  by  its 
heavenly  beauty.  Christianity  is  to  him  the  one  only  thing.  With  grand 
historic  vision  he  finds  every  good  and  beautiful  deed  before  Christ,  not 
only  culminating  in  Him,  but  proceeding  from  Him,  a  Christianity  before 
Practical  pro-  Christ's  birth.  He  likens  Pagans  and  Jews,  that  never 
^P**'  speak  Christ's  name,  to  sepulchres,  on  which  the  word  Man 

is  an  empty  title.  He  ascribes  small  insight  into  Christianity  and  its 
glory  to  those  who  make  it  a  thing  of  appearance  or  a  form  of  speech. 
It  is  downright  thorough  work.  It  is  noble  achievement,  especially  when 
persecuted  by  men's  hatred.  It  is  not  profession  so  much  as  strong  be- 
lieving to  the  end.  Better  be  silent  and  be,  than  speak  and  not  be. 
Everything  should  be  done  in  the  thought,  Christ  dwells  in  us ;  we  are 
his  temple;  He  is  in  us,  our  God.     And  what  are  the  doors  through 
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• 
which  the  wealth  of  gospel  grace  is  poured  into  the  life  of  the  redeemed  ? 

Ignadus  shows  hy  his  answers  that,  stimulated  as  he  is  hj  both  Paul 
aod  John,  he  likes  best  to  walk  with  Paul,  whose  character,  energetic 
and  imposing,  whether  in  deed  or  suffering,  is  more  akin  to  his  own 
disposition  than  that  of  the  contemplative  John,  who  loses  himself  in 
Grod.  "  Faith  and  love,"  he  affirms,  are  everything.  In  them  begin  all 
the  Christian  virtues ;  towards  them  do  they  tend.  First,  faith  lays  hold 
of  Christ's  salvation.  When,  as  the  beginning  of  the  new  life,  it  has 
sapplied  force  and  direction,  love  steps  in  and  reveals  and  completes  the 
nnion  of  man  with  God.  Whoever  has  faith  sins  not ;  love  casts  out 
hate.  There  are  two  mints,  God's  and  the  world's ;  each  has  its  distinct 
impress.  Believers  in  the  love  implanted  by  Christ  have  God's  stamp 
put  upon  them.  Ignatius  opposes  the  inaction  of  the  Quietist,  who  rev- 
els in  feeling  ;  and  also  the  presumption  of  the  Pharisee,  trusting  in  self- 
righteoQsness. 

Bat  the  most  characteristic  features  in  the  portrait  of  Ignatius  are  not 
these  rules  of  salvation,  however  evangelic  and  fruitful.  The  greatest 
mttraction  in  his  life  purpose  is  his  ardent  love  of  Christ,  as  it  meets  us, 
£reah  and  plasdc,  in  his  letters.  In  the  fullest  sense  it  is  a  personal  love, 
throbbing  in  each  pulse.  It  is  the  best  part  of  life.  It  includes  in  it 
everything  that  gives  life,  comfort,  strength,  exaltation,  peace,  and  blessed- 
ness. He  seeks  Christ,  who  died  for  him ;  he  will  possess  Christ,  who 
for  his  sake  rose  again.  In  Christ  he  finds  not  only  all  the  riches  of 
redemption,  of  knowledge,  and  of  love,  but  he  finds  God  there.  In  his 
overflow  of  feeling,  Ignatius  reveals  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  due  to  his 
fervid  temperament  and  the  burning  sun  of  Syria,  Seldom  symmetrical, 
he  yields  to  a  passionate  excitability  and  exaltation,  of  which  he  is  him- 
self well  aware.  He  says :  "  Passion  in  me  is  not  visible  to  many,  yet  it 
presses  upon  me  the  more.  I  am  without  the  calmness  by  which  the 
prince  of  this  world  is  overcome."  Hence,  the  impatient  chafings  against 
the  barriers  of  life,  the  looking  on  the  martyr's  death  as  the  highest 
goal ;  hence  the  high-wrought  self-consciousness.  Knowing  he  possesses 
the  loftiest  treasure,  the  life  of  God,  although  in  an  earthly  tabernacle, 
be  18  tempted,  when  he  thinks  of  this  possession,  to  glory  in  his  knowl- 
edge, his  com^ge,  and  in  himself.  Hence  the  exaggerated  humility  as, 
reminding  himself  that  this  tabernacle  is  yet  neither  pure  nor  perfect,  he 
passes  judgment  upon  himself  in  severest  terms.  Ignatius  relentlessly 
names  himself,  as  if  copying  Paul,  "  one  born  out  of  due  time,"  and  **  a 
castaway." 

A  character  thus  strong,  yet  from  its  changing  and  contradictory  dis- 
position and  impulses  needing  to  be  moulded  into  symmetry,  is  sure  to 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  hardly  strange,  then,  that  a  certain  Protestant- 
ism, which  would  rectify  history  after  its  own  doctrinal  conceptions  or 
prosaic  standard  of  merit,  finds  that  the  piety  of  Ignatius  was  affectation. 
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his  humility  a  cloak  to  disguise  hierarchical  pride,^  his  wish  for  mar* 
tyrdom  a  superstitious  overestimate  of  the  act  itself.  A  healthy  Chris- 
tian feeling  that  estimates  its  fragmentary  knowledge  by  the  wisdom  of . 
God*s  Word  certainly  opposes  Ignatius  when  he  speaks  as  follows  (to 
the  Trallians)  :  ^^  In  God,  I  know  much  "  he  says,  '^  but  I  set  bounds  to 
my  knowledge,  that  I  may  not  fall  through  boasting  and  vainglory.  I 
could  write  to  you  about  heavenly  things,  but  I  fear  it  might  do  harm  to 
you  who  are  under  age.  Nor  can  I,  because  a  captive,  understand  the 
things  of  heaven,  the  orders  and  employments  of  angels,  the  seen  and  the 
Approach  to  uiisecn.  lu  all  these  I  am  only  a  learner."  His  religion 
egotiim.  jg  ^jjyg  tainted  with  an  egotism  that  goes  with  him  even 

to  God*s  altar ;  or  it  turns  to  a  gloomy  avoidance  of  the  world,  and,  for- 
getting the  divine  love  shown  to  earth,  thrusts  from  itself  earthly  things 
as  degraded.  They  are  not  worth  care,  or  are  abominable,  as  nests  of 
temptation  and  barriers  to  soaring  upwards  to  God.  Hence  his  martyr- 
vehemence  which  calls  out  eagerly  for  death,  as  the  lot  assigned  him 
by  God,  which  seems  to  regard  death  in  itself  as  the  victory  over  the 
world  and  entrance  to  heaven.  Such  feeling,  that  to  be  in  fetters  for 
Christ  is  the  beginning  of  real  submission,  and  to  have  the  sword  near 
the  heart  is  to  have  God  near,  urges  Ignatius  to  entreat  the  Romans 
not  to  deprive  him  of  the  fate  marked  out  for  him,  the  martyr's  death, 
nor  compel  him  to  resume  his  pilgrimage,  so  near  its  end.  "  God's  grain 
of  wheat  am  I,  to  be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  that  I  may  be 

1  Ignatius  lias  especial  note  in  historr  as  a  champion  of  an  episcopate,  giving  the  first 
strong  impetas  to  monarchical  chuR>h  government.  He  was  led  to  this  by  no  selRsh  inter- 
est to  be  promoted  by  a  hierarchy ;  nor  does  be  recognize  a  specia]  priesthood,  by  whose 
help,  as  bv  a  ladder,  bcliever8  must  attain  accent  to  the  treasure  of  heavenl}'  grace,  or  ob- 
tain the  descent  of  grace,  as  if  they  were  not  themselves  God*s  people,  with  direct  access 
to  Christ  through  faith.  He  builds'the  pyramid  of  church  offices  on  the  apostoKc  jpnound 
of  the  equal  rights  of  all.  He  gives  to  its  head  the  leadership,  not  because  of  any  right  or 
commission  to  rule,  but  because  thus  the  church  beholds  the  embodiment  of  its  conception 
of  Christianity,  —  one  spiritual  light  illumining  our  life.  No  trace  is  shown  of  a  complex 
organization  which  brings  all  disciples  into  an  outward  society  ruled  in  subordination  to  A 
chief. 

Yet  Ignatius  is  eminently  a  man  of  unity.  As  he  knows  he  is  himself  a  unit,  so  he  only 
follows  the  law  of  his  being  in  insisting  on  unity ;  he  beholds  in  unity  the  life  and  soal 
of  Christianity,  the  foundation  of  the  church's  structure.  "  We  have  one  Christ,  whose 
glory  none  can  approach  unto.  The  Lord  gathers  3'ou  all  into  one  temple,  to  one  nltar, 
to  one  Jesus  Chnst,  who  from  one  Father  came  forth,  and  returning,  dwells  ever  with 


one." 


He  does  not  find  this  unity  perfect,  in  that  Christianity  is  one  in  doctrine,  in  belief,  and 
in  love.  Ignatius  wishes  this  principle  of  oneness  also  wrought  out  in  the  church  consti- 
tution. That  communitv  alone  praises  Christ  that  with  one  voice  sings  to  the  Father  in 
Christ,  is  one  in  hannonlous  hearts  and  loyal  to  their  bishop,  and  the  presbyters  insepa- 
rably joined  unto  him  as  strings  to  a  lyre. 

Invitation  to  hearty  adherence  to  the  bishop  is  the  chief  theme  of  the  seven  letters;  not 
that  upholding  the  bishop  is  the  chief  end.  but  it  is  the  most  effectual  and  indeed  the  onir 
way  to  defend  the  congregation  against  the  seductions  of  heresy.  The  churches  are  still 
generally  free  from  errors  and  schism.  There  are  isolated  heresies,  active  enough  and  de- 
veloping, yet  sneaking  in  secret  places.  They  touch,  however,  the  very  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity, whether  they  hold  the  old  stand-point  of  Jewish  literalism,  or  bring  the  truth  of  sal- 
vation into  question'  by  denying  the  chief  facts  of  Christ's  life,  his  incarnation,  his  death 
and  resurrection.  These  sectaries  let  alone  the  existing  church  authority,  but  joined  them- 
selves in  separate  worship,  and  in  a  spiritualized  supper,  by  which  they  hoped  to  obtiun 
closer  communion  with  a  certain  ethereal  Christ.  Against  such  heresies,  whicn,  overthrow- 
ing ever}'thing,  gave  Christians  no  certain  faith,  nothing  to  fight  for,  no  scientific  attain- 
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tamed  into  the  pure  bread  of  God !  Oh,  that  at  once,  without  delay, 
I  maj  find  these  fierce  monsters  who  are  awaiting  me.  I  will  flatter  and 
caress  them,  to  make  them  swallow  me  up  quickly  ;  if  they  mg  ^^  ^^_ 

refuse  I  will  compel  them What  is  to  my  profit  I  *«*• 

know Fire  and  crgss,  wild  herds  of  fierce  beasts,  sundering  and 

scattering  of  my  bones,  lacerating  of  my  limbs,  bruising  of  my  whole 
body,  the  most  awful  torments  of  Satan  to  rack  me,  —  only  let  me  force 
a  passage  through  them,  and  reach  Jesus  Christ."  What  heroic,  but 
what  presumptuous  language !  It  is  not  his  voice  who,  knowing  his  hour 
was  come,  prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  Him.  It  is  a  longing 
more  emotional  than  spiritual,  and  a  great  way  from  Christianity.  Yet 
Ignatius  is  just  as  far  from  the  belief  that  the  martyr's  death  in  itself  is 
the  blossom  of  Christian  piety.  When  one  in  spirit  feels  the  jaws  of 
beasts  closing  on  him,  and  yet  prays  feryently  that  it  be  for  Christ's  name, 
he  surely  makes  martyrdom  nothing,  a  work  of  no  merit,  apart  from  a 
godly  life-  His  joy  at  martyrdom  is  certainly  exaggerated,  morbid,  and 
easily  misunderstood.  But  the  full  and  undivided  communion  with  the 
Lord  which  Ignatius  sought  before  everything  in  his  martyrdom  was  a 
right  thing  to  desire.  "  My  love  is  crucified,"  he  cries  in  ecstasy,  "  and 
in  me  no  earthly  thing  kindles  the  slightest  flame.  The  new  birth  is  at 
hand  ;  forbid  me  not  to  live  ;  let  me  receive  pure  light  Attaining  it,  I 
shall  be  Grod*s  child.  I  want  God's  bread,  bread  of  heaven,  bread  of  life, 
which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  son.  I  want  God's  wine,  his 
blood,  which  is  love  unperishing,  which  is  life  forever  flowing." 

ments,  Ipiatios  had  no  better  weapon  than  the  establishment  of  an  institution  which,  as 
he  believe;*,  would  cany  them  back  to  the  Apostles  and  Christ,  and  so  to  God.  With  a  ve- 
hemence a»  if  iialvation  itself  depended  upon  it,  he  impressed  upon  the  congregation  that 
the  church,  if  »he  discarded  her  bishop,  with  no  head,  with  no  hand,  tirmly  ^uiiiini;  the 
whole,  as  also  the  individuals,  would  fall  into  all  error  and  schism.  Thus  the  episcopate 
u  placed  on  a  dizzv  height,  since  the  bishoprics,  as  the  expressions  of  church  oncui's^,  are 
no  other  than  visible  representatives  of  Christ.  At  first,  however,  this  bishop  is  an  ollicer 
in  but  one  community,  with  no  reference  to  the  entire  church.  lie  stands,  to  the  pre.>by- 
ters  who  surround  his  seat  in  a  sacred  wreath,  as  Christ  to  the  Apostles.  He  takes  the  first 
place  in  God's  stead,  the  presbyters  are  the  Apostles*  company,  the  deacons  have  in  trust 
the  deacon*s  office  of  .lesus  Christ.  To  all  these  the  congregation  owes  reverence  and  obe- 
dience. To  the  bishop  they  should  look  as  to  Christ  himself.  Thus  rises  the  structure, 
▼et  confined  to  its  own  border?,  up  to  the  world  unseen  above. 

If  we  fn^uit  that  in  the  bishop,  as  Christ's  representative,  the  glory  of  Clirist  is  shown, 
then  must  follow  what  Ignatius  claims  for  the  office :  namely,  that  all  Christian  com- 
munion, and  all  participation  in  salvation,  is  conditioned  on  connection  with  the  bishop; 
that  no  sacred  service  has  efficacy  without  his  coiiperation  or  authorization.  One  praver, 
one  request,  one  mind,  one  hope,  should,  when  believers  meet  together,  unite  them  in  love 
and  perfei't  joy.  *'  Whoever  is  within  the  altar,  —  that  is,  whoever  throujjh  the  bishop 
has  risible  communion  with  the  church,  —  he  is  pure."  ^'  Whoever  is  not  within  the  altar, 
deprivtfs  him>elf  of  the  bread  of  Grod." 

The  beginnings  are  here  of  an  ecclesiastical  structure,  which,  gradually  spinning  many 
forms  and  ceremonies  around  religion,  at  last  drew  Christianity  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
position  of  a  theocracy  dominating  the  world.  The  episcopacy  of  Ignatius  wa>4  not,  strictly 
speaking,  hierarchical.  It  had  no  special  priestly  castes.  Obi'dience  to  the  bishop  was  vol- 
untary submission  to  authority,  which  was  recognized  by  Christians  as  the  reflect  ion  of 
their  own  united  will,  and  a  bulwark  against  worldliaess  and  heresy.  The  bishop  stood  ut 
tiie  head  of  the  congregation  as  a  father  above  his  children.  Yet  the  germ  was  livre  of 
the  whole  after  hierarchy.  The  universal  papacy  was  but  the  last  link  of  the  chain  which 
was  hung  on  the  neck  of  the  churches  when  Ignatius  derived  the  power  of  the  episcopacy 
from  its  relation  to  Christ.  The  mistake  of  Ignatius  was  in  not  calculating  the  chances  of 
abuse,  and  in  overlooking,  in  his  joy  at  his  ideal,  the  reverse  side  of  this  ecclesiastical  in- 
•dtation. 
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Such  an  impulsive  spirit,  concentrating  its  whole  force  on  the  point 
Hig  fuu  por-  ^^^  occupied  it,  is  likely  to  seem  one-sided.  Its  complete 
*^^'  portrait  must  be  obtained  by  combining  its  lineaments  and 

expressions  in  their  due  proportions.  Ignatius  is  known  to  us  in  but  onei 
hour  of  his  life.  It  is  an  extraordinary  time,  suited  to  agitate  every  fibre 
of  his  being,  physical  and  mental.  Special  trials,  of  which  he  says  noth- 
ing ;  the  daily  annoyances  from  his  guards,  and  the  constantly  shifting 
scenes  on  his  march  through  Asia  Minor ;  the  martyr  crown  drawing  ever 
nearer,  with  the  inborn  love  of  life  resisting;  the  inconsiderate  demon- 
strations of  the  citizens,  such  as  arose  from  the  early  Christian  overesti- 
mate of  martyrdom,  —  these  circumstances  combined  to  expose  the  severe 
traits  of  his  character  more  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  life.  Judging  his  last  moments  carefully,  we  have  in  the 
portrait  of  Ignatius  certainly  no  saint,  nor  even  the  likeness  of  superior 
spiritual  greatness,  but  a  man,  true,  noble,  sound  at  heart,  who,  with  all 
his  eccentricities,  calls  forth  our  sympathy,  because  of  the  fervor  with 
which  he  clings  to  this  one  thought,  Christ,  —  the  All  in  Ail.  —  K.  S. 


LIFE  III.    JUSTIN  THE  MARTYR. 

A.  D.  96  ?-A.  D.  166.        IN   THE    EAST, PALESTINE. 

Justin  the  Martyr  was  born  in  Palestine,  in  Flavia-Neapolis,  the  an- 
cient Sychem.  He  began  life  probably  in  die  century  of  the  Apostles. 
Of  his  parents  we  know  this  only,  that  they  were  of  Greek  descent.  He 
himself  tells  us  that  he  was  educated  in  the  heathen  beliefs.  His  culture 
was  influenced  by  his  various  surroundings.  He  could  derive  little  sat- 
isfaction from  tlie  Roman  paganism,  in  that  period  of  its  utter  decay. 
For,  since  the  original  simplicity  of  manners  was  gone,  the  watch- word 
of  the  many  was  only  To  Win  and  To  Enjoy.  Manners  were  grown 
so  corrupt  that  the  better  men  of  the  time  could  not  find  colors  black 
enough  to  portray  the  midnight  darkness.  Like  description  is  given  also 
in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  (i.  21).  The  fabulousness  of  the 
old  mythology  was  long  since  no  secret  to  the  dullest.  Even  the  priests 
smiled  in  meeting  one  another.  Earnest  spirits  sought  ^  comfort  in  mul- 
Puwuit  of  tiplied  services,  ceremonies,  and  mortifications.    Some  sought 

^™***'  truth  in  the  blending  of  various  religions  and  philosophies. 

Others,  in  eager  thirst,  traveled  over  land  and  sea  to  find  peace  and  as- 
surance concerning  things  divine."  To  this  company  of  seekers  belonged 
Justin.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  early  possessed  him.  The  need  of  his 
heart  was  to  have  revealed  to  him  the  hidden  nature  of  God.  With  this 
design  he  turned  to  the  famed  philosophers  of  his  day.  After  many  illu- 
sions, he  seemed  near  his  aim.     For  he  was  promised  by  the  disciples  of 
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Plato,  the  old  Greek  philosopher,  a  full  revelation  of  God.  About  that 
time  he  was  first  led  by  the  Lord's  hand.  ELis  atteotiou  was  aroused  by 
the  steadfastness  and  cheerfulness  with  which  he  saw  the  Christians  go, 
for  their  faith,  to  the  martyr's  doom.  He  felt  that  sensualists  and  can- 
nibals (as  the  Christians  were  represented  by  pagan  hatred)  would 
never  face  death  thus  fearlessly.  As  he  saw  their  enthusiasm  for  an  in- 
visible, spiritual  God,  he  was  led  by  his  own  struggling  desire  to  antici- 
pate something  divine  in  the  religion  of  the  cross.  But  whether  it  was 
that  this  impression  was  still  too  transient,  or  his  trust  in  human  teach- 
ers was  yet  too  powerful,  this  earliest  contact  with  the  Christians  had 
DOW  no  further  result  Yet  his  heart  was  made  ready  for  a  second 
gracious  manifestation  of  saving  love.  That  he  might  give  himself  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  Justin  often  resorted 
to  an  uninhabited  spot.  He  was  met  there  by  a  man  of  gray  hairs,  and 
gentle,  venerable  aspect.  The  sudden  encounter  led  to  a  his  nameless 
conversation.  The  old  man  was  a  Christian.  He  took  oc-  *aa*"i<^tor- 
casion,  seeing  from  Justin's  philosopher's  cloak  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
philosophy,  to  place  before  him  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  all  worldly 
wisdom.  When  Justin  manifested  pain  at  his  disclosures,  the  old  man . 
directed  him  to  the  true  teachers  of  wisdom,  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whom  Grod's  Spirit  inspired.  From  them  he  could  obtain 
full  explanations  on  everything  worth  knowing  for  salvation.  Finally, 
be  dismissed  him  with  the  admonition :  "  Above  all  else,  pray  that  the 
doors  of  light  may  be  opened  to  you  ;  for  no  one  can  understand  these 
truths  without  enlightenment  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ."  While 
the  old  man  thus  spoke,  it  happened  to  Justin  as  once  to  the  disciples  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus :  his  heart  burned  within  him  when  he  saw  the 
Lord ;  yet  he  knew  not  it  was  the  Lord.  A  deeper  penetration  into  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  '^  Friends  of 
Christ,"  completed  his  conversion.  Everywhere  in  the  Old  Scriptures 
he  found  sublimity  of  spirit,  simplicity,  harmony,  and  foresight  of  things 
future.  In  his  intercourse  with  Christians  he  was  captivated  by  the 
words  of  Christ,  full  of  majesty  and  blessing.  His  inquiry,  earnestly 
prosecuted,  ended  with  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true 
and  saving  philosophy. 

In  this  conviction,  he  at  once  discovered  a  heavenly  voice  to  decide 
him  in  his  future  calling.  With  the  maxim  that  '^  whoso  can  proclaim 
the  truth,  and  does  not,  incurs  Grod's  judgment,"  he  took  the  pious  re- 
solve to  help  the  building  up  of  God's  kingdom  by  going  Becomes  an 
thenceforth  as  a  traveling  evangelist.  With  this  purpose  «^nge^^- 
he  journeyed,  traversing  the  chief  countries  of  the  Roman  Empire  un- 
weariedly  till  death.  The  widest  and  most  inviting  field  was  in  Rome 
itself.  Here,  therefore,  he  stayed  longest,  establbhing  a  mission  school 
for  Greek  youths.     On  all  his  travels  he  still  wore  his  philosopher*s  man- 
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tie,  as  that  dress  gave  him  easier  opportunity  for  entering  upon  religious 
conversation.  The  success  attending  his  many-sided  activity  can  hardly  be 
determined,  because  of  the  few  records  of  that  period.  But  if  it  be  true 
that  a  good  word  commonly  finds  a  good  lodgment,  and  if  the  remark- 
able reverence  in  which  Justin  was  held  by  the  later  church  be  taken  as 
evidence,  then  Justin  was  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  the 
church  possessed.  He  did  not  have  the  gift,  it  is  true,  like  a  Paul,  of 
speaking  with  tongues.  His  speech  had  never  that  flow  which,  over- 
whelming as  the  mountain  torrent  from  its  secret  cliffs,  sweeps  all  before 
it  His  eloquence  yet  welled  forth  continually  from  a  heart  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  gospel.  What  it  lacked  in  motion  it  made  up  in  clear- 
ness and  warmth. 

Justin's  w^ritings  left  us  are  wholly  of  the  order  of  Christian  apolo- 
getics and  polemics.  For,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  century,  the  first 
thing  was  to  introduce  Christianity  to  mankind.  A  thousand  circum- 
stances, misconceptions,  and  passions  opposed  its  reception.  Simply  to 
announce  the  new  doctrine,  and  proclaim  the  harmlessness  of  Christians, 
would  not  sufBce.  The  untenableness  of  existing  religions  and  worships 
must  be  proven.  Besides,  then,  first,  educated  pagans  in  great  numbers 
were  inclining  to  the  gospel,  and  learned  opponents  were  assailing  its 
doctrines  and  promises.  A  further  task,  therefore,  was  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  In  such  condition  of  affairs  Justin  rightly  went  forth 
as  preeminently  an  advocate  of  the  gospel,  and  conducted  his  advocacy 
by  scientific  methods.  He  put  in  the  foreground  the  prophetic  testimo- 
nies and  types  of  Christ  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  relation  be- 
tween prophecy  and  its  fulfillment,  the  finger  of  God  was  to  him  plainly 
visible.  "  Who  could  believe,"  he  once  even  asks,  "  that  a  crucified  man 
is  the  first-bom  son  of  God,  and  will  one  day  judge  mankind,  if  evi- 
HUeTidenceiof  ^^^^ces  of  this  Were  not  given  from  the  time  before  his  in- 
chriBtianity.  carnation  ?  "  This  proof  from  prophecy  received  strength 
from  the  whole  ancient  drift  of  thought  The  church  named  it,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  The  cultured  pagan  made 
the  difference  between  God  and  man  consist  chiefiy  in  this,  that  Grod 
alone  has  insight  into  the  future.  But  Justin  had  an  eye  as  well  for  the> 
moral  splendor  of  the  gospel.  Indeed,  as  often  as  his  discourse  takes  a 
higher  flight,  it  is  as  he  portrays  the  effects  seen  in  the  regeneration  of 
men.  ^^  God*s  power,  and  not  human  eloquence,  achieves  this,"  he  ex- 
claims on  such  an  occasion.  He  delights  in  comparing  the  pure  moral- 
ity of  Christians  with  the  depravity  of  heathendom.  "  We  who  once 
rejoiced  in  sensuality,"  he  boasts  in  this  connection, ''  now  live  in  chas- 
tity ;  we  who  practiced  intrigues,  live  now  to  Grod ;  we  who  esteemed 
money  and  property  above  all  else,  sacrifice  our  means  to  the  common 
welfare ;  we,  who  pursued  each  other  with  hatred  and  murder,  live  at 
jne  table,  and  pray  for  our  enemies.    For  not  in  words  merely,  but  in 
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works,  does  oar  pietj  consist  Or  he  collects  sayings  of  the  Lord,  in 
order  to  show  on  what  a  lofty  elevation  God  has  placed  Christianity.  In 
this  appears  what  diligent  use  Justin  makes  of  God's  Word.  The  Script- 
ure is  the  heart-blood  on  which  his  spiritual  life  is  nourished.  He 
knows  no  higher  proof  of  a  truth  than  that  it  is  asserted  in  the  Bible. 
"  None,"  he  says,  "  can  rightly  find  a  fault  in  what  the  prophets  have  said 
or  done,  if  he  thoroughly  understands  them.  For,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  have  spoken  only  what  they  have  seen  or  heard."  Justin's 
ttse  of  the  term  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  New  Testament  Evangels  is  of 
especial  weight ;  for  it  gives  us  the  assurance  that  at  so  early  a  date 
(Justin  wrote  several  of  his  works  before  the  year  140  A.  d.)  the  Gos- 
pels were  recognized  as  works  of  tlie  Apostles  and  their  disciples,  and  on 
this  ground  used  in  all  the  principal  churches  for  Scripture  readings  in 
public  worship. 

Among  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christians,  in  the  days  of  Justin, 
were  the  Cynic  philosophers.  For  the  world-despising  superiority  to 
earthly  needs  which  these  philosophers  put  on,  often  with  vulgar  coarse- 
ness, merely  for  a  hypocritical  pretense,  shone  forth  in  the  Christians  in 
unafiected  splendor.  These  mock  saints  made  it  their  especial  business, 
wherever  they  went,  to  drag  high  and  holy  things  in  the  dust  Religion 
had  value  to  them  chiefly  as  a  means  to  their  selfish  ends.  Hence  they 
opposed  the  followers  of  the  Crucified  who  were  ofiensive  through  their 
piety,  counting  in  this  on  the  concurrence  of  the  heathen  ^^  ^^  q,^. 
populace.  A  worldly-wise  man  of  this  kind  was  the  Cynic  *^*°*' 
Crescens,  at  Rome.  As  he  was  once,  after  his  manner,  caricaturing  the 
Christians  there  as  atheists,  to  divert  the  crowd,  Justin,  with  frank 
speech,  revealed  to  the  people  the  source  whence  the  hateful  accusation 
sprang.  He  had  had  occasion  before  to  tear  the  masks  from  the  faces 
of  these  hypocritical  deceivers  of  the  people.  He  called  this  calumniator, 
without  reserve,  an  ambitious  agitator,  to  whom  popular  applause  was 
everything,  the  truth  nothing.  The  answer  of  the  philosopher,  thus  put 
to  shame,  does  not  appear.  But  at  his  instigation  Justin  was  publicly  ac- 
cosed  as  a  despiser  of  the  Roman  gods,  and  with  him  six  of  his  com- 
panions. The  account  given  us  of  the  last  hours  of  Justin  shows  the 
same  nobility  of  spirit  and  courageous  faith  that  elsewhere  make  the 
forms  of  the  church  fathers  so  venerable  and  beloved.  The  heathen  pre- 
fect asked  the  accused  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Christians.  Justin 
replied,  "  We  believe  in  one  Gk)d,  as  the  maker  of  all  things  created,  who, 
invisible  and  exalted  above  space  as  He  is,  fills  heaven  and  earth ;  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  God's  Son  and  the  teacher  of  truth,  as  the  prophets 
have  before  predicted."  On  the  further  mocking  question  of  the  prefect 
whether  he  also  truly  believed  in  his  own  ascent  to  heaven,  after  that  he 
were  beheaded,  he  gave  the  modest,  magnanimous  answer,  ^'I  believe 
that  if  I  endure  this,  I  shall  receive  Christ's  gift  of  grace ;  yes,  I  know 


/ 
/ 
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this  80  surely  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt/'  The  prefect,  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  martyrs,  then  ordered  that  the  accused  be  sacrificed  to  the 
gods.  To  this  Justin  replied  with  the  confession,  "  We  wish  nothing 
more  than  to  suffer  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  that  gives  us  joy  in 
prospect  of  his  fearful  judgment,  before  which  the  whole  world  must 
appear."  With  this  the  patience  of  the  judge  was  exhausted.  Accord- 
Beheaded.  Last  ^°S  *^  ^^®  ^^^  against  coutumacy,  he  pronounced  the  pen- 
word*,  alty  of  death  ;  and  Justin,  with  his  associates,  suffered  the 
martyr's  death,  beheaded  by  the  sword  (166  a.  d.).  Thus  did  Justin, 
also,  by  his  blood,  sow  the  seed  of  the  church.  He  had  once  given 
the  assurance,  "  If  they  kill  us,  we  will  joy."  His  death,  worthy  of  a 
Christian  philosopher,  made  his  pledge  good.  If,  like  a  church  father, 
of  that  day,  we  say  the  church  is  a  tower,  builded  from  the  living  mem- 
bers of  its  communion,  then  is  Justin  surely  one  of  the  white  foundation 
stones  with  which  the  spiritual  building  begins.  —  K.  S. 


LIFE  IV.     POLYCARP   OF   SMYRNA. 

A.  D.  81-A.  D.  167.      IN  THE  EAST,  —  ASIA  MINOR. 

PoLTCARP  is  one  of  the  holiest  visions  of  antiquity.  He  takes  a 
marked  place  among  its  eminent  men,  first  because  of  the  time  and  place 
of  his  advent.  He  immediately  succeeded  the  Apostles.  He  was  privi- 
leged to  sit  at  the  feet  of  John.  He  is  the  only  one,  of  all  who  were  so 
favored,  the  account  of  whose  personal  intercourse  with  the  Apostle  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  He  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  in  that  age  the  most 
stirring  scene  of  Christian  life  and  the  home  of  many  great  teachers  of 
the  church.  There,  too,  great  errors  arose,  and  contending  spirits,  in 
opposing  which  Polycarp  took  part.  To  this  first  cause  of  eminence  is 
added  Polycarp's  own  character  and  martyr  death.  Of  this  we  have 
a  precious  record,  unequaled  in  the  literature  of  the  century.  Besides 
this,  other  notices  of  him  exist,  fragmentary,  indeed,  but  which  still  help, 
when  put  together,  to  complete  the  picture. 

Polycarp,  it  appears,  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  decade  of  the  first  century.  His  youth  fell  among  the 
last  of  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord.  He  was  acquainted  with  many 
such,  according  to  Irenseus,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apos- 
tles. In  particular  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Apostle  John, 
whom  he  may  have  seen  first  in  his  native  town,  wherever  that  was,  oa 
pome  journey  of  the  Apostle  thither,  or  afterwards  in  John's  city  of 
Ephesus. 

Not  only  was  his  Christian  instruction  from  Apostles,  but  by  them, 
says  the  history,  was  he  ordained  as  overseer  of  the  church  at  Smyrna. 
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John  certainly  was  present,  for  to  him  is  his  installation  expressly  as- 
cribed. As  for  the  rest,  the  name  "  apostles  "  may  be  understood  in  its 
general  sense  of  "eye-witnesses  and  servants  of  the  Lord."  They  were 
immediate  disciples  of  the  Lord,  like  Aristion  or  the  presbyter  John,  but 
not  of  necessity  apostles  in  the  limited  sense.  For  the  installation  of 
Polycarp  as  pastor  of  Smyrna  must,  at  the  earliest,  have  been  just  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  last  Apostle. 

The  church  of  Smyrna  was,  of  those  in  John's  circle,  the  most  noted, 
next  to  that  of  Ephesus.  Its  beginning  is  in  obscurity.  It  must  be 
placed  after  Paul's  time,  for  when  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Philippians 
(about  A.  D.  62),  there  was,  as  Polycarp  indicates,  no  church  in  the  city. 
Yet  it  was  earlier  than  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  must  have 
been  founded  by  Paul  or  John  about  the  year  65.  Its  early  state  is 
ix>rtrayed  in  the  Revelation.     Beset  by  poverty  and  dis- 

...  11-1  •»    .      t  -r-T  .     1      •»    -^^^  church. 

tress,  It  was  rich  m  good  deeds  and  m  hope.  Upon  it  had 
been  heaped  revilings  by  the  so-called  chosen  people.  Fresh  persecu- 
tions and  threatenings  were  in  prospect.  But  the  time  of  trial  should 
be  short.  Faithfulness  in  the  conflict  would  insure  the  crown  of  life. 
Thus  to  the  seer  the  church  was  spotless,  neither  her  daily  walk  nor  her 
fiiith  eliciting  censure,  but  praise  and  admonition  only.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  "angel"  of  the  Smyrna  church  to  whom  this  letter 
was  addressed  was  Polycarp,  but  as  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  can  be  no  reference  to  him. 

Of  the  earlier  part  of  Polycarp's  pastorate  no  account  has  come  down. 
A  story  quite  noted  in  old  times,  and  well  authenticated,  describes  John's 
rescuing  a  youth  and  consigning  him  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  the 
bishop  of  a  neighboring  town.  This,  some  have  thought,  was  Polycarp. 
Clement,  who  tells  the  story,  does  not  name  the  town  :  the  addition  of 
Smyrna  is  later.  Its  nearness  to  Ephesus  is  in  its  favor.  Still  Polycarp 
may  not  have  been  the  unnamed  bishop;  more  likely  it  was  one  of  his 
predecessors. 

A  fact  handed  down  to  us  is  Polycarp's  sending  letters  to  churches 
far  and  near  to  confirm  their  faith  ;  also  to  individuals  to  warn  or  encour- 
age them.  One  such  early  letter  of  his  exists,  sent  to  the  church  of  Phi- 
li[5pi,  which  had  called  it  forth.  In  it  Polycarp  quotes  the 
words  of  the  Evangels  and  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  John.  He 
unfolds,  too,  his  individual  convictions.  Beginning  with  faith  as  root  and 
fruit,  he  joins  with  it  love  going  before  and  hope  following  after.  He 
exalts  hope's  eternal  character.  He  speaks  of  the  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment, and  heaven.  "  If  we  please  the  Lord  in  this  world,"  he  says,  "  we 
shall  attain  to  the  world  beyond ;  if  we  live  worthy  of  Him  here,  we  shall 
reign  with  Him  hereafter."  There  runs  a  grave,  earnest  tone  through 
the  letter.  He  exhorts  to  serving  the  Lord  with  fear,  to  the  imitation  of 
his  patience,  and  to  a  correct  life  before  the  heathen.     He  then  addresses 
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individuals  in  every  position,  wliether  in  household  or, in  chnrch.  Oppos- 
ing the  prevailing  error,  the  denying  of  Clirist's  real  incarnation,  of  the 
judgment  and  the  resurrection,  he  repeats  the  doctrine  taught  them  from 
the  beginning.  Against  the  prevailing  vice,  that  of  covetousness,  he 
gives  his  earnest  warnings.  He  bewails  the  fall  of  a  deacon  and  his  wife 
(guilty,  it  seems,  of  embezzling  church  money),  bids  them  repent,  and 
exhorts  the  congregation  to  receive  again  the  erring  ones.  A  mark  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  letter  is  found  in  its  dividing  the  clergy  into 
only  presbyters  and  deacons.  A  further  indication  of  its  date  is  the 
mention  of  Ignatius,  of  whose  patience  Poly  carp  was  an  eye-witness, 
and  of  whose  happy  arrival  at  home  he  was  assured.  He  transmits  the 
letters  of  Ignatius,  and  asks  further  of  him  and  his  comrades, —  a  natural 
course  for  him  to  pursue.  This  indicates  a  date  soon  after  the  death  of 
Ignatius,  which  the  older  reckoning  places  in  106,  the  newer  in  115.* 

The  dim  outlines  of  Polycarp's  relations  to  his  church  *  may  be  made 
a  more  vivid  picture  by  taking  into  our  view  persons  who  were  in 
close  relations  with  him.  For  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  so  much  if 
lost,  some  few  forms  arise  with  distinctness.  Smyrna  was  a  station  in 
the  last  journey  of  Ignatius,  as  he  went  through  Asia  Minor  to  Rome* 
Polycarp,  who  was  not  known  to  liim  before,  here  met  him,  and  was 
greatly  loved  and  trusted  by  Ignatius.  This  is  evinced  in  one  of  the 
latter *8  writings  sent  from  Smyrna.  Again,  in  a  writing  sent  back  to 
this  city  from  Troas,  Polycarp  is  called  a  blessed  man  and  Grod-ap- 
proved  bishop.  Thanks  are  given  for  acquaintance  with  so  guileless  a 
person.  Polycarp  is  also  asked  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  orphaned 
congregation  in  Syria.  He  should  carry  from  Smyrna  sympathy,  love, 
and  consolation.  The  incident  honors  alike  the  one  imparting  his  desire, 
and  him  to  whom  it  was  confided.' 

Poly  carp's  spirit  and  doctrine  are  shown  in  certain  disciples  of  his,^ 

1  The  doubt  that  attends  the  letters  and  journey  of  Ignatius  enters  also  here.  Some 
have  pronounced,  if  not  the  entire  letter,  at  k'a<tt  the  part  relating  to  Ignatius,  spnrioiu. 
There  arc  suspicions  of  other  passages,  Mrhose  omission  would  give  the  letter  greater  unitj 
and  clearness.  There  are  some  exaggerations  and  interruptions  evident.  But  the  letter  has 
the  stamp  of  genuineness,  and  is  supported  in  the  main  by  the  most  ancient  authorities. 
The  exhortation  (chap,  v.)  to  be  under  subjection  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  as  to  God 
and  Christ  is  to  me  suspicious,  savoring  much  of  Ignatius,  but 'very  little  of  Polycarp. 

3  An  apostle-like  spirit  ilnds  a  most  effective  weapon  in  the  living  word.  Polycarp  ruled 
by  this  in  his  congregation.  lie  went  before  them  in  the  right  way,  with  his  presbytert,  aa 
the  tir>t  among  equals.  Church  government  then  did  not  make  any  class  suoject,  nor  had 
Polvcarp  anv  hierarchical  spirit.  His  efliciency  is  reflected  in  the  attachment  felt  to  him 
by  Ins  churcli.  He  received  love  and  reverence  from  all  its  members.  They  made  a  beaa« 
tiful  memorial  of  him  in  their  circular  letter  respecting  his  martyrdom.  Nor  was  it  onl^ 
his  friends  who  bore  witness  to  this  godly  man  in  his  living  and  (lying.  The  wrath  of  hu 
enemies,  that  is,  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  involuntarily  testified,  as  we  shall  see,  of  his 
great  usefulness  to  the  clo<e  of  his  earthlv  career. 

s  All  this  has  the  impress  of  reality,  ^his  letter,  less  than  others  of  Ignatius,  has  been 
subji  cted  to  doubts  as  to  genuineness.  This  totimony  and  the  genuineness  of  the  letters 
must  stand  or  fall  together. 

^  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  was,  as  Irennpus  notes,  a  friend  of  Polycarp,  but  whea  and 
how  is  not  haid.  It  is  likely  that  their  friendship  dated  from  their  receiving  instmction  to- 
gether from  John.  The  report  that  Papias  suff<:Ted  martyrdom  at  the  same  time  with  John 
appears  unfounded.    The  nearness  of  tne  friendship  of  tlleso  apostle-like  men  may  be  gath- 
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and  not  when  they  agree  with  him  only,  but  when  they  differ.     Exam- 
ples of  this  are  found  in  Florimus  and  Irenacus,  the  former  a  statesman, 
the  latter  a  celebrated  teacher  of  the  West.     The  two,  though  unlike  in 
years,  were  both  Polycarp's   disciples.      Of  Florimus  the  records   are 
few  and  obscure,  yet  these  outlines  make  him  a  notable  person.     He  had 
an  important  place  in  the  imperial  court     lu  a  residence  in  West  Asia, 
be  sougbt  an  interview  with  Polycarp.     It  seems  ,to  have  proven  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.     He  began  to  think  less  of  his  position  in  the 
state  than  of  his  call  in  the  church.     He  is  found,  after  some  years  (in 
the  reign  of  Commodus),  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome.     There, 
fiJling  into  a  heretical  way,  and  leading  many  after  him,  he  was  deprived 
of  hb  office.     His  mistake  is  opposed  in  a  letter  by  Irenaeus,  his  fellow- 
pupil,  who  grieves  over  his  fall.^     Unlike  Florimus,  Irenaeus  remained 
true  to  his  master.     He  was  born,  it  seems,  near  Smyrna,  and  in  early 
yoath  came  to  know  Polycarp,  who  alrea(ly  (about  150)  was  an  old  man. 
Through  him  he  shared  the  apostolic  spirit  which  was  spreading  fur  and 
wide.     He  was  penetrated  by  the  love  of  the  apostle-like  man  for  living 
and  pure  Christianity.     Irenoius  became  afterwards  distinguished,  over  a 
wide  field,  for  his   purity  and  zeal  in   doctrine,  and  also  for  Christian 
wisdom  and  moderation.     He  carried  ever  the  living  remembrance  of  his 
teacher,  which  grew  only  more  vivid  as  the  years  went  on.    jjj^  portrait  by 
He  aketches  the  picture  of  the  loved  man  in  his  letter  to   i«o«"«- 
Florimus,  just  named,  and  so  renders  a  beautiful  evidence  of  liis  pro- 
found attachment.     "  What  happened  at  that  time,"  he  says,  **  I  have 
more  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory  than  the  events  of  yesterday.     It  must 
be  that  what  occurs  in  childhood  grows  with  our  soul's  growth,  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  ourselves.     I  could  describe  the  place  where  the  blessed 
Polycarp  sat  and  spoke,  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  his  manner  of  life, 
his  &ce  and  form,  his  exhortations  to  the  people,  and  what  he  related  of 
his  intercourse  with  John,  or  with  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord  ;  how 
he  repeated  their  words,  and  what  he  had  heard  them  tell  of  the  Lord, 
his  miracles  and  his  discourses.     For  as  he  had  received  from  men  who 
had  seen  the  Word  of  Life,  so  he  taught,  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
Holy  Scripture.     Through  God's  mercy  to  me,  I  heard  this  eagerly,  and 
noted  it  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart ;  and  whenever  I  will,  I  am 
enabled,  by  6od*s  grace,  to  recall  it  to  mind  in  dl  clearness  and  purity." 

ered  from  their  clo«1y  related  conditions  of  mind.  They  valued,  in  reli;r'on,  the  livincj 
truth  above  the  dead  letter.  They  held  to  the  precious  work  and  real  life  which  was 
rbowQ  in  the  pMpel,  and  which  one  dar  5should  apiin  be  made  manifest. 

^  IreoKut  dwells  on  the  truth  that  ^ince  God  if  one,  He  cannot  be  the  author  of  evil. 
Florimus,  it  seem?,  held  the  opposite,  perhaps  maintaining  absolute  predeterniinntion,  when 
opposing  GnoAtic  dualism.  Irenteus  »nows  him  the  blasphemy  of  this  doctrine,  and  n-minds 
him  of  the  apo«to1ic  teaching;  given  him  by  Polvcarp,  striving:  to  move  him  by  romeni- 
branee  of  their  common  instructor.  He  succeedecl  so  far  as  to  induce  Florimui*  to  forsake 
his  false  belief.  But  as  the  latter  had  gone  to  one  extreme  in  the  enigma  of  the  univorse, 
so  BOW  he  became  an  adherent  of  Valentinus,  who  held  to  dualism.  Thereupon  Irt'n».>us 
vrote  his  work  on  the  "Eight  Eons  "  of  Valentinus,  and  again  induced  Florimus  to  recant. 
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Thus,  what  Polycarp  received  he  imparted.  God's  true  servant  dlls 
as  his  field  not  the  single  congregation,  but  the  world  at  large.  Poly- 
carp toiled  for  his  flock ;  he  labored,  too,  for  the  entire  church,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectlvi  near  and  far  away.*  He  went  to  Rome,  and  there 
strove  in  person  against  errors.  This  conflict,  so  consistent  with  his  life, 
points  to  schism  then  in  the  church.  Already  many  errors,  arising  from 
ignorance  or  perversion  of  the  truth,  had  been  opposed  by  the  Apostles. 
Though  confined  to  few,  these  were  the  beginnings  of  more  serious 
errors.  Polycarp  saw  heresies  that  had  smouldered  beneath  the  ashes 
burst  out  into  open  flame.  Such  offenses,  which  must  needs  come,  are 
heavy  trials  for  those  upon  whom  they  come  first.*  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  Gnostic  with  whom  Polycarp  had  l)een  personally  in  contact 
was  Marcion.  Their  intercourse  had  been  friendly.  Marcion  was  a  man 
of  strict  moral  principles,  and  full  of  love  to  God  in  Christ,  which  made 
a  bond  between  them.  Afterwards  their  paths  diverged.  Marcion  had 
been  excluded  from  church  fellowship  by  his  father,  the  bishop  of  Sinope. 
Coming  to  Rome,  and  remaining  excommunicated,  he  could  no  longer  be 
recognized  by  Polycarp.  He  had  lefl  the  common  faith,  joining  the 
school  of  Cerdon,  a  Gnostic.  Not  only  did  he,  in  contempt  of  the 
church-tradition,  reject  the  Old  Testament  and  most  of  the  New,  espe- 

1  Gaul  received  of  the  seed  sown  broadcast  by  Polycarp.  Lyons  was  connected  with 
Asia  Minor  by  many  bui^iness  interests,  and  as  trade  came  thither  by  the  sea,  so  did  the 
gospel.  Many  from  Poly  carp's  field  found  their  way  there.  Amon^^  them  was  Irenieiut, 
who  from  the  year  177  was  bishop  of  Lyons,  fillinf?  hi'««  place  in  the  spirit  of  his  master 

3  In  that  day,  when  the  old  religions  of  Judaism  and  paganism  were  alongside  Christian- 
ity, and  when  Christian  doctrine  was  not  yet  developed,  a  chief  danger  was  the  mixing  of 
tlie  three.  Especially  was  it  threatened  by  pagan  speculation,  raising  a  hydra-bead  of  en- 
ticing doctrines.  The  church  needed  to  resist  pagan  intrusions  the  more,  because  in  the 
midst  of  pngans  she  was  beset  on  every  hand  by  pagan  manners,  morals,  and  govern- 
mental intluences.  There  were  two  ways  of  resistance  possible  :  either  mere  negation,  and 
rejection  of  what  was  anti-Christian,  or  such  opposing  of  the  same  as  should  win  the  other 
side  bv  showing  that  whatever  of  truth  they  held  was  in  the  Christian  religion  also.  Both 
ways  lia(  been  indicated  by  the  Afwstles,  eRt>eciullv  by  Paul.  They  are  extensively  nsed 
against  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  century,  by  tfie  great  fathers  of  the  church.  Poly- 
carp could  invoke  the  example  of  his  teacher,  the  Apostle  John,  whichever  kind  of  defense 
he  desired  to  use.  John  had  said,  '*  If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doc- 
trine, receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  hi'm  God-speed.  For  he  that  biddeth 
him  God-speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.**  He  had  enforced  his  word  by  his  deed. 
Once,  it  is  said,  when  John  met  Cerinthus  at  Ephesus,  in  the  baths,  he  hastily  left  the 
place  without  having  taken  his  bath,  saying,  *'  Let  us  flee,  lest  the  baths  fall  down,  for 
Cerinthus  is  within,  the  foe  of  the  truth  I  "  This  we  have  direct  from  the  lips  of  Poly- 
carp. It  was  heard  by  many,  and  by  Irenaeus,  who  tells  it.  among  the  rest.  Polycarp  acted 
in  the  same  way,  as  we  know  from  Irenseus  as  an  eye-witness.  Irenseus  tells  Florimos,  once 
the  disciple  of* Polycarp,  but  then  in  deadly  error,  that  if  Polycarp  had  heard  such  doc- 
trine as  his,  he  would  have  cried  out,  stopping  his  ears,  and  said,  after  his  fashion,  '*Good 
God,  to  what  times  hast  Thou  preserved  me,  that  I  must  endure  this  !  "  He  would  have  fled 
the  s|>ot  where  he  was  sitting  or  standing,  on  hearing  such  an  utterance.  Polycarp,  with 
such  habit,  must  have  had  many  an  occasion  to  be  so  tried.  Such  discourse  was  freqaent 
enough,  e^=pecially  in  his  later  years,  when  Irenseus  knew  him.  The  tree  of  Gnostic  wis- 
dom was  in  full  blossom  in  the  middle  of  the  &econd  century*.  Without  direct  evidence,  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  the  false  doctrines  that  had  arisen  in  Xntioch  and  Alexandria,  those 
great  centres  of  commercial  life,  were  known  in  Polycarp's  district,  and  were  become 
rooted  there.  A  witness  of  how  greatly  Asia  Minor  was  affected  by  these  influences  is 
found  in  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardls,  a  noted  church  father,  younger  than  Polycarp,  while  a 
contem|>orarv  and  near  neighbor.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  a  great  part  is  against  the 
Gnostics.  lie  opposes  Marcion,  defending  against  him,  in  one  letter  in  particular,  the  reel 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord. 
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ciidly  John's  writings,  but  he  built  up  a  system  opposing  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  God  of  the  gospel.  He  declared  Christ's  incarna- 
tion a  mere  appearance,  and  denied  his  suffering  and  dying.  Polycarp 
by  all  this  was  filled  with  horror.  This  is  evidenced  by  an  incident  that 
probably  occurred  at  Rome.  Polycarp  was  met  by  Mar-  q^^^^^  y^^^^ 
cion,  who  asked,  "  Do  you  recognize  me  ? "  an  address  J»e«»tic8. 
which  pointed  to  a  former  relation,  showing  also  a  doubt  respecting  its 
continuance.  Polycarp  replied,  "Yes,  I  recognize  the  first-born  of 
Satan  !  "  No  new  expression  was  this,  for  Polycarp  had  written  in  his 
letter  (already  named),  "  Whosoever  does  not  accept  the  testimony  of 
the  cross  is  of  the  devil ;  whoever  perverts  the  Lord's  words  after  his 
own  lusts,  and  says  there  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judgment,  is  the 
first-bom  of  Satan."  The  description  fits  Marcion.  Polycarp  only 
copied  the  example  of  John  (1  John  iv.  3),  of  Paul,  and  of  Jesus  (Acts 
xiii.  10 ;  John  viii.  44).  In  his  somewhat  harsh  utterance,  he  showed 
how  he  valued  church  fellowship.  Christians  in  that  day  of  first  love 
deeply  prized  their  communion,  and  thus  guarded  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  and  won  back  the  erring.  Polycarp,  if  he  rejected  a  heretic 
"  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,"  was  not  remiss  as  to  admoni- 
tion. He  succeeded  thus  in  winning  many  back.  While  he  was  in 
Rome,  he  led  back  into  the  church,  says  an  express  record,  many  her- 
etics, Yalentinians  and  Marcionites.  He  probably  did  not  attempt  to 
refute  their  systems,  a  task  foreign  to  his  taste.  Like  the  old  man  who 
had  freed  Justin  from  Platonism,  Polycarp  pointed  from  the  unreal  to 
the  real.  He  told,*  in  simple  words,  of  the  one  faith,  the  one  commun- 
ion of  the  church  in  love. 

The  influence  of  Polycarp  thus  extended  beyond  his  own  district.  His 
▼isit  to  Rome,  just  named,  assisted  this.  Polycarp  went  there  in  158, 
when  Anioet  was  the  bishop.  He  was  urged,  certainly,  by  wcjghtj  rea- 
sons to  undertake  so  long  a  pilgrimage,  when  far  advanced  in  age.  He 
woold  perhaps  discuss  with  the  most  conspicuous  of  western  bishops  his 
church's  situation.  He  would  especially  come  to  an  understanding  on 
points  of  difference.  One  question  lay  near  their  hearts,  that  of  Easter, 
then  for  the  first  time  debated. 

Tlus  church  festival  has  a  long  story.  Occasioning  earnest  disputes 
and  even  schisms  in  those  early  days,  it  agitated  men's  minds  for  centu- 
ries. Recently  it  has  been  treated  anew  in  able  volumes.  It  not  only 
touches  the  question  of  church  worship,  but  has  a  bearing  on  important 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  history.  It  can  only  be  named  here  in 
its  connection  with  Polycarp.  He  observed  Easter  on  the  Debate  at  Rome 
14th  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan.  Anicet  of  Rome  differed  ^'***  ^°^<=«' 
firom  him   respecting  the   time   and  also   the   manner  of  observance.^ 

1  Hie  rale  prevailiiig  in  A.^ia  Minor  maintained,  first,  that  the  14th  of  Nisan  (the  full 
■Mxm  of  the  spring  month,  and  the  da^  upon  which,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John, 
Chriat  was  cnicifiea)  commemorated  Christ's  death;  also,  that  Easter  was  not  necessarily 
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The  two  were  thus  opposed.  Each  wished  to  win  the  other  to  hb  usage. 
But  Anicet  could  not  prevail  on  Polycarp  to  give  up  the  celebration 
which  he  had  kept  in  company  with  John  and  the  other  Apostles  with 
whom  he  had  lived ;  neither  could  Polycarp  persuade  Anicet  to  adopt  a 
day  contrary  to  the  usage  of  his  predecessors.  Each  appealed  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  his  church,  not  urging,  it  seems,  any  other  argument  (not  cer- 
tainly taking  into  the  question  the  relation  of  the  Asiatic  reckoning  to 
the  chronology  of  the  gospel  history).  But,  though  differing,  they  re- 
mained in  harmony,  sealing  their  oneness  in  the  I^ord's  Supper.  Espe- 
cial, honor  was  shown  by  Anicet  to  his  guest  in  leaving  to  him  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinance.  Thus  the  stay  of  Polycarp  in  Rome  was 
of  consequence,  both  by  his  resisting  heresy,  and  by  this  rare  example, 
set  by  him,  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a  church  dispute.  Ilis  journey  is 
of  interest  to  the  church  universal.  Before  this,  lively  intercourse  and 
warm  sympathy  had  existed  among  the  Christian  churches  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Here,  however,  is  the  first  example  of  a  discussion  of 
a  church  question  between  East  and  West,  in  the  person  of  two  bishops, 
representing  opposite  customs  and  opinions.  Here  first  is  a  communing 
of  the  whole  church.  It  is  voluntary  on  either  side,  indicating  that  the 
men  held  their*  posit  ions  in  entire  indei>endence  one  of  the  other. 

Polycarp  was  a  representative  of  the  church  universal.  He  bore  her 
Habitg  in '  ^ver  prayerfully  upon  his  heart.     Withdrawing,  after  this, 

prayer.  from  the  persecution  threatening,  he  spent  night  and  day  in 

praying  for  all  Christians  and  all  churches  on  the  earth,  ^'as  was  his 
wont."  After  his  arrest,  which  we  now  approach,  he  begged  an  hour  for 
prayer,  which  became  two  hours.  He  included  in  his  petition  all  with 
whom  he  had  come  in  contact,  and  the  church  everywhere  through  the 
earth.  Thb  is  witnessed  by  his  church  in  the  circular  letter  concerning 
his  death. 

The  crown  of  the  life  of  Polycarp  was  its  close.  The  glory  encir- 
cling him  illumines  all  the  dark  background.  The  actors  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  great  parties  and  ages  in  fearful  conflict.  The  catastrophe, 
therefore,  is  world-wide  in  its  significance.  We  see,  first,  the  heathen 
raging.  Smyrna  becomes  the  scene  of  a  fearful  persecution.  The  Chris- 
tians are  the  victims  of  tortures  never  before  heard  of.  The  steadfastness 
of  a  youth  named  Germanicus  so  excites  the  mob  that  they  started  the 
shout,  "  Away  with  the  atheists  ! "  "  Let  Polycarp,  too,  be  taken ! "  The 
treachery  of  a  slave  who  was  put  under  torture  disclosed  the  retreat  of 

Friday  but  any  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  14th  fell;  consequently,  the  anniTereary  of 
Ilis  resurrection,  re'ckoninfi:  it  the  third  day,  the  16th  of  Nisan,  might  fall  on  any  of  the 
days  of  the  week.  The  other  churches  put  aside  the  Jewish  reckoning  of  monthSf  and 
made  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection  come  on  the  pame  day  of  the  week,  Sunday,  on 
which  it  wa»  celebrated  each  week  bv  Christendom.  There  were  differences  also  as  to  the 
manner  of  celebrating.  One  made  tFie  death,  the  other  the  resurrection,  prominent.  One, 
making  the  observance  of  the  14th,  on  which  the  Jews  ate  the  pa^hal  lamb,  have  reference 
to  Christt,  the  true  paschal  lamb,  and  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  ended  their  fast  on  that  daj| 
while  the  other,  who  kept  the  Sunday,  fasted  until  that  day. 
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the  latter.  He  had  kept  calm  after  the  news  of  the  outcry  against  him, 
mod  had  refused  to  leave  the  city.  Finally  he  had  yielded  to  the  entreat- 
ies of  many  Christians,  and  retired  to  a  barn  not  far  away.  There,  in 
prayer,  he  had  seen  in  a  vision  his  pillow  on  fire,  and  had  uttered  the 
prediction  that  he  would  be  burned  alive.  He  had  put  a  greater  distance 
between  himself  and  his  pursuers.  Found  at  last,  he  tried  to  fly  no 
more,  saying,  "  God's  will  be  done."  The  officers  were  astonished  at  the 
firmness  of  the  aged  person  who  addressed  them ;  some  repented,  upon 
hearing  his  prayers,  of  having  hunted  down  such  a  God-like  old  man. 

He  was  brought  into  the  city  next  day,  and  led  to  the  race-course.' 
When  he  had  spurned  every  threat  and  enticing  argument  used  to  secure 
hia  apostasy^  the  proconsul  caused  it  to  be  thrice  pro-  vaiiant  martyr- 
claimed,  •*  Polycarp  has  confessed  himself  a  Christian."  *^®™* 
Immediately  the  multitude  of  angry  heathen  shouted,  "  He  is  the  teacher 
of  godlessness,  the  destroyer  of  our  gods,  teaching  everywhere  neither 
to  pray  to  them  nor  to  sacrifice !  "  They  demanded  that  he  should  be 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or,  if  this  could  not  be,  that  he  should  be 
baroed  alive.  They  began  preparing  the  funeral  pile.  The  people  car- 
ried to  the  spot  wood  and  kindlings  from  the  shops  and  public  baths. 
The  Jews  joined  the  cry,  proving  among  the  foremost  in  the  enterprise, 
according  to  their  custom,  adds  the  church  record.  Nor  would  they  even 
promise  the  Christians  the  martyr's  body. 

It  was  made  a  point  by  pagan  magistrates  to  compel  Christians  to 
apostatize^  They  held  those  who  refused  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  The 
irenarch  who  conveyed  Polycarp  to  the  race-course  in  his  carriage,  fail- 
ing to  persuade  him,  heaped  revilings  on  him,  putting  him  out  of  the 
cjiariot  The  proconsul,  wishing,  it  would  seem,  to  save  him,  made 
farther  attempts.  But  he  feared  the  people  and  at  last  yielded  to  their 
importunity.  Polycarp  all  the  while  maintained  such  quiet  composure 
and  joyful  confidence  as  impressed  even  his  persecutors.  In  the  race- 
coarse  the  proconsul  exhorted  him  to  abjure  and  to  cry,  "  Perish  the 
godless !"  meaning  the  Christians.  Polycarp  with  grave  mien,  looking 
apoa  the  mass  of  pagans,  sighing,  and  looking  upwards,  said,  ^'  Perish 
the  godless  !"  The  proconsul  then  urged  him  to  blaspheme  Christ,  and 
he  would  set  him  free.  Polycarp  uttered  the  memorable  saying,  "  Eighty  / 
and  six  years  have  I  served  Him,  and  He  has  done  me  no  evil ;  how  can 
I  blaspheme  my  King,  my  Redeemer !  "  The  proconsul  threatened  him 
with  the  wild  beasts  ;  when  that  was  of  no  avail,  with  the  fire.  Polycarp 
repHed,  "  You  threaten  me  with  fire,  which  bums  for  an  hour,  and  dies 
oat.  Thou  knowest  not  the  fire  of  the  judgment  to  come,  and  the  ever- 
lasting torment  reserved  for  the  wicked.  But  why  do  you  hesitate? 
Inflict  what  you  will."  At  the  stake  he  prayed  once  more,  thanking 
God  that  He  deemed  him  worthy  of  this  day  and  this  hour,  to  drink  of 
Christ's  cap  and  to  be  numbered  among  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection 
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of  the  soul  and  body  to  everlastiDg  life.  Into  their  company  he  would 
be  welcomed,  this  day,  an  offering  well-pleasing  to  the  Lord.  When 
the  fire  was  kindled,  it  flamed  around  him,  without  touching  his  body. 
The  executioner  had  to  pierce  him  through  with  his  sword.  Thereupon 
so  much  blood  flowed  that  it  put  the  fire  out.  With  this  death  the  perse- 
cution for  that  time  came  to  an  end. 

Through  the  whole  dreadful  but  sublime  spectacle  the  Christians 
looked  on  un terrified,  though  in  danger  of  their  lives.  To  these  eye- 
witnesses the  account  that  was  drawn  up  by  the  Smyrna  church  makes 
its  appeal.  The  letter  reverently  names  Poly  carp  an  apostolic  and  pro- 
phetic teacher,  a  marvelous  witness  of  the  truth.  This  epistle  was  sent 
to  a  church  in  Phrygia,  and  through  it  to  distant  brethren,  that  they  might 
praise  the  Lord,  who  from  among  his  servants  had  chosen  such  a  witness. 
Li  commemorating  this  martynlom  tliere  have  been  different  opinions  as 
to  its  date,  owing  to  doubtful  manuscripts.  The  Alexandrian  chronicle 
names  March  26,  163;  the  Greeks  fix  upon  February  23d;  the  Latins, 
January  26th.  The  year  169  has  had  advocates,  and  lately  the  year 
167.  The  time  was  near  that  when,  as  has  been  seen,  Justin  also  re- 
ceived the  martyr's  crown.  —  F.  P. 

LIFE  V.    ORIGEN. 

A.   D.   185-A.   D.   251.      IN   THE   EAST,  —  EGYPT. 

Who  shall  enter  the  ranks  of  the  saintly,  the  chosen  in  the  church  of 
God  ?  He  who  b  imbued  with  the  love  of  Christ ;  he  whose  heart  is 
pure,  his  zeal  untiring,  his  talents  consecrated,'  his  renunciation  of  self 
and  the  world  complete ;  he  who  proves  by  deed  that  he  counts  not  life 
dear  to  himself,  who  works  and  wars  for  God's  kingdom,  who  spends 
himself  in  the  service  of  truth  and  love ;  he  who  has  the  testimony  of 
the  noblest  and  loftiest  church  teachers,  such  as  have  learned  him  well, 
and  have  shared  in  his  treasures.     This  man,  with  right,  shall  enter. 

Such  an  one  is  Origen,  the  greatest  of  the  church  teachers  of  the  third 
century.  His  equal  in  comprehensive  learning,  depth  of  judgment,  and 
keenness  of  intellect  has  scarcely  existed  before  or  after  him.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  noted  for  a  fervid  temperament,  an  exalted  enthusiasm, 
deep  piety,  and  a  blameless  life  from  his  youth  up.  With  all  his  noble 
gifts  and  his  far-spread  fame  of  wisdom  and  piety,  he  is  crowned  with 
the  most  beauteous  grace  of  a  genuine  humility.  Origen  was  born,  in 
all  probability,  in  Alexandria,  the  town  where  East  and  West  blended^ 
Time  of  birth  •  ^"  peculiar  fashiou,  their  sciences  and  their  religions  ; 
training.  where,  also,  the  truth  of  the  Bible  made  its  notable  alli- 

ance with  Greek  philosophy,  by  which  the  form  of  Christian  theology 
was  so  much  iufiuenced.     The  year  185  a.  d.  may  be  accepted  as  the 
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time.  His  parents  were  Christians.  From  his  very  childhood  the  Word 
of  God  was  his  portion.  His  father,  Leonidas,  a  pious  and  highly  edu- 
cated man,  himself  undertook  the  training  of  this  his  first-born  son,  whose 
great  endowments  were  early  perceived  by  him.  He  imparted  to  him 
the  rudiments  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  elements  of  Greek  learning. 
At  the  same  time  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  religious  training,  by 
reading  with  him  daily  the  Scriptures,  and  causing  him  to  learn  and 
repeat  entire  portions  by  heart.  As  a  boy  Origen  showed  an  inquiring 
spirit,  a  living  desire  for  thorough  understanding  of  the  Bible.  He 
would  not  be  content  with  the  simple  surface  meaning.  He  often  em- 
barrassed his  fiither  with  his  questions  about  the  meaning  and  object  of 
what  he  read  or  recited.  At  times  his  father  rebuked  such  questioning, 
and  bade  him  keep  to  the  simple  reading  of  the  text ;  but  in  his  heart 
he  rejoiced  greatly,  thanking  God  for  permitting  him  to  be  the  father  of 
such  a  son.  Often,  it  is  told,  would  he  uncover  the  breast  of  his  sleeping 
boy,  and  reverently  kiss  it,  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  liis 
feUher's  instruction  and  guidance  were  added  the  efforts  of  pious  and 
intelligent  masters,  —  first  of  Pantaeuus,  whose  influence  Origen  found 
most  wholesome;  then  of  Clement,  on  whose  catechetical  classes  he 
mast  have  attended  when  quite  a  youth. 

To  this  period  of  careful  training  and  undisturbed  progress  in  religion 
and  calture  succeeded  times  of  heavy  trial.  Then  he  proved  that  what 
he  had  learned  he  cherished  as  his  life,  as  his  highest  good,  for  which  he 
was  ready  to  give  up  everything  beside.  The  Christian  community  of 
Alexandria  felt,  above- others,  the  fearful  rage  of  the  persecution  by  Sep- 
timias  Severus.  A  multitude  of  Christians  suffered  martyrdom.  Origen, 
then  but  seventeen,  was  filled  with  an  exceeding  longing  Boyiah  martjr. 
for  such  a  fate.  He  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by  his  'p^'* 
mother  from  making  himself  a  sacrifice.  -  After  his  father  had  been  thrown 
into  prison,  he  was  the  more  possessed  by  this  desire.  He  was  kept  back 
only  by  his  mother^s  hiding  his  clothes.  As  he  could  not  go  to  his  fa- 
ther, he  addressed  him  a  written  exhortation,  of  which  these  words  have 
been  preserved :  "  Take  care  not  to  change,  for  our  sake,  thy  mind." 
Leonidas  died  the  death  of  a  martyr.  All  his  property  having  been  con- 
fiscated, he  left  his  wife  and  his  seven  children  poor  and  helpless.  A 
Christian  matron  took  pity  on  these  forsaken  ones.  Distinguished  for 
other  deeds,  this  woman  had  also  taken  into  her  home  and  adopted  as  her 
son  Paul  of  Antioch,  a  noted  leader  of  heretics  in  Alexandria.  To  hear 
this  man,  thus  esteemed  by  her,  there  came  a  crowd,  not  only  of  his  own 
partisans,  but  of  believing  Christians.  Origen,  however,  could  not  be 
indoced  even  to  take  part  with  him  in  prayers.  By  exceeding  diligence, 
the  youth  was  soon  so  far  along  in  grammatic  studies  that  he  could 
give  lessons,  and  so  earn  his  own  living.  His  spiritual  talent  was  also 
tamed  to  aoooant  by  this  zealous  young  Christian.     There  came  to  him 
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pagans  to  be  taught  the  Scriptures,  especiallj  Plutarch,  who,  after  lead- 
ing a  godly  life,  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  his  brother 
Ileraklcs,  a  stern  ascetic,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of 

Early  trophiM.  ,  ,  * 

Alexandria.  New  opportunity  was  given  Origen,  by  a 
persecution  under  the  prefect  Aquila,  to  prove  the  strength  of  his  faith. 
With  admirable  fearlessness  he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  perse- 
cuted brethren,  and  of  those  doomed  to  die.  Whether  personally  known 
to  him  or  not,  he  openly  acknowledged  them,  visited  them  in  prison,  was 
near  them  when  they  were  tried,  accompanied  them  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, exhorted  them  there,  and  with  a  brother*s  kiss  bade  them  farewell. 
The  pagan  mob  grew  enraged  at  him  and  greeted  him  with  stones,  but  he 
continued  unhurt,  a  divine  arm  wonderfully  protecting  him.  His  zeal 
and  courage  in  proclaiming  Clirist  caused  many  plots  against  him.  A 
conspiracy  was  made  by*  the  pagans,  and  his  house  surrounded  by  sol- 
diers. He  stole  out,  obedient  in  this  also  to  his  Lord's  command  (Matt. 
X.  23).  In  this  way  he  had  to  flee  from  house  to  house.  He  could 
nowhere  remain  hid,  for  learners  crowded  round  a  teacher  who  thas  ful- 
filled his  words  in  his  actions.  By  the  success  of  his  teaching  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Demetrius,  his  bishop.  The  youth  of  eighteen  was 
appointed  by  him  a  catechist.  The  catechetical  school  was  at  that  time 
closed  through  Clement's  departure  at  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution. 
Origen,  that  he  might  devote  himself  wholly  to  this  work,  gave  up  his 
grammar  school,  and  with  it  his  means  of  subsistence.  The  care  of  his 
family  was  undertaken  by  the  churcli.  For  his  own  support  he  provided 
by  the  sale  of  a  fine  collection  of  copies  of  old  works  for  a  daily  income 
of  four  oboli  [about  ten  cents].  His  way  of  life  was  such  as  to  deaden 
within  him  all  fleshly  lusts.  After  a  day  of  hard  work  and  fasting,  he 
scarcely  allowed  himself  sleep  at  night,  but  devoted  most  of  its  hours  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  denied  liimself  every  comfort  to  fulfill 
literally  Christ's  precepts.  He  slept  on  the  bare  ground,  discarded  shoes, 
and  owned  but  one  coat.  Ho  refrained  from  the  use  of  wine  and  meat. 
He  learned  to  endure  cold  and  nakedness.  He  carried  his  self-denial  to 
an  extreme.  Rich  friends  who,  from  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done  for 
them,  would  have  gladly  shared  with  him,  he  grieved  by  positively  refus- 
ing every  gift.  This  example  of  strict  temperance  wiis  copied  by  many 
of  his  pupils.  In  this  manner  he  lived  for  years  wholly  devoted  to  his 
work  ;  and  multitudes,  both  men  and  women,  were  through  him  led  to 
the  truth,  some  of  them  testifying  it  even  to  death.  His  classes  con- 
Teaches  theoi-  stantly  increasing,  in  onler  to  obtain  leisure  for  the  contem- 
^^'  plation  of  divine  truth,  and  for  the  study  and  exposition  of 

the  Scriptures,  he  entrusted  the  beginners  to  his  friend  Herakles,  a  man 
of  culture  and  Christian  zeal,  while  he  devoted  himself  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced. He  counted  two  acquirements  still  necessary  to  perfectly  equip 
him  for  his  calling.     Inasmuch  as  he  had  many  learned  men,  heathen  and 
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heretics,  seeking  through  him  an  introduction  to  the  higher  walks  of  Chris- 
tian Bcieuce,  he  felt  bound  to  study  thoroughly  that  Grecian  philosophy 
in  which  more  or  less  their  errors  and  heresies  were  rooted.  Hence  he 
not  only  read  the  works  of  the  philosophers,  old  and  new,  but  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  most  noted  philosopher  of  the  time,  Ammonius  Sak- 
kas,  who  put  together  in  a«lively  fashion  all  the  achievements  of  that  and 
of  former  ages  in  the  way  of  philosophy.  Origen  found  here  much  that 
was  congenial,  but  in  principles  of  great  moment  had  to  place  himself  in 
direct  opposition.  He  was  now  better  able,  however,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  him.  He  could  conduct  his  pupils  through  the  various  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  teach  them  to  distinguish  the  true  and  the  false  in 
them,  and  at  last  to  recognize  in  the  doctrine  of  revelation  that  whole 
and  perfect  truth  of  which  the  others  had  caught  only  single  rays.  This 
was  his  first  achievement.  Out  of  it  came  his  first  great  book,  his  volume 
on  the  foundation  doctrines  of  our  faith.  In  this  he  sought,  on  the  basis 
of  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  church,  to  build  a  complete  system  of 
Christian  doctrine.  By  proving  the  apostolic  doctrine  so  far  as  necessary, 
by  defining  it,  clearing  up  this  or  that  point,  or  by  presenting  its  inner 
coherence,  he  made  that  doctrine  avail  to  the  conviction  of  the  thought- 
ful and  inquiring.  He  aimed  to  show  that  Christianity  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  life  on  which  philosophies  and  heresies  had  spent  themselves  to 
DO  purpose.  The  work  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  their  deeper  meanings. 

The  chief  task  that  Origen  set  himself  in  life,  and  on  which  he  toiled 
unwearied  to  the  cUse,  was  truly  and  thoroughly  to  understand  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  assist  others  to  understand  them.  He,  who  when  a 
boy  thoughtfully  searched  into  their  secrets,  was  engaged  all  his  life  in 
finding  their  profounder  meaning.  The  heathen  longed  to  find  in  their 
legends  of  gods  and  heroes  a  hidden  sense.  How  much  more  should 
they  who  know  the  true  God  feel  justified  in  seeking,  from  the  divinely 
inspireii  book  of  his  revealed  will,  something  beyond  what  the  reading 
of  the  literal  text  may  offer.  Already  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had  done 
the  like  with  the  Old  Testament  Among  Christian  teachers  Clement 
had  followed  in  their  footsteps.  Origen,  however,  went  further,  both  in 
the  laying  down  of  principles  and  rules,  and  in  their  application.  As  man 
consists  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  Holy  Scripture  has  a  scripture  expo- 
threefold  sense,  literal,  moral,  and  spiritual.  That  lying  on  "'*®^- 
the  surface  answers  to  the  body.  The  second  corresponds  to  the  soul. 
This  includes,  in  histories  and  the  like,  general  moral  laws,  precepts, 
and  warnings.  It  is  a  moral  mirror  of  the  race.  Beyond  lies  the  third 
sense,  corresponding  to  the  spirit,  according  to  which  the  Bible  histories 
and  the  like  indicate  supernatural  events  and  relationships,  conditions 
and  events  of  the  spirit  world.  The  beings  there,  far  above  earth,  and 
older  than  its  creation,  are  in  closest  relations  with  our  race.     Their  un- 
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restrained  actiyitj  and  free  will  alone  make  intelligible  the  otherwise  io- 
explicable  diversities  of  this  earthly  life.  This  secret  of  the  deeper  sense 
can  be  unfolded  only  by  the  Spirit  who  has  given  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Its  perception  is  the  result  of  superior  enlightenment,  proceeding  from. 
following  Christ  in  the  denying  and  renouncing  of  self.  Thought  and 
conduct,  teaching  and  life,  depend,  with  Origen,  one  upon  another.  Hia 
study  of  Scripture  extends  over  all  portions  of  sacred  thought  In  prac- 
tical expositions  or  homilies  for  the  congregation,  comprehending  al- 
most every  book  of  the  Bible,  he  unfolds  its  moral  worth  and  applies 
it  to  every -day  life.  Again  he  applies  himself  to  unlock  the  deepest  se- 
crets of  Holy  Writ.  All  the  while  he  was  toiling  after  that  upon  which 
everything  depended,  the  finding  and  fixing  of  the  literal  meaning.  The 
better  to  succeed  in  this  he  learned  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  he  had  reached  man's  estate.  Throughout  many  years 
he  toiled  on  a  work  which  was  to  establish  a  correct  Greek  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  permanent  use  in  the  churches,  by  the  comparison  of 
the  original  text  and  the  different  Greek  translations  (called  Hexapla 
and  Tetrapla).  He  found  a  faithful  assistant  in  his  friend  Ambrosias. 
This  man  had  been  attracted  to  Origen's  lectures  by  his  learning  and 
ability,  and  been  cured  by  him  of  heresy.  From  that  moment  his  only 
thought  was  to  make  Origen *s  great  gifts  more  effective  for  blessing  the 
world.  He  removed  his  religious  scruples  in  regard  to  publishing  his 
Scripture  expositions  and  his  system  of  doctrine.  He  aided  Origen  with 
hb  handsome  fortune,  employing  seven  short-hand  writers  for  him  to  dic- 
tate to  by  turns,  and  expert  young  girls  to  copy  his  productions.  Origen 
thus  continued  for  many  years  without  hindrance  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  orally  and  by  his  pen.  Meanwhile  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome 
to  acquaint  himself  further  with  that  very  ancient  community.  Later 
he  visited  Arabia,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Roman  governor  there  to  a 
conference,  and  won  great  and  lasting  esteem.  In  the  year  216  A.  D., 
when  Origen  was  thirty-one,  Caracalla,  the  emperor,  instituted  a  fearfnl 
massacre  in  Alexandriii,  designing  it  especially  against  the  learned.  Ori- 
Escape  to  Pal-  g®"^  betook  himself  to  friends  of  his  in  Palestine,  to  Alex- 
wtine.  ander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  fellow-pupil  under  Clem- 

ent, and  Theocritus,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  who  held  him  in  highest  honor. 
Both  insisted  upon  his  giving  lectures  in  their  congregations.  In  that 
country  a  layman  was  allowed  such  privilege.  In  Alexandria  it  had 
been  a  thing  unheard  of  for  a  layman  to  lecture  in  presence  of  bishops. 
The  Palestine  bishops  were  severely  reproached  by  Demetrius  of  AJex- 
andria.  Origen  was  sharply  summoned  home,  first  by  letters  from  the 
bishop,  then  through  the  deacons.  He  obeyed,  and  resumed  his  former 
occupations,  with  but  a  short  interruption  caused  by  a  journey  to  Anti- 
och.  He  was  summoned  thither  by  the  emperor,  Alexander  SeveruSy 
who  favored  the  Christians.     He  there  bore  witness  to  the  faith  before 
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the  pious  mother  of  the  emperor,  Julia  Mammaea,  who  had  desired  to 
hear  the  celebrated  teacher  of  Christianity. 

Origen  was  next  called  to  Greece,  by  a  matter  of  pressing  moment, 
the  unsettling  of  the  churches  there,  through  heresies.  Furnished  with 
letters  of  introduction  by  his  bishop,  he  traveled  by  way  of  Palestine. 
Here  his  two  bbhop  friends,  in  conjunction  with  other  neighboring  bish- 
ops, consecrated  him  as  presbyter,  in  the  city  of  Cesarea.  The  event 
was  to  him  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  He  became  involved  in  disputes 
at  Athens.  A  great  uproar  was  raised.  False  reports  of  what  took 
place  were  circulated.  Returning  home,  he  found  a  changed  atmos- 
phere. He  felt  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  retired  from  the  scene. 
In  a  synod  composed  of  Egyptian  bishops  and  a  portion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian presbyters,  he  was  declared,  on  the  motion  of  Demetrius,  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  teacher's  office,  and  excluded  from  the  chufch  of  Alexan- 
dria. In  a  second  assembly,  composed  only  of  bishops,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office  as  presbyter.  The  motive  to  this  act,  whether  jealousy  of 
the  high  distinction  won  by  his  lectures,  or  doubt  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  or 
merely  the  belief  that  he  had  transgressed  church  rules,  cannot  be  de- 
termined. A  circular  letter  was  sent  by  the  synod  into  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  making  known  the  decision.  The  churches  in  Palestine 
and  Phenida,  Arabia  and  Achaia,  alone  would  not  acquiesce  in  it  Ori- 
gen felt  this  wound  deeply,  but  submitted  to  the  painful  trial  with  Cbris- 
tian  spirit.  He  believed  it  his  duty  to  pity  and  pray  for  his  enemies,  and 
not  to  hate  them.  He  sought  to  prove,  especially  to  his  friends  in  Alex- 
andria, his  orthodox  belief.  He  thenceforth  made  his  home  in  Palestine, 
the  primitive  abode  of  Christianity.  He  found  in  that  central  point  of  the 
known  world  a  centre  of  operations.  Thence  the  learning  of  Alexandria 
was  scattered  far  and  wide.  The  church  of  Cesarea,  founded  by  Peter, 
and  next  in  age  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  church 
in  Palestine  and  vied  with  Alexandria  in  her  culture.  After  reposing  a 
whOe  in  Jerusalem,  Origen  gave  himself  to  his  work  of  preparing  Script- 
ure expositions  for  Christendom,  and  to  public  lecturing  in  the  church, 
where  he  had  bishops  for  his  pupils.  He  took  nothing  from  other  sages, 
bat  presented  the  Christian  system  as  the  perfect  science.  His  school  of 
theology  greatly  prospered.  There  gathered  to  him  here  j^^  ^^  .^ 
many  eager  pupils,  even  from  far  countries,  among  the  rest  ceHare*. 
the  afterwards  famous  Gregory,  called  also  Thaumaturgns  (wonder- 
worker), a  Cappadocian,  who,  as  bishop  of  New  Cesarea,  finished  a  ca- 
reer fall  of  blessed  activities.  He  had  come  to  Cesarea  with  very  differ- 
ent intentions,  but  was  so  impressed  by  the  powerful  speech  and  whole 
character  of  Origen,  the  repose  and  enthusiasm,  the  power  and  purity 
of  his  life,  that  he  gave  up  every  former  plan,  and,  with  his  brother 
Athenodoms,  remained  near  Origen.  After  ^yq  years  of  intercourse  he 
was  called  to  go  away.  In  a  farewell  speech  he  portrayed  the  great 
teacher's  inflaence  over  him,  in  glowing  language. 
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Origen*B  time  of  quiet  work  and  productiveness  ended  when  Mazi- 
min,  the  murderer  of  Alexander  Severus,  turned  his  wrath  against  the 
Christians,  whom  his  victim  had  favored,  and  especially  against  their 
leaders  and  instructors.  Origen  escaped,  going  first  to  his  friend  and 
well-wisher,  bishop  Firmilianus,  in  Cappadocian  Cesarea.  He  could  be 
safe,  even  here,  only  by  remaining  strictly  concealed  in  the  house  of  a 
Christian  lady,  one  Juliana.  He  there  obtained  excellent  opportunities 
for  his  learned  studies.  He  interested  himself  also  in  the  sufferings  and 
perils  of  his  friends.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  his  comrade,  Ambrosias, 
also  to  the  presbyter  Protoktetus,  in  Cesarea,  both  of  them  in  prison  with 
reason  to  apprehend  the  very  worst.  With  the  deepest  sympathy,  he 
sets  before  them  the  strong  supports  of  God's  Word.  He  mounts  to  ex- 
alted contemplations,  to  lead  them  to  estimate  slightly  the  earthly  and  to 
surrender  life  joyfully.  He  praises  the  preciousness  of  a  steadfast  con- 
fession, and  the  blessedness  of  a  martyr  death,  not  only  to  tlie  sufferer, 
but  to  all  who  will  be  affected  by  it.  He  had  some  time  before  this,  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  Ambrosius,  composed  an  article  on  prayer,  in  which 
he  had  joined  the  profoundest  reflections  upon  the  character  of  the  exer- 
cise with  the  heartiest  exhortations.  He  had  set  forth  with  care  every- 
thing, internal  or  external,  pertaining  to  prayer,  and  had  given  an  ex- 
cellent exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Through  all  of  it  were  dis- 
played the  marked  characteristics  of  Origen,  his  contemplativeness  and  his 
practicalness,  one  in  living  harmony  with  the  other. 

When,  at  Maximin's  death,  the  persecution  ceased,  Origen  returned 
to  Cesarea,  and  continued  writing  his  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  as  before.  In  a  long  sojouni  which  he  made  in 
Athens,  he  continued  this  work.  He  began  there  his  exposition  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  in  which,  according  to  Jerome's  opinion,  he  surpassed  him- 
self. Origen  finds  in  this  dialogue  between  Christ  and  his  Bride  the 
picture  of  true  love  in  all  its  degrees,  up  to  immediate  intercourse  with 
God.  He  finished  this  work  after  he  had  returned  to  Cesarea*  Re- 
peated invitations  came  to  him  to  go  to  Arabia;  there  his  loving  insight 
won  again  many  erring  ones,  and  restored  peace  to  the  church.  In  this 
quiet  period  Origen  finished  his  chief  commentaries  on  the  Scrip\ures. 
He  also  undertook,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ambrose,  a  work  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  second-best  production  of  his  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
his  pamphlet  against  Celsus,  a  defense  of  the  Christian  faith  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  times.  He  rebuts  in  this  the  keen  but  frivolous  attacks 
of  that  Platonizing  philosopher  (who  was  then  recently  deceased).  It  is 
Origen's  most  mature  and  solid  production.  In  it  he  displays  a  wealth 
of  learning,  and  with  marked  penetration  sets  forth  the  truth  and  divin- 
ity of  Christianity  in  its  brightest  light 

He  was  not  to  end  his  life  in  quiet  The  emperor  Philip  the  Ara- 
bian, who  had  favored  tlie  Christians,  and  who,  with  his  empress,  had 
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been  addressed  by  Origen  in  letters,  was  now  dethroned  by  Decius,  a 
zealous  worshiper  of  the  heathen  gods.  This  man,  resolving  to  annihilate 
the  **  state-endangering "  religion  of  the  Christians,  decreed  a  persecu- 
tion unparalleled  in  its  simultaneous  outburst  in  all  portions^of  the  em- 
pire, and  in  its  systematic  cruelty.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  bring 
the  people  back  to  the  ancient  worship.  Admonitions,  threats,  ill-treat- 
ment, extremest  tortures,  —  these  were  the  successive  means  that  were 
employed;  they  made  many  Christians  give  way.  Origen  had  foreseen 
that  the  pagan  belief  in  the  increase  of  Christians  as  the  source  of  the  nu- 
merous revolts  in  the  Roman  Empire  would  bring  on  this  conflict.  When 
the  shock  came,  he  met  it  with  the  courage  of  a  believer.  He  passed 
through  terrible  tortures  and  kept  his  steadfastness  un-  Tortures  and 
broken.  Though  death  was  not  directly  induced  by  these  ^^^^' 
sufferings,  it  was  undoubtedly  hastened.  Sustained  himself  in  days  of 
trial,  and  quickened  by  divine  strength,  he  addressed  to  others,  in  need 
of  help,  many  consoling  letters  in  the  closing  days  of  his  life.  This  pil- 
grim to  God  then  finished  his  course  when  near  seventy  years  of  age 
(a.  d.  254),  at  Tyre,  where  long  afterwards  his  grave  was  shown. 
Christ  was  his  life.  To  sing  the  praises  of  Christ,  and  to  acknowledge 
Ilim  in  every  revelation  of  Himself  while  on  earth  till  the  hour  of  his 
exaltation,  to  imprint  Christ*s  likeness  of  love  and  wisdom  upon  him- 
self^ and  to  help  others  to  like  confession  of  Christ,  to  holy  living  and  to 
happy  dying,  this  was  the  effort  of  Origen,  never  ceasing  and  richly 
saooessful.  To  him  to  die  was  also  gain.  While  he  continues,  in  spite 
of  the  slander  heaped  on  him  by  malice  and  ignorance,  a  bright-shining 
light  in  the  church  on  earth,  he  is  also  verifying  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
*•  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father."  —  C.  F.  K 
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Providence,  in  differing  ways,  has  guarded  the  memories  of  the  holy 
men  and  women  who  have  deserved  well  (humanly  speaking)  of  the 
Christian  chnrch.  Of  some,  it  has  preserved  the  outer  life,  the  story  of 
their  deeds  and  sufferings;  of  others,  the  writings.  The  latter  is  the 
case  with  the  man  we  now  contemplate.  He  stands  in  the  rank  of  "  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,"  or  men  next  the  Apostles'  times,  whose  writings  are,  in  age, 
nearest  to  the  New  Testament  canon.  His  outer  life  is  little  known  to 
OS*  but  in  his  writings,  especially  the  one  affirmed  positively  to  be  his, 
his  Christian  mind  leaves  us  its  testimony.  This  we  dare  call  an  ^<  Act" 
as  much  as  any  other  deed  of  faith  and  love  ever  done  to  benefit  the 
church. 
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Clement  of  Rome  (Clemens  Romanus),  always  thus  designated  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Clemens  Alexandrinus),  who 
lived  a  century  later,  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  same  Clement  whom 
Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3)  calls  his  true  yoke-fellow,  whose  name  with  those  of 
others,  his  fellow-laborers,  is  in  the  Book  of  Life.  A  testimony  such  as 
this  far  outweighs  the  most  elaborately  written  biography  of  many  a 
celebrated  man. 

Our  Clement  we  find  pastor  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
succeeding  Anacletus  (Kletus),  the  successor  of  Linus.  At  least  so  £u- 
incidents  of  hi«  sc^hius  tclls  US  (iii.  13).  Some  say  he  came  immediately 
"'*•  after  Linus,  others,  again,  after  Peter.     He  died  (see  Eu- 

sebius,  iii.  34)  in  the  third  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan  (a.  d.  101),  after 
he  had  for  nine  years  been  eminent  in  preaching  the  Word  of  God,  and 
in  leading  the  church.  Later  Catholic  writers  have  called  him  a  martyr. 
According  to  their  legends,  Trajan  banished  him  to  the  Chersonesus, 
then,  on  account  of  great  public  calamities,  had  him  drowned  in  the  sea ; 
but  of  all  this,  history  knows  nothing.  Clement,  we  believe,  died  a  nat- 
ural death.  Yet  he  may  none  the  less  be  reckoned  one  of  the  church's 
faithful  witnesses,  for  amid  great  suffering  and  persecutions  he  preserved 
that  frame  of  mind  which  beseems  a  martyr. 

This  frame  of  mind  is  especially  evident  in  the  letters  which  Clement 
wrote  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  This  community  was  even  in  Paul's 
time  troubled  by  dissensions.  Now  the  schism,  in  wider  and  more  ag- 
gravated form,  it  seems,  breaks  out  anew,  setting  itself  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  church.  Clement,  upon  hearing  of  it,  addresses  the  church  a 
letter  (about  a.  d.  99,  though  some  say  earlier,  even  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem).     He  exhorts  to  unity,  to  humilitr,  to 

Letter  on  unity.  '.  ▼▼       ,       ,»  ,       .    ,  , 

obedience  and  patience.  He  dwells  on  the  judgment  and 
the  resurrection,  of  which  Nature,  with  her  changes  of  day  and  night, 
seed-time  and  harvest,  is  a  striking  symbol ;  as  is  also  the  Phoenix  of 
Arabia.  He  employs  the  visible  creation  as  his  first  argument  to  bring 
their  stubborn  wills  to  harmony.  He  finds  in  it  God's  voice  to  man,  en- 
treating him  to  obey  the  divine  commands.  Do  not  the  constellations 
move  after  an  eternal  law,  and,  day  and  night,  march  along  the  path 
marked  out  for  them,  without  disturbing  one  another  ?  Sun,  moon,  and 
starry  choirs,  all  in  their  course  obey  the  Creator's  will,  without  once 
transgressing.  The  fruitful  earth  at  his  word  produces  food  in  abundance 
for  men  and  beasts  and  all  created  things,  without  wavering  or  tarrying. 
The  inaccessible  depths  of  the  abyss  are  by  these  same  laws  preserved ; 
the  vast  gulf  of  the  sea  is  by  the  Creator's  power  kept  that  it  burst  not  its 
bounds  j  for  so  the  Lord  saith :  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  far- 
ther :  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  The  ocean,  impassable 
by  man,  and  the  worlds  beyond  obey  the  same  law  of  (Sod ;  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter  succeed  one  another  in  joyous  turn.    The  winds. 
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with  full  freedom,  perform  their  service,  in  the  appointed  place  and  time. 
The  never  exhausted  fountains,  which  Providence  has  made  for  our  health 
and  enjoyment,  offer  their  bosoms  unceasingly  for  the  preservation  of  hu- 
man life.  The  smallest  animals  exist  in  peace  and  harmony  side  by  side. 
All  these  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  has  ordained,  that  they  may 
be  preserved  in  concord  and  unity  for  the  good  of  all,  especially  for  our 
good,  who  fly  for  safety  to  his  mercy,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  be  glory  and  honor,  forever  and  ever. 

In  the  same  way  as  to  nature's  eternal  laws,  Clement  leads  his  hearers 
to  history.  He  places  before  them  the  example  of  Enoch,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Lot,  Moses,  Job,  David,  and  others ;  also  of  the  Christian  martyrs, 
especially  of  Peter  and  Paul.  But  above  all  he  points  them  to  Christ, 
whom  he  presents  to  them  as  the  sublimest  example  of  humility  and  obe- 
dience. **  See,"  he  exclsiims,  "  dear  people,  what  an  example  is  given  us 
here.  If  the  Lord  so  humbles  Himself,  what  shall  we  do,  who  through 
Him  have  come  beneath  the  gentle  yoke  of  his  grace?"  As  earnestly 
and  unweariedly  as  Clement  exhorts  to  Christian  virtue  does  he  avoid 
carefully  the  error  that  God's  favor  can  be  won  by  man's  own  righteous- 
ness. He  plainly  says  that  we  who  are  called  to  do  Grod's  will  in  Christ 
cannot  justify  our  own  selves,  neither  by  our  wisdom  nor  our  under- 
•tanding,  neither  by  our.  piety  nor  the  works  which  we  in  the  zeal  of  our 
hearts  have  done,  but  by  our  faith,  by  which  Almighty  God  has  justified 
every  one  from  eternity.  He  says :  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  way  wherein 
we  find  salvation,  the  high  priest  who  presents  our  gifts ;  He  is  the  inter- 
cessor and  the  helper  of  our  weakness.  Through  Him  let  us  gaze  up  to 
heaven's  heights  ;  through  Him,  as  through  a  glass,  behold  God's  spotless 
and  majestic  countenance ;  through  Him  are  the  eyes  of  our  understand- 
ing opened;  through  Him  our  unreasoning  and  darkened  souls  are 
kindled  with  his  marvelous  light ;  through  Him  will  the  Lord  grant  us 
a  taste  of  his  immortal  wisdom,  through  Him  who  is  the  reflector  of 
his  glory."  These  passages  are  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  contents  of  this  letter.  It  was  much  cherished  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  (as  current  and  credible  witnesses  assure  us),  for,  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  it  was  read  aloud  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  Besides 
this  first  letter,  a  second  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  is  men- 
tioned, which  has  come  to  us,  however,  only  as  a  fragment.  It  is  less  a 
letter,  however,  than  a  speech  or  homily,  and  by  many  is  thought  not  to 
be  Clement's  at  all. 

There  are  still  other  writings  ascribed  to  our  Clement.  But  betray- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  work  of  heretical  parties  by  their  deviation  through- 
oat  from  pure  apostolic  Christianity,  they  are,  by  all  well  versed  in  the 
matter,  pronounced  spurious.  It  is  not  our  task  to  enter  more  closely 
here  into  these  pseudo-Clementine  writings.  They  are  to  the  church 
historian  an  attractive  source  from  which  he  may  derive  a  record  of  errors 
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as  they  opposed,  even  in  the  first  centuries,  tlie  pure  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  In  one  of  these  writings  [the  "  Recognitiones  "]  the  history  of 
uii  story  in  ^"'*  apostolic  father  appears  in  the  form  of  a  romance,  whose 
romance.  substance  is  briefly  this :  Clement,  the  son  of  a  Roman  of 

high  birth,  Faustiuianus,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle  with  his  doubtSy 
was  induced,  by  the  preaching  of  Barnabas  in  Rome,  to  travel  to  Pal- 
estine, that  he  might  obtain  more  exact  knowledge  of  Christianity  from 
the  Apostle  Peter,  whom  he  had  long  desired  to  know.  He  found  the 
A[)ostlo  in  Cesarea,  and  from  him  received  Christian  instruction.  Tlien 
into  Peter's  mouth  are  put  teachings  not  at  all  like  apostolic  doctrines, 
but  the  true  and  the  false,  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish,  mingled  in 
dreadful  confusion.  From  Clement's  unexpectedly  encountering  his 
father  and  mother,  whom  he  thought  he  had  lost,  the  book  received  Its 
name  of  *•  Recognitiones."  The  so-called  Clementines  (or  Homilies)  are 
written  in  like  spirit.  In  them  the  heretical  sentiment  comes  out  still 
more  strongly.  It  was  natural,  in  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
that  the  gloomy  j>ower  of  error  should  try  to  array  itself  in  the  radi- 
ance of  apostolic  authority,  the  more  surely  to  mislead  meu*s  minds.  It 
becomes  hence  the  earnest  duty  of  theological  research  to  sifb  the  true 
from  the  false,  and  to  remove  from  the  revered  forms  of  the  old  time 
the  webs  which  either  willful  lying  or  dreaming  imagination  has  woven 
round  them.  This  has,  especially  iii  recent  days,  been  done  by  the  schol- 
arly investigation  of  these  pseudo-Clementine  epistles.  The  more  the 
cloud  of  error  is  dispelled,  the  purer  the  light  of  the  genuine  Clementine 
letter  beams  u[K)n  us;  a  mild  star  in  the  heaven  of  the  early  church, 
which,  though  exceeded  by  the  stronger,  purer  light  of  apostolic  Word, 
yet  received  its  radiance  from  the  same  sun  as  they.  —  K.  R.  H. 


LIFE  VII.     IREN.T.US. 

A.    D.    136  ? -A.    D.    202.        IX    THE    WEST, GAUL. 

Among  those  early  Christians  whom  we  may  truly  regard  as  spiritual 
fathers  of  our  church,  IreuKus  takes  a  prominent  place.  He  is  especially 
uot;ible  as  one  in  whom  evangelical  sentiment  came  into  conflict  with  a 
rising  Catholicism.  Distinguished  as  he  is,  and  honored  as  he  was  in 
the  church  of  old,  he  is  but  dimly  known  to  us  in  his  outer  life.  A  few 
points  have  come  down.  His  home  in  youth,  and  no  doubt  his  native 
place,  was  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  of  Greek  origin,  as  his  name  shows. 
A  short  but  precious  fragment,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  places  Irenicus,  at 
least  in  his  early  years,  in  direct  connection  with  the  aged  Apostle  John. 
Confirmation  of  this  is  added  by  a  John-like  clearness,  depth,  and  fervor 
which  meet  us  in  his  writings,  treating,  as  they  do  for  the  most  part,  of 
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practical  Christianity.  Till  latest  old  age  Ireuseus  recalled,  with  loving 
fidelity,  those  days  when  he,  a  boy  full  of  glowing  faith,  as  in  after 
years,  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  venerable  pastor  Polycarp,^  of  Smyrna, 
listening  to  his  recital  of  the  miracles  and  teachings  of  the  Lord.  lie 
was  also  in  contact  with  other  immediate  disciples  of  the  Apostles.  lie 
shared  with  others,  as  opportunity  ofiercd,  the  memorable  things  he  heard 
from  them  upon  the  doings  of  apostolic  days. 

Later  he  is  a  presbyter,  we  find,  in  flourishing  Lyons ;  a  field  enriched 
with  streams  of  martyr  blood,  a  centre  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge and  culture  for  a  great  part  of  Western  Europe.  ^***°  ^^^' 
What  led  him  to  those  regions,  still  bound  by  pagan  delusions,  whether 
inner  voice  or  outward  call,  who  can  say  ?  But  by  settling  there,  he  not 
only  imparted  Grecian  theology  to  western  Christians,  but  became,  by 
his  knowledge  and  activity,  "  the  Light  of  the  Western  Church."  He 
could  not  but  attract  attention  bv  his  rich  mental  endowments  and  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  the  gospel  that  possessed  him.  His  appointment  as 
presbyter  by  his  bishop  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  this.  A  stronger 
evidence  is  his  commission  from  the  Lyons  church  to  Rome.  He  was 
entrusted  by  them  with  the  matter  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  which  threat- 
ened their  peace.  He  bore  a  letter  from  the  Lyons  martyrs  to  bishop 
Elentherus  of  Rome,  testifying  fervently  of  his  zeal  for  "  Christ's  cove- 
nant." About  this  time  his  aged  bishop  Fothinus,  after  a  long  course 
of  ill-treatment  nobly  borne,  fell  under  the  persecution  which  scattered 
the  church  of  Southern  Gaul.  Irena^us  seemed  the  most  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed him.  The  man  of  peace  undertook  the  burden  of  the  leadership, 
in  difficult  surroundings  (a.  d.  177).  Paganism,  alarmed  at  the  strides 
making  by  Christianity,  was  arming  itself,  it  seemed,  for  a  fierce  war 
of  extermination  against  the  hated  innovations.  Heresy  and  schism  un- 
dermined the  unity  and  stability  of  the  church,  deceiving  the  simple- 
minded  by  their  seductive  persuasions.  Disputes  rose  in  the  catholic 
fold  on  questions  of  church  usage.  But  Irenaeus  was  not  the  man  to  be 
dismayed  by  hardships  or  dangers.  When  his  faith  needed  support 
under  assaults  from  without,  he  found  it  in  the  consciousness  :  ^^  The 
Christian's  business  is  to  learn  to  die."  He  was  in  readiness  to  pursue 
heresy  to  its  last  tortuous  windings,  to  entangle  it  in  the  net  of  its  own 
devisings,  and  overcome  it  by  the  word  of  Scripture.  In  this  he  was 
helped  by  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  Scriptures  and  classical  literature, 
as  well  as  by  his  keen  intellect  and  practical  experience.  He  was,  by 
liis  discretion  and  gentleness,  the  natural  mediator  between  conflicting 
opuiions.     His  life  had  one  thought,  to  extend  the  church  builded  upon 

I  The  jo^nos  triamph  with  which  that  last  of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles  closed  his  lon|[^ 
life,  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  could  not  fail  to  impress  IrenRus  very  deeply. 
**  When  I  was  a  child,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Florimus,  which  has  been  lost,  "  I  saw  thee 
with  Polrcaq)  in  Asia,  and  remember  all  that  then  happened  better  than  what  has  just 
dccurred.**  etc.     [See  p.  17.] 
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the  faith  of  the  Apostles.  lie  gave  to  the  service  of  the  gospel  hit 
very  host  powers.  There  is  doubt  whether  he  carried  the  torch  of  truth 
as  a  missionary  to  the  barbarous  tribes  around.  In  favor  of  our  believing 
he  did,  is  his  testifying  with  the  energy  of  an  eye-witness  that  "  many 
barbarians  boar  the  word  of  salvation  in  their  hearts,  written  without 
ink  or  pon,  in  living  characters  by  the  Divine  Spirit,"  What  later  cent- 
uries told  of  his  crowning  his  noble  life  with  the  glory  of  a  martyr's 
death  (a.  i>.  202)  is  perhaps  an  invention.  In  his  work  as  a  Christian 
writer  he  will  ever  live.  lie  is  not  remembered  for  beauty  or  cleverness 
of  style,  nor  marks  of  genius  or  originality,  but  for  deep  reverence  for 
God's  Word,  symmetrical  culture,  and  childlike  humility  in  the  things  of 
salvation.  Of  most  of  his  writings  we  have  left  but  fragments  and  titles. 
His  chief  surviving  work  aims  to  show  and  refute  Gnosti- 

GxvatcKt  work.         .  ,     .      .  •      x    t     x»       .  i    ^»  i.»   i.     •       -^ 

cism.  It  IS  in  an  ancient  Latin  translation  which,  m  its 
exactness,  reveals  the  Greek  text  of  the  original.  The  subject  was 
worthy  of  all  his  powers.  For  no  storm  of  persecution  from  without, 
no  convulsion  of  schism  from  within,  so  mightily  tried  every  nerve  of 
the  church  as  the  false  philosophy  which  called  itself  Gnosis,  from  its 
pretensions  to  the  highest  wisdom.^     What  a  mind  so  truthful  and  pure 

^  Such  striving;  after  n  (Iccper  in*ii^ht  into  spiritual  things  as  Gnostics  professed  was 
not,  even  from  tho  Christian  stan<l[Kiiiitf  alto^cetluT  iiitcnli«-tud.  The  gospel  is  something 
nioru  than  n  hlind  faith.  Paul  rt'copiizes  in  ^hri^t  a  hidden  spiritual  niy^ter}*,  and  recom- 
mends it  as  the  fultillin^  of  faith  ((.N>l.  i.9;  ii.  "2,  etc.)*  And  when  he  elMwhune  warns  them, 
opp<i>iii;;  to  wisdom  the  fi>olishne^s  of  the  simple  preaching  of  the  cross,  this  is  not  to  con- 
diMun  the  effort  after  re  I  i^^ioiis  knowled^^e,  but  that  h(ilIow,  obscure,  mystical  wisdom,  which, 
appropriating  a  certain  amount  of  philo>ophi('  profundity  or  fn)thy  eloquence,  loses  sicfat  <d 
the  chief  poiiit.s  in  Christianity,  love  and  redemption  (1  Cor.  i.  17  ;  viii.  1,  etc.);  or  itcen- 
sup-H  that  admixture  of  *^  profane  and  old  wives'  fables  "  which  undermined  the  faith,  and 
sjilit  the  eliurch  into  factions  (1  Tim.  iv.  7  ;  vi.  20).  Hut  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  Chrin- 
tianity,  wherever  she  enters  as  the  superior  power,  lioth  to  absorb  all  the  wisdom  she  finds 
that  is  akin  to  her  and,  wherever  she  takes  hold  of  the  conscience,  to  di^turb  the  corruptions 
of  man's  nature.  The  ^o^fH*!  of  salvation  and  freedom  took  a  mighty  hold  on  that  age, 
weak  by  its  spirit  of  bondaire  and  corruption. 

Thus  it  ha[tpened  that  very  early,  even  in  the  a^o  of  the  Apostles,  extravagant  ideas  of 
all  kinds,  the  growth  of  the  a^e.  crowded  to  view,  like  insects  to  a  light.  The  most  obtm- 
pivc  of  these  was  Gnosti<-isn),  with  its  grievous  moral  fallacies,  havini^  its  home  in  Asia 
Minor,  its  parents  Judaism  as  well  as  I'aganiMU.  The  bn>oding  over  the  relations  of  tha 
spiritual  worlil  were  common  to  all,  a>  well  as  the  effort  to  turn  their  secrets  and  powers  in 
every  way  to  pn»tit.  In  this  spirit  wo  lind  in  the  Phrygian  Colos.«ie  some  Jewish-Ohristian 
errorists  unitimr  to  the  law  of  Moses  a  mystic  angel-wor>hip,  dedicating  themselves  thereto 
with  merciless  castigations  (Col.  ii.  lt-18,  etc.).  In  Kphesur*  and  Crete,  the  people  were  de- 
ceived by  fables  about  the  emanation  of  the  world  of  spirits  from  God,  which,  along  with 
di>putes  over  the  law,  pnMiuced  contention  instead  of  edifying  (1  Tim.  i.  4;  TitUH  iii.  9,  etc.). 
Klsewhere  they  niisc«>nstrued  Christian  liberty  and  the  grace  of  G<hI  into  lasciviousnesa  (S 
ivt.  ii.  lU;  tlmie  v.  4).  In  Kplusus,  IVrgamos,  and  Thyatira,  the  Nicolaitancs  allured  the 
Christians  to  partake  of  thintrs  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication,  even  as  the 
heathen  prophet  Balaam  had  laid  a  stumbling-bliK-k  before  the  children  of  Israel  (Kev.  ii.  A, 
14,  20,  etc.).  Paul  foresaw  this  wa«-tingof  God's  tl«K'k  with  foreboding  grief  (Acts  xx.  S9, 
etc.).  John  stigmatizes  these  setIuc«T«*  as  forerunners  (»f  .Antichrist  (I  John  ii.  18).  Other 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  full  of  like  warnings  and  cries  of  woe.  How  far  this  pre- 
sumption affected  the  puritv  of  faith  was  in  [tart  decided  by  the  laxity  of  morals,  part  by 
the  Oriental  conviction  of  tfie  essential  corruptness  of  things  material.  Faithless  helpers  of 
the  Apostles  hence  denied  the  resurrection,  <Irclaring  they  had  already  attained  it  spiritually 
in  C'hristianitv  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  etc.»;  others  scoifed  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  (2  Pet. 
iii.  3,  etc.).  In  John's  field  of  labtir  error  as<unicd  the  fonn  of  denying  Christ's  having 
come  in  the  flesh  (I  John  ii.  22,  etc.;  iv.  1,  etc.). 

All  these  symptoms  show  that  the  danger  of  Christians  being  led  astrav  was  great.  Yet 
the  Gnostics  of  the  Apostle»'  times  were  )ut  the  forerunners  of  a  still  more  frightful  apf>stas3r. 
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as  that  of  Irenaeus  thought  of  the  variegated  Christianitj  painted  by  hu- 
man fancy,  we  may  know  without  difficulty.  Impiety  and  presumption, 
—  this  was  his  estimate.  Even  could  he  have  separated  its  light  from 
it3  darkness  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  he  could  have  seen  in  Gnos- 
ticism only  a  mischievous  tendency.  He  used  every  argument  of  Script- 
ure or  reason  as  a  weapon  against  this  Antichrist  In  the  conflict,  he 
clung  fast  to  maxims  which  have  made  him  so  noted  as  the  leader  of 
later  ecclesiastical  development. 

In  contrast  with  the  division  of  the  Gnostics,  he  exalts  Ihe  unity  of 
the  church's  confession.  "  The  languages  in  the  world  are  unlike,  but 
the  tradition  given  us  is  one  and  the  same.  You  will  find  no  diversi- 
ties in  belief  or  teaching  in  the  churches,  whether  of  Germany,  of  Spain, 
of  the  Celts,  in  the  East,  or  those  in  the  worUVs  centre.  As  there  is  over 
the  earth  one  and  the  same  sun,  so  does  the  preached  truth  light  up  all 
places."  Nationality  and  culture,  he  thus  affirms,  made  no  diffisrence. 
When  the  presumption  of  the  Gnostics  made  even  the  depths  of  the  God- 
head open  to  their  science,  and  their  souls  sparks  of  the  Deity,  Irenaeus 
pointed  to  the  immeasurable  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creat- 
ure. It  seemed  to  him  better  for  man  **  with  less  knowledge  through 
love  to  approach  God  than  with  more  knowledge  to  be  in  danger  of 
blaspheming  Him ;  to  know  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  the  crucified,  than  to  fall  into  anxiety  through  subtle  questions." 
He  counts  everything  a  wholesome  and  safe  object  of  contemplation  that 

For  what  in  their  day  opposed  Christianity  only  in  single  individuals,  creeping  about  in 
obscttrity,  became  in  the  second  century  an  ingeniously  developed  system,  with  regularly 
organized  tecta.  The  so-called  Gnosticism  presented  the  history  of  the  origin  of  God  and 
the  worid  in  the  wildest  pictures  of  a  fanta<«tic  fiction.  The  pnncipal  question  with  them 
waa  not  Uie  practical  one  of  the  Apostles,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  /  but  the  old  phil- 
Oftophic  one,  How  did  the  world  come  from  God  ;  whence  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
in  it,  aad  why?  They  solved  these  questions  by  supposing  a  most  perfect  but  iuYisible 
God,  whose  eternal  essence  becomes  an  object  of  knowledge  by  its  self-embodiment  in  a 
succession  of  divine  spirits,  named  eons,  proceeding  out  from  Him.  By  the  mingling  of  this 
world  of  spirits  with  eternal  yet  formless  matter  existing  in  the  abvss,  the  visible  world 
was  originated.  One  of  the  lowest  of  the  heavenly  spirits,  a  confined  3'et  haughty  being, 
beoune  the  creator  of  the  world  (the  Demiurg),  by  impregnating  the  material  with  the 
dirina  ideas,  either  indwelling  in  him,  or  else  derived  from  the  upper  world.  To  the  .Jews, 
whom  he  chose  of  his  own  free  will,  he  entrusted  the  bringing  of  law  and  order  into  civil 
life.  Paganism  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Satanic  power.  Salvation  was  wrought  out  by 
the  highest  of  the  heavenly  spirits,  apparently  taking  a  human  form  (the  view  of  Docetism) 
to  annoonce  the  unknown  God,  and  in  receptive  natures  reviving  that  consciousness  of  God 
that  was  lost.  The  end  of  all  things  was  to  be  the  return  to  heaven  of  the  natures  allied  to 
God,  and  the  destruction  or  the  restraining  of  the  n)aterial  with  the  natures  allied  to  it.  A 
principal  point  in  this  belief  was,  that  the  Creator  of  the  visible  world,  the  God  of  the  Old 
xestament,  was  in  being  and  action  very  different  from  the  God  of  Christianity,  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Law  and  grace,  nature  and  gospel,  were  completely  distinct  crea- 
tions. Christianity  itself  was  only  a  means  and  starting-point  of  philosophic  ideas.  Its 
essence  was  not  an  action  by  God,  but  doctrine.  The  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  our 
LMd,  his  birth,  his  suffering  and  dying,  and  even  his  humanity,  were  mere  ideas,  intangi- 
ble visions.  Redemption  consists  perhaps  even  more  in  physical  than  in  moral  occurrences. 
The  highest  aim  of  Christianity  is  knowledge.  Faith  and' an  earnest  life  are  only  a  middle 
point  between  the  perfection  of  the  ravished  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  Deity,  and  the 
unreasoning  sensualism  of  the  man  governed  by  passion  and  appetite.  Since  differences 
in  men  arise  not  from  previous  circumstances  of  education  so  much  as  from  natural  dispo- 
ffitions  they  form  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  power  of  the  gospel.  Salvation  reaches 
to  but  a  portion  of  mankind ;  while  all  creation  takes  part  on  the  other  side.  In  keeping 
with  this  view  of  the  world,  the  pure  life  which  the  better  Gnostics  inculcated  in  their  com- 
ndct  fast  degenerated  into  the  most  shameless  immorality. 
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c:iu  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  found  revealed  in  the  Holj  Scriptures. 
Yet  even  in  Scripture  are  dark  places  and  difficult  problems.  From  them 
man  must  not  inconsiderately  withdraw  the  vail.  The  decree  is  that  God 
shall  ever  he  teaching,  man  shall  always  be  learning  from  Him.  Com- 
plete solutions  are  reserved  to  the  life  eternal.  Irenieus  replied  to  the 
assertion  of  the  Gnostics  that  their  teaching  was  not  less  apostolic  than 
that  of  the  Catholic  church,  having  been  transmitted  to  them  in  secret 
tradition  from  the  Apostles,  and  also  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  after 
a  mystical  fashion.  He  simply  pointed  to  the  true  tradition,  and  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  church. 

When  thus  engaged,  Irenajus  evolved  his  theory  of  the  importance  of 
tradition,  so  weighty  in  its  results.  "The  Apostles'  traditions  left  to  the 
world,"  he  affirms,  "  may  be  found  by  all  in  the  churches  they  established. 
Is  there  dispute,  then,  even  in  small  matters,  let  us  go  to  the  oldest 
churches  in  which  the  Apostles  preached,  and  receive  from  them  the 
safest  solution  of  the  question  in  dispute.  Had  it  chanced  that  there 
had  been  no  writings  transmitted  from  the  Apostles,  should  we  not  have 
Tradition  and  ^^^^  ^^  hold  fast  to  their  traditions?"  Because  tradition 
the  Bible.  ^^^^  universal   and  unperverted,   and   was   the  essence   of 

ai>ostolic  teaching  existing  independently  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
churches,  he  made  it  a  chief  weapon  against  the  subtlety  of  the  heretics. 
But  in  what  relation  did  he  place  it  to  Holy  Scripture  ?  For  Scripture 
truth  is  a  weapon  throughout  against  falsehood.  Irenseus  in  one  place 
gives  this  counsel :  "  To  avoid  the  manifold  and  changing  opinions  of 
heretics,  we  should  be  nourished  in  the  churches  bosom,  on  the  Scriptures 
of  God,  which  are  perfect,  as  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  ^ 

1  Scripture  and  tradition,  standinp^  alonp^^ide  one  another  in  their  oneness,  are,  Irensiia 
holds,  foundations  and  pillars  of  the  faith;  they  arc  voices  of  one  mouth.  The  traditions  of 
apostolic  belief  are  to  be  found  in  their  purity  Kith  those  bishops  whose  line  extend* 
without  break  to  the  Aposiie;*.  This  tradition  is  **  the  interpreted  word  living  in  the  recol- 
lections of  the  church/'  Thus  the  unity  of  the  faith  is  contlrmed  by  the  agreement  of  the 
sources  whence  the  churches  derive  the  faith  they  confess.  **  The  true  Gnosis,**  Irenieus 
says,  "is  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  church  structure  in  its  ancient  forms 
throughout  the  world,  with  the  succession  of  bishops,  to  whom  the  Apostles  committed  the 
congregations  cver^'wliere,  in  the  use  of  the  pure  and  entire  Scriptures  interpreted  bv  itself 
and  in  the  prompting  of  love,  which  is  far  more  precious  than  knowledge,  more  gWioos 
than  prophecy,  higher  than  every  <»ther  grace.'* 

Of  highest'  im(>ortance  to  hini,  it  thus  appears,  is  the  church's  unity,  as  it  is  the  chief 
warrant  of  the  genuineness  of  tradition  aiKl  of  Scripture.  To  the  church  are  confided  aJl 
the  unmixed  treasures  of  truth,  received  from  the  Apostles ;  in  her  alone  is  perfect  certainty 
of  faith;  out  of  her  pale  nothing  but  error  and  doui)tful  opinion.  She  is  tne  light  of  God. 
The  chun-h  moreover  communicates  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  life  developed  by  that  Spirit. 
Fellowship  with  Christ  depends  on  her.  She  is  the  pledge  of  our  immortality,  the  ladder 
of  our  ascent  to  God,  the  paradise  which  God  ha^»  planted  in  this  world.  The  church  con- 
tains the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever  does  not  lie  secure  in  her  arms,  has 
no  part  or  lot  in  this  divine  Spirit.  The  most  fearful  judgments  threaten  those  who  bring 
the  strange  tire  of  erroneous  teaching  to  God's  altar,  as  well  as  those  who  for  an  insignifi- 
cant cause,  it  may  be,  rend  Christ's  glorious  body.  No  after  amendment  can  repair  the 
mischief  of  such  divisions.  The  bishops  are  the  guardians  of  this  unity.  They  have  the 
succession  from  the  Apostles,  and  with  this  the  secure  treasures  of  truth.  To  tliem,  there- 
fore, obedience  is  due.  These  naMiages,  no  one  can  doubt,  have  a  round  Catholic  rmg. 
The  Roman  church  was  seemingly  right,  therefore,  when  as  she  developed  her  hierarchical 
principles  at  a  later  date  she  marie  them  appear  as  if  transmitted  from  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  But  she  left  the  most  important  fact  out  of  sight,  the  want  of  agreement  of  her 
hierarchy  with  the  church  of  Irenieus. 
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From  the  Roman  hierarchy  Irenseus  is  separated  by  no  less  space  than 
the  breadth  of  the  gospel.  He  regards  the  church  as  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
not  in  its  outer  constitution,  but  only  in  its  exhibition  of  the  complete 
truth  and  the  perfect  life,  **  Where  the  church  is,"  he  says  in  a  sentence 
that  has  grown  fetmous,  *^  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the  Spirit 
of  God  is,  there  is  the  church."  His  expression  identifies  the  real  church 
and  the  ideal ;  it  points  to  a  church  in  which  the  tender  bloom  of  early 
fervid  love  was  not  yet  destroyed  by  worldliness,  as  in  later  times.  His 
sentence  in  its  first  part  suits  the  Catholic  idea  of  the  church ;  in  the 
second  part  the  evangelical.  Irenseus  finds  the  parts  inseparable.  He 
cannot  imagine  a  saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  outside  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Catholic  church.  No  more  can  he  conceive  a  church  not 
thoroaghly  imbued  with  the  Living  Spirit.  He  says  :  "  Those  who  have 
no  part  or  lot  in  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  feed  on  the  mother-breast  (that 
is,  the  church)  nor  partake  of  that  most  pure  stream  flowing  from  Christ's 
body."  So  essential  does  he  make  the  Spirit's  presence  in  the  church's 
life,  that  he  deems  bishops  that  do  not  prove  their  office  by  living  faith 
and  goodly  conduct  no  true  bishops  at  all.  The  churches  ought  to  sus- 
tain only  those  bishops  who  ^^  unite  with  their  ofiice  the  view  of  the 
Apostles'  sound  doctrine  and  lives  without  spot  Such  **"^°p''  ^®*'^- 
bishops  let  the  church  support.  In  them  the  Apostles'  word  is  realized 
(1  Cor.  xii.  28).  The  truth  is  to  be  sought  where  the  grace  of  God  is  be- 
stowed ;  where  we  find  the  apostolic  church,  the  blameless  life,  and  the 
unperverted  doctrine.  These  sustain  our  faith  in  the  one  God  who  made 
all  things ;  they  warm  our  love  towards  the  Son  of  God,  who  undertook 
so  great  things  for  our  salvation ;  they  unfold  to  us  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

The  conduct  of  Irenaeus  accorded  with  these  principles.  An  opportu- 
nity to  test  them  was  given  by  the  dispute  respecting  Easter.^  When 
Polycarp;  pastor  of  Smyrna,  was  in  Rome  (a.  d.  160),  he  was  freely  in- 
vited by  Anicet  of  Rome  (see  page  19)  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper, 
though  there  was  an  abiding  difference  between  them  in  regard  to  Easter. 
This  difiference  continued  to  be  discussed  in  books  and  synods  in  Asia 
Minor.     Suddenly  (a.  d.  196)  an  imperious  letter  was  addressed  to  the 

1  The  churches  of  Asia  Minor  from  old  time  had  taken  the  evening  of  the  8amc  dav 
when,  by  the  Jewish  law,  the  paschal  Iamb  wa**  slain  (on  the  14th  of  the  month  Nisan),  as 
tfa«  time'of  celebrating  the  sacritice  and  death  of  Christ,  the  true  paschal  lamb  (1  Cor.  v. 
8).  The  Roman  church,  on  the  other  hand,  regulated  the  celebration  of  Kaster  according 
••  Pascion  Week  fell,  solemnizing  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  re?<urrection  always  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  the  Friday  before  as  the  day  of  his  crucitixion.  This  difference  in  celebrating 
the  feaf>t  had  long  escaped  notice.  An  accident  made  it  the  subject  of  public  attention 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  Oriental  churches  reproached  the  churches 
of  Aria  Minor  that  in  their  fenst  of  the  Passover,  contrary  to  general  custom,  they  broke 
the  aolemn  fast  cf  Passion  Week,  even  before  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  what 
vat  woTte,  they  celeorated  the  day  of  the  resurrection  according  to  the  Jewish  calendar. 
Baking  it  fall  on  another  day  than  Simday.  The  deeper  thought  that  gave  ri^e  to  the  dis- 
pvte  was  that  as  redemption' was  for  all,  so,  also,  the  church  feast  should  by  all  Chri->tians 
be  celebrated  on  one  and  the  same  dav.  The  desire  for  union  was  uppermost  in  both  par- 
tiM.  But  the  first  attempt  was  a  failure,  as  the  churches  thought  more  of  respect  being 
paid  their  traditions  than  of  agreement  in  keeping  a  festival,  'fhis,  however,  did  not  dis- 
tub  the  church's  peace. 
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Christians  in  Asia  Minor  by  pastor  Victor  of  Rome,  doclaring  that  thej 
ought  to  yield  their  ancient  customs,  and  come  into  harmony  with  the 
Wcht.  The  motive  of  this  unheard  of  step  is  unknown,  whether  a  blind 
zeal  for  uniformity  in  ceremonies,  or  a  lust  of  power  that  would  see  how 
far  Roman  influence  extended.  The  Asiatics  returned  a  refusal,  resting 
on  the  authority  of  their  great  departed  fathers,  John  the  Apostle,  Philip, 
Polycjirp,  and  others.  At  once  Victor  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  broke  off 
church  fellowship  with  them,  declaring  them  heterodox, — the  first  violent 
act  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  but  not  her  first  inclination  in  this  direc- 
tion !  The  domineering  spirit  of  Old  Rome  had  been  awaked  early  in 
her  pastors,  possibly  by  the  great  splendor  of  the  capital  of  the  world ; 
or  by  the  fact  that,  alone  of  western  churches,  theirs  was  founded  by 
Apostles,  and  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  the  two  chief  Apostles ;  or  by 
the  great  wealth  of  its  members ;  or  by  the  energetic  spirit  which  was  an 
ancient  Roman  characteristic.  The  incipient  feeling  was  helped  by 
success.  The  title  bishop  of  bishops  rose  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  Universal  respect  was  secured  in  the  West.  Irenasus 
respected  Rome.  lie  calls  hers  of  all  churches  the  oldest  and  greatest 
Her  decisions  in  church  matters  are  highly  valued  by  him.  In  proving 
the  purity  of  doctrine  by  the  regular  succession  of  bishops  in  the  apostolic 
churches,  he  cites  her  as  an  example  before  all  others.  He  ascribes  to 
her  an  origin  above  others  (or,  as  some  understand  liim,  a  precedence). 
On  this  account  he  thinks  other  churches  should  agree  with  her,  because 
she  has  always  kept  the  Apostles'  traditions.  That  she  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  Lord  promised  to  build  the  church,  he  has  not  the  remotest 
idea.  That  rock  to  him  is  apostolic  truth.  With  his  reverence  for  her, 
he  is  far  from  acknowledging  her  rule.  lie  therefore  emphatically  re- 
bukes bishop  Victor  (though  agreeing  with  him,  substantially,  upon  the 
question  at  issue),  for  his  unfeeling  conduct  toward  the  Christians  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  shames  him  by  telling  him  his  own  way  of  working.  He  re- 
minds him  that  never  before  had  churches  separated  over  a  difference  in 
external  usage.  He  passes  his  final  judgment  in  these  words:  "Through 
variety  in  usages  our  oneness  in  faith  shines  with  only  the  more  bright- 
ness." The  most  faithful  adherent  of  Rome  knew  thus 
much,  at  that  time,  of  any  primacy  of  her  bishop !  Thus 
far  above  fear  of  man  or  of  man's  disapproval  was  Irenaeua.  Thus  roy- 
ally he  united  freedom  of  mind  with  a  resolute  spirit  in  things  essential. 
Ry  this  oi»e  expression  he  wins  a  place  among  Protestant  confessors  and 
fiithers. 

Irenaius  has  no  place  among  those  great  spirits,  worlds  in  themselves^ 
who  by  noble  apostolic  might  subdue  whole  empires,  or  by  creative  gen- 
ius lead  religious  life  into  new  developments.  There  is  no  sign  that  his 
name  lived  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  He  was  known  to  antiquity  chiefly 
as  a  man  of  learning.     His  opinions,  advocated  by  him  with  power,  and 
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of  snch  influence  on  the  form  of  the  church  after  him,  were  not  so  much 
his  own,  as  the  common  property  of  the  age  in  which  he  labored.  What, 
above  all,  made  him  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  attractive  of  objects  is 
his  faithfulness  as  a  steward  of  the  Divine  Mysteries.  With  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  in  his  hand,  he  watches  over  the  church's  gospel  treasure. 
What  he  receives  as  apostolic  truth  he  puts  into  convincing  shape,  and 
builds  carefully  and  gently,  to  his  utmost  ability,  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
Rightly  did  antiquity  name  him  an  apostle-like  person.  He  was  such  not 
alone  by  living  on  the  border  of  apostolic  times,  but  by  his  inheritance  of 
apostolic  virtues.  Would  that  his  spirit  had  never  forsaken  the  later 
church.     Would  that  it  were  revived  mightily  among  us  !  —  K.  S. 
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A.   D.    195-A.   D.    268.       IN   THE    WEST, NORTH   AFRICA. 

The  north  coast  of  Africa,  which  glimmers  once  more,  in  our  day, 
with  the  light  of  Christianity,  after  more  than  a  millennium  of  heathen 
darkness,  proved,  in  the  early  centuries,  especially  favorable  for  the 
spreading  of  the  gospel.  As  the  fields  there,  under  the  hot  sun,  ripen 
quickly  their  flowers  and  fruits,  in  beautiful  variety  and  overflowing 
measure,  so  the  church  of  North  Africa,  as  history  shows,  compressed 
within  a  few  centuries  a  rapid  growth  of  Christian  life,  and  a  rich  bar- 
rest,  which  has  sent  its  blessings  to  distant  lands  and  ages.  To  North 
Africa  mnst  be  traced  in  large  part  the  beginning  of  the  Western  church, 
of  her  doctrine,  and  her  form  of  government.  The  three  great  North 
African  doctors,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  were  church  fathers 
in  the  true  sense.  What  the  Lord  wrought  through  them  is  felt  by 
US  this  day.  The  course  of  their  lives  had  much  in  common.  Alike 
they  were  ruled  by  strong,  ardent  dispositions ;  they  obeyed  their  natural 
incUnations,  they  served  worldly  honors  and  vanities.  Alike  were  they 
smitten  of  a  sudden  by  the  converting  grace  of  God  alike  they  received 
baptism  in  manhood,  and  cared  for  nothing  afterwards,  save  to  serve  the 
charch  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  they  had  and  all  they  were,  according  to 
the  measure  of  strength  and  knowledge  that  was  given  them.  No  one  of 
the  three,  however,  so  clearly  shows  that  the  new  birth  makes  the  life  of 
the  Christian  a  constant  following  of  his  Lord,  a  reflection  of  Him  in  deed 
and  in  suffering,  as  does  Cyprian. 

Thascius  Cecilius  Cyprian  was  the  son  of  a  pagan  of  high  rank,  a  sen- 
ator in  Carthage.  He  chose  the  established  way  to  attain  to  high  public 
place  in  that  day.  He  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  an  advocate. 
There  Lb  a  tradition  that  his  love  for  a  Christian  maiden,  whose  reasoning 
too  strong  for  him,  had  somewhat  to  do  in  his  conversion.     Whether 
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earthly  affection  was  his  guide  to  heavenly  things,  or  some  other  yision 
of  the  Lord  met  him  and  said,  *'  Follow  me,"  certain  it  is  that  he  turned 
away  and  declined  obeying.  It  seemed  to  him  absurd  and  impossible  to 
be  born  again,  to  begin  a  new  life  while  cumbered  with  this  body,  to 
root  out  affections  and  habits  deeply  implanted  and  grown  to  be  a  part 
of  him.  But  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  magnify  his  grace  in  him.  "  Be- 
Iiold,  I  make  all  things  new,'*  and  **  I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee,** 
His  late  con-  ^^'"^  truths  experienced  by  Cyprian,  in  ripe  manhood.  His 
Tewion.  consecrated  will  found  thenceforward  opportunity  and  call 

to  exert  its  full  strength  for  God's  service.  In  the  year  245,  when  he 
must  have  been  some  fifty  years  old,  Cyprian  was  baptized  by  the  pres- 
byter Cecilius  at  Carthage.  In  his  love  to  Him  who  he  knew  and  felt 
first  loved  him,  he  found  it  easy  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  at  first  he 
thought  impossible,  and  to  maintain  it  even  until  death.  lie  devoted  at 
once  his  worldly  goods  to  the  church,  to  use  for  the  brethren  and  for  the 
poor ;  with  a  vow  of  chastity  he  dedicated  his  life  wholly  to  the  Lord's 
service.  In  a  royal  letter  to  one  Donatus.  who  had  been  baptized  along 
with  him,  he  speaks,  in  moving  terms,  of  his  new  life,  his  freedom  in 
Christ,  and  his  perfect  satisfaction  in  his  love.  He  manifests  a  thorough 
perception  of  evangelical  doctrine. 

The  Christians  in  Carthage  were  soon  aware  of  the  value  of  this  new 
accession  to  their  church.  In  the  year  247  they  made  him  a  presbyter. 
The  very  next  year,  they  compelled  him  by  their  fervent  love  and  press- 
ing entreaty,  not  to  be  resisted  by  him,  to  undertake  the  vacant  office 
of  bishop.  He  knew  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  the  place. 
With  the  decision  and  self-reliance  which  his  ago  required,  he  admin- 
istered the  otiice  until  his  death,  ten  years  afterwards.  He  became  in  it 
a  pattern  of  Christian  wisdom  and  active  zeal,  to  all  time. 

The  church  in  the  Roman  Empire  was  then  enjoying  rest  and  growth. 
Nearly  thirty  years  had  passed  since  the  days  of  Alexander  Severus,  and 
the  Christians  had  been  almost  wholly  undisturl>ed.  The  church  of  Car- 
thage was  grown  to  twenty  thousand  Christians  of  all  classes.  A  church 
synod,  assembled  by  Cyprian  in  Carthage,  some  years  later,  numbered 
eighty-seven  bishops  from  the  surrounding  country  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritiinia.  But  with  this  outward  growth,  a  human  self-confidence 
had  entere<l  the  church.  Worldliness  liad  intruded  in  many  a  gnise. 
The  bishops  themselves  were'  not  exempt  from  it.  Like  a  purifying 
flood,  therefore,  did  the  persecution  under  the  emperor  Decius,  in  the 
year  250,  pour  over  the  churches,  more  mighty  and  lasting  than  any  be- 
fore or  after.  Cyprian  saw  in  it  a  divine  chastisement  for  the  thought- 
lessness and  worldly-miudedness  of  Christians.  The  African  church  en- 
dured not  only  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial  officials,  but  the  rage  of 
the  heathen  populace.  They  joined  to  accomplish  the  dispersion  of  the 
church,  beginning  with  the  destruction  of  their  sacred  books,  and  the 
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taking  away  of  their  bishops.  In  Carthage  the  mob  rose  with  the  wild 
cry,  *•  Cyprian  must  be  given  to  the  lions ! "  Though  joyful  in  fiice  of 
death,  Cyprian  felt  that  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  He  embraced  an  op- 
portunity to  leave  the  city,  and  hid  himself  in  a  safe  retreat,  ggcape  from 
known  only  to  his  friends.  He  did  not  lack  enemies,  who,  <^^^^- 
during  his  absence  and  afterwards,  aimed  to  turn  his  withdrawal  to  his 
reproach.  Cyprian  answered  courageously :  "  It  was  God*s  will  that  I 
should  escape.  I  4iid  it  not  foi:  my  own  safety,  but  knowing  that  the 
storm  against  the  Christians  would  abate,  if  a  chief  cause  of  it  were  re- 
moved. Absent  in  body,  I  was  still  present  with  the  brethren  in  spirit.'' 
He  could  say  this  confidently,  for  the  congregation,  during  the  fourteen 
months  of  his  absence,  felt  amid  all  their  distress  from  without  that  they 
bad  a  bishop  who  cared  for  them  and  bore  them  on  his  heart  in  prayer. 
His  letters,  in  his  exile,  to  his  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  his  mem- 
bers suffering  for  the  faith,  show  his  fervent  sympathy  in  their  distress, 
and  his  care  in  woi-d  and  deed  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  persecuted. 
They  admonish  against  seeking  martyrdom  from  wrong  motives ;  they 
strengthen  their  hearts  for  endurance  amid  trials,  and  praise  their  faithful 
confessions.  "  God  wants  not  our  blood,  but  our  faith,"  he  writes,  in 
opposition  to  a  fanatic  pressing  toward  martyrdom  and  death. 

The  most  violent  of  his  opponents  was  an  ambitious  deacon,  named 
Felicissimus,  who  with  his  adherents  refused  to  acknowledge  Cyprian  as 
bishop,  and  urged  the  choosing  of  another  in  his  stead.  This  enmity 
did  not  produce  any  great  impression  upon  the  church,  even  during 
Cyprian's  absence.  Afterwards  this  opposing  party  came  to  nothing  from 
their  own  folly. 

When,  in  the  year  251,  the  emperor  Gallus  followed  Decius  upon  the 
throne,  Cyprian  returned  to  Carthage.  He  knew  that  strif«'s  awaited 
him  in  the  very  heart  of  the  community,  partly  kept  up  by  the  antago- 
nists just  named,  and  threatening  greater  danger  than  the  opposition  of  the 
world.  He  was  one  of  those  great  minds  of  the  early  Christian  ages 
which  saw  clearly  that,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  fast  sinking  Roman  Empire, 
the  church  could  rise  victorious  only  by  pot  swerving  from  her  sure  foun- 
dation, the  revealed  Word  of  God ;  only  by  keeping  thus  steadfast  and 
united.  As  the  builders  of  the  Temple  in  Nehemiah's  time  succeeded 
by  being  workmen  and  warriors,  so  Cyprian  was  ready  and  armed  either 
to  build  or  to  defend.  When  the  church  is  builded  by  martyr  blood,  he 
thanks  God  for  it ;  but  when  martyrdom  becomes  vainglory,  and  seeks  its 
own  honor  rather  than  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Zion  strong  and  sure, 
then  his  zeal  kindles  for  the  Lord's  house.  Faint-hearted  and  apostate 
Christians,  whose  name  was  legion,  had,  during  the  Decian  persecution, 
porchased  from  the  magistrates  letters  of  security,  or  had  sacrificod  to 
*he  image  of  the  emperor.  These  men,  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  blown 
OTer,  endeavored  to  return  once  more  to  the  Christian  community,  from 
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which  tliey  had  voluntarily  separated.  The  intercession,  in  such  cases,  of 
thobo  that  had  home  testimony  to  the  Lord  under  tortures  or  in  dun- 
geons, could  hardly  be  resisted.  So  highly  was  the  merit  of  steadfast 
testimony  valued  by  Cyprian,  tliat  the  baptism  of  blood  was  credited  by 
him  with  power  to  cleanse  from  sins,  and  in  his  letters  those  days  upou 
which  any  of  the  brethren  had  suffered  death  for  their  faith  were  rec- 
ommended to  be  observed  and  held  sacred  every  year.  At  last  the 
martyrs  in  heaven  assembled  around  their  Saviour  were  even  regarded  by 
him  as  intercessors  for  the  living,  and  prayers  to  them  as  especially  effica- 
cious. But  when  the  deserts  of  those  members  of  his  church  who  had 
undergone  tortures  began  to  be  so  overestimated  that  on  them  was  set 
up  the  urgent  <lemand,  as  of  right,  that  every  one  bearing  a  recommenda- 
tion from  such  a  martyr  must  be  received  again  into  the  church,  without 
regard  to  the  bishop's  judgment,  then  Cyprian  set  his  face  steadfastly  in 
opposition  thereto,  lie  would  not  abate  a  jot  of  his  right  as  a  bishop, 
Maintainn  ^^  ®^  ^^^^  demand  that  sincere  penitence  be  manifested,  and 

church  order.  ^  confcssiou  made  in  public.  His  severity  in  this,  and  in 
general  in  church  matters,  is  a  peculiarity  of  his  character.  It  is  ex- 
plained by  the  insubordination  of  the  times,  and  agrees  with  his  venera- 
tion for  Tertullian,  and  the  hitter's  strict  (Montanistic)  ideas.  Still  he 
did  not  share  the  views  of  some  Christians  of  his  time,  who  held  no  apos- 
tate worthy  to  be  received  again.  He  expressly  said  that  these  unhappy 
ones  must  not  be  driven  to  despair  by  downright  refusal. 

Cyprian  shows  this  same  solicitude  for  maintainuig  the  purity  of  church 

fellowship  in  his  opposing  Stephanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  as  to  the  validity 

of  baptisms  by  heretics.     If  the  church  possesses  stability 

Opposes  Rome.         ,1.1  .         ,         .  ,         , 

through  unity,  she  cannot  recognize  baptisms  by  those  out- 
side her  pale.  AVhen  Cyprian's  opponent  cited  tradition  against  him, 
and  in  favor  of  his  own  more  easy  procedure,  Cyprian  protested  against 
Homan  traditions  as  not  binding  the  Christian  churches  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  fact  disputed  entirely  the  great  value  of  tradition.  **A 
usage  without  truth,"  said  he,  "  is  only  an  antiquated  error."  He  will 
test  the  worth  of  tradition  wholly  by  divine  truth.  While  the  Roman 
practice  was  worldly-wise,  Cyprian  was  upheld  by  the  most  weighty  de- 
cisions in  the  councils  of  his  day.  Later  councils  decided  for  tlie  Roman 
usage,  and  it  prevails  in  the  church  to-<lay. 

Cyprian,  in  all  his  efforts,  made  the  unity  and  the  purity  of  the  church 
his  chief  aim.  This  was  the  foundation  thought  of  his  life.  Thence  he 
derives  his  glory  and  his  power.  Then,  as  to-day,  the  church  beliered 
in  the  need  of  unity  rather  than  in  its  possibility.  That  man  is  then 
to  be  the  more  esteemed  who,  taking  this  as  his  aim,  devotes  to  its  at- 
tainment great  powers  of  organizing  and  administering,  and  that  with- 
out wearying.* 
1  In  that  age  it  was  important  not  only  to  preserve  the  Christian  faith  of  individailg,  fa 
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Cyprian  was  chosen,  more  than  others  of  his  time,  to  huild  up  and 
strengthen  the  church.  This  is  evidenced  in  his  character  and  actions, 
and  also  in  the  tendency  of  his  writings.  These  were  numerous,  and  all 
of  them  called  into  being  by  the  struggles  and  exigencies  of  the  age. 
Id  them  he  warns,  admonishes,  comforts,  and  reconciles.  He  explains 
Grod's  "Word,  and  show^  the  way  to  put  it  in  practice.  He  proves  himself 
a  most  thorough  student  of  the  Scriptures.  He  combats  the  ridiculous 
accusations  and  false  notions  of  the  pagans.  He  shows  them  the  folly 
of  seeking  by  outward  force  to  quench  the  Spirit.  He  quells  the  fear 
in  his  people  of  those  who  may  kill  the  body,  but  have  no  power  to  de- 
btroy  the  soul.  He  was  not  alone  a  preacher,  controversialist,  and  ruler. 
He  was  also  a  true  bishop,  and  a  bright  example  to  those  confided  to  his 
care.  This  he  proved  himself  by  his  conduct,  his  Christian  love,  and  his 
joy  in  suffering. 

When  once  certain  Christians  of  Numidia  were  carried  captive  by 
some  neighboring  savages,  as  soon  as  Cyprian  heard  of  it,  he  col- 
lected—  and   he   had  done  the   same  under  like  circumstances  before 

A  world  fnll  of  horrid  lusts  and  of  violence,  but  also  to  preserve  the  communion  of  the 
saiota.  The  church,  undivided  and  truly  cathoh'c,  must  be  a  strong;  tower  to  all  that  be- 
kme  to  her,  a^nst  the  hate  of  heresy,  even  more  than  of  Judaism  and  Paganism.  Belief 
in  tM  charch*8  unity  was  to  become  the  established  creed  of  all  Christians  by  those  conflicts 
in  which  Cyprian  took  a  heroic  part.  If  Christ  is  to  grow  to  hrs  full  greatness  on  the 
Cftrtb  througn  the  church,  then  Cyprian's  celebrated  writings  upon  church  unity,  which 
ton  from  their  connection  often  give  offense,  mav  be  accepted  as  correct  conclusions.  For 
example,  **  No  salvation  out  of  the  church; "  "No  one  can  have  God  for  his  father  who 
kaa  not  the  church  for  his  mother;  "  **  The  oneness  of  the  church  is  like  the  oneness  of  the 
tan:  many  rays,  but  one  light;  like  a  tree  having  many  branches  but  one  trunk,  with  its 
note  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil :  or  as  when  many  brooks  flow  from  one  source,  let  the  wealth 
of  waters  divide  and  spread  as  they  will,  in  their  fountain-head  they  are  one  and  the  same. 
Take  the  rmy  from  the  sun,  the  oneness  of  light  suffers  it  not  to  be  separated  ;  break  the 
Ivucb  from  the  tree,  it  withers;  cut  o£f  the  brook  from  its  source,  it  dries  up.  The  church 
of  the  Lord  has  the  same  unit}*  and  interdependence  all  over  the  world.  She  is  a  fruitful 
mother,  who  has  t>ome  us  all,  nourished  us  all  by  her  milk,  animated  us  by  the  breath  of 
berUfe." 

How  these  words  could  be  misused,  by  spplying  them  to  the  perishable  form  of  a 
Tvuble  church,  soon  appeared.  But  that  Cyprian  did  not  mean,  in  any  sense,  that  external 
Roman  Catholic  oneness  of  the  church  that  takes  away  all  liberty  is  quite  certain  from  his 
writings,  so  freely  quoted  by  the  Roman  church  as  favoring  its  organization  and  authority. 
Crprian  believed  in  church  unity,  without  a  thought  that  a  visible  centre  in  Rome  was  at 
afi  necessary.  He  considered  a  strong  supervising  power  necessary,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  rule  of  the  Apostles;  to  prevent  confusion  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  and  to 
establish  the  church  on  a  firm  foundation.  He  had  experienced  once  at  least  resistance  to 
visitation  by  several  of  his  presbyters.  He  took  his  views  of  the  priest's  office  in  part 
from  the  OI<i  Testament  He  gave  little  heed  to  the  claims  of  a  universal  priesthood  of^be- 
beren.  Yet  he  was  so  far  from  cutting  off  the  congregation  from  a  share  in  the  church 
^vemment,  that  he  especially  insisted  on  the  need  of  their  opinions  and  testimonies,  and 
also  their  consent  in  the  choice  and  ordination  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  the  re- 
admisaion  of  apostates.  He  it  was  who  changed  the  prevailing  aristocratic  constitution  of 
the  church  into  a  more  equalized  government  by  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  Yet  he 
went  about  it,  it  must  be  said,  with  an  old  Roman  positiveness  and  a  display  of  human 
pasaioa  and  arbitrair  will.  If  Cyprian  had  ever  held  that  the  Lord  had  put  Peter,  in 
penon,  above  the  other  Apostles,  he  might  be  adduced,  as  he  was  after  his  time,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  papal  hierarchy  and  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  Peter.  That 
be  nerer  entertained  a  thought  of  it,  he  shows  in  his  vigorous  contest,  above  named,  with 
tbt  Roman  bishop  Stephanus,  and  in  numerous  passages  of  his  works,  which  maintain  the 
biabops  as  a  unit,  with  equal  dignities,  to  be  the  right  church  government.  They  are  an- 
twerable,  he  declares,  each  for  the  trust  committed  to  him,  to  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  He 
fttdt  in  Christ's  words  to  Peter  only  the  oneness  of  the  church,  at  its  start,  but  no  special 
pteiogative  for  Peter  or  his  successors. 
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this  —  a  great  sum  of  money,  to  bo  paid  for  their  ransom.  His  was  a 
hearty  sympathy,  however  far  away  the  sufferers.  The  Christians  had 
been  spared  by  the  emperor  Gallus,  at  the  opening  of  his  reign;  bat 
wlien  pestilence  and  famine  broke  out,  it  was  believed  by  him  that  the 
Roman  gods  niisseil  many  of  their  offerings  and  prayers  by  the  fiEdling 
away  of  tlie  Christians ;  accordingly,  many  constraints  and  persecutions 
were  inflicted  by  him  upon  the  latter.  This  gave  occasion  for  good  re- 
turns to  an  angry  enemy.  In  Carthage  the  pestilence  carried  many 
away ;  horror  and  despair  seized  on  all ;  many  fled,  and  left  the  sick 
ones  to  their  fate.  Dead  bodies  lay  unburied  in  the  streets.  Cyprian, 
Courage  in  pes-  ^^  ^his  extremity,  assembled  the  Christian  congregation, 
tiienco.  ^^^  exhorted  them  in  Christ's  name  to  visit  even  the  hea- 

then with  acts  of  mercy  and  brotherly  love,  and  return  thus  good  for 
evil.  He  said  to  them,  If  we  only  do  good  to  our  own,  we  are  no  better 
than  heathen  and  publicans ;  we  are  not  the  children  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  who  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  On  this  exhortation  of 
their  bishop,  the  Christians  willingly  went  to  work  and  lent  their  aid, 
partly  by  giving  their  property,  in  part  by  their  personal  efforts.  Much 
misery  was  relieved,  and  the  spread  of  the  pestilence  warded  off. 

The  Christians  had  found  an  enemy  in  Gallus,  but  promised  them- 
selves rest,  from  the  change  in  policy  under  his  successors.  The  em- 
peror Yalerianus,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  253,  did  something  towards 
putting  a  stop  to  j>ersecution.  But  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  the  res- 
toration and  gathering  together  of  the  churches  came  to  an  end.  The 
weak  old  man  was  excited  by  his  favorite,  Macrianus,  to  misgivings  at 
the  growth  of  the  church,  and  its  daily  enrollment  of  many  noble  mem- 
bers. He  forbade  the  assembling  of  Christians  for  worship,  and  issaed 
edicts  for  their  punishment.  Their  bishops,  and  those  of  them  in  high 
civil  offices,  were  the  first  taken ;  and  when  dungeons,  confiscations,  and 
banishments  had  no  effect,  he  proceeded  to  public  executions. 

In  Carthage,  the  proconsul,  directly  upon  receiving  the  imperial  com- 
mand, ordered  Cyprian  to  appear  before  him.  Finding  him  steadfast  in 
confessing  his  faith,  and  in  refusing  to  name  the  presbyters  of  the  Car- 
thage church,  he  banished  him  to  Curubis,  a  place  on  the  sea,  about  a 
day's  journey  out  of  the  city.  Cyprian  continued  there  his  care  for  his 
flock.  He  seems  to  have  been  left  in  peace,  and  to  have  gathered  many 
Christians  round  him.  Here,  as  in  many  another  instance,  the  banished 
were  made  the  better  able  to  scatter  the  seed  of  the  gospel.  Yet  day 
by  day  he  felt  that  his  end  was  approaching.  He  was  assured  of  it  by 
a  vision  that  was  given  him.  He  now  strengthened  his  own  soul  with 
the  thoughts  he  had  drawn  from  God's  Word  to  comfort  and  help  others 
whom  he  saw  striving  and  suffering  for  Christ's  sake.  He  would  hum- 
bly resign  himself  to  God's  will,  testify  for  Him  joyfully,  and  bear  the 
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cross  after  Him.  He  would  hope  strongly  and  gladly  for  the  coming 
glories,  by  whose  side  the  present  sufferings  were  nothing.  In  this  heroic 
spirit  he  wrote  letters  to  his  brethren,  some  of  them  condemned  to  work 
in  the  mines,  some  languishing  in  dungeons.  He  would  not  be  persuaded 
bj  friends  to  save  himself  by  flight,  which  was  still  possible.  He  thought 
he  was  fulfilling  the  Lord's  will  by  continuing  steadfastly  as  he  was. 

The  proconsul,  Patemus,  dying  suddenly,  Cyprian  returned  to  Car- 
thage. The  persecutions  against  Christians  were,  however,  continued  by 
Galerius,  his  successor.  The  day  of  Cyprian's  last  trial  soon  came.  The 
city  was  all  in  an  uproar ;  even  many  heathen  had  awaked  in  them  grate- 
ful emotions  towards  the  good  man,  for  his  help  in  their  ne-  sentence  and 
cesaities.  But  the  proconsul  was  obliged  to  execute  the  em-  «"cution. 
peror^s  decree.  The  sentence  was  this :  **  That  Cyprian  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  all  who  through  his  preaching  and  example  have  become  the 
enemies  of  the  gods  of  the  Romans,  he  is  to  be  executed  by  the  sword  ; 
that  through  hb  blood  order  may  be  restored."  *^  God  be  praised,"  said 
the  bishop,  as  he  heard  the  sentence.  It  was  the  14th  of  September, 
258,  when  he  took  his  way  on  foot  out  to  the  place  of  execution,  near 
Carthage.  Great  throngs  of  the  faithful  accompanied  him.  Many  a  one 
longed  to  die  with  him.  With  the  greatest  calmness  he  arranged  every- 
thing himself,  laid  aside  his  priestly  robes,  and  handed  them  to  the  dea- 
cons that  stood  by,  then  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed,  amid  many  tears. 
Then  he  rose,  placed  the  bandage  upon  his  eyes  himself,  and  offered  his 
jktfdk  to  receive  the  death-stroke. 

His  death  was  also  seed  sown  to  eternal  life.  The  congregation  at 
Carthage  was  assured  that  their  faithful  shepherd  and  preserver  had  gone 
to  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  and  had  received  the  crown  of  life.  They  were 
built  up  by  his  heroic  testimony,  and  increased  in  spiritual  power  and 
efiBdencj.  They  established  a  house  of  worship  on  the  place  where  the 
execadon  took  place.  In  it,  Augustine,  full  of  the  spirit  of  Cyprian, 
preached  many  times  in  after  years,  and  kept  alive  the  memory  of  the 
departed.  The  church  has  ever  counted  Cyprian  among  her  saints  for 
the  sake  of  what  he  did  and  suffered  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord.  — L.W. 
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LIFE  IX.     LAWRENCE  OF  ROME. 

A.   D.    230? -A.   D.   267.      IN   THE   WEST,  —  ITALY. 

For  sixteen  centuries  the  name  of  Lawrence  the  martyr  has  been 
heard  in  Christendom,  stirring  tlie  hearts  of  God's  servants  to  reverence 
and  hope.  He  has  shone  ilhistrious  among  Christ's  witnesses  as  far  as 
the  gospel  has  spread.  His  name  has  been  inscribed  bj  many  churches 
on  their  portals,  to  preserve  his  memory  or  to  commend  themselves  to  his 
care.  Princes  of  the  church,  such  as  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Leo  First, 
and  others,  for  a  thousand  years  have  exalted  him  by  their  eloquence. 
Spain  and  Rome  have  disputed  with  each  other  the  honor  of  the  birth- 
place of  this  brave  standard-bearer  of  Christ.* 

In  the  yenr  257,  when  the  emperor  Valerian's  early  leniency  to  the 
Christians  was  exchanged  for  tyrannic  severity  and  bloody  pei'secution, 
our  hero  meets  us  as  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  bishop  Sixtus,  and 
indeed  as  the  leader  of  the  seven.  Besides  his  duties  in  public  worship 
and  in  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  he  had  in  charge  the  keeping  of 
the  vessels  of  the  church  and  the  care  of  her  poor.  He  was  marked 
by  an  ardent  zeal  and  exemplary  fidelity  in  his  office.  The  poet  Pru* 
SungbyPru-  dentius,  a  native  of  Saragossa  in  Spain,  who  made  his 
dentiiu.  home  in  the  city  of  Rome  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards, 

serving  there  as  a  colonel  of  the  imperial  body-guard,  devotes  a  hymn 
in  his  work,  "  Peristephanon,"  or  *'  Crown  of  Victory,'*  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  holy  Lawreiice.     He  says,  — 

"  First  of  seven  in  holy  duty,  fame  and  praise  for  Christ  he  gains,  — 
Watching,  serving;  perfect  beauty  out  of  gloomy  night  attains.*' 

The  pure  mind  and  large  endow^ments  of  the  young  man  were  quickly 
recognized  by  bishop  Sixtus.  Especially  attracted  by  his  lovableness* 
and  virgin-like  spirit,  he  made  hini  his  pupil.  His  joy  grew,  as  he  be- 
held the  Holy  Spirit's  work  making  great  advance  in  the  young  man's 
heart.  He  made  him  archdeacon,  and  gave  his  zeal  thus  abundant  room 
for  exercise.  Lawrence's  name  was  soon  in  good  report  far  and  near. 
Especially  was  he  revered  as  an  angel  of  God  to  the  poor,  as  he  went 
unassumingly  and  helpfully  to  them,  an  unwearying  messenger  of  good. 
Augustine,  who  commemorates  him  in  more  than  one  glowing  memorial, 
declares  **  Lawrence's  crown  shall  be  lost  in  night  not  till  Rome  herself 

1  He  was  the  son,  according  to  a  Spanish  legend,  of  a  di^^tinguished  general,  and  when 
deserted  as  a  babe  under  a  laurel  tree  (licncr;  his  name  Laurent ius),  was  found  b%*the  Roman 
priest  Sixtus,  given  to  a  nurse  to  !»ring  up,  and  afterward'*  carried  to  Rome.  Italy,  which 
was  I^awrencc's  true  home,  thought  earth  too  small  for  his  fame,  and  bade  the  sky  herald 
his  praise,  when  she  gave  to  falling  stars  the  name  of  "  I^wrenoe's  Tears."  The  martyr 
stones  and  church  legendH  ascribe  to  Lawrence  a  great  number  of  wonderful  doings,  soma 
of  them  without  precedent.  The  undisputed  wonder  wrought  bv  him.  which  ennobles  him 
«s  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  his  faithful  martyr  death. 
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18  lost  He  left,  by  his  blessed  well-doing  in  Rome,  many  a  footprint 
He  is  one  of  whom  Christ  said,  *  Whoso  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake, 
the  same  shall  find  it'  He  kept  the  faith  by  his  martyr-blood,  in  scorn 
of  earth.  How  Grod  must  honor  him,  when  men  yield  him  so  great 
honors  ! "  In  another  passage  this  same  father  says :  "  With  what  varied 
witness,  with  what  diversified  splendor  of  beauteous  flowers,  the  garland 
of  the  martyr  Lawrence,  beyond  others,  is  adorned,  all  Rome  is  witness." 
Leo  the  Great  places  Lawrence  alongside  Stephen,  and  says  that  as  one 
in  Jerusalem,  so  the  other  in  Rome  attained  an  indelible  fame. 

Few  particulars  of  Lawrence's  life  are  preserved  outside  of  legends. 
His  history  turns  on  his  martyrdom.  In  this  the  nobility  of  his  spirit 
centres  its  radiance  and  shines  with  clear  light.  As  one  of  the  old  doctors 
says :  **  Lawrence's  triumph  is  celebrated  by  the  whole  world  in  glowing; 
admiring  unison." 

His  teacher  and  father-like  friend,  bishop  Sixtus,  preceded  him  to 
martyrdom.  He  was  sentenced  by  the  governor  of  Rome  to  the  death 
of  the  cross  for  Christ's  sake,  while  Valerian,  the  emperor,  was  away  on 
his  campaign  against  the  Persians.  Lawrence  tearfully  accompanied  his 
fother  in  the  Lord,  weeping  not  from  sympathy  so  much  as  genuine  loy- 
alty, because  he  was  not  allowed  to  share  his  envied  lot.  He  cried  to 
bim,  as  Ambrose  tells :  "  Whither,  father,  goest  thou  with-  Described  by 
out  thy  son  ?  Whither,  holy  priest,  hastenest  thou  without  Ambrose. 
thy  deacon?  Thou  wast  never  wont  to  present  thy  worship  without 
an  assistant  Why  am  I  then  deprived  of  trust  by  thee,  my  father? 
Hast  thou  found  me  backsliding  ?  Hast  thou  found  me  apostate  ? 
Prove  if  thou  didst  in  me  enlist  an  unworthy  servant !  Wilt  thou,  to  him 
whom  thou  thoughtest  not  unworthy  of  thy  fellowship  in  the  setting 
apart  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  the  administering  of  the  Supper, 
now  deny  fellowship  in  thine  own  blood  ?  Will  not  thy  judgment  be 
less  esteemed,  even  though  thy  courage  be  praised  ?  The  slighting  of 
the  pupil  dims  the  glory  of  the  master.  Do  not  great  men  in  victorious 
wars  rejoice  in  the  brilliant  victories  of  their  pupils  as  their  own  ?  Recol- 
lect too,  that  Abraham  offered  Isaac,  Peter  sent  Stephen  before  hira. 
Thou,  father,  exalt  thyself  in  thy  son  !  Give  to  the  Lord  him  whom 
thou  instructedst,  securing  praise  from  futurity  and  a  companion  for  thy 
coronation  ! "  Lawrence  spoke  thus.  The  bishop  answered :  **  My  son, 
I  leave  thee  not  behind.  Greater  conflicts  are  reserved  for  thee  than 
me.  They  rightly  belong  to  thee.  For  us  old  men,  the  easier  trials 
are  designed.  The  more  glorious  victories  over  tyrants  are  lefl  for  the 
youth.  Weep  not  for  thou  shalt  soon  follow.  Within  three  days  thou 
shalt  come.  Such  a  space  is  fittingly  placed  between  the  priest  and  the 
Le^ite.  Thou  art  not  suffered  to  conquer  under  thy  master's  eye,  lest  it 
should  seem  that  thou  wert  in  need  of  support.  And  why  covet  a  share 
of  my  martyrdom  ?     I  leave  thee  thy  ftiU  inheritance.     Why  covet  my 
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presence  ?  The  weaker  pupils  go  before  their  teacher,  the  stronger  fol- 
low, having  no  need  of  a  leader,  that  thej  may  win  without  a  leader. 
So  Elijah  once  left  Klisha  behind.  I  commend  to  thee  to  follow  mj 
example."  The  prediction  to  Lawrence  (if  so  made)  wag  fulfilled.  The 
youth  followed  his  msister  after  three  days,  falling  a  victim  to  the  pagan 
governor*8  lust  for  gold  and  hate  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  latter  imagined 
that  there  was  concealed  under  the  care  of  this  untiring  guardian  and 
benefactor  of  the  poor  a  rich  church-treasure.  This  he  ordered  him  to 
produce,  under  heavy  threats  if  he  refused  to  obey.  How  our  deacon 
deported  himself  is  told  by  Prudentius :  — 

**  I^wrencc  calmly  hoars  his  pleasure,  bowhip  with  a  noble  grace: 
*  Wealthy  is  the  church  in  treasure,  earth  affords  no  richer  place; 
Ciesar'ti  mints  and  flowin^jf  cufTi'rs  no  such  treasure  can  difiplay. 
What  our  Lord's  blest  storehouse  proffers,  quickly  at  thy  feet  I  Ml  lay ! ' 
Gloats  the  foe,  as  Lawrence  offers,  what  will  till  his  castle-coffers.*' 

Lawrence  then  requires  a  space  of  time,  in  which  he  promises  to  collect 
the  desired  treasures.  But  what  is  this  he  has  gathere<l  together  ?  The 
poor,  the  wretched,  the  maimed  ones  of  the  church,  yet  stamped  with 
Christ's  likeness.  These  he  arranges  in  a  long  rank  in  the  porch  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  then  asks  the  governor  and  his  officers  to  come  and  accept 
the  church's  jewels.^ 

The  pagan,  raging  over  the  illusion  practiced,  and  angry  against  a  re- 
ligion that  counted  such  possessions  valuable,  commands  Lawrence  to 
abjure  Christ.  Upon  his  saying  that  nothing  shall  ever  induce  him  to 
do  so,  he  commands  him  to  be  whipped  till  he  is  drenched  in  blood. 
When  the  desired  recantation  is  still  not  made,  the  anger  of  his  foe  plans 
the  most  horri})le  decree,  ordering  an  iron  grating  to  be  heated  in  the 
fire,  and  the  "obstinate  Nazarone"  to  be  tortured  to  death  upon  it,  as 
slowly  as  possible.     Prudentius  introduces  the  pagan  as  saying:  — 

*'  *  Death,'  thou  sayest,  *  cannot  thee  frighten  !    Tlilnc  illusion  I  '11  destroy: 
No  quick  end  thy  woes  shall  lighten,  life  and  need  shall  long  annoy; 
I  can  pain  and  mis'ry  heighten,  tortures  fierce  but  slow  employ.*  " 

He  ordered  and  it  was  done.  Lawrence  lav  stretche<i  on  his  horrible 
death-couch  bravely,  even  joyously.  Augustine  says  of  him :  "  By  as 
little  as  he  shrank  horrified  from  the  heat  that  must  consume  his  body, 
by  so  much  did  his  soul  rise  lovingly  to  the  joys  of  heaven ;  contrasted 
with  the  glow  kindled  in  his  heart,  the  flame  of  outer  torture  grew  cool 
and  miliL"  Leo  says :  "  Christ's  love  in  him  could  not  be  overpowered  by 
the  flame.  The  fire  without  was  fainter  than  that  within." 
Piiidentius  sings,  also,  of  Lawrence's  death  of  torture:'  — 

1  Prudentius  dwells  on  this  incident  at  Ieng:th. 

3  Tradition  savs  that  Lawrence,  when  his  body  on  one  side  was  all  surrounded  by  the^ 
fire,  with  f^erene  look  desired  that  they  should  so  turn  him  as  to  give  his  other  side  to  tli« 
glowinp:  inm  bars.    After  that  was  done,  his  soul  escaped  from  its  bruised  shell  and  twt 
to  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 
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*'  Splendor  Ugfateni  all  his  featares !    Such  from  Sinai  Moses  brought, 
Shaming  hy  his  glance  the  creatures  who  Jehovah  had  forgot.* 
Siidi  the  first  of  martyr  teachers  from  the  opening  heavens  caught.'* 

Farther  he  b  portrayed  bj  the  poet  prayiug  amid  his  tortures  :  — 


i« 


Poor,  O  God,  on  Rome  thy  spirit !    Hence  send  faith  to  every  shore ; 
Earth*s  remotest  lands  shall  hear  it,  when  this  folk  thy  grace  implore  ! 
Firm  my  hope,  since  this  foundation  Paul  and  Peter  joined  to  la\'. 
Lo !  a  Prince  shall  rise,  our  nation  to  redeem  from  pagan  away ; 
Heathen  shrines  in  rich  donation  shall  he  give  for  Christ's  oblation  !  " 

His  prophecy  coDcerning  Rome,  says  Prudentius,  was  fulfilled :  — 

"Idol  might  since  then  has  withered,  temples  to  the  church  give  way.^' 

And  with  the  clo.se  of  this  old  hymn  of  Prudentius  we  may  end  our 
brief  Btory  of  the  heroic  course  of  one  of  the  most  reverend  and  glorious 
of  the  aucient  Cliristian  martyrs.     He  sings :  — 

''  Thos  for  Christ  unarmed  striving,  I^wrence  wounds  the  pagan  arm, 
In  his  death  its  fall  contriving,  frees  th*  oppressed  from  idol  harm ; 
Happy  Rome,  his  bones  retaining,  shall  the  martyr  homage  pay. 
We  rejoice,  his  soul  attaining  heaven*s  high  immortal  day. 
Hero  !  with  th'  elect  remaining,  crown'd  in  splendor  thou  art  reigning !  '* 

F.  W.  K. 
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A.  D.  150  ?-A.  D.  177.       IN  THE  WEST, —  GAUL. 

Ox  no  other  land  has  the  tempter's  rage  been  expended  as  on  France  ; 
especially  has  South  France  suffered,  and  that  part  of  the  south  that 
has  counted  Lyons  its  capital.  Celebrated  among  French  cities  for  its 
antiquity  and  influence,  Lyons,  that  lies  so  pleasantly  on  the  banks  of  two 
rivers,  has  been  more  than  once  a  door  for  the  introduction  of  the  gos- 
pel into  France,  as  also  for  the  entrance  of  commerce  and  civilization. 
If  blows  could  be  struck  this  city  and  vicinity  (so  it  was  planned),  by 
the  enemy,  they  would  be  felt  to  the  utmost  limit  of  a  wide  circle,  of 
which  Lyons  was  the  natural  centre.  There  was  witnessed  an  example 
of  this,  terrible  in  its  character  but  encouraging  to  our  faith,  very  soon 
after  the  gospel  had  first  entered  Gaul.  At  Lyons,  and  at  Yienne  in 
Dauphiny,  in  the  year  177,  occurred  the  martyrdom  of  the  first  bishop  of 
Lyons,  and  a  great  number  of  church  members  of  both  places.  A  short 
account  of  the  same  will  here  be  given.  It  is  taken  from  a  Account  by  eye- 
contemporary  document,  one  of  the  most  precious  that  has  ^**»«''*«'- 
come  down  to  us  from  the  early  days  of  Christianity  ;  namely,  a  letter 
which  was  sent  by  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  the  churches  in 
Asia  and  Phrygia.  Its  author  was  possibly  Irenjeus,  who  succeeded 
Pothinns  as  bishop.  It  has  been  preserved  by  Euscbius  in  his  ''  Church 
History  **  (book  v.,  chap.  6).     There  is  not  space  here,  unfortunately,  to 
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repeat  the  entire  letter,  full  as  it  is  of  the  apostolic  spirit.     But  we  will 
at  least  introduce  extracts  from  the  ancient  venerable  testunoDj. 

Certain  members  of  the  two  churches,  who  already  as  servants  of  Christ 
had  endured  various  trials,  were  led  into  the  open  square  in  Lyons,  be- 
fore the  governor  of  the  province,  to  be  publicly  examined.  lie  treated 
them  80  severely  that  a  young  Christian  there  named  Epagathus,  not 
before  known  as  such,  asked  leave  to  defend  the  innocence  of  his  brethren. 
The  judge  gave  him  his  desire,  so  as  to  associate  him  with  the  others 
when  he  had  confessed  his  belief,  and  named  him,  meanwhile,  by  way 
of  ridicule,  the  Christian's  advocate.  Such  an  example  stirred  up  other 
Christians  to  come  out  from  tlie  heathen,  among  whom  they  bad  re- 
mained until  now.  By  fresh  arrests,  the  number  of  Christ's  witnesses 
was  at  once  increased.  The  falsehoods  which  fear  of  torture  had  forced 
from  certain  Christian  slaves,  who  were  taken  along  with  their  masters, 
excited  the  rage  of  the  people  and  the  governor  to  the  utmost  They 
proceeded,  regardless  of  age  or  sex,  to  the  most  cruel  inflictions,  in  order 
to  shake,  if  possible,  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs.  Some  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  who  had  just  confessed  their  faith  the  first  time,  were  come  to 
this  ordeal  without  girding  themselves  with  strength,  or  rather,  without 
thoroughly  feeling  their  weakness.  These  succumbed.  Ten  Christians 
denied  their  faith.  They  caused  distress  to  the  church,  which  trembled 
as  she  saw  the  increasing  number  of  apostates.  The  most  remained  nn- 
shakoiK  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  of  hell  which  the  heathen  used  to  sharpen 
and  increase  their  pangs  in  the  hope  of  at  last  overcoming  them.^ 

1  What  horrid  proofs  of  the  natural  depravity  of  maa  and  his  embittered  hate  of  divine 
truth  we  find,  when  executioner,  people,  and  governor  are  busied  whole  days,  and  eren 
nights,  dirocting  all  tiieir  mental  powers  to  discover  a  torture  more  inu:eninu8  than  former 
ones,  and  suited  to  extract  from  its  victim  a  word  of  submission  and  falsehood.  What  mn 
evident  sign  of  the  ^ace  of  the  invisible  Gnd,  when  we  »ee  these  victims,  one  after  another, 
men  and  women,  old  men,  youths  and  maidens,  and  even  children,  bearing  all  the  power 
and  cunning  of  the  enemy,  constant  amid  their  manifold  pains,  and  answering  their  perse- 
cutors only  by  an  humble' yet  invincible  confosion  of  their  faith.  All  this  could  be  seen 
in  the  Lyons  persecution.  One  or  two  quotations  may  be  added  here,  hard  as  it  is  to  de- 
scribe these  horrid  events. 

*'Tlie  ble««sed  Vothinus,  who  was  at  that  time  over  the  Lyons  church,  and  seemed  itUl 
voun^  and  active  in  spirit,  though  frail  in  body,  was  carried  by  the  soldiers  before  the  tri- 
bunal. At  the  near  prospect  of  martvrdom,  a  look  of  gladness  lighted  his  features.  His 
body,  wasted  by  the  load  of  years  ami  a  recent  sickness,  was  only  detaining  the  soul  tog^ve 
it  a'  triumph  through  .lesus  (.'hri^t.  The  multitude  ran  together,  raising  a  great  outcrj 
against  him,  and  overwhchning  him  with  reproaches,  embittered  as  they  were  against  the 
person  of  .Te'*us  Christ.  When  the  governor  asked  him  who  tiie  God  of  the  Christians  was, 
he,  to  anticipate  the  calumnies  which  he  foresaw,  replied  that  he  should  know  Uim,  aa 
soon  as  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  it.  Thereupiui  he  was  covered  with  abuse.  Those 
near  by  ga%'e  him  severe  blow«,  regardless  of  his  age.  Those  further  away  threw  at  him 
whatever  was  at  hand.  INaliinus,  with  but  a  breath  of  life  left,  was  thrown  back  into  ' 
prison,  where,  in  two  days,  he  died.'' 

*'Sanctus,  a  native  uf' Vieniie,  and  deacon  of  the  church  of  Lyons,  endured  unheard-of 
sufferings  with  extraordinary  patience.  The  pagans  flattered  themselves  that  by  repeated 
tortures  they  would  elicit  from  him  some  inconsistent  utterance.  But  he  met  their  attacka 
with  a  steadfastness  which  nothing  could  overcome.  To  every  r^uestion  he  replied,  *  I  am 
a  Christian.'  This  title  answered  for  name,  for  country,  for  position,  for  evert'thing;  not 
another  word  could  be  got  from  him.  The  governor  and  executioners  no  longer  restrained 
their  fury.  After  every  skillfully  contrived  barbarity  that  they  could  think  of,  they  applied 
a  red-hot  iron  bar  to  the  most  sensitive  parts,  but,  kept  firm  by  grace,  the  martyr  persusted 
in  this  confession  of  faith.  His  person  was  so  tortured  and  covered  with  wounas  as  no 
longer  to  look  like  a  man's  body.    Jesus  Christ,  who  in  him  was  persecuted,  made  an  in- 
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And  to  whom  in  this  little  company  of  heroes  must  the  palm  be  giveu, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  choose  ?  To  a  poor  maid  named  Blandina.  Her  mar- 
tyrdom by  itself  made  a  greater  impression  on  the  pagans  than  all  the 
rest.  She  ended  a  long  succession  of  most  horrid  tortures  by  her  death 
in  the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre. 

She  was  first  brought  to  torture  along  with  Sanctus  and  Maturus. 
**  She  was,"  says  the  letter  which  is  our  authority,  "  of  such 
weak  bodily  frame  that  we  all  trembled  for  her ;  especially 
her  mistress,  who  was  one  of  the  martyrs,  feared  that  she  had  neither 
strength  nor  courage  to  confess  her  faith.  But  the  womau,  wonderful  to 
say,  was  able  by  the  help  of  Grod  to  bid  defiance  to  the  several  execu- 
tionefi  who  tortured  her  from  daybreak  until  night.  They  finally  owned 
themselves  vanquished.  They  aflfirmed  that  the  resources  of  their  bar- 
barous art  were  exhausted,  and  testified  their  astonishment  that  Blandina, 
after  all  she  had  endured,  was  still  living.    We  do  not  understand  it,  they 

strament  of  him  to  triamph  over  the  foe,  aud  to  prove  that  there  is  no  pain  that  cannot  be 
ranqai^hed  when  borne  for  his  plory.  The  martyr,  after  some  days,  was  subjected  to  a 
new  trial.  The  executioners  applied  the  iron  and'fire  again  to  the  still  inflamed  wounds. 
TbejT  hoped  either  to  weary  his  steadfastness  or  end  his  life,  and  thus  to  intimidate  the 
other  Chrt«tiaos.  Their  hopes  were  disappointed.  To  the  great  amazement  of  the  specta- 
tors, the  martyr's  frame  again  received  strength  and  the  use  of  its  limbs." 

Some  days  after,  Sanctus,  with  his  friend  Maturus,  who  had  endured  almost  as  much, 
was  led  into  the  amphitheatre  to  be  exposed  to  wil4  beasts.  '*The  horrors  were  renewed 
which  they  had  before  suffered.  After  a  fearful  scourging  tiiey  were  left  to  the  fury  of  the 
bea.«tj(,  wliich  dragged  them  about  the  amphitheatre.  They  suffered  still  other  tortures,  as 
the  people,  at  their  pleasure,  now  demanded  that  this  or  that  torture  be  inflicted.  Finally 
the  pagans  proposed  that  they  be  seated  on  a  red-hot  iron  stool.  The  intolerable  odor 
which  their  burnt  flesh  emitted,  far  from  moderating  the  fury  of  the  people,  only  the  more 
excited  it.  But  thev  could  force  from  the  mouth  of  Sanctus  nothing  else  than  his  first 
confession,  '  I  am  a  (Christian.*  After  he,  wiih  Maturus,  had  suffered  a  long  time,  they  both 
ware  strani^ed." 

The  Lord  mercifully  favored  those  weak  youths  who  had  at  the  first  yielded  through  fear 
of  BofTering  (and  who  of  us  dare  cast  the  first  stone  at  them?).  Among  them,  the  first  to 
be  strengthened  was  a  woman  named  Biblis.  Not  contented  with  having  brought  her  to 
deny  her  faith,  the  pagans  would  force  her  to  accuse  her  brothers.  They  brought  her 
to  the  tortare.  The  excess  of  their  wickedness  made  her  lose  all  fear  of  the  pniii.  Weak 
but  true,  Biblis  at  no  time  consented  to  speak  evil  of  the  church.  I'he  pain  of  present  tor- 
ture tamed  her  thoughts  to  the  eternal  nangs  of  hell.  She  waked  as  out  of  slumber,  gave 
God  the  glorv,  and  won  the  crown  ot  martyrdom.  The  Lord  used  different  means  to 
recorer  the  other  fallen  ones.  The  faithless  executioners  threw  them  into  prison  with  their 
brethren,  made  them  share  their  sufferings,  and  thereby  show  them  bitterly  their  fully. 
The  difference  of  experience  in  this  common  trial  was  great.  The  falleti  found  an  increase 
of  pain  in  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  while  the  confessors,  by  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
Dirine  Spirit  who  quickened  them,  were  kept  strong.  They  could  be  distinguished  by  their 
^ypf-Arance :  the  martjnrs  were  calm  and  happy;  the  fallen,  sorrowful  and  downcast,  who 
would  have  faith  in  their  steadfastness  if  they  now  could  recall  their  aposta^^y.  Their 
coodition  was  desperate  and  seemingly  without  remedy.  But  an  opportunity  was  again 
offered  them  by  a  providential  circumstance,  to  suffer' for  the  Lord.  The  governor  had 
Beamed  that  Attalus,  one  of  the  faithful  martyrs,  was  a  Roman  citizen.  He  dared  not  put 
him  to  death,  without  an  order  from  the  emperor,  whose  advice  he  also  asked  in  refert'uoe 
to  the  other  prisoners.  The  answer  had  to  be  waited  for.  This  respite  was  used  bv  the 
confesBon  to  secure,  if  possible,  by  prayers  and  warnings,  the  recovery  of  their  fallen 
brothers.  Finally  the  emperor's  answer  arrived.  The  wise  Marcus  Aurelius  willed  that 
they  esecate  those  who  abode  by  their  confession  and  release  those  who  abjured.  Here- 
opoo  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  shone  in  the  timid  youths  who  for  a  moment  denied  lliin. 
Tney  were  examined,  in  order  to  be  set  free.  But  most  declared  that  they  were  Christians 
and'woald  be  sentenced,  with  the  rest,  to  death.  What  a  triumph  for  the  church  !  What 
a  joy  for  the  angels  in  heaven!    The  .rest  of  the  martyrs,  Attalus,  Alexander,  who  had 

S'ven  himself  up  in  like  circumstances  as  Epagathus,  and  their  comrades,  in  execution  of 
•  cmperor*a  command  were  sternly  put  to  death  by  strangling,  with  fresh  tortures  to  the 
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said,  for  some  single  tortures  of  these  we  employ  ought  to  end  her  life, 
according  to  the  commou  course  of  torture.  Meanwhile  Blandina  was 
gaining  new  strength  by  the  confession  of  her  faith.  <  I  am  a  Christian/ 
she  cried,  and  by  this  utterance  dulled  the  point  of  her  anguish." 

Then  Blandina  was  led  into  the  amphitheatre,  the  day  of  the  stran- 
gling of  Sanctus  and  Maturus,  and  made  fast  to  a  post,  in  order  to  be  con- 
sumed by  wild  beasts.  But  none  of  them  touched  her,  and  she  was 
then  unbound  and  led  back  to  prison,  kept  for  another  conflict. 

This  last  conflict  came  on  the  closing  day  of  the  gladiatorial  shows. 
Blandina  was  brought  into  the  arena,  at  the  same  time  with 
a  youth,  a  boy  of  flfteen  years,  named  Fonticus.  Both  of 
them  had  been  compelled,  already,  to  be  present  all  the  preceding  days 
at  the  executions  of  the  martyrs.  Now  an  eflfort  was  put  forth  to  make 
them  swear  by  the  pagan  idols.  The  6ex  of  one  and  the  youth  of  the 
other  was  counted  on  to  secure  submission.  In  this  expectation  Jesus 
Christ  was  forgotten,  who  makes  use  of  weakness  to  put  strength  to 
shame.  They  both  refused  to  obey.  The  crowd,  like  a  wild  beast 
that  sees  its  prey  escape,  wished  every  kind  of  torture  to  be  exhausted. 
Ponticus  was  first  taken.  Encouraged  by  his  brave  companion  he  went 
through  all  the  degrees  of  martyrdom  with  steadfastness,  and  ended  with 
a  peaceful  death.  Blandina  was  left  alone  like  Jesus  Christ  in  the  wilder- 
ness :  hell  tempting,  the  earth  vanishing,  heaven  supporting.  "  She 
was  whipped,  torn  by  the  beasts,  set  upon  a  hot  chair ;  afterwards  she 
was  inclosed  in  a  net  to  be  thrown  to  a  wild  raging  ox,  and  was  tossed 
all  broken  into  the  air.  Finally  she  was  strangled.  So  great  courage 
confounded  the  pagans.  They  owned  that  there  was  no  woman  among 
their  number  that  could  have  endured  such  an  amazing  and  long-con- 
tinued course  of  suffering." 

Reader,  is  the  spirit  of  this  woman  also  in  thee  ?  Of  herself  she  wa^ 
only  what  thou  art.  Seek  what  she  sought,  and  thou  wilt  find  what  she 
foimd.     "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong."  —  A.  M. 


LIFE   XI.     PERFETUA. 

A.  D*.    181-A.  D.   203.      IN   THE    WEST,  —  NORTH   AFRICA. 

In  the  year  203,  at  Carthage,  the  proconsul,  Hilarianus,  caused  several 
catechumens  to  be  sent  to  prison,  among  them  two  women,  Ferpetua  and 
Felicitas. 

Ubia  Ferpetua  was  the  daughter  of  one  who,  though  not  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, was  yet  of  the  higher  classes.  While  not  preventing  his  wife  and 
children  from  becoming  Christians,  he  was  himself  steadfast  in  his  heredi- 
tary paganism.     Ferpetua  was  twenty-two  years  old,  had  enjoyed  the 
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best  education  that  could  be  given  in  Carthage,  was  already  married,  and 
was  cherishing  upon  her  bosom  a  loved  babe.  She  was  thus  bound,  as  it 
seemed,  by  the  deepest  and  strongest  ties  to  earthly  exist-  ^^i^  ^^ 
ence,  filled  full,  as  it  was  to  her,  with  the  promise  of  every  °^ot^«r- 
joy.  With  Felicitas  it  was  different  She  was  also  a  wife,  and  was 
carrying  a  child,  but  she  was  a  slave.  She  heard  the  joyous  message, 
and  entered  the  freedom  of  Christ,  while  under  bondage  and  service  owed 
by  her  to  a  master.  In  their  common  imprisonment,  the  two  felt  that 
they  were  one  in  the  Lord  who  redeemed  them. 

Perpetua's  father  first  foresaw  the  danger  threatening  his  dear  child. 
*•  I  was,"  so  she  herself  narrates,  "  associated  in  life  with  my  persecutors  ; 
my  father,  in  his  love  for  me,  was  ever  trying  afresh  to  overcome  me 
and  withdraw  me  from  my  faith.  *  My  father,*  said  I,  *  thou  seest  this 
vessel  lying  here:  this  little  vase?'  'I  see  it,'  he  said.  I  replied,  *  Can 
it  be  designated  by  any  other  name  ? '  And  he  answered,  *  No.'  *  Lo, 
then,  I  cannot  call  myself  other  than  I  am,  —  a  Christian.'  Then  father 
was  furious,  and  threw  himself  on  me,  as  if  he  would  tear  out  my  eyes, 
bat  he  only  dealt  me  some  blows."  Perpetua,  thus  enduring  and  overcom- 
ing, thanked  her  Father  in  heaven.  Left  to  herself,  away  from  the  con- 
flict prepared  her,  she  strengthened  her  spirit.  Some  days  later  she 
became  assured,  in  her  baptism,  of  her  salvation.  While  she  was  re- 
ceiving consecration  in  the  baptismal  water,  she  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  her,  which  prophetically  bade  her  to  pray  for  nothing 
imless  for  patience  and  endurance  in  her  flesh. 

**  After  some  days,"  so  she  further  says,  "  were  we  taken  to  prison ; 
and  I  shuddered,  because  I  had  never  known  such  a  dark 
place  in  all  my  life."     Soon,  however,  by  the  payment  of  a  ^' 

sum  of  money  by  the  deacons,  Tertius  and  Pomponius,  who  served  them, 
ber  removal  was  effected  to  a  better  room  in  the  prison.  Also  her 
babe  was  allowed  to  share  her  imprisonment  with  her. 

In  this  time  of  prison  life,  she  bore  everything  cheerfully,  in  the  feel- 
ing that  she  was  suffering  for  her  Master.  With  her  companions  she 
strengthened  herself  for  enduring  in  united  prayer.  She  gladly  received 
her  relatives  as  they  visited  her,  and  quickened  her  own  soul  and  theirs 
by  the  interchange  of  loving  words.  She  was  awaked  in  all  her  being, 
as  a  young  mother,  by  the  tender  enjoyment  of  her  babe ;  as  a  happy 
daughter  and  sister,  by  the  knowledge  that  her  mother,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters humbly  embraced  the  Lord  with  faith  like  her  own.  She  waited  in 
calmness  the  development  of  events.  In  her  entire  consciousness  she 
was  already  a  citizen  of  a  higher  world.  She  saw  a  ladder  of  wondrous 
height,  which  reached  up  to  heaven,  but  was  so  narrow  that  it  could  be 
ascended  by  only  one  person  at  a  time.  On  its  sides  at  every  step  were 
fiistened  iron  weapons,  swords,  lances,  hooks,  knives,  so  that  whoever 
climbed  heedlessly,  without  ever  looking  upwards,  was  wounded  and  torn. 
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IjDder  tho  ladder  a  dragon  lay,  of  immense  size,  who  prepared  snares  for 
the  climbers  and  friglitencd  them  back.  She  saw  also  a  garden  of  im- 
measurable extent,  and,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  it,  an  old  man  of  great 
stature,  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd,  who  was  occupied  in  milking  his  flock, 
and  about  him  men  in  white  garments,  many  thousands.  He  gave  to  her 
a  particle  of  the  flowing  milk  which  he  obtained.  By  this  she  was  as- 
sured of  her  early  lil>eration  from  her  earthly  life. 

Directly  after  this  her  perils  began.  The  accused  had  to  be  given  opea 
A  father's  en-  trial.  Then  her  father  hastened  from  the  city,  bowed  down 
''***^-  by  woes,  and  sought  anew  to  bring  his  daughter  to  recant 

*'  Pity,  daughter,"  he  cried,  "  my  gray  hairs  ;  pity  thy  father,  if  I  am  wor- 
thy still  to  be  called  thy  father  ;  when  with  mine  hand  I  have  led  thee  to 
this  full  blossom  of  life ;  when  I  have  loved  thee  before  all  thy  brothers, 
do  me  not  this  shame  among  men.''  ^'  And  I  wept,"  so  she  tells,  ^  over 
my  father's  gray  hairs,  that  he  alone  of  my  whole  race  could  not  rejoice 
in  my  sufferings,  and  I  sought  to  comfort  him.  I  said.  When  I  stand  be* 
fore  the  magistrate  at  the  scaffold,  there  will  come  what  Grod  wills ;  for 
I  know  we  are  not  in  our  own  power  but  in  God*s  power.  And  he  parted 
from  me  in  great  sorrow."  Soon  came  her  trial.  The  forum  was  already 
filled  with  an  immense  throng  of  spectators  when  the  young  Christians 
were  hurried  away  from  an  early  meal  to  their  examination.  They  made 
their  appearance,  ascending  the  platform  on  which  they  were  to  receive 
their  sentence.  They  all  commended  themselves  to  the  Lord.  When 
Perpetua's  turn  came,  her  father  appeared  along  with  his  child  and  made 
new  entreaty.  The  procurator,  Hilarianus,  also  addressed  her  in  the 
most  friendly  way.  She  answered  briefly  and  decisively,  "I  cannot." 
'*  Thou  art  then  a  Christian  ?  "  said  Hilarianus.  *^  I  am  a  Christian,"  she 
replied.  There  was  then  no  further  room  for  delay.  She,  with  the  rest, 
was  sentenced  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  They  returned  with  joy- 
ous hearts  to  the  prison.  Perpetua  sent  the  deacon  Pomponius  to  her 
father,  seeking  to  have  her  child  once  more,  but  in  vain ;  her  father  did 
not  send  it  The  fate  of  herself  and  her  fellow-sufferers  was  to  come 
very  soon.  At  the  military  celebration,  the  7th  of  March,  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  promotion  (some  years  before  this)  of  the  emperor's 
son,  Geta,  to  the  dignity  of  Cajsar,  they  were  all  to  be  exposed,  for  the 
cruel  entertainment  of  the  people  and  soldiers,  in  a  conflict  with  wild 
beasts. 

The  interval  passed  quietly.  One  of  the  condemned  fell  sick  and  died. 
Felicitas  grew  very  fearful  that  the  favor  of  martyrdom  would  be  denied 
to  her,  since  her  confinement  was  near,  and  at  such  time  the  sentence  of 
death  against  a  woman  could  not  be  executed ;  but  her  ardent  wish,  which 
was  also  the  common  prayer  of  the  condemned,  was  fulfilled ;  she  was 
given  in  prison  a  little  daughter.  In  the  midst  of  her  pain,  a  servant 
said  to  her,  ^  Thou  that  nowsufferest  so,  what  will  come  of  thee  when  thou 
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art  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  ?  of  which  thou,  when  thou  refusedst  to 
sacrifioe,  didst  make  nothing."     She  replied,  "  Now,  /  mj-  ^  gi^^^-s  stead- 
self  suffer  what  I  suffer ;  but  then  there  will  be  another  with  ^"^e««- 
me,  who  will  suffer  for  me,  because  I  also  suffer  for  Him."     Her  little 
babe  was  taken  by  a  sister  to  be  brought  up  as  her  own. 

Perpetoa  enjoyed  the  consciousness  of  utter  separation  from  the  world. 
She  abode  continually  with  her  own  thoughts.  Still  the  world  did  not 
give  her  up.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  Prudens,  though  a  pagan,  en- 
larged his  heart  toward  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  to  guard,  and  afforded 
them  as  many  privileges  as  he  dared.  Many  came  to  their  prison,  and 
rejoiced  with  them.  When  the  day  of  her  execution  approached,  her 
£ither  came  for  the  last  time  with  heart  broken  by  his  sorrow.  Yet  he 
£uled  to  turn  her  from  her  decision. 

Thus  the  fiurewell  moments  of  life  drew  near.  At  one  time,  as  a  trib- 
mie  began  to  treat  the  accused  roughly,  Perpetua,  by  a  strong  and  de- 
cided remonstrance,  made  him  retire  abashed.  The  last  meal,  such  as 
was  wont  to  be  allowed  to  all  persons  under  sentence,  was  to  them  a 
love-feast,  in  which  they  comforted  one  another  and  won  converts  to 
their  fiiith. 

At  last  the  day  of  victory  dawned.  The  prisoners  proceeded  out  of 
prison  to  the  amphitheatre,  as  if  repairing  from  earth  to  heaven,  serene, 
with  serious,  dignified  countenances,  ^'  only  trembling  a  little  from  joy, 
not  out  of  fear."  Perpetua  went  with  light  steps,  as  a  bride  of  Chrbt, 
as  the  loved  of  Grod.  By  the  power  of  her  look  she  constrained  all  to 
cast  down  their  eyes  before  her.  Felicitas,  too,  did  not  conceal  her  joy 
that  she  had  borne  her  child,  and  attained  happiness,  going  to  the  fight 
with  the  wild  beasts,  and  to  her  second  baptism,  the  baptism  of  blood. 

They  thus  reached  the  entrance  of  the  amphitheatre.  There  the  offi- 
cers would  have  forced  the  men  to  enter  arrayed  as  priests  of  Saturn, 
the  women  as  devotees  of  Ceres.  Perpetua,  ever  like  herself,  steadfast 
and  firm,  refused  decidedly,  saying,  "  We  are  come  hither  of  our  own  free 
will  that  our  freedom  might  not  be  thus  violated  or  taken  away  from  us." 
The  tribune  in  attendance  yielded  and  let  her  enter  just  as  she  came. 

The  battles  of  the  wild  beasts  began.  The  men  were  slain  by  a 
leopard  and  a  bear.  The  women  were  exposed  to  a  mad  cow,  their  gar- 
ments taken  off*  them,  and  a  loose  net  thrown  about  them.  When  the 
people  looked  on  them  they  were  moved  with  sympathy  at  the  sight,  and 
bade  them  be  called  back,  to  come  again  to  the  fight  with  clothing  put 
around  them.  Perpetua  was  first  taken  and  tossed  by  the  wild  beast ; 
after  her  Felicitas.  Perpetua,  falling  on  her  back,  sat  up  and  drew  her 
garment,  torn  at  the  side,  together  again  to  cover  her,  showing  only  mod- 
esty, but  not  pain.  Then  again  led  near,  she  fastened  and  smoothed  her 
hair,  to  receive  her  martyr  crown  without  the  look  of  misery  and  pain 
which  is  given  by  disheveled  locks.     When  she  rose  she  noticed  that 
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Felicitxis  was  also  thrown  to  the  ground.  She  ran  to  her,  extended  her 
band,  and  lifted  her  up.  They  stood  both  waiting  one  by  the  other.  But 
already  the  cruelty  of  the  people  was  subdued.  The  women  were  with- 
dra>vn  from  the  fight  with  the  beasts  and  led  to  the  door  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, where  those  who  escaped  alive  out  of  the  fight  were  accustomed 
to  be  put  to  death.  When  Perpetua  came  thither  she  was  welcomed  by 
a  catechumen  named  Rusticus.  Looking  about  her,  as  one  awakened 
out  of  sleep,  —  she  was  in  such  a  frame  of  exaltation,  —  she  said  to  the 
The  theatre-  amazement  of  all,  "When  are  we  to  be  led  to  that  wild 
ciMing  act.         ^q^^  f^^p  J  ^|q  „^jj  know ; "  and  when  she  heard  that  it  was  all 

over,  she  only  believed  when  she  saw  the  marks  of  the  conflict  on  her 
own  person  and  on  her  clothes,  and  recognized  the  catechumen.  To  him 
and  her  brother,  who  had  meantime  been  summoned,  she  spoke  her  last 
words :  "  Stand  fast  in  the  faith,  love  one  another,  and  let  not  our  suffer^ 
iugs  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  you."  The  martyrs  were  now,  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  people,  summoned  into  the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre.  When 
Perpetua  was  run  through  her  side  by  the  sword,  she  cried  out,  and  then 
directed  the  hand  of  her  young  and  inexperienced  executioner  to  her 
throat,  which,  under  her  direction,  he  then  severed.  Her  innocent  blood, 
thus  shed,  became  a  new,  fresh,  bubbling  spring.  Of  its  waters  many 
drank,  and  were  strengthened  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  enrol 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Lamb. 

The  church  in  Carthage,  with  holy  pride,  took  the  revered  remains  and 
buried  them  in  the  principal  church,  where  they  were  carefully  preserved 
for  centuries,  as  an  imperishable  treasure.  Thus  the  festival  of  Greta  be- 
came a  holy  day  of  the  church.  Augustine  has  left  three  inspired  dis- 
courses delivered  by  him  with  holy  fervor  on  the  day  sacred  to  Perpetua 
and  Felicitijs.  On  that  day  each  year  the  Christians  among  whom  their 
lacerated  bodies  lay  buried  were  wont  to  go  in  countless  throngs  to  their 
shrines.  Thus  untaught  catechumens  and  even  slaves,  becomhig  Chris- 
tians and  receiving  baptism  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  kindled  a  light 
which  shone  out  clear  to  the  Christian  church  universal,  and  still  sends 
its  light  down  to  our  century.  The  evangelical  church  appropriates  this 
lights  She  is  strengthened  by  these  martyrs  as  by  weak  and  fragile 
copies  of  the  Lord  and  Master.  She  grows  stronger,  thus,  to  confess 
Jesus  with  full  devotion,  even  amid  rising  dangers ;  to  maintain  for  fut- 
ure ages  the  gospel  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Scripture,  in  its  purity  and 
majesty,  unmarred  by  the  inventions  of  man.  —  F.  R. 
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A.   D.   275  1-A.    D.   350?       IN    THE    EAST, —  EGYPT. 

PAPHNUTIUS  was  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who,  during  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  had  shown  his  faithfulness  in  Christian  confession.  When 
the  first  church  council  in  the  Roman  Empire  met  in  Nice  (325),  he 
was  summoned  to  take  a  part  in  its  affairs.  Brought  up  from  youth 
among  monks,  he  had  never  tasted  worldly  pleasure.  He  had  remained 
unmarried,  and  obtained  high  regard  by  his  temperance  and  purity.  Not 
for  this,  however,  is  he  here  celebrated.  Equal  piety  appeared  in  many 
of  his  day,  and  in  those  not  bishops,  nor  in  any  church  office.  Equal 
self-denial,  also,  was  found.  Indeed,  for  near  a  century  the  utter  morti- 
fication of  the  fiesh,  and  subjugation  of  the  instincts  of  nature,  had  been 
growing  in  reverence.  Monks  and  hermits  had  gone  to  extremes,  some 
from  vain  ambition,  others  with  pure  spirit,  seeking  but  to  please  God 
and  keep  body  and  soul  unspotted.  Of  these  was  Paphnutius,  whose 
mind  was  uttered  in  his  declaration  that  he  would  not  make  his  life  and 
his  conscience  the  standai-d  for  all  others,  and  that  he  would  take  great 
care  not  to  prohibit  by  strict  law  what  God  had  not  prohibited,  but  left 
free  to  every  person's  judgment.  In  a  decisive  hour  Paphnutius  became 
a  powerful  admonisher  of  the  whole  venerable  assembly  of  uj,  ^^^  ^^ 
Nicene  bishops.  He  spoke  a  good  word  at  the  right  time.  »ea««>°- 
He  thereby  preserved  at  least  the  Eastern  church  from  advancing  to- 
wards the  shocking  custom  of  enforced  celibacy  for  pastors.  Adopted, 
as  it  was,  very  soon  after,  in  the  West,  it  excited  bitter  disputes  and  un- 
holy wars.  It  weakened  the  conscience  in  the  bosom  of  the  clergy,  who 
should  have  been  a  strength  to  the  consciences  of  others.^ 

1  As  to  marriap^eof  priesU*.  This  title  we  use,  thoujjh  it  is  not  evangelical  to  call  ministers 
priest,  as  though  they  were  intercej^sors  between  man  and  God  ;  or  as  thou<]:h  all  Chris- 
tians were  not  a  nation  of  priests,  a  holy  people,  needing  no  mediator  save  the  one  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  men,  Christ  Jesus.  Ever  since  the  year  200,  at  least,  had  there  been 
a  conception  of  priests  as  in  charge  of  God*8  worship.  Presbyters  or  elders,  entrusted  with 
discipline,  became  priests;  bishops,  or  leaders,  became  chief  priests  ;  the  deacons,  the  col- 
lectors,  managers,  and  distributors  of  the  moneys  for  church  support,  and  the  poor  and  the 
eick,  were  made  under  priests.  Thus  things  were  found  by  Paphnutius,  who  neither  would 
nor  could  aUer  them.  But  now  priests,  whether  bishops,  presbyters,  or  deacons,  were  to 
be  made  a  different  race  of  creatures  from  other  Christians,  like  angels,  who  neither  eat, 
Bor  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  The  monks  had  promoted  the  view  that  not  only 
the  wicked,  fleshly  lusts,  but  also  phvsical  need  and  craving,  were  impure;  that  men  must 
live  as  if  disemlxMiied,  if  they  woiiUl  live  holy.  Priests  must  not  be  less  holy  than  monks, 
vho  were  but  laymen.  They  could  not,  indeed,  give  up  eating  and  <lrinking,  unless  they 
chose  to  starve.  But  it  became  them  not  simply  to  live  temperately,  as  every  Christian 
ought,  but  to  deny  themselves,  in  their  fasts,  the  verv  necessities.  Priests  were  thought  of 
a*  holy  when  signs  of  excessive  fasting,  pallor  and  leanness,  were  exhibited.  Married 
life,  and  children,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  wanted  to  be  hoi  v  in  the  popular  way,  were  a  des- 
ecration of  the  priesthood.  Yet  apostolic  Christians  had  taken  no  offense  when  bishops 
were  both  husbands  and  fathers.  The  Nicene  Council  came  in  a  transition  period,  when  the 
liagering  simplicity  of  old  ways  came  into  conflict  with  new  and  distorted  views  of  holi- 
B<r»s,  and  ga\'e  way  to  them.  I^t  it  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  safe  mean  of  what  is 
wholesome,  becoming,  and  Christian  in  marriage  is  hard  for  either  the  individual  or  the 
law  to  determine.    A  minister  of  the  word  must  especially  be  circumspect  in  wooing  and 
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When  the  bishops  in  Nice  held  conference  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  legislation  on  the  subject  was  still  within  bounds.  Now  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  going  to  extremes.  There  were  many  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  who  were  married.  Tliey  had  their  wives  before 
they  entered  the  ministerial  office.  They  had  children  also.  Now,  it 
was  likely  to  be  onlained  that  those  entering  the  priesthood  must  re- 
nounce the  marriage  relation ;  it  was  fo  be  a  disgrace  to  priests  to  have 
children.  Already  a  provincial  synod  (305)  in  Elvira,  in  Spain,  had  so 
far  yielded  to  this  sentiment  as  to  forbid  all  priests  to  touch  their  wives 
under  penalty  of  deposition  from  the  priesthood.  The  minds  of  the 
bishops  in  Nice  were  already  inclined  to  the  elevating  of  this  rule  into 
an  universal  church  law,  when  Paphnutius  st^'pped  forward  into  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  rosired  out,  "  Lay  not  upon  the  priests 
this  heavy  yoke.  Marriage  is  honorable  in  all,  and  the 
bed  undefded.  Take  care  lest  by  your  exaggerated  strictness  a  new 
wound  be  inflicted  upon  the  church ;  all  are  not  able  to  subdue  the  in- 
stincts of  nature.  The  chastity  of  the  divorced  wife  may  not  be  pre- 
served. Union  in  marriage  with  a  lawful  wife  is  chastity.  Certainly  it 
is  enough,  if  those  already  in  the  ministry  keep  from  marrying,  foUow- 
ing  the  old  church  tradition ;  but  the  man  who.  as  a  layman,  is  married 
already,  must  not  be  asked  to  part  from  his  wife."  The  whole  assembly 
gave  their  approbation  to  the  words  of  Paphnutius.  The  council,  in 
their  decisions,  passed  the  whole  question  over  quietly,  and  left  it  to 
every  one's  free  will  to  say  whether  he  would  deny  himself  the  privilege 
of  marriage.^ 

veddin^f  neither  wounding  hin  own  or  his  wifc^s  conscience,  nor  giving  occa»ion  of  scan- 
dal. We  would  not  advocate  shnineIe«A  license,  for  this  were  restoring  the  flesh  to  domin- 
ion. Though  the  disposition  for  it  be  adorned  with  the  Hg-leaves  of  art,  with  taste  for 
beauty,  love,  and  poetry,  it  matters  not;  it  deceives  only  those  who  want  to  be  deceived. 
Chastity,  in  or  out  of  marriage,  is  a  groat  reality.  Christian  peace  of  mind  without  it  is 
impossible.  True  chastity  is  not  a  subject  of  statute.  Under  the  mask  of  a  le^i^llr  im- 
posed cha^itity  has  the  nio^t  dc:>tructive  licentiousness  crept  into  the  unmarried  priesthood. 
Good  customs  are  better  than  strict  laws.  Still  they  cannot  create  that  which  grace  and 
prayer  alone  are  able  to  produce,  even  a  pure  mind. 

I'The  (iroek  church  in  tiie  Kast  did  not  take  away  that  libertv,  albeit  public  opinion, 
here  and  there,  was  unfavorable  to  a  married  clergj'.  Not  long  after  the  Council  of  Nice, 
a  church  assembly  in  Paphlagonia  had  occasion  to  pronounce  an  anathema  agains^t  any 
who  refused  to  take  sacrament  from  a  married  priest.  I^ter,  this  could  hardly  happen,  at 
least  in  resi>ect  to  bishops,  for  it  was  the  custom  to  take  the  higher  clerg}*  from  among  the 
m(»nks,  wlu»>e  vows  ft»rbade  their  marriage.  lu  the  Western  church  celilmcy  became  a 
church  ordinance,  though  it  took  centuries  to  enforce  it.  Pope  Siricius  (385)  first  dared  to 
maintain  the  scripturulness  of  the  prohibition,  in  a  letter  to  a  Spanish  bishop,  Iliuierius. 
Unmarried  clergy  were  to  have  no  women  near  them,  save  old  persons  of  their  kindred;  a 
wise  provision,  which  had  been  early  made  for  monks.  Yet  it  could  not  prevent  concu- 
binage with  all  its  evils.  Luther,  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  at  Augsburg  during  the  Reichstaf 
(1530),  in  which  the  evangelical  princes  presented  their  triumphant  confession,  sought  with 
voice  of  thunder  to  rouse  consciences  against  this  fearful  abuse.  What  (X>ntradictJon  of 
God  to  forbid  marriage,  his  ordinance,  nut  allow  concubinage,  which  He  forbids !  If  the 
Roman  church  is  now  generally  more  careful,  it  is  owing  to  the  watch  kept  by  the  evan- 
gelical church  by  its  side.  The  pain  and  uneasiness  of  conscience  which  the  prohibition 
of  clerical  marriage  excites  in  countless  nersons  who  cannot  control  the  impulses  of  nature 
are  surely  a  secret  cancer  to-day  in  the  cnurch  of  Rome.  Those  are  happy,  who,  married 
or  single',  by  God's  grace  keep  soul  and  body  unspotted.  The  strong  know  best  (what  the 
dead  sensualist  hides  from  himself,  as  he  surrenders  his  conscience  to  the  idols  of  natural 
impulse  and  blind  force)  that  in  our  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing,  but  that  only  throuj^ 
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PaphnutiQS  especially  shows  us  that  in  every  matter  of  life  we  must 
preserve  and  respect  the  liberty  God  has  granted  us.  What  God  has 
forbidden  is  sin.  Man  should  not  needlessly  multiply  prohibitions  by 
Btatutey  thus  making  sin  of  what  before  God  is  not  sin.  What  is  not  for- 
bidden is  allowed.  Not  that  it  is  always  right  to  practice  what  is  al- 
lowed. But  it  is  to  be  decided  by  every  individual,  in  each  instance, 
whether  his  conscience  and  reason  do  not  bind  him,  although  he  be  not 
bound  by  precept  The  more  we  have  allowed  us,  the  more  are  judg- 
ment, reflection,  and  will  called  to  decide  whether  we  must  not  deny  our- 
selves. Enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  lawful,  and  you  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
isdependent  judgment ;  you  gain  room  for  exercising  the  full  strength 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  purity  and  vigilance  of  the  heart ;  you  educate  men 
to  true  freedom.  Children,  fools,  and  transgressors  must  have  the  limits 
of  the  lawful  made  narrow  ;  but  the  more  a  man  loves  God,  understands 
his  precepts  in  their  spirit,  and  exercises  self-control,  the  more  he  will 
find  18  allowed  him.  Human  weakness,  too,  wants  tender  handling. 
There  must  not  be  demanded  of  men  by  precept  or  prohibition  what  is 
impossible,  thus  driving  them  to  despair  or  hypocrisy.  The  weak  should 
DOt  be  pat  under  the  yoke  by  intolerable  precepts.  The  strong,  when 
allowed  freedom  of  choice,  should  take  heed  lest  by  any  means  this  lib- 
erty become  a  stumbling  block  to  them  that  are  weak.  It  will  be  well 
if  every  one,  both  in  respect  to  the  forbidden  and  the  lawful,  and  the  use 
oar  the  disuse  of  the  lawful,  will  remember  and  imitate  the  wise  bishop, 
Psphnutias.  —  EL  £.  S. 
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Ik  the  times  of  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  sons,  the 
emperors  Constans  and  Constantius,  there  lived  on  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
Ueased  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  visiting  it  first  on  their  earliest  missionary 
jonmey,  a  devout  man  named  Spiridion.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  sheep- 
fiarm  od  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  village  of  Trimitunt,  some 
distanoe  out  of  Salamis.  He  took  care  of  his  flocks  himself.  A  plain 
man,  without  external  polish  or  book-learning,  he  was  truly 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  faith.     Mighty  in  prayer,  and  with  '*  °^' 

profoond  knowledge  of  the  heart,  he  was  sometimes  credited  with  the 
power  of  working  miracles  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.     He  came  of  that 

God's  Son.  who  has  shed  his  blood  for  our  sins,  and  with  struggle,  toil,  and  prayer,  does 
^  '  Spirit  become  master  of  the  flesh,  and  that  this  dear  victory  is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  self, 
to  the  gift  of  God;  that  marriage,  ordained  of  God  for  hol^  purposes,  is,  as  a  rule,  to 
''  woman  alike,  a  wholesome  help  and  medicine,  softeomg  and  refining  impetuooa 
_j  — !_^__  ijj  submission  to  tne  Spirit. 
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Wlieii  the  bishops  in  Nice  held  conference  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  legislation  on  the  subject  was  still  within  bounds.  Now  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  going  to  extremes.  There  were  many  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  who  were  married.  They  had  their  wives  before 
they  entered  the  ministerial  office.  They  had  children  also.  Now,  it 
was  likely  to  be  ordained  that  those  entering  the  priesthood  must  re- 
nounce the  marriage  relation ;  it  was  to  be  a  disgrace  to  priests  to  have 
children.  Already  a  provincial  synod  (305)  in  Elvira,  in  Spain,  had  so 
far  yielded  to  this  sentiment  as  to  forbid  all  priests  to  touch  their  wives 
under  penalty  of  deposition  from  the  priesthood.  The  minds  of  the 
bishops  in  Nice  were  already  inclined  to  the  elevating  of  this  rule  into 
an  universal  church  law,  when  Paphnutius  stepped  forward  into  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  roared  out,  "  Lay  not  upon  the  priests 
this  heavy  yoke.  Marriage  is  honorable  in  all,  and  the 
bed  undefiled.  Take  care  lest  by  your  exaggerated  strictness  a  new 
wound  be  inflicted  upon  the  church ;  all  are  not  able  to  subdue  the  in- 
stincts of  nature.  The  chastity  of  the  divorced  wife  may  not  be  pre- 
served. Union  in  marriage  with  a  lawful  wife  is  chastity.  Certainly  it 
is  enough,  if  those  already  in  the  ministry  keep  from  marrying,  follow- 
ing the  old  church  tradition ;  but  the  man  who,  as  a  layman,  is  married 
already,  must  not  be  asked  to  part  from  his  wife."  The  whole  assembly 
gave  their  approbation  to  the  words  of  Paphnutius.  The  council,  in 
their  decisions,  passed  the  whole  question  over  quietly,  and  left  it  to 
every  one's  free  will  to  say  whether  he  would  deny  himself  the  privilege 
of  marriage.^ 

wedding,  neither  wounding  his  own  or  his  wife's  conscience,  nor  giving  occasion  of  scan- 
dal. Wc  would  not  advocate  shameless  license,  for  this  were  restoring  the  flesh  to  domin- 
ion. Though  the  disposition  for  it  be  adorned  with  the  fig-leaves  of  art,  with  taste  for 
beauty,  love,  and  poetry,  it  matters  not;  it  deceives  only  those  who  want  to  be  deceived. 
Chastity,  in  or  out  of  marriage,  is  a  great  reality.  Christian  peace  of  mind  without  it  is 
impossible.  True  chastity  is  not  a  Bubiect  of  statute.  Under  the  mask  of  a  legally  im- 
posed chastity  has  the  most  de:>tructive  licentiousness  crept  into  the  unmarried  pnestnood. 
Good  customs  are  better  than  strict  laws.  Still  they  cannot  create  that  which  grace  andl 
prayer  alone  are  able  to  produce,  even  a  pure  mind. 

I'The  Grrek  church  in  the  East  did  not  take  away  that  libertv,  albeit  public  opinion, 
here  and  there,  was  unfavorable  to  a  married  clergy.  Not  long  after  the  Council  of  Nice, 
a  church  assembly  in  Paphlagonia  had  occasion  to  pronounce  an  anathema  against  anj* 
who  refused  to  take  sacrament  from  a  married  priest.  Later,  this  could  hardly  oappen,  at 
least  in  respect  to  bishops,  for  it  was  the  custom  to  take  the  higher  clerg}'  from  among  the 
monks,  whose  vows  forbade  their  marriage.  In  the  Western  church  celibacy  became  a 
church  ordinance,  though  it  took  centuries  to  enforce  it.  Pope  Siricius  (385)  first  dared  to 
maintain  the  scriptural ness  of  the  prohibition,  in  a  letter  to  a  Spanish  bishop,  Himerios. 
Unmarried  clergy  were  to  have  no  women  near  them,  save  old  persons  of  their  kindred;  a 
wise  provision,  which  had  been  early  made  for  monks.  Yet  it  could  not  prevent  concn- 
binage  with  uU  its  evils.  Luther,  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  at  Augsburg  during  the  Beichstaff 
(1530),  in  which  the  evangelical  princes  presented  their  triumphant  confession,  sought  wi£ 
voice  of  thunder  to  rouse  consciences  against  this  fearful  abuse.  What  contradiction  of 
God  to  forbid  marriage,  his  ordinance,  out  allow  concubinage,  which  Ue  forbids !  If  the 
Roman  church  is  now  generally  more  careful,  it  is  owing  to  the  watch  kept  by  the  evan- 
gelical church  by  its  side.  The  pain  and  uneasiness  of  conscience  which  the  prohibition 
of  clerical  marriage  excites  in  countless  persons  who  cannot  control  the  impulses  of  natnre 
are  surely  a  secret  cancer  tonftay  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Those  are  happy,  who,  married 
or  single,  by  God's  grace  keep  soul  and  body  unspotted.  The  strong  know  best  (what  the 
dead  sensualist  hides  from  himself,  as  he  surrenders  his  conscience  to  the  idols  of  natural 
impulse  and  blind  force)  that  in  our  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing,  but  that  only  throogh 
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Paphnutius  especially  shows  us  that  in  every  matter  of  life  we  must 
preserve  and  respect  the  liberty  God  has  granted  us.  What  God  has 
forbidden  is  sin.  Man  should  not  needlessly  multiply  prohibitions  by 
Btatute,  thus  making  sin  of  what  before  God  is  not  sin.  What  is  not  for- 
bidden is  allowed.  Not  that  it  is  always  right  to  practice  what  is  al- 
lowed- But  it  is  to  be  decided  by  every  individual,  in  each  instance, 
whether  his  conscience  and  reason  do  not  bind  him,  although  he  be  not 
bound  by  precept  The  more  we  have  allowed  us,  the  more  are  judg- 
ment, reflection,  and  will  called  to  decide  whether  we  must  not  deny  our- 
selves. Enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  lawful,  and  you  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
independent  judgment ;  you  gain  room  for  exercising  the  full  strength 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  purity  and  vigilance  of  the  heart ;  you  educate  men 
to  true  freedom.  Children,  fools,  and  transgressors  must  have  the  limits 
of  the  lawful  made  narrow  ;  but  the  more  a  man  loves  God,  understands 
his  precepts  in  their  spirit,  and  exercises  self-control,  the  more  he  will 
find  is  allowed  him.  Human  weakness,  too,  wants  tender  handling. 
There  most  not  be  demanded  of  men  by  precept  or  prohibition  what  is 
impossible,  thus  driving  them  to  despair  or  hypocrisy.  The  weak  should 
not  be  put  under  the  yoke  by  intolerable  precepts.  The  strong,  when 
allowed  freedom  of  choice,  should  take  heed  lest  by  any  means  this  lib- 
erty become  a  stumbling  block  to  them  that  are  weak.  It  will  be  well 
if  every  one,  both  in  respect  to  the  forbidden  and  the  lawful,  and  the  use 
or  the  disuse  of  the  lawful,  will  remember  and  imitate  the  wise  bishop, 
Paphnutius.  —  H.  E.  S. 


LIFE  Xni.     SPIRIDION  OF   CYPRUS. 

A.  D.  275  ?-A.  D.   360  ?       IN   THE   EAST,  —  CTPBUS. 

In  the  times  of  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  sons,  the 
emperors  Constans  and  Constantius,  there  lived  on  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
blessed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  visiting  it  first  on  their  earliest  missionary 
journey,  a  devout  man  named  Spiridion.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  sheep- 
iarm  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  village  of  Trimitunt,  some 
distance  out  of  Salamis.  He  took  care  of  his  fiocks  himself.  A  plain 
man,  without  external  polish  or  book-learning,  he  was  truly 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  faith.     Mighty  in  prayer,  and  with  "  ^^' 

profound  knowledge  of  the  heart,  he  was  sometimes  credited  with  the 
power  of  working  miracles  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.     He  came  of  that 

God's  Son.  who  has  shed  his  blood  for  our  sins,  and  with  struprgle,  toil,  and  prayer,  does 
Uie  Spirit  become  master  of  the  flesh,  and  that  this  dear  victory  is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  self, 
bat  to  the  gift  of  God;  that  marriage,  ordained  of  Grod  for  hol^  purposes,  is,  as  a  rule,  to 
man  and  woman  alike,  a  wholesome  help  and  medicine,  softenmg  and  refining  impetuona 
■Atan,  and  assisting  its  submission  to  tne  Spirit. 
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simple  age  of  Christianity  when  there  were  many  bishops,  and  when 
bishoprics  were  no  larger  than  parishes  are  now.  The  heart  and  life  of 
a  bishop  were  regarded  by  the  people,  then,  rather  than  his  eloquence  or 
learning.  Spiridion  was  made  a  bishop  about  the  time  of  the  last  persecu- 
tion under  Gulcrius  and  Maximin.  lie  was  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  by 
his  congregation.  Ilis  fame  grew  and  obtained  his  name  a  place  among 
the  worthies  of  the  Greek  calendar,  as  also  of  the  Latin.  There  gathered 
also  about  him,  by  reason  of  the  originality  of  his  piety,  a  mass  of  pop- 
ular stories,  in  which  history  and  legend  can  hardly  be  separated  one  from 
another.  It  is  best  for  us  not  to  try  too  strictly  to  make  the  separation, 
especially  where  the  traditions  help  us  to  comprehend  the  man  and  his 
influence  over  men's  minds. 

No  doubt  exists  that  Spiridion  was  one  of  those  faithful  confessors 
whom  Maximin,  in  his  effort  to  destroy  all  Christians,  and  especially  all 
bishops,  doomed  to  toil  in  the  mines,  first  pdtting  out  one  eye,  and  crip- 
pling the  joint  of  one  knee.  With  these  scars  of  Christ,  Spiridion  ap- 
in  the  Nice  pcarcd,  along  with  the  rest,  at  the  great  church  council  at 
Council.  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  which  was  opened  by  the  emperor  Con- 

stantine  in  person.  He  is  thought,  too,  not  without  probability,  to  have 
been  the  venerable  unnamed  bishop  who  caused  such  an  excitement  there 
among  Christians  and  pagans,  by  his  exemplification  of  the  power  of 
faith.  A  pagan  philosopher,  with  crafty  eloquence,  was  mocking  the 
Christian  belief,  and  even  embarrassing  the  learned  bishops,  who  ought 
to  have  answered  him.  A  plain  old  man  advanced  and  desired  a  word. 
The  request  was  granted  him  out  of  reverence  for  his  worthy  appearance, 
yet  with  apprehension  that  he  would  be  turned  to  ridicule.  Then  he 
began  calmly  and  earnestly  :  "  Philosopher,  listen  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ !  One  God  is  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible.  By  the  power  of  his  Word  has  He  made  all,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  his  Holy  Spirit  has  He  established  all.  This  Word,  whom  we 
name  God's  Son,  having  pity  on  man's  errors  and  on  his  brutish  life,  was 
born  of  a  woman,  lived  with  men,  and  died  for  them.  lie  will  come 
again,  as  the  judge  of  men's  doings.  Such  is  the  truth ;  so  we  believe 
without  nice  definitions.  Give  thyself  then  no  trouble  to  oppose  what  is 
firm  faith,  or  to  seek  objections,  or  to  question  how  this  could  or  could 
not  be.  Dost  thou  believe  ?  Answer  me ! "  To  the  amazement  of  all, 
the  surprised  philosopher  answered,  "  I  believe,"  and  then  thanked  the 
old  man,  and  advised  the  philosophers  who  had  been  of  his  opinion  to 
follow  his  example,  for  he  was  stirred  by  an  unspeakable  influence,  and 
not  without  the  aid  of  God,  to  be  a  Christian.  If  this  old  man  was  not 
Spiridion,  he  was  his  image. 

After  the  council,  Spiridion  dwelt  at  home  as  bishop,  the  same  as  be- 
fore.    Next  to  his  congregation,  he  looked  after  his  sheep.^     He  had  had 

I  "  There  came  one  night  some  thieves  to  steal  the  sheep,  who  were  stricken  in  the  inclos* 
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a  wife,  and  a  daughter,  Irene,  who  dwelt  with  him,  and  was  of  like  mind 
with  himself  While  her  father  was  at  Nice,  the  maiden 
died,*  When  she  was  yet  alive  and  keeping  house  for  him, 
there  came,  during  a  season  of  fasting,  when  he  had  been  abstaining  for 
days,  a  stranger,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  bade  hv&  daughter  wash  the  feet 
of  the  guest  and  set  on  food.  She  answered  that  there  was  no  bread  or 
meat  in  the  house,  except  some  bacon,  the  use  of  which  in  the  fast  was 
not  allowed ;  but  he  bade  her  prepare  the  same  and  set  it  before  the 
guest.  He  then  partook,  and  bade  the  other  help  himself  He  had  first 
prayed  the  Lord  to  suffer  him  in  this  case  to  violate  the  ordinance  of  the 
church.  The  guest  delayed,  refused  to  eat,  and  said  he  was  a  Christian. 
**  Then,"  answered  the  worthy  man,  "  you  need  have  no  trouble  about  it. 
To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure." 

But  he  could  also  be  very  strict  when  he  thought  that  the  reverence 
due  God's  Word  was  put  aside  by  man's  presumption.  This  was  proven 
once  by  the  young  bishop  of  Ladra  (otherwise  Ludron),  also  a  city  of 
Cyprus.  This  man,  Triphyllius  by  name,  had  been  educated  at  Berytus 
(or  Beyrout),  on  the  Phenician  mainland,  and  had  studied  law  and  rhet- 
oric As  a  Christian,  he  submitted  to  Spiridion's  training,  which  the 
latter  exercised  with  holy  zeal.  He  especially  strove  to  expel  his  lofty 
pride  of  learning.  He  had  such  success  that  the  man  became  known 
and  honored  as  a  saint,  and  is  inscribed  as  such  in  the  Latin  calendar. 
At  a  synod  of  Cyprus  bishops,  this  Triphyllius  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
preaching  the  sermon.  In  the  Scripture  words,  "  Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk,"  he  ventured  in  place  of  the  word  for  bed,  which  was  not  suffi- 
deatly  elegant  Greek,  to  introduce  one  more  choice.  At  once  Spiridiou, 
hurrying  up  from  his  chair  to  his  feet,  called  to  him  to  say  if  he  thought 
himself  better  than  the  Evangelist,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  copy  the  ex- 
pression which  had  been  used  by  him.  This  indignation  commanded 
respect,  and  by  his  speech  he  accomplished  his  object. 

His  self-forgetful n ess  showed  itself  in  many  ways.  He  divided  his 
bishop's  revenues  into  two  parts,  of  which  he  gave  one  to  the  poor,  the 
other  he  lent  out  to  those  desiring.  In  doing  this  he  was  in  the  practice 
of  not  handing  out  the  loan,  but  of  letting  them  take  out  of  the  cofier 
themselves  what  they  needed.     He  also  let  them  put  the  money,  whan 

ore  br  an  unseen  hand,  and  were  found  there  the  next  morning  by  Spiridion,  when  he 
went  to  lead  out  his  flock.  They  owned  to  him  their  guilty  purpose.  Bv  his  word  and 
prayer  he  relieved  them  of  the  stroke  with  which,  by  his  power  with  God,  lie  had  arrested 
tbeiD.  He  then  said  kindly  '  that  he  would  send  them  a  wether,  that  they  might  not  have 
had  such  a  long  watch  in  vain;  that,  however,  they  should  have  asked  him  for  it,  instead  of 
trying  to  steal  it.'  He  suffered,  thus,  no  one  to  go  away  from  him  in  trouble,  but  sought 
to  make  men  better  by  love." 

1  **  After  bis  return',  some  one  came  and  complained  that  he  had  committed  a  treasure  to 
the  deceased  girl,  and  wanted  it  again.  Spiridion  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  yet 
searched  for  it,  but  without  discovering  any  trace.  The  other  so  wept  and  cried  as  to  try 
the  bishop's  heart.  He  betook  himsell  to  his  dau^ter's  grave,  called  her  by  name,  and 
bade  ber  tell  him  where  she  had  hid  the  treasure.  The  voice  of  the  dead  indicated  to  him 
the  place  where  she  had  buried  it.     He  sought  after  and  found  it,  and  gave  it  to  ita 
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they  returned  it,  into  the  chest  again,  reposing  thus  full  confidence  in  their 
integrity.  There  was  a  man  who,  at  one  time,  abused  this  trust ;  for,  as 
he  laid  the  money  back  in  the  chest,  he  took  it  secretly  up  again.  Spi- 
ridion  said  nothing ;  but  after  a  while  the  same  man  came  back  to  bor- 
row money  again.  The  bishop  told  him  he  should  take  the  amount  needed 
out  of  the  coffer.  He  went  to  it,  found  nothing,  and  said  that  there  was 
nothing  there.  "  Ah,"  the  bishop  exclaimed,  "  that  is  a  rare  thing,  in- 
deed, that  thou  alone  canst  not  find  in  the  chest  what  thou  needest. 
Thou  must  at  some  time  have  failed  to  put  back  what  thou  hadst  taken. 
Otherwise  thou  wouldst  certainly  find  what  thou  wast  in  need  of.  That 
I  warrant  thee,  and  if  thou  art  innocent,  go  again  now  and  take  it." 
The  man  was  convicted,  and  acknowledged  his  guilt. 

Thus  Spiridion  was  taught  of  God  in  all  simplicity.  He  was  able, 
therefore,  to  train  and  care  for  souls :  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man. 
When  he  died  is  unknown.  It  is  said  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest, in  gathering  which  he  was  himself  assisting.  Would  that  we  had 
yet  many  country  bishops  like  Spiridion.  All  may  take  of  him  a  les- 
son. —  G.  F.  S. 


LIFE  XIV.    ATHANASIUS  OF  EGYPT. 

A.  D.  300  ?-A.  D.  373.      IN  THE  EAST,  —  EGYPT. 

Axil AKAS1US  is  distinguished  in  the  church  by  the  twofold  title, 
"The  Great,"  and  **The  Father  of  Orthodoxy."  .His  character  can  be 
truly  estimated  only  when  viewed  along  with  the  whole  course  of  his 
times.  Men  of  historical  note  need,  all  of  them,  to  be  seen  with  their 
surroundings,  to  be  fully  understood.  Some  of  them,  however,  in  both 
ancient  days  and  modern,  present  characters  and  lives  so  thoroughly  cos- 
mopolitan and  human,  that  they  might  well  belong  to  later  scenes  and 
later  days,  and  even  to  our  own.  Others  are  so  interwoven  with  their 
times  that  their  portrait  in  its  smallest  trait  cannot  be  viewed  awaj 
from  the  historic  background  against  which  it  is  placed.  Athanasius  is 
among  the  latter.  His  greatness  is  inrooted  in  the  growth  of  dogma  by 
which  in  the  fourth  century  the  church  was  overspread ;  not  as  by  acci- 
dent, but  by  the  law  of  her  own  development.  Athanasius  greatly 
promoted  this  growth.  His  penetrating  mind  was  directed  to  the  great 
theological  questions  which  convulsed  that  age.  His  fate  depended  upon 
their  solution.  The  greatness  of  his  will,  which  bore  calamity  with  the 
courage  of  a  martyr,  can  therefore  be  best  measured  by  understanding 
the  questions  named  in  all  their  significance.  Athanasius  was  not  called 
as  a  Justin,  an  Ignatius,  or  a  Cyprian,  to  proclaim  Christ  as  God's  Son, 
against  polytheists  and  idolaters,  in  face  of  the  stake  and  the  jaws  of 
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beasts.  Every  one  that  owns  and  loves  Christ  as  a  Saviour  can  see  how 
a  man  oonld  die  for  that  Bat  it  was  his  vocation,  with  unfaltering  bold- 
ness, to  stand  up  for  the  church's  exact  and  orthodox  belief,  to  resist  the 
course  of  error,  a  duty  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  It  may  possibly 
astonish  the  simple  Christian  that  a  war  had  to  be  waged  more  than 
three  hundred  years  upon  certain  definitions  and  descriptions  of  the  Be- 
ing of  Grod,  —  especially  as  these  need  further  explanation  and  accom- 
modation to  our  minds  now.  But  let  none  call  it  a  mere  war  of  words. 
For  whoever  considers  how  near  was  the  question  discussed  to  the  very 
life  of  the  Christian  faith,  how  also  its  decision  was  to  influence  the  prog- 
ress of  Christian  doctrine,  will  not  fail  to  count  the  struggle  deeply  sig- 
nificant Athanasius,  its  foremost  champion,  will  be  seen,  by  such  an 
one,  a  hero.  EKs  life-story  will  receive  from  such  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

Athanasius  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  that  celebrated  city  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  nourished  by  the  Ptolemies,  his  successors. 
There  Eastern  and  Hellenic  culture  found  a  common  home ;  and  Jews 
and  Christians  alike  had  their  far-famed  schools  and  doctors.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  doubtful ;  it  was  about  300.  Of  other  famed  church  fathers 
we  know  the  lineage  and  training,  and  of  some  their  education  by  care- 
ful mothers,  but  nothing  of  this  do  we  hear  in  the  case  of  Athanasius. 
Thus  much  is  known,  however,  that  Athanasius  was  early  devoted  to  the 
church's  service.     In  boyish  plays,  which  often  declare  the 

r  *u  •  AaiT  •         '^    •      X   ij  He  plays  bUhop. 

vocation  of  the  commg  man,  Athanasius,  it  is  told,  person- 
ated the  priest  or  bishop,  and  that  with  such  native  dignity  that,  having 
on  one  occasion  caught  the  eye  of  bishop  Alexander,  he  was  taken  in 
hand  by  him  to  be  trained  to  the  profession  of  the  ministry.  Though 
Christianity  was  struggling  then  in  direct  opposition  to  ancient  paganism, 
it  yet  allowed  its  form  of  thought  to  be  shaped  largely  by  pagan  literature. 
The  youths  that  were  to  be  the  church's  doctors  were  nourished  and 
hroaght  up  on  the  classics.  Thence  they  formed  their  taste,  and  derived 
their  philosophy,  elocution,  and  logic.  Like  the  rest,  Athanasius  gave  him- 
■elf  to  these  studies,  but  joined  therewith  the  still  higher  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptores  and  the  Christian  fathers.  He  exercised  himself  at  the  same 
time  in  prayer  and  fasting,  thus  to  subdue  his  spirit  and  protect  himself 
a/^nst  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  and  world.  That  he  actually  with- 
drew into  the  solitary  life  of  the  hermit,  and  had  acquaintance  thus  with 
the  holy  Antony,  whose  life  he  afterwards  wrote,  cannot  be  declared  with 
eertainty.  In  the  year  319  we  find  him  already  a  deacon  in  the  church's 
service.  The  youth  of  hardly  twenty  became  his  bishop's  confidential 
friend,  and  soon  after  commenced  his  literary  labors.  Although  now, 
mnder  Constantine,  paganism  was  repressed,  it  was  still  firmly  rooted  (as 
was  proven  in  the  reaction  under  Julian)  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  of 
ihe  educated.     It  had  no  lack  of  subtle  defenders  or  ready  champions  to 
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wage  an  aggressive  warfare.     Cliristiaii  apologetics,  to  which  still  belongs 

the  first  place  in  theological  science,  nee<le<l  to  keep  its  weapons  ready  at 

^.  .  ...  ,-  hand  against  such  assaults.  Athanasius  undertook  to  main- 
niA  flwt  books.         .      1  1       « •>,  r^• 

tain  the  truths  of  Christianity  against  the  pagan  Greeks,  and 

while  thus  engaged  to  unfold  the  foundation  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos.^  Soon  he  found  opportunity  in  the  great 
Council  at  Nice  to  make  brilliant  trial,  not  in  writing  only,  but  in  open 
debate,  of  the  depth  of  his  theological  views,  and  his  skill  in  setting  them 
before  others.^ 

There  was  in  Alexandria  a  presbyter  named  Arius.  He  is  described 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  pale  face,  grave  expres- 
sion, and  bristling  hair.  lie  had  a  quarrel  with  his  bishop,  Alexander. 
The  personal  difficulty  grew  into  a  theological  controversy  through  their 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  Son,  and  his  relation  to  the 
Father.  Arius  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  as  the  Father,  eternal, 
lie  was  far  above  all  other  beings  created  by  the  Father,  yet  "  there  waa 
a  '  when,'  a  moment  of  time,  in  which  the  Son  was  not."  Arius  rejected, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  the  opjwsite  views  held  by  his  bishop  as 
Sabellianistic.' 

^   In  his  books,  Aoyoc  Kara  ruf  *EAAi;i^i',  and  Ilcpt  rqf  'E^apOpMY^rftK  roD  Avyov. 

^  Nowhere  hail  theological  speculation  taken  iKilder  flights  than  in  Alexandria,  espe- 
cially in  her  catechetical  school,  or  ^enlinary  for  (Miristian  teachcn*.  The  grfat  thinke^^ 
Clement  and  Ori^en,  had  striven  to  solve  those  loft ie-at  problems  which  Christian  theologr 
must  either  undertake  or  he  content  to  stay  in  the  dark  on  the  main  points  of  her  belief. 
The  incarnation  of  the  Lo^os  was  a  favorite  theme  of  the  day.  This  we  find  young  Atha- 
nasius attemplin<^  to  treat  in  his  very  first  production.  Then' another  question  rose  :  what 
the  Ixjgos  was.  and  what  his  relations  to  G<Mi  the  Father^  the  increate,  eternal,  invisible, 
and  unchanp'uble.  Was  he  a  second.  inferii>r  (iod  V  liy  such  teachinfif  God^s  unity  would 
be  destroyed,  and  Monotheism  would  be  displaoed  by  a  new  Polytheism.  Or  was  he  only 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  power  dwelling  in  (iod,  and  emanating  at  an  appointed  time  from  that 
ever-living  sotirce,  an  outward  manifestation  to  the  visible  world  of  the  everlasting  God  ? 
Chrii'tian  belief  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  either.  C^hrist'sown  utterances  in  reference 
to  his  eternal  existence  with  the  Father  compel  the  acceptance  of  a  personal  being.  The 
necessary  conclusion  wa^  that  there  was  a  difference  between  Father  and  Son,  not  in  mere 
name,  but  inherent  in  GikFs  own  nature,  between  these  two  extremes  —  the  one  separating 
the  Scm  from  the  Father,  which  involved  the  idea  of  inferiority,  the  other  uniting  ihem 
without  distinction  in  one  being  —  the  church  sought  an  expression  that  should  declare  both 
identity  in  essence  and  difference  in  person**.  This  was  not  compassed  without  a  hard  strug- 
gle. Already  the  opinion  of  Sabellius  of  Ptolemais,  that  the  persons  in  the  Godhead  wfre 
to  be  understood  as  mere  names  by  which  lie  revealed  Himself,  and  a  similar  idea  of  Paul 
of  Samo^ata.  were  Imth  condemned  as  untenable  in  a  synod  held  at  Antioch,  A.  D.  269. 
Meanwhile  the  disciples  of  Origen,  especially  bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  kept  fast 
hoi<l  of  the  difference  of  persons,  hut  now  even  this  orthodox  acceptance  of  a  distmction 
liitween  the  Father  and  Son  took  a  heretical  direction.  The  distinction  was  made  not  onljr 
to  include  a  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  as  was  held  before  by  Origen  and  Dio- 
nvsius,  but  al<o  to  threaten  the  lowering  of  the  Son  to  a  mere  creature,  the  depriving  Him 
K)\  his  right  as  Son  in  the  Godhead,  allowing  it  to  Ilim  only  in  a  figurative  sense.  This 
opinion  wa«  held  by  Arius. 

3  Arius,  let  it  he  noted,  did  not  consider  Jesus  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Manr, 
as  did  the  Kbiimites  at  a  very  early  date,  or  as  did  Artemon  and  Theodotus  m  the  second 
century,  lie  taught  the  existence  of  Christ  before  the  world,  as  the  Logos,  with  the  Fa- 
ther before  the  Incarnation;  he  did  not  deny  that  through  the  Logos  God  created  all  other 
l^'ings;  that  this  tirst-bom  of  creatures  w^as'  far  above  all  other  creatures.  He  had  no  heri- 
tation  in  calling  him  "God"  in  a  certain  sense,  a  figurative  limited  sense,  as  others  be- 
fon*  him  had  done,  using  the  expression,  a  **  Second  God."  He  thus  deemed  the  Logos, 
or  Son  of  God.  a  kind  of  intervening  existence  between  God  and  the  world.  He  shook  thus 
the  monotheistic  foundation  of  Christianity  by  placing  a  second  God,  or  shadowy  Under- 
(t«Kl.  by  the  side  of  the  one  true  Go<I.  He  cut  the  ver}' uer\'e  of  Christianitv,  denying  its 
chief  mystery,  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  as  a  real,  essential  entering  of  Cod  into  man'i 
nature. 
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Bishop  Alexander  excluded  Arius,  provisionally,  from  the  church's 
eommunion,  and  informed  the  bishops  of  the  East  of  this  step,  in  a  cir- 
calar  letter.  Arius,  too,  bestirred  himself;  he  also  sought  to  win  the 
biiihops  of  the  East  One  of  them,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  attempted 
to  make  peace  between  Arius  and  his  bishop.  Arius  agreed  to  tone 
down  hia  expression.  Then  the  emperor  Constantine,  imperfectly  in- 
formed of  the  merits  of  the  struggle,  did  what  he  could  to  bring  the 
oombatants  to  terms.  For,  though  such  discussions  might  exercise  the 
tagadty  of  the  learned,  they  brought  small  blessing  to  the  life  of  the 
church  at  large.  But  in  Egypt  the  excitement  had  already  gone  too  fiir 
to  be  easily  calmed.  The  emperor  was  obliged,  for  a  final  adjustment  of 
the  strife,  to  call  a  general  assembly  of  the  church,  the  first  of  the  Ecu- 
menical G>uncils,  to  meet  in  Nice,  in  the  spring  of  325.  Three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops  attended.  After  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Eu- 
selHua  of  Cesarea,  had  in  vain  attempted  a  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
former  one  with  a  somewhat  Arian  sound,  the  latter  one  ex- 
pressed in  Scriptural  language,  there  came  to  the  front  the 
still  youthful  deacon,  Athanasius.  Through  his  clear-cut  definitions  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  he  decided  the  day,  and  exercised  the  great- 
est influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  the  same- 
ness of  essence  of  Father  and  Son  was  made  the  watchword  of  the 
church.^  From  that  day  Athanasius  enters  the  history  of  the  Arian 
conflict,  and  indeed  becomes  its  very  centre. 

The  victory  seemed  decided  for  orthodoxy,  when  the  synod  had  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  Arius  and  his  adherents.  A  strong 
ooort  party,  however,  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  emperor's  sister,  and 
through  her  changed  the  views  of  the  emperor.  Meantime  Athanasius, 
npon  the  death  of  Alexander,  soon  after  that,  was  made  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  The  diocese  included  all  Lower  Egypt,  Libya,  Pentapolis, 
and  the  seven  districts  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thebaid.  Not  long 
after  his  installation,  he  had  to  consecrate  Frumentius  as  bishop  of  Ethi- 
opia. Everywhere  a  wide  field  of  activity  opened  before  him.  But 
peaceful  labor  for  the  building  of  the  church's  inner  life  was  not  to  be 
thought  ofl  The  Arians  allowed  him  no  rest.  They  induced  that  same 
Constantine  who  had  commanded  to  consume  with  fire  the  writings  of 
Arius,  like  those  of  Porphyry,  now  to  recall  him  from  his  exile  in  Il- 
ly ria.  Arius,  to  quiet  the  believing,  had  meanwhile  handed  in  a  creed 
couched  in  general  terms.  Athanasius  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
must  receive  the  excommunicated  again  into  the  church.  This  he  re- 
sisted to  the  utmost,  preferring  to  bring  upon  himself  the  emperor's 
ntter  displeasure.  Enraged  at  his  resistance,  the  enemies  of  the  bishop 
employed  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  which  they  could  command.     They  de- 

1  The  terms  used  are,  "The  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,  not  created,  Light 
of  Ligbt,  very  God  of  very  God,  of  one  substance  (o/ioov(ru>s)  with  the  Father;  by  Hiin  are 
aU  things  made.** 

5 
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nouDced  Athanasius  as  an  enemj  of  the  emperor,  as  a  disturber  of  tlio 
peace,  a  violent  man,  that  made  use  of  his  office  to  oppress  others.  The 
most  extraordinary  stories  were  industriously  circulated.  For  a  long 
time  the  accused  kept  his  slanderers  at  bay.  At  last  his  opponenta, 
made  up  not  only  of  Arians,  but  of  all  classes,  combined  to  the  bishop's 
overthrow. 

The  chief  blow  was  dealt  by  a  synod  held  at  Tyre,  ten  years  after  the 
Synod  of  Nice  (335).  There  a  party  had  the  upper  hand,  who,  without 
es[>ousing  the  Ariau  error,  yet  decidedly  opposed  the  Athanasian  doc- 
trine, and  especially  the  expression  *^  homoousios  "  —  of  same  essence. 
They  were  also  unfavorably  disposed  to  Athanasius  personally.  From 
their  leaders,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  they  had 
the  name  of  the  Eusebian  party.  Later  they  were  known  as  the  Semi- 
Arians,  or  Half-Arians.  Others,  pure  Arians  and  Meletians,  united  with 
them  for  the  overthrow  of  the  man  they  all  disliked.  Among  the  accu- 
sations trumped  up  against  him,  there  was  one  intended  especially  to  ex- 
cite the  emperor,  namely,  that  Athanasius  hindered  the  export  of  grain 
from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  In  vain  Athanasius  showed  the 
falsehood  of  this,  and  of  the  other  charges.  After  he  had 
been  condemned  by  the  synod,  he  was  sent,  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  as  an  exile  to  Trier.  There  he  received,  at  the  hands  of 
Prince  Constantine  and  bishop  Maximus,  a  becoming  reception.  Mean* 
while  Arius,  recalled  from  exile,  was  to  be  received  again  —  a  synod  at 
Jerusalem  having  decreed  his  reception  —  into  church-fellowship,  and 
that  at  Constantinople.  But  the  day  before,  Arius  died  very  suddenly. 
We  cannot  censure  Athanasius  if  he  saw  in  it  a  judgment  of  Grod.^  Oth- 
ers ascribed  it  to  witchcraft  or  to  poison.  Soon  after  came  the  death  of 
Constantine.  Under  his  sons,  Constantius  in  the  East,  and  Constans  in 
the  West,  the  strife  went  on.  Indeed,  it  now  assumed  an  alarming  as- 
pect. What  at  first  was  only  a  personal  quarrel,  became  in  time  a  gen- 
eral dispute  between  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West  The  measures 
of  the  emperor  only  served  to  heighten  the  party  strife.  The  sons  of 
Constantine  (Constantine  11.  being  still  alive),  immediately  upon  their 
entrance  into  power,  recalled  all  the  banished  bishops.  Constantine  IL 
did  himself  the  honor  of  recalling  Athanasius.  After  more  than  two 
years'  exile,  the  latter  returned  to  his  former  office,  to  the  extravagant 
joy  of  the  people  of  Alexandria.  Yet  the  waves  of  the  church  com- 
motion ran  so  high  that  there  was  no  hope  of  safe  anchorage  for  any 
long  time.  Constantius,  now  sole  ruler  in  the  East,  too  easily  changed 
his  mind,  listening  to  the  complaints,  old  and  new,  constantly  urged 
against  Athanasius  by  the  hostilcly  disposed  party  of  the  Eusebians.  It 
was  not  a  good  omen  when  the  orthodox  bishop,  Paul,  of  Coustantino- 

1  The  biflhop  of  Constantinople,  Alexander,  forced  by  the  emperor  to  receive  Arioa  into 
the  church's  communion,  had,  it  is  said,  praved  God  to  help  him  out  of  his  distress,  which 
prayer  was  answered  by  Arius*s  sudden  death. 
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pie,  was  deposed,  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  installed  in  his  stead.  The 
second  removal  of  Athanasius  was  soon  arranged,  and  was  accomplished 
bj  the  Sjmod  of  Antioch  (341).  The  law  was  then  passed  that  no  de- 
posed bishop  could  ever  be  restored.  In  vain  Athanasius  disputed  the 
legality  of  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  which  had  deposed  him.  His  opponents 
could  see  nothing  illegal  in  it.  Athanasius  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
office.  Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  elected  bishop  by  the  Antioch  Synod, 
was  forcibly  installed  in  his  place.  When  the  intruder,  accompanied  by 
his  countryman  Philagrius,  the  governor,  entered  one  of  the  churches  of 
Alexandria,  on  Good  Friday,  a  tumult  was  excited,  but  w£is  quickly 
quelled.  On  the  Easter  following,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of 
Athanasius.  He,  however,  escaped  the  plot ;  and  after  solemnly  protest- 
ing, in  a  circular  letter  sent  from  near  Alexandria,  against  the  injustice 
done  him,  took  refus^e  with  bishop  Julius,  in  Rome.     Here 

®  r  »  Second  exile. 

such  reception  was  given  him  as  compensated  him  for  the 
contumely  heaped  upon  him.  To  western  Christendom  he  seemed  a 
man  persecuted  for  the  faith,  —  he  was  a  martyr.  A  synod  of  some  fifty 
bishops  pronounced  decidedly  in  his  favor.  Meantime  the  chief  of  his 
opponents,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
dfjid,  but  without  affecting  the  fortunes  of  Athanasius ;  not  till  six  years 
after,  at  a  synod  held  at  Sardica,  in  Illyria,  composed  mostly  of  western 
bishops,  was  there  full  justice  done  him.  (Those  on  the  Arlan  side  ab- 
sented themselves  from  Sardica,  and  held  a  separate  assembly  in  Philip- 
popolis.)  The  Nicene  doctrine  was  declared  the  true  one,  Arianism 
rejected,  and  Athanasius  acknowledged  as  lawful  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
The  emperor  Constantius  came  forward  and  invited  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  office.  Athanasius,  who  was  then  in  Aquileia,  obeyed  the 
summons.  Taking  leave  of  his  friends,  he  turned  toward  Constanti- 
nople, the  residence  of  the  emperor.  The  latter  gave  him  a  friendly 
reception,  and  commended  him  in  an  autograph  letter  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers.  In  it  he  termed  Athanasius  a  man  of  God,  signally 
supported  of  the  Most  High  in  all  his  trials,  and  known  to  all  for  bis 
orthodox  faith  and  correct  course  of  life.  Athanasius's  journey  was  like 
a  triumphal  procession ;  his  reception  in  Alexandria  was  a  solemn  ova- 
tion. Nor  had  he  passed  the  ten  years  in  the  West  to  no  purpose.  They 
were  among  the  most  fruitful  of  his  life.  His  presence  there  served  to 
strengthen  the  faithful,  and  to  establish  them  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  In  another  way  he  did  effective  work,  a  way  more  foreigp  to 
our  religious  views  than  are  even  the  debates  of  these  times.  He 
awakened  in  the  West  the  liking  for  monasticism,  for  a  life  of  solitude 
and  penance.  This  he  did  largely  through  the  biography  he  wrote  of 
Antony,  the  father  of  monks  and  hermits.  .  Besides,  he  took  two  monks 
with  him  who  planted  this  mode  of  life,  begotten  under  eastern  skies, 
upon  the  western  shores,  there  to  develop  itself  in  after  times  to  a  wide- 
extending  system. 
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Athanasius  was  left  undisturbed  in  his  ministry  in  Alexandria  for  bat 
a  short  time.  He  had  hardly  spent  two  years  exercising  his  office  with 
watchfulness  and  zeal,  when  the  death  of  Constans,  the  western  emperor 
(350),  brought  with  it  a  new  tempest.  His  murderer,  MagnentiiUy 
stirred  a  portion  of  the  East  to  insurrection.  Athanasius  firmly  re- 
mained loyal  to  Constantius.  None  the  less,  he  was  charged  by  his  foes 
with  a  secret  understanding  with  the  usurper.  The  troubles  of  the 
times  were  used  by  them  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  orthodox  power. 
The  Arians  were  bolder  than  ever.  The  synods  of  Aries  (353)  and  of 
Milan  (355)  condemned  Athanasius  anew.  Their  rage  was  not  against 
him  only,  but  against  the  whole  orthodox  party.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli, 
Hilarius  of  Poitiers,  and  Ilosius  of  Cordova,  a  man  more  than  an  hun- 
dred years  old,  were  made  victims.  Even  Liberius,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
the  successor  of  Julius,  was  banished  to  Berona  in  Thrace.  As  for 
Athanasius,  they  fell  upon  him  suddenly  in  the  church,  while  officiating 
on  the  eve  of  a  holy  day.  The  church  was  surrounded  by  troops  under 
the  imperial  general  Syrian,  a  detachment  penetrating  into  the  sanctuary. 
Athanasius,  seating  himself  in  his  bishop's  chair,  ordered  the  deacon  to 
sing  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  psalm.  The  whole  congrega- 
tion took  up  the  refrain,  "  His  mercy  endureth  forever."  Having  dis- 
missed the  people,  he  would  have  given  himself  up  to  the  troops  as  a 
prisoner,  when  some  of  his  clergy  and  monks  came  back  and  by  main 
force  carried  him  with  them,  before  the  soldiers  were  aware.  This  was 
received  by  Athanasius  as  the  saving  arm  of  the  Lord.  He  withdrew 
into  the  Eoryptian  desert,  and  there  passed  his  third  exile. 

Third  exile.  __  ,,.,,,  ,  ,  .  «,. 

He  published  thence  a  reply  to  the  accusations  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  sent  to  the  bishops  of  his  province  a  letter  warning  them 
against  the  poison  of  Arianism.  He  had  more  need  to  do  this,  as  Ari- 
anism  was  making  giant  strides;  as  Athanasius  declared,  ''a  monster  of 
wickedness  gone  abroad  over  the  whole  earth."  The  exile  employed  his 
solitude  and  enforced  leisure  in  composing  several  great  works  against 
the  Arians,  four  in  particular  that  are  especially  renowned.  He  thus  pre- 
pared the  spiritual  weapons  in  which  he  trusted ;  albeit  such  resistance 
was  despised  by  the  overwhelming  material  power  of  the  other  party. 
At  the  synods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia  (359),  Arianism  celebrated  new 
victories.  In  human  judgment,  the  hour  of  its  undisputed  sway  had  now 
come.  But  already  the  decree  was  gone  forth  :  "  Thus  far  and  no  far- 
ther." Arianism  carried  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  dissolution.  Its  own 
counsels  were  divided.  From  the  start,  as  has  been  seen,  a  middle  party 
existed  under  the  name  of  the  Eusebians,  who  shared  in  the  Arian  dis- 
like of  Athanasius  but  not  their  hatred  of  his  creed.  These  diversities 
were  kept  out  of  sight  during  the  heat  of  the  combat.  The  pure  Arians 
went  under  the  colors  of  the  half-way  party.  When  victory  was  secured^ 
they  came  out  with  their  bold  negation,  which  they  expressed  in  the 
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formula :  The  Son  is  in  substance  unlike  the  Father.  This  the  moder- 
ate party  would  not  adopt,  for  while  thej  also  denied  the  equality  of 
tabstaooe  they  maintained  firmly  that  the  Son  was  in  all  respects  like 
the  Father.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle,  which  cannot  here  be  fol- 
lowed out  in  detail,  the  half-Arians,  as  they  were  called,  approached  the 
Kioenes.  The  pure  Arians  found  themselves  losing  ground.  While  the 
conflict  was  swaying  to  and  fro,  Constantius  died  (361),  leaving  his 
kingdom  and  church  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  When  Julian  as- 
ramed  power  (361)  he  recalled  the  banished  bishops,  one  and  all,  and  so 
Athanadus  once  more  resumed  his  office.  Julian  was  not  interested  in 
favoring  one  party  more  than  another.  His  evil  designs  against  Chris- 
tianity were  helped  by  the  disunion  of  Christians.  Hence  he  was  pleased 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  factions  destroying  one  another,  and  so 
proving  the  weakness  of  the  Christian  faith.  Still  an  emperor  whose 
chief  policy  was  the  extermination  of  Christianity  could  not  long  let  go 
QDdisturbed  such  a  man  as  Athanasius.  Sooner  or  later  the  two  must 
come  into  sharp  conflict 

Meanwhile  Athanasius  was  using  his  respite,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  for 
the  establishing  of  peace.  In  the  battle  he  had  proven  himself  inflexible 
against  error.  Now  when  the  erring  returned  repenting,  he  was  ready 
to  welcome  them  to  the  fold.  Those  who  had  been  seduced  by  others 
were  treated  with  especial  forbearance,  and  their  return  to  their  mem- 
bership or  oflice-bearing  in  the  church  made  as  easy  as  possible.  To 
assist  this  end  he  assembled  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  (362).  This  mod- 
eration, though  condemned  by  bigots,  was  the  best  way  to  secure  in  the 
end  the  victory  to  the  right.  The  characteristic  of  Athanasius  was  not, 
as  some  charge,  arrogance  of  opinion,  but  firm  adherence  to  known  truth, 
with  sincere  desire  to  see  the  unity  of  faith  attained  through  the  bond  of 
peace.  His  high  aim,  constantly  followed,  was  no  outward,  dead  or- 
thodoxy. His  was  a  faith  wrought  in  his  profound  convictions.  For  it 
he  was  ready  to  fight  and  to  suffer.  The  zeal  for  Christ  with  which  he 
opposed  the  pagan  reaction,  under  Julian,  did  not  go  unnoticed.  He  was 
dreaded  by  Julian,  especially  for  his  influence  upon  pagan  women,  a 
number  of  whom  he  had  baptized.  He  was  therefore  sent  pourth  and  fifth 
by  him  again  into  banishment,  —  the  fourth  time  in  his  life !  •*"•■• 
It  was  for  only  a  little  while.  Julian  falling  (362)  in  the  war  against 
the  Persians,  Athanasius  was  recalled  by  Jovian.  When,  under  Valens, 
the  Arians  rose  to  power  once  more,  the  much-tried  hero  was  for  the 
fifth  time  sentenced  to  the  fate  of  the  exile.  For  more  than  four  months 
be  found  a  hiding-place  in  his  father^s  tomb.  Then  the  people  vehe- 
mently demanding  his  return,  the  emperor,  to  prevent  an  insurrection 
granted  their  wishes.  Athanasius  was  allowed  to  live  the  rer/ exceeding 
years  in  quiet  possession  of  his  office,  seeking  the  spiritual  w'j^*^  women^to 
churcbi     His  strength  continued  to  advanced  old  age. 
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only  improved  by  conflicts  and  trouble.  He  died  in  the  year  873,  first 
recommending  his  faithful  comrade,  the  presbyter  Peter,  as  his  saooessor. 
Whatever  idea  we  form  of  the  man,  or  of  the  combat  in  which  he  was 
the  foremost  champion,  who  will  say  other  than  that  he  was  a  hero  ?  Bot 
do  not  expect  the  heroic  in  his  outer  appearance.  Athanasius  was  of 
small  stature,  with  body  wasted  by  fasts  and  vigils.  Yet  there  was  in 
him  something  great,  that  could  sway  the  mighty  men  of  his  age,  among 
them  the  Roman  emperors,  who  opposed  him.  His  mind  is  mirrored  in 
his  history  and  his  books.  He  has  been  accused  of  pride,  harshness,  and 
stubbornness.  But  are  not  these  erroneous  designations  of  his '  firnmeas 
of  character  and  fervor  of  faith?  Certain  it  is  that  in  that  breast  of 
iron,  which  he  ever  offered  to  the  enemies  of  truth,  he  hid  a  royal  meaa- 
ure  of  love  to  that  flock  which  he  led,  and  to  the  whole  church  of  Christ. 
For  them  he  was  ever  praying.  He  sought  nothing  for  himsel£  Grant- 
ing that  he  failed  at  times,  in  judging  men  and  their  motives,  in  choosing 
means  to  teach  and  promote  the  truth  ;  that  he  laid  greater  stress  upon  the 
exact  definitions  of  doctrine  than  the  Christian  faith  requires,  —  though 
not  greater  than  seemed  to  him  and  his  age  necessary, —  who,  for  this, 
will  condemn  him  ? 

There  is  not  to  be  expected  here  a  list  or  review  of  his  writings.  Let 
it  be  noted,  however,  that  the  church  creed  that  bears  his  name,  the  Sym- 
holum  Athanasium,  beginning  with  the  words  ^<  Quicunque  vult  $alvu$ 
esse"  etc.,  and  which,  along  with  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  the  Nicene,  is 
counted  an  ecumenical  confession  of  faith,  was  neither  made  by  him  nor 
in  Ids  age,  but  at  least  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  in  the  church  of 
the  West.  —  K.  R.  H. 


LIFE  XV.    ULFILAS. 

A.  D.  318-A.  D.  388.   IN  THE  EAST,  —  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

When  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome  the  third  time  (410), 
he  spared  the  Eternal  City  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  he  granted  to 
heathens  and  Christians  secure  refuge  in  the  remaining  churches,  those^ 
especially,  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  gentleness  of  the  so-called  barbarian 
in  this  conquest  is  praised  by  the  holy  Augustine  in  his  strongest  terms. 
Gotha  M  ^y  other  historians  the  submission  of  the  German  victors  to 

Chriatiana.  Christianity,  then  still  in  her  youth,  is  recorded  in  marvel- 

ous stories,  some  of  which  we  must  repeat  During  the  inevitable  plon- 
^  ring  of  the  city,  one  of  Alaric's  Goths  met  a  Christian  maiden,  and 
^^^6  ^  ^ .  liarming  her,  demanded  of  her  gold  and  silver.  She  brought 
wentundei  ^^  surprising  beauty.  He,  amazed,  asked  where  she  hail 
they  came  out 
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found  tbem.  The  moment  she  said  that  thej  were  taken  from  St. 
Peter's,  he  ran  to  his  master  and  king,  to  tell  what  had  happened.  Im- 
mediately Alaric  caused  the  return  of  the  vessels  to  the  church,  his  own 
people  guarding  and  bearing  them,  while  around  gathered  ever-lD creas- 
ing throngs  of  Groths  and  Romans,  Christians  and  Pagans,  singing  songs 
of  triumph.  Widows  and  orphans  were,  by  others,  conducted  safely  to 
St.  PauFs.  Of  a  wild  Goth,  it  is  told,  that  when  he  had  offered  violence 
to  a  beautiful  woman,  as  she  presented  her  already  wounded  neck  for  the 
£atal  stroke,  he,  honoring  her  chastity,  led  her  himself  to  Peter's 
church,  committed  her  to  the  warden,  and  laid  down  six  gold  pieces  for 
lier  support.^  How  did  these  Northmen  attain  to  the  depth  of  reverence 
thus  shown  by  them  to  a  new  faith,  so  that,  as  we  shall  find,  they  were 
ready  to  die  for  it  ?  They  were  not  easily  turned,  we  know,  from  their 
demigods  and  ancestors.  Did  not  Duke  Radbod,  of  Frisia,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great,  when  he  had  already  put  his  foot  into  the  deep 
laver,  withdraw  it,  as  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  would  find 
hiB  Others  in  the  land  to  which  he  was  going,  he  received  the  harsh  reply 
tLat  they  must  all  abide  in  hell,  declaring:  <^I  will  wait  and  go  with 
the  rest,  where  my  fathers  are,  but  not  to  Hela,  where  cowards  and  idlers 
alone  have  to  go,  but  to  Woden,  who  welcomes  the  brave  to  new  battle- 
grounds in  Walhalla  "  ?  Who  wrought  among  the  Gothic  races.  Vandals, 
Grepida^  and  others,  such  early  and  swift  change  of  belief  that  now  their 
kings,  before  battle,  knelt  in  prayer,  and  from  prayer  arose  to  the  fight  ? 
that  their  people  carried  with  them  tent-churches  over  their  rough  roads, 
bore  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  them  into  battle,  administered  oaths  to 
those  they  conquered,  on  the  Gospels,  and  kept  such  oaths  most  sacred  ? 
One  man  had,  humanly  speaking,  done  it  all.  He  had  given  his  people 
the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  He  had  for  forty  years,  j^^  ooihio 
as  a  true  shepherd,  cared  for  •the  civilizing,  training,  and  »po«^o- 
edifying  of  his  Goths ;  by  word  and  pen,  by  sermon  and  treatise  of  every 
kind,  in  their  own  language,  and  even  by  works  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  recognition  of  their  Christianity  from  other 
nations.     This  man  was  Ulfilas.     His  name,  thus  written  by  the  Greeks, 

1  When  the  western  Goths  took  Bordeaux,  they  are  said  to  have  spared,  in  every  way, 
their  female  captives.  When  Totila!*,  a  leader  and  kinji^  of  the  Ostro  Goths,  possessed  him- 
self by  a  ni^ht  attack,  of  the  famished  city  of  Rome  (346),  he  bade  that  the  women  be 
protected  above  all,  and  through  the  whole  ni^ht  sounded  the  Gothic  war-horn,  that  the 
citizens  mip^ht  hide  themselves,  or  seek  shelter  m  the  churches.  This  spirit  of  gentleness 
and  hamanity  was  breathed  opon  the  provoked  barbarians  by  their  lofty  faith  in  Christ, 
pagans  as  they  were  a  few  years  before.  The  brotherly  kindness  of  the  Vandals  is  cele- 
brated by  even  the  Romans.  This  gift  God  gave  to  a  new  people,  a  race  with  many 
branches,  but  with  one  mother-tongue,  one  living  trust  in  God,  one  heroic  tradition,  one 
code  of  morals  and  sense  of  right.  They  had  lived  a  unit  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  when 
the  people  on  the  Mediterranean,  diverse  in  race  and  feeling,  were  but  half  blended,  or 
merely  forced  together  by  Roman  power  and  Roman  baptism  of  blood.  Another  endow- 
sent  of  those  blonde,  blue-eyed  sons  of  the  north  must  be  named,  the  same  that  Salvianus, 
a  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  but  a  native  of  Trier  or  Cologne,  dwells  on,  —  their  exceeding 
chastity.  So  marked  was  it,  that  the  much  abused  Vandals,  before  thev  had  fairly  con- 
qaered  Africa,  cleansed  it  of  all  vileness,  compelling  all  lewd  men  and  lewd  women  to 
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who  could  not  pronounce  the  German  W,  was  ratlier  WulBla;  a  word 
that  is  found  in  Gothic  history  also  as  the  name  of  a  chief,  and  resembles 
Wulfgaug,  Wulfhanl,  or  Wulfstein. 

The  image  of  this  man  shines  benignly  from  out  the  tempest  of 
revolution.  In  his  seventy  years  of  life,  he  pursued  constantly  one  aim. 
He  preached  eternal  salvation  to  his  warrior  people.  He  urgently  and 
sincerely  pressed  it  upon  them.  He  was  also  at  pains  to  be  a  peace- 
maker in  earthly  matters,  mediating  for  them  in  d«ay8  of  need,  on  the  eve 
of  some  bloody  struggle  with  their  imperial  foe.  He  grew  to  be  so  re- 
vered by  his  grateful  Goths,  that  they  were  wont  to  say  of  their  bishop, 
"  What  Ulfilas  does  is  good  ;  it  must  tend  to  our  saving ;  Ulfilas  can  do 
nothing  bad."  Even  their  violent  foe,  the  emperor  Valens,  esteemed 
him  so  that  he  called  him  the  Moses  of  his  people,  as  the  one  that  led 
them  away  from  persecution  into  the  quiet  forest  vales  of  Hsemus,  and 
prepared  there  a  new  people  for  the  Lord.^  Through  a  happy  concur- 
rence of  events  there  has  lately  come  to  us  new  information  respecting 
UlHhis.  It  is  from  one  of  his  most  intimate  and  devoted  disciples,  who 
was  instructed  and  trained  by  him  from  his  youth  in  the  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation. This  chiefly  is  to  be  extracted  from  it,  that  Ulfilas  rejected  each 
and  all  of  the  sects  then  existing.'  He  kept  them  away  from  his  flock, 
as  a  true  shepherd  keeps  the  wolves  and  the  dogs.  He  pronounced  every 
schism  a  synagogue  of  Satan.  He  maint^uned  one  undivided,  true  church 
of  Christ ;  one  virgin,  bride  and  queen ;  one  vineyard  and  house  of  the 
Lord.  In  this  conviction  he  left  his  people  a  creed  which  his  pupil,  Aux- 
entius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dorostorum  (the  present  Silistria),  has  pre- 
served. In  its  beginning  UKilas  expressly  affirms  that  he  had  so  believed 
and  taught  throughout  his  life.'     This  cree<l  is  literally  as  follows:  — 

"I,  Wulfila,  bishop  and  confessor,  have  ever  believed  thus,  and  be- 
«     .  . ..,-.       fore  my  God  and   Lord  do  confess   this   true   and  only 

Crce<l  of  Ulfilaa.  .        •'  ^ 

faith. 
"  I  believe  in  one  only  unborn  and  invisible  (or  indivisible)  God,  the 
Father,  and  in  his  only  begotten  Son,  one  Lord  and  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  creatures,  to  whom  none  is  like,  but  He  is  God  over  all  and  over  ours; 

1  TTow  Christianity  iraclied  the  Goths  first  is  hardly  known.  Through  them  were  reached 
their  kinsmen,  the  Gopidre,  Ileruli,  Vandals,  Lonf^bards,  and  Burgundiana.  It  was  the 
Ariaii  form,  making  the  Son  of  different  es^^ence  from  the  Father;  a  creature,  though  in  the 
Father's  irna^c.  This  b«'lief  swayed  these  tribes  almost  till  thev  disappeared  from  bittorv. 
They  were  hence  counted  excommunicate  by  both  Greek  and  flalin  churches.  From  their 
own* point  of  view,  however,  they  were  as  entirely  justified  as  the  former  in  holding  their 
creed  as  the  only  true  one ;  their  church,  as  the  only  orthodox,  all  the  while  standing 
strictly  bv  Scripture  as  intrrpreted  bv  Arius. 

3  As  Manichoan«,  Marcionites,  Afontanists,  Paulicians,  Sabelliana,  Anthropomorphites, 
Patripassians,  Photinians,  Donatists,  Macedonians,  etc. 

3  lie  possibly  wished  to  meet,  bv  this  declaration,  the  charpres  circulated,  especially  that 
Clfilas  and  his  Goths  had  been  fir^t  led  into  Arianism  bv  the  emperor  Valens,  when  he 
cave  them  a  place  of  residence.  The  passions  of  those  tfmes  introduced  this  stoiy  even 
mto  the  Greek  church- histories  of  these  troubles.  They  even  rebite  that  Ulfilas  let  him- 
self be  seduced  by  the  courtier  Kudoxius,  not  only  by  the  latter  presenting  the  doctrinal 
differences  as  insignificant,  but  by  his  giving  a  bribe. 
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and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  power  which  enlightens  and  sanctifies  (Luke 
XXIV.  49 ;  Acts  L  8),  who  himself  is  neither  God  nor  Lord,  but  a  servant 
of  Christ,  subject  and  obedient  to  the  Sou  in  all  things,  as  the  Sou  is  sub- 
ject and  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Father,  the  Blessed  forever."  ^ 

Until  his  thirtieth  year  (348)  Ulfilas  was  a  "  lector  "  or  reader  to  his 
people.*  He  was  then  made  bishop  of  the  Goths  by  Constantius,  son 
and  successor  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  a  supporter  of  the  Arians. 
In  this  office  he  enjoyed  seven  years  of  activity,  transforming  his  people, 
and  converting  many,  even  among  the  Goths  of  Athanarich,  a  chief  who 
had  long  been  hostile  to  Fritigeru,  the  leader  of  the  Visigoths.  The  for- 
mer began  a  persecution  of  the  Christian  Goths.  Many  of  them,  both  men 
and  women,  endured  with  steadfastness  a  martyr's  death.  Ulfilas  then  led 
them,  by  leave  of  the  emperor,  into  Roman  territory,  to  Mosien,  iu  the 
valleys  of  the  Ha^mus  mountains  (not  far  from  Nikopolis,  now  Nicoli). 
There  they  abode  under  the  name  of  Little  Goths,  seeking  a  liviug  from 
their  forests  and  meadows,  by  keeping  cattle  and  raising  a  little  grain. 
Ulfilas  dwelt  among  them  as  their  bishop  and  pastor  for  thirty- three 
years.*      As   such   he   attended   the   church  council  in  Constantinople 

^  This  confession  puts  no  interpretation  upon  disputed  Scripture  passages,  neither  does 
the  Bible  tranidation  that  has  come  to  us  Irom  Ulfilas.  In  such  places  as  Kom.  ix.  5, 
1  Tim.  ill.  16,  and  Phil.  ii.  6,  there  is  no  dragging  in  of  Arian  coloring.  The  last  suspi- 
cioa  vaaishes  in  the  last-named  passage,  upon  a  correct  interpretation  (Massinun's  UlfiUu, 
1856). 

*  In  the  rear  2d8,  under  the  emperors  Valerian  and  Galerius,  the  great  invasions  of  the 
Croths  occurred,  when  they  penetrated  even  to  Galatia  and  Cappadocia.  Many  Christians, 
and  especially  many  ministers,  are  said  to  have  been  taken  away  by  them  as  captives. 
Their  reverend  appearance,  and  especially  their  healing  the  sick  and  driving  out  devils  by 
naming  the  name  of  Christ,  made,  it  is  told,  a  deep  impression  on  the  simple,  unprejudiced 
minds  of  the  Goths.  Among  these  prisoners  it  is  thought  were  the  forefathers  of  Ultilas, 
from  the  Cappadocian  Sadagoltina,  in  the  vicinity  of  trie  city  of  Parnassus.  The  above- 
nientioned  bishop  Auxentius  has  recorded  that  his'  honored  teacher  died  in  Constantinople 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  in  the  year  388  after  Christ,  and  that  he  was  buried  bv  the 
bishops  in  attendance,  and  the  people,  with  great  honor.  According  to  this  date,  Cltilas 
must  have  been  born  in  the  year  318,  half  a  century  after  his  forefathers  came  to  the  Goths 
from  CappadocUu 

•  [To  this  period  we  ascribe  his  Bible.  Eu.]  It  is  agreed  by  all  church  historians  that 
Ulfilas  translated  the  Bible  from  the  Greek.  They  add  that  he' left  the  books  of  the  Kings 
iiniran.«tlated,  for  fear  of  making  his  warrior  people  still  fonder  of  war.  There  are  some 
evidences,  however,  that  he  translated  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  which  are  still  more 
warlike.  In  1563  there  rose  the  first  rumors,  traces,  and  proofs  of  the  existence,  no  one 
knew  whence,  in  the  Abbey  of  Werden,  on  the  Ruhr,  of  a  splendid  manuscript  of  the 
Four  Gospels  in  the  Gothic  tongue,  written  in  letters  of  gold  and  silver.  A^ter  many  vi- 
cissitudes, on  the  storming  of  the  Hradschin,  in  Prague,  hy  the  Swedes  (1648),  a  little  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was  carried  away  from  the  treasures  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolf,  as  a  good  prize,  to  Stockholm.  Later,  Queen  Christina,  in  the  year  1069, 
gave  the  manuscript  to  Upsala.  The  Four  Gospels  in  it  were  originallv  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  church  tradition  and  custom,  in  this  order:  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  and 
Mauic,  as  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  the  leaves  or  sheets  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  tirst 
and  last-named  Gospels.  From  1563  till  1590,  when  the  manuscript  was  already  in  Prague, 
and  again  from  1648  till  1830,  it  has  evidently  sustained  new  injuries,  so  that  of  the  origi- 
nal three  hundred  and  eighty  leaves,  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  remain,  an  ir- 
rvcoverable  loss  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  our  mother  tongue,  as  w^ell  as  to  compara- 
tive philology.  The  manuscript  is  written  with  conscientious  care  (though  not  without 
errors  in  writing,  omission  of  lines,  etc.)»  with  silver  letters  throughout,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  paragraphs  with  gold  letters  upon  purple  parchment.  Similar  silver  and  gold 
Bianuscripts  (also  silver  on  black  parchment),  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  particular,  are  still 
in  existence  in  other  places  (Rome,  Florence,  Munich,  Strassburg,  Paris,  etc.). 

More  than  a  centary  since  (1756),  the  Abb<)t  Knittel  discovered  in  the  library  of  Wol- 
fenbiiUel  fragments  o!  a  Gothic  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    They  are  in  a 
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(860),  and  gave  assent  to  the  creed  framed  the  year  before  at  Ari- 
minia  or  Rimini. 

Meanwhile  Athanarich,  immediately  after  his  war  with  the  emperor 
Valens  (370),  began  a  second  persecution  of  the  Christian  people  of 
Fritigern.  Many  were  scattered  beyond  the  Dannbe  and  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  There  has  come  down  to  us  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  martyr- 
ology  in  which,  as  also  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  is  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  burning  of  many  Christians  in  a  tent-chnrch,  and  with 
the  rest,  the  presbyters  Bat  win  and  Vereka,  and  no  less  than  forty  maid- 
ens, all  at  Berea ;  also  of  the  holy  Suba  and  the  presbyters  Gudiia  and 
Sausala,  the  last  drowned  in  a  river  when  thirty-two  years  old  (371), 
and  meeting  his  death  with  the  greatest  joy.  Athanarich  had  required 
that  they  eat  pagan  meats,  and  pray  to  the  idol  which  was  brought  on  a 
wagon,  pagan  fashion,  to  the  Christian  tents.  Every  one  who  refused 
this  was  burnt  alive  in  his  tent-house. 

Fritigern,  thus  kept  in  constant  warfare  by  Athanarich,  had  mean- 
while become  a  Christian,  and  strengthened  himself  by  the  aid  of  the 
Christian  Goths.     But  all  their  relations  were  suddenly  overturned  by 

manuscript  evidently  cominf^  from  Italy,  and  in  the  eighth  century  rubbed  with  pamice, 
and  again  written  over.  A  Latin  translation  h  written  alongside.  Conjecture  was  ex- 
pressed that  these  fragments  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  translation  as  the  Gospels  of 
Werden.  Greater  certainty  of  this  was  obtained  when,  finally,  in  the  year  1817,  the  for- 
mer Ahl>ot  Angelo  Mai,  at  Milan,  who  died  afterwards  at  flome,  a  cardinal,  examined 
carefully  in  the  Milan  Library  a  number  of  manuscripts  from  the  neighboring  convent  of 
Bobbio,  similarly  rubbed  with  pumice,  and  again  written  over,  and  in  the  underlying, 
often  very  obscure  characters,  recognized  by  certain  proofs  the  translations  of  almost  the 
entire  Pauline  writings,  as  also  more  notable  fragments  of  the  Old  Testament  (Ezra  and 
Nehemiah).  This  surprising,  and,  for  us,  highlv  gratifymg  discovery,  gradually  (1817- 
1835)  made  by  the  Count  L.  0.  Costiglioni,  of  Milan,  was  of  greater  Importance,  in  that 
not  only  the  tnistle  to  the  Romans,  supplied  in  part  bv  the  Wolfenbilttel  fragments,  ap- 
peared in  translations  quite  the  same,  but  that  several  ol  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the  principal 
ones,  appeared  preserved  in  the  double  manuscripts. 

Through  these  genuine  fragments  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  through  evidence 
since  obtained,  the  assertion  of  the  Greek  church  historians  has  been  confirmed,  that  the 
Goths  possessed  the  entire  Scripture  in  their  own  tongue.  The  further  fact  is  declared  that 
we  have  to  do  with  one  and  the  same  translation.  The  supposition  has  been  expressed 
before  that  this  is  the  very  translation  which  the  historians  unanimously  ascribe  to  ulfilas. 
Beside  the  Pauline  writings,  there  are  found  in  the  Milan  and  Roman  sheets  some  ob- 
scured fragments  of  a  lengthy  Arian  exposition  of  John's  Gospel  in  Gothic,  with  attacks  on 
the  heretical  a.xsertions  of  Sabellius  and  Marcellus  interspersed.  These  leaves  the  anthor 
read  on  the  spot,  in  the  year  1833,  and  published  in  Munich  in  1834.  The  verses  of  Uie 
Gospel  of  John,  part  new,  part  repetitions,  confirm  the  main  fact  that  we  have  to  do  with 
one  and  the  same  text  of  the  Gothic  translation. 

As  respects  the  importance  and  value  of  this  Ulfilian  translation  to  the  understanding;  of 
the  original;  the  leading  judges  and  linguists  have  already  sufficiently  credited  the  (yothie 
bishop  with  conscientious  fidelity  to  both  the  Greek  original  and  his  own  mother  toneue. 
Hence  the  Gothic  Scriptures,  in  not  only  a  few  instances,  but  throughout,  are  suited 
to  present  a  truer  refiection  of  the  Greek  Bible  text,  at  least  as  it  appeared  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  than  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Latin  versions,  wnile  some,  of  them  are 
older.  Only  as  the  author,  well*  acquainted  with  the  three  chief  languages  of  his  day,  is 
obliged  to  do  so,  by  the  object  which  he  carefully  keeps  in  mind  and  executes,  does  he  de- 
viate in  arrangement  of  words  and  turning  of  sentences  from  the  arrangement  of  the  Grec^ 
text,  and  then  in  transparent  manner.  His  conscientiousness  in  his  work  is  supported  by 
the  reading  of  at  least  one  Greek  manuscript,  and  thus  contributes  to  support  the  Greek 
original.  After  all  these  facts,  resting  on  the  most  careful  weighing  of  details,  may  not 
the  supposition  be  made,  that  with  pro|)er  assistance  from  other  translations  and  aids,  there 
might  be  restored  from  the  Gothic  translations  of  Ulfilas  a  Greek  text,  such  as  may  have 
been  found  in  the  majority  of  the  best  manuscripts  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  centniy 
in  the  church  of  Byzantium,  or  in  the  East  ? 
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the  Hans  comiDg  from  over  the  Volga,  first  upon  the  Alani,  then  over- 
whelming the  great  Ostro-Grothic  realm  of  king  Ermanrich.  The  east 
Croths  went  west  Athanarich  and  his  Visigoths  (or  west  Goths)  with- 
drew into  inaccessible  highlands.  Fritigern,  with  a  new  grant  from  the 
emperor  Valens,  led  the  great  mass  of  his  Visigoths,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand bearing  arras,  across  the  Danube  into  Thrace  and  Dacia,  where  lands 
and  means  of  support  were  given  them.  Ulfilas  went  with  them,  and 
foimd  a  more  extended  and  less  disturbed  field.  Soon,  however,  the 
Groths,  aroused  by  the  avarice  and  treachery  of  their  Roman  governors, 
began  destructive  forays.  Valens  felt  obliged  to  meet  them.  When  he 
was  harrying  impatiently  to  the  battle-field  by  Adrianople,  he  was  met 
by  Fritigern's  ambassador,  a  trusted  Christian  priest  (who  but  Ulfilas), 
sent  to  secure  from  the  emperor  permanent  homes  for  his  people  in 
Thrace,  and  a  firm  treaty.  Valens  received  the  bishop,  whom  he  knew 
well  and  honored  greatly,  with  all  respect,  but  refused  the  requests  of  the 
Goths,  and  began  battle  the  next  morning  (August  9,  87d).  Fritigern 
ooce  more  proffered  peace.  The  battle  lasted  the  day  through.  At 
nightfall  the  emperor  was  struck  by  a  hostile  arrow,  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried into  a  hut.  There  he  and  all  his  retinue  were  burned  up  together 
by  the  Gothic  victors.  It  was  a  penalty,  said  the  church  historian,  for 
the  sending  by  the  Arians  of  so  many  souls  to  everlasting  fire.  The 
Groths,  after  defeating  their  enemy,  ravaged  the  Greek  empire  to  the 
▼ery  walls  of  Constantinople. 

While  these  dreadful  scenes  were  passing,  Theodosius,  the  successor  of 
Valens,  when  sick  in  Thessalonica,  became  a  Christian,  embracing  the 
Nicene  confession.  He  gave  orders  that  the  Arians  should  give  up  the 
torches  hitherto  held  by  them,  and  in  a  general  council  (381)  pro- 
daimed  the  orthodox  creed.  The  disquiet  which  ensued  compelled  him 
to  call  another  council  (383).     In  that,  also,  the  Arians  met  defeat. 

The  gray-haired  bishop  of  the  Groths  then  set  out  (388)  with  his  pu- 
pils, Auxentius,  Palladius,  and  others,  to  go  once  more  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  ask  a  decision  by  a  third  council.  The  emperor  promised  it, 
hot  was  won  over  by  the  Nicenes,  and  revoked  his  promise  by  a  decree 
(June  16th)  when  marching  against  Maximin.  He  forbade  all  further 
dispates  on  doctrine,  by  preaching,  or  otherwise.  The  Arians  of  the  capi- 
ta], misled  by  a  &lse  report  that  the  emperor  was  slain,  destroyed  the 
boose  of  the  orthodox  bishop,  Nectarius,  as  by  an  imperial  order.  The 
emperor,  now,  by  a  new  decree  from  the  field,  forbade  altogether  the  pro- 
posed council. 

Ulfilas,  breaking  his  heart  in  his  grief  over  this,  sickened  and  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  388,  in  his  seventieth  year,  at  the  jj^^j^  j^  ^^j^. 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire.     There  the  king  of  the  Visi-  •t^^^inopie. 
goths  died  before  him.     The  bishops  in  the  city  and  many  people  fol- 
lowed the  omyersally  honored  man  to  his  weU-earned  resting-place. 
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They  raised  no  monumeDt  to  his  memory.  He  himself  had  prepared 
one  iu  his  own  lifetime.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  remains,  though 
in  a  marred  form,  a  memorial  outlasting  all  the  destroying  centuries.  — 
H.  F.  M. 


LIFE   XVI.    JOHN   CHRYSOSTOM. 

A.  D.  347-A.  D.  407.      IN   THE   EAST,  —  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

For  fifteen  centuries  Christendom  has  done  homage  t^a  name  which 
shines,  at  least  to  Eastern  eyes,  with  an  almost  apostolic  radiance.  The 
name  is  of  one  of  the  two  gifted  men  whom  the  Lord  vouchsafed  his 
church  soon  after  that  fatal  moment  when,  unfurling  her  banner  beneath 
the  protection  of  the  secular  arm,  she  entered  on  her  perilous  career  as 
a  state  church.  Of  those  world-illumining  beacons,  the  one  rose  in  the 
West  in  Aurelius  Augustine ;  the  other  in  the  East,  in  him  who  was 
crowned  by  enthusiastic  Christendom  with  the  title  of  Chrysostom,  that 
is.  Golden  Lips. 

Aftxjr  the  church  had  prospered  in  warding  off  heresies  and  establish- 
ing Scriptural  doctrines  in  the  councils  of  Nice  (325)  and  of  Constanti- 
nople (381),  the  time  seemed  propitious  for  her  giving  more  thought  to 
the  fostering  and  elevating  of  Christian  life.  God  provided  that  a  man 
should  be  forthcoming  to  give  this  more  practical  turn  to  church  prog- 
ress. Like  a  winged  spirit  he  rises  from  amidst  the  grave  and  solemn 
assembly  of  the  hewers  and  fashioners  of  dogmas.  Let  us  observe  him 
more  closely. 

In  Antioch,  a  great  trading  town,  a  seat  of  Hellenic  art  and  sdence, 
and  by  far  the  most  celebrated  metropolis  of  Syria,  in  the  year  347,  was 
a  first-born  son  given  the  Roman  general  Secundus  and 
his  wife  Arethusa,  of  noble  descent  The  parents,  owning 
the  banner  to  which  they  devoted  themselves  and  their  child,  called 
him  by  the  name  John.  The  father  did  not  see  the  heaven-favored 
growth  of  his  boy,  for  an  early  death  took  him  away.  At  his  grave 
Arethusa  promised :  "  My  love  to  thee  shall  live  in  my  son,  to  whom  I 
devote  my  whole  life."  A  physiognomist  read  on  the  infant*s  brow  a 
stout  spirit  of  liberty  and  exalted  courage,  and  advised  his  mother  to 
keep  for  him  his  father's  victorious  sword.  But  his  mother,  the  third  in 
a  three-starred  constellation,  shining  along  with  Monica  and  Nonna,  as 
a  bright  example  to  Christian  mothers,  hoped  one  day  to  see  the  brow 
of  her  darling  adorned  with  a  nobler  symbol,  and  to  behold  him  dad  in 
other  armor  than  that  of  his  imperial  master.  Taught  by  her,  and  very 
early  fed  on  the  pure  milk  of  the  Word,  little  John  grew  up,  justifying  her 
fondest  hopes.  When  he  entered  his  fift;eenth  year,  he  was  confided 
by  his  mother,  not  without  misgivings  yet  in  childlike  trust  in  God^  to 
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the  school  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  Libanius,  a 
pagan  indeed,  but  one  who  to  independence  of  thought  and  thorough 
culture  added  the  habit  of  a  decided  tolerance  of  Christianity.  The 
teacher  soon  observed  the  rich  gifts  of  the  assiduous  youth.  His  joy  at 
the  boy's  remarkably  rapid  progress  in  every  science  was  somewhat 
clouded  when  he  saw  in  him  the  germs  of  the  Christian  faith  already 
vigorously  at  work.  Yet  he  indulged  the  hope,  as  he  saw  how  his  pupil 
hung  with  lively  interest  on  every  word  of  instruction  from  his  lips,  that 
he  should  one  day  lead  him  back  to  the  altars  of  his  ancestral  gods ;  and 
indeed  for  a  time  the  hope  seemed  none  too  rash.  Enthusiasm  for  Gre- 
cian poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  carried  away  the  boy,  susceptible  as 
he  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  everything  beautiful  and  good.  The 
theatre  and  circus,  which  he  visited  now  and  again,  delighted  him.  His 
efforts  in  declamation  and  oratory  evinced  an  eloquence  that  delighted 
his  master.  He  received  encouragement  from  him  to  venture  an  early 
effort  at  public  pleading;.     He  attained  such  success  in  it 

.  .  .        ^        t       /.  ,  »      ^  ^         studies  the  lavr. 

that  his  genius  for  the  forum  was  seen  by  everybody.  But 
the  more  the  promising  student  received  the  plaudits  of  Libanius  on  the 
path  that  was  developing  his  mental  faculties,  the  more,  too,  did  he  find 
his  mother's  earnest  prayers  closely  attending  him.  Through  her  blessed 
influence,  his  moral  strength  and  Christian  convictions  proved  equal  to 
his  protection  against  the  enticements  of  paganism.  Not  very  strangely, 
he  became  utterly  disgusted  with  the  whole  business  of  the  law,  after  he 
saw  the  rhetorical  tricks  of  the  advocates  in  the  very  precincts  of  the  courts, 
as  they  uttered  their  windy  perorations,  and  dangled  after  the  cheap  ap- 
{^use  of  the  multitude.  He  turned  his  back  upon  the  forum,  and  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  mother,  who  saw  in  it  an  answer  to  her  prayer, 
he,  with  his  friend  and  fellow-student  Basilius,  like-minded  with  himself, 
devoted  his  undivided  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  sacred  sub- 
jects. Scrupulously  avoiding  the  bustling  arena  of  public  amusement, 
and  attending  regularly  upon  church  services,  he  drew  the  attention  of 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Antioch,  Meletius.  His  youthful  sincerity  was 
naarked.  Soon  he  was  admitted  to  baptism  ;  then,  after  repeated  theo- 
logical discussions  held  with  the  bishop,  he  was  made  by  him  (370) 
*•  anagnostes,"  or  public  reader  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  church.  John 
would  have  preferred,  in  imitation  of  his  friend  Basilius,  to  join  the 
pious  monks  in  the  mountains  adjacent,  whom  he  often  visited,  and  never 
without  edification.  But  how  could  he  withstand  the  entreaties  of  his 
loved  mother,  who,  with  many  tears,  begged  him  to  stay  with  her.  "  Do 
DOt  make  me  a  widow  for  the  second  time  1  Postpone  your  present  in- 
tention till  I  am  no  more."  Alas  I  to  his  deep  sorrow,  that  moment  was 
£ELr  too  near!  The  Lord  called  the  precious  one  in  peace  to  Himself. 
What  was  there  now  to  keep  the  orphan  from  following  the  long  re- 
pressed wish  of  his  heart  ? 
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He  went  to  the  mouDtains,  aud  was  given  by  the  good  brothers  and 
fathers  a  hearty  welcome.  He  was  happy  in  joining  them 
at  the  nrst  cock-crow,  m  prayer  and  singing  of  psalms,  then 
betaking  himself  to  sacred  study  and  meditation  in  his  quiet  cell.  Be- 
fore the  midday  meal  he  came  with  the  rest  to  Bible  reading  and  profit- 
able conversation.  In  tlie  afternoon  he  went  with  them  into  the  gar- 
den or  field  to  plant  or  plow  for  the  needy,  or  else  visited  these  in  their 
huts,  carrying  religious  consolation.  Monastic  life  was  at  that  time  a 
noble  ideality,  not  yet  tainted  by  Pharisaic  sanctimoniousness.  Six  fa- 
vored and  happy  years  did  John  pass  in  his  well-loved  mountains,  the 
last  two  in  a  dark  grotto.  There  his  health  received  such  injury  that  he 
did  not  venture,  when  Meletius  called  him  to  become  a  deacon  in  the 
church  of  Antioch,  to  refuse.  He  returned  to  the  city,  deeply  imbued 
with  Bible  knowledge,  and  enriched  in  his  inner  life.  His  office  not  ad- 
mitting of  his  preaching,  he  devoted  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  sick 
and  poor.  As  he  had  done  when  in  the  mountains,  he  here  also  pre- 
sented the  community  of  the  faithful  with  many  a  spiritual  and  persua- 
sive lK)ok.  In  particular  he  finished  that  excellent  work  of  his  ^^ITpon 
the  Priesthood."  But  it  was  after  the  death  of  Meletius  (386),  when  the 
new  bishop,  Flavian,  made  him  a  presbyter,  that  he  first  entered  a  sphere 
in  which  he  could  reveal,  in  fullest  degree,  the  endowments  of  his  mind 
and  heart. 

His  very  first  sermons  produced  a  marvelous  efiect.  People  said  such 
Hia  fl»t  preach-  powerful,  such  con\nncing  preaching  had  never  before  been 
^«-  heard.     Notwithstanding  his  repeated  requests   that  they 

would  leave  off  such  pagan  practices,  he  was  once  and  again  interrupted 
in  his  burning  eloquence  by  loud  and  stormy  manifestations  of  approval. 
And  indeed  his  rhetoric,  with  all  the  enlightenment  shed  on  it  by  the 
gospel,  hiid  in  it  a  strong  flavor  of  Greek  culture  and  an  Attic  elegance, 
reminding  one  of  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  rather  than  the  sim- 
ple form  of  speech  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  But  the  chief  power 
of  his  sermons  lay,  not  in  choice  of  language,  nor  turning  of  sentences, 
nor  originality  of  simile  and  metaphor,  but  in  their  fullness  of  thought 
and  striking  argument,  in  their  noble  spontaneity,  as  of  classic  days*  in 
their  adaptation,  and  in  the  fresh,  buoyant,  nervous  style  of  delivery,  like 
a  stream  that  has  burst  through  its  rocky  barrier,  gushing  forth  from  the 
very  depths  of  his  heart.  "  I  speak,"  he  says  of  himself,  "  as  the  fountains 
bubble,  and  still  continue  to  bubble,  though  none  will  come  to  draw.  I 
preach  as  the  rivers  fiow,  —  the  same,  though  no  one  drink  of  their  flood 
of  waters." 

He  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  ofiice  of  presbyter  than  his  faith  and 
his  care  of  his  fiock  were  put  to  a  severe  test  In  the  year  387  there 
was  a  terrible  insurrection  in  Antioch,  on  the  occasion  of  the  emperor'a 
imposing  a  new  tax.    The  mob  smashed  the  street  lanterns,  seized  on  the 
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pablic  buildings,  and  threw  down  the  emperor's  statues  and  those  of  the 
imperial  £iimily,  with  contemptuous  speeches  and  derisive  songs.  Thus 
they  gave  the  outbreak  the  character  of  high  treason.  The  tumult  was 
soon  allayed  by  a  legion  of  soldiers  marching  up,  bearing  down  innocent 
and  guilty  alike.  At  this  juncture,  Chrysostom  appeared  clad  in  the  full 
armor  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  power  subdued  the 
hardest  hearts.  His  twenty-one  famous  homilies  "  On  the  Statues/'  or 
sermons  on  punishment,  repentance,  and  consolation,  rolled  like  heavy 
peals  of  thunder  with  falling  lightning,  flash  on  flash,  over  the  thousands 
fiercely  thronging  around  his  pulpit ;  or  sometimes  like  the  refreshing 
morning-dew,  trickling  down  into  the  hearts  of  the  alarmed  and  contrite 
multitude.  "  The  sea  is  roaring ! "  he  cried ;  **  only  press  in  hither.  Day 
and  night  the  motherly  embrace  of  the  church  is  open  to  receive  repent- 
ant sinners.  God  looks  down  upon  you  graciously  when  you  humble 
yourselves  before  Him,  and  will  save  you  from  all  further  evil ! "  This 
positive  assurance,  uttered  with  great  certainty,  was,  against  all  expecta- 
tion, literally  fulfilled.  The  people  were  fearing  the 'worst  from  the  anger 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  They  had  induced  the  old  bishop,  Flavian, 
to  go  to  Constantinople  and  entreat  for  pardon  in  person.  He  came 
back,  bringing  news  that  surprised  the  city,  and  filled  it  with  loud  re- 
joicings. The  emperor,  to  his  humble  supplication,  had  returned  the 
magnanimous  answer,  ^'  Is  it  a  great  thing,  that  we  mortals  should  sub- 
due the  anger  we  feel  towards  our  fellow-men,  when  our  Lord,  out  of 
love  to  us  sinners,  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  even 
prayed  for  his  murderers  ?  How  can  I  do  otherwise  than  pardon  the 
Antiochians,  who  are  my  fellow-servants  ?  "  Chrysostom  had  prophesied. 
We  may  imagine  how  greatly  the  result  magnified  the  popular  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held. 

The  pious  resolves  of  the  people  failed,  many  of  them,  under  the  press- 
nre  of  those  grievous  times,  to  ripen  into  deed.  We  often  hear  our 
orator,  in  subsequent  sermons,  bitterly  complaining  that  the  influence  in 
old  watchword,  "  Bread  and  public  games,"  was  again  heard ;  ^^^^  • 
that  God  and  the  world  divided  their  hearts,  the  church  and.  the  theatre 
shared  their  interest ;  that  his  exhortations  to  lead  a  holy  life  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  miserable  pretext  that  the  same  things  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  laity  as  from  the  monks  and  clergy  ;  and  that  the  women, 
especially,  instead  of  earnestly  pursuing  Christianity,  only  toyed  and 
trifled  with  it,  presenting  each  other  with  beautifully  written  and  splen- 
didly bound  Evangels,  never  thinking,  though,  of  regulating  their  lives 
by  their  precepts,  but  merely  placing  them  on  their  tables  as  ornaments, 
or  supers titiously  hanging  them  as  amulets  upon  their  girdles.  Yet  the 
longer  Chrysostom  was  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  the  brighter  did  its 
light  shine  among  the  churches  of  the  age.  He  would  have  spent  his 
days  there,  joyfully,  if,  in  the  plans  of  the  Invisible  Warder,  he  had  not 
been  destined  to  still  greater  undertakings. 
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In  the  year  397  occurred  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
The  eunuch  Eutropius,  raised  by  flattery  and  intrigue  to  be  the  favorite 
of  the  rmperor  Arcadius,  upon  a  business  journey  to  Antioch,  heard 
Chrysostom  preach.  So  carried  away  was  he  by  his  brilliant  eloquence, 
that  on  his  return  to  the  capital  he  made  all  haste  to  advise  his  imperial 
master  to  nominate  him  to  the  vacant  office.  The  nomination  forthwith 
occurred,  but  in  the  form  of  a  command,  leaving  Chrysostom  no  choice. 
He  had  to  get  away  from  Antioch  secretly,  for  the  city,  clinging  to  him 
with  enthusiasm,  would  on  no  consideration  have  given  him  up.  In  tears 
he  tore  himself  from  a  congregation  which  approached  the  ideal  of  a  fam- 
ily, whose  head  was  Christ  lie  was  received  in  Constantinople,  whither 
Arcadius  summoned  a  great  number  of  eminent  bishops  to  give  him  wel- 
come, with  every  mark  of  honor,  and  even  with  pomp.  Yet  he  was  soon 
aware  that  here  he  stood  on  ground  very  different  from  that  he  had  of 
late  so  happily  occupied.  Equally  soon  did  a  great  part  of  the  worldly 
clergy  discover,  from  his  apostolic  bearing,  and  the  dignity  marking  his 
demeanor,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  proving,  like  his  predecessors, 
a  sensual  seeker  after  pleasures. 

Chrysostom  was  solemnly  installed  in  office  the  26th  of  February,  398. 
Head  of  the  Constantinople  was  quite  a  Christian  town,  if  an  orthodox 
Eastern  church,  confcssion  of  faith,  and  a  belonging  to  the  church,  oonld 
give  a  right  to  bear  the  title.  But  the  life  of  the  Constantinopolitans, 
given  up  wholly  to  amusement,  so  little  corresponded  with  their  boasted 
purity  of  faith,  that  the  bishop  was  convinced  his  work  was  to  be  that  of 
reformer  of  morals.  He  began,  then,  by  explaining  to  the  clergy  under 
him  what  he  expected  from  them  as  ambassadors  of  Christ.  Those  who 
would  not  understand  his  exhortation  read  its  meaning  in  the  example 
he  set  them  of  untiring  zeal  and  genuine  self-denial.  He  withdrew  from 
the  empty  parade  of  the  court ;  declined  all  invitations  to  the  showy 
feasts  of  the  grandees ;  denied  himself  every  superfluity  in  domestic  life, 
that  he  might  give  to  the  poor ;  and  devoted  his  income  to  the  founding 
of  missions  for  the  crowds  of  barbarians  pouring  into  Italy,  the  Groths  in 
particular.  In  his  sermons  he  exposed  with  great  fearlessness  the  moral 
sores  he  had  found  alike  in  high  and  low  in  the  luxurious  capitaL  He 
characterized  the  positive  dogmatic  tone  affected  by  so  many,  as  a  mask 
behind  which  a  child  of  hell  might  be  concealed.  He  lashed,  without 
sparing,  tlie  avarice  of  the  rich,  the  extravagance  in  dress  of  the  women, 
and  the  eager  running  of  everybody  to  the  theatre  and  circus,  "  those 
devil-kitchens  of  paganism."  He  insisted  upon  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind, 
and  its  preservation  in  every  relation.  As  in  Antioch,  here  again* 
when  uttering  the  most  vital  truths,  he  was  frecjuently  interrupted,  to  his 
sore  pain,  by  the  stentorian  applause  of  the  crowded  congregation. 
**  Friends,"  he  cried  out  to  the  excited  multitude,  "  what  am  I  to  do  with 
your  applause  ?    It  is  the  salvation  of  your  souls  I  want     Grod  is  mj 
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witness  what  tears  I  have  shed  in  my  secret  chamber,  that  so  many  of 
you  are  still  in  your  sins.  Anxiety  for  yoar  saving  has  almost  made  nie 
forget  to  care  for  my  own."  His  tears  and  prayers  won  a  rich  harvest  of 
Boals.  Moltitndes  were  by  the  word  of  fire  from  his  tongue  led  to  God. 
By  d^riees  the  city  put  on  a  different  aspect.  In  him,  it  was  said,  the 
£d>]e  of  Orpheos  was  verified :  by  the  melody  of  his  speech  wolves  and 
tigers  were  subdued,  and  changed  to  gentle  lambs. 

His  zeal  and  plain  speaking,  wherever  he  went,  with  populace  and  with 
ooort,  could  not  but  make  him  bitter  enemies.  He  found  g^j^  j^j^ 
bis  worst  foe  at  a  long  distance  from  him,  in  Theophilus,  '<><^- 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  This  man  hid  an  insatiable  ambition  and  de- 
TOtion  to  the  world  under  the  cloak  of  the  loftiest  priestly  grandeeism. 
He  was  thoroughly  unscrupulous.  The  moral  earnestness  and  spiritual- 
ity of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  opposed  him,  like  another  evil 
conscience.  Theophilus  could  not  forgive  him  for  being  his  superior  in 
talent,  influence,  power,  and  fame.  Day  and  night  he  brooded  over  the 
most  feasible  means  of  hurling  him  from  office,  or  of  tarnishing  his  repu- 
tation. Many  a  well-laid  scheme  he  saw  wrecked  by  the  popularity  of 
the  excellent  primate.  One  was  his  effort  to  anathematize  him  as  a 
secret  adherent  of  the  heresies  of  Origen.  This  he  attempted  by  means 
of  a  special  synod  which  he  had  induced  the  weak  bishop  Epiphanius 
of  Cyprus  to  call.  Epiphanius  went  with  his  clergy  all  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. There  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  enthusiasm  pervadin<r 
the  whole  thronging  population  for  their  bishop.  He  was  convinced,  too, 
of  his  utter  inability  to  prove  the  charges  that  had  been  trumped  up. 
Thorouffhlv  ashamed  of  himself,  he  took  leave  of  his  associates  in  the 
business  with  the  words,  "  I  leave  with  you  the  capital  and  the  court 
and  hypocrisy,"  and  went  back  to  his  diocese.  But  now  Theophilus, 
with  a  crowd  of  bishops,  mostly  Egyptians,  went  himself  to  the  capital. 
He  had  the  more  certainty  of  victory  from  having  heard  that  the  patri- 
arch was  in  disfavor  with  the  empress,  lie  deemed  it  prudent,  however, 
to  hold  the  intended  synod  not  in  the  capital,  but  a  little  way  out,  in 
Chalcedon,  at  a  country  seat  called  "  The  Oak."  On  the  question  whether 
Chrysostom  held  heretical  doctrines,  there  was  a  division.  Then  a  mass 
of  petty  accusations  were  brought  against  him,  plainly  the  inventions  of 
malice.  With  bold  face  his  foes  charged  him,  among  other  things,  with 
squandering  the  dhurch  property,  with  secretly  leading  a  sensual  life, 
with  entering  the  church  without  a  prayer,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
same  sort.  In  their  petition  to  the  emperor  to  confirm  their  sentence  of 
deposition,  they  remarked,  with  hypocritical  moderation,  that  they  would 
take  no  account  of  the  treason  charged  upon  the  accused,  in  that  he  had 
publicly  (on  the  occasion,  it  was  said,  of  Eudoxia's  forcibly  seizing  upon 
a  vineyard  in  the  suburbs,  the  only  possession  of  a  poor  widow)  called 

the  empress  a  ^^  Jezebel." 
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Under  the  lead  of  his  crafty  wife,  Arcadius  was  persuaded,  on  the 
motion  of  this  irregular  synod,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
perpetaal  banishment  upon  his  bishop.  Chrysostom  re- 
ceived the  blow  with  manly  composure.  He  conjured  the  stonned  and 
indignant  populace,  who  were  just  ready  to  create  disturbance,  for  God 
and  his  Word's  sake,  to  be  quiet.  He  exclaimed  to  the  agitated  crowd : 
"  Let  the  sea  rage,  the  waves  cannot  touch  the  rock  on  which  we  stand ; 
let  wave  rise  above  wave,  the  little  ship,  Jesus,  in  which  we  hide  will 
never  sink.  What  should  I  fear  ?  Death  ?  Christ  is  my  life !  Banish- 
ment? All  the  earth  is  the  Lord's.  The  seizure  of  my  worldly  goods? 
I  brought  nothing  into  the  world;  what  should  I  take  out  with  me?  I 
despise  the  world's  terrors,  and  mock  at  all  its  splendors."  He  then  took 
leave  of  the  friendly  bishops  who  stood  near  him,  with  the  wqrds :  **  Grieve 
not  for  me.  I  am  not  the  first  teacher,  and  shall  not  be  the  last.  After 
JVIoses  appeared  a  Joshua,  after  Jeremiah  a  Baruch,  after  Elijah  an 
Elisha ;  and  Paul,  dying  a  martyr's  death,  left  a  Timothy,  a  Titus,  an 
Apollos,  and  many  others."  To  avoid  a  sedition,  he  quietly  gave  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  police  in  waiting,  was  put  by  them  with  great 
secrecy  aboard  a  vessel,  and  immediately  carried  over  to  Bithynia.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  this  spread  through  the  town,  the  streets  resounded 
with  curses  on  the  synod,  the  foreign  bishops,  the  imperial  court,  and 
the  empress  Eudoxia.  Fear  seized  the  foes  of  the  banished.  Their 
alarm  grew  when  the  next  night  an  earthquake  shock  frightened  the  city. 
Eudoxia  perceived  in  it  a  sign  of  the  wrath  of  God.  She  at  onoe,  with 
her  husband's  approval,  sent  to  the  exile  Brison  the  chamberlain,  his 
warm  friend,  with  a  letter  to  the  bishop,  in  which  she  said,  among  other 
things,  "  I  am  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  your  holiness,"  and  besought  him 
to  return  without  delay.  He  did  so.  Received  with  great  cries  of  joy, 
and  attended  by  flags  and  torches  (though  he  declared  he  would  not  again 
mount  the  pulpit  until  a  lawfully  convoked  synod  acquitted  him  of  the 
false  charges  of  Theophilus),  he  was  borne  along  forcibly  by  the  enthusi- 
astic crowd  up  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  Here,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  court,  he  invited  all  to  join  with  him  in  praising  Grod  for  the 
quick  and  surprising  change  in  their  affairs.  "  Banished  from  among 
you,"  he  said,  **  I  praised  God.  Given  back  to  you,  once  more,  I  do  the 
same.  The  courage  of  the  faithful  pilot  is  not  weakened  by  the  calm 
any  more  than  it  is  shaken  by  the  storm ! " 

A  good  understanding  again  existed  between  empress  and  bishop ;  bat 
soon  came  an  occurrence  that  ended  it  forever.  Eudoxia  had  erected 
near  St.  Sophia,  the  principal  church  of  the  town,  a  splendid  silver  statue^ 
and  inaugurated  it  with  festivities  that  savored  far  too  much  of  paganism. 
Chrysostom  certainly  thought  that  he  dared  not  pass  in  silence,  in  the 
public  assembly,  the  great  excess  that  marked  the  occasion.  Word  was 
carried  Eudoxia,  whether  truly  or  in  garbled  form  will  ever  remain  doabi* 
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fbl,  that  the  bishop,  in  a  fast-day  sermon,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist,  had  the  effrontery  to  say,  evidently  referring  to  the 
empress :  ^  Herodias  once  more  rages !  Again  she  dances  and  has  others 
dance ;  again  she  burns  with  longing  desire  to  receive  the 
head  of  John  upon  a  charger ! "  Eudoxia  immediately  in- 
aiated  upon  her  husband's  assembling  the  synod,  but  for  a  very  different 
purpose  than  had  been  intended  by  Chrysostom.  Under  court  influ- 
ences its  members  proved  unprmcipled  enough  to  pronounce  against 
John,  whose  friends  they  had  hitherto  been,  a  sentence  never  allowed 
save  to  an  ecumenical  council.  By  it  the  bishop  was  found  unworthy  of 
hia  position.  Unless  reinstated  by  another  and  greater  synod,  or  restored 
by  the  secular  arm,  he  was  irrevocably  and  forever  dismissed  from  office. 
Chrysostom's  friends  implored  the  imperial  pair  not  to  confirm  this  un- 
righteous decree.  It  was  in  vain.  A  well-intentioned  bishop  threatened 
£udoxia  with  Heaven's  curse  if  she  perpetrated  her  intended  wickedness 
against  ^  his  holiness."  His  enemies  upon  their  part  cried  out,  ^'  His 
blood  be  on  us ! "  Eudoxia  was  inexorable.  The  sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  signed.  Soon  the  winds  were  filling  the  sails  of  the  bark  that 
carried  the  truest  and  best  bishop  of  the  Eastern  church,  the  noblest 
ornament  of  the  Eastern  capital,  into  exile.  A  more  undeserved  fate  was 
never  decreed  against  mortal  man. 

Full  of  cheerful  courage,  Chrysostom  for  the  second  time  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia.  He  was  guarded  by  his  military  escort,  not  so  much 
as  a  criminal,  as  a  father  to  be  waited  on  and  cared  for  by  them  as  by 
children.  He  had  to  await  in  Nice  further  orders  as  to  his  place  of  ban- 
ishment. He  spent  the  days  of  rest  in  writing  letters  of  consolation  and 
encouragement  back  to  his  friends  in  Constantinople ;  especially  to  the 
revered  and  almost  saintly  deaconess  Olympias,  as  also  to  many  friendly 
bishops,  ministers,  and  missionaries  far  and  near.  His  only  care  was  the 
well-being  of  the  church,  and  his  motto  that  of  Paul :  ^  Yea,  and  if  I  be 
offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with 
you  all."  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  came  the  imperial  command  that 
he  should  go  to  Kukusus,  a  desolate  town  in  a  rough  climate,  away  on  the 
frontier  between  Isauria,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia.  "  Grod  be  praised  for 
everything,"  exclaimed  the  triumphant  martyr,  and  under  a  burning  sun 
set  out  hopefully  on  the  long,  tiresome  journey.  Contend-  Effecting  hard- 
kig  with  many  difficulties  and  privations  along  the  way,  beset  ■^"P''- 
frequently  by  fierce  robber  troops,  he  went  through  parts  of  Phrygia,  Ga- 
latia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia.  More  than  once,  when  attacked 
by  fever,  did  he  have  to  halt  in  dreary,  inhospitable  deserts.  But  all 
these  miseries  moved  him  far  less  than  the  exceedingly  melancholy 
aspect  of  the  church  which  everywhere  presented  itself.  Yet  he  had 
many  a  heart-felt  token  of  sympathy  from  Christian  people.  Sometimes 
the  exile's  journey  turned  almost  to  a  triumphal  procession.     But  the 
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clergy  that  were  worldly  and  wicked,  envious  and  jeulous,  met  him  with 
cutting  coldness  and  bitter  enmity.  Often  they  drew  from  him  the  sigh : 
•*  Take  pity,  Lord,  for  here  are  flocks  that  have  no  shepherds."  Report 
spoke  of  a  pious  bishop,  Pharetrius  of  Csesarea ;  but  this  unworthy  man 
not  only  kept  away  from  Chrysostom,  but  let  a  set  of  fanatic  monks, 
with  loud  revilings,  expel  him  from  the  town,  and  deprive  him  of  a  brief 
repose  provided  him  by  a  pious  matron,  Seleucia,  at  her  villa.  He  was 
driven  from  this  quiet  sanctuary  into  the  pathless  desert  in  the  dead  of 
night.  The  mule  he  was  riding  stumbled.  He  lay  breathless  on  the 
ground.  Collecting  his  strength  with  a  hearty  **  God  be  praised  for 
everything,"  he  again  mounted,  and  pursued  his  weary  journey,  with  an 
abiding  trust  that  a  convoy  of  angels  was  attending  him. 

At  length  he  readied  Kukusus,  a  miserable  desert  place,  but  made  an 
Eden  to  him  by  the  love,  so  long  missed,  with  which  he  was  welcomed, 
after  so  many  misfortunes,  by  the  bishop  and  the  entire  population. 

His  letters  thence  to  Constantinople  ring  like  songs  of  praises.  To 
Olympias,  who  had  pitied  all  his  weary  trial,  he  wrote,  "  Remember  there 
is  only  one  really  sad  thing,  sin !  '*  But  he  was  not  to  remain  long  in 
Kukusus.  A  threatened  attack  by  a  band  of  savage  incendiaries  fi*om 
Isauria  obliged  the  people,  and  Chrysostom  with  them,  to  make  their 
way  as  well  as  they  could,  through  snow  and  ice,  to  Arabyssos,  a  fortress 
about  sixty  miles  from  Kukusus.  He  arrived  there  sick;  so  crowded 
was  the  town  with  fugitives  that  he  could  have  only  a  mean,  narrow 
little  room.  Yet  he  soon  regained  bodily  strength,  while  not  a  moment 
did  he  cloud  his  spirit  with  sadness. 

All  this  while  his  enemies  at  Constantinople  were  not  satisfied.  Furi- 
ous that  news  was  continually  received  of  the  exile,  and  that  by  his 
word  and  life  his  lustre  shone  over  land  and  sea,  they  coaxed  the  em* 
peror  Arcadius  (Eudoxia  had  died  a  painful  death  in  the  autumn  of  404) 
to  order  Chrysostom's  transportation  from  Arabyssus  to  Pityds,  a  lonely 
desert  place  not  far  from  Colchis,  on  the  extreme  borders  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  possessed  and  surrounded  by  barbarous  tribes.  In  the  year 
407  it  was  that  two  soldiers  were  ordered  to  conduct  him  thither.  When 
he  came  to  the  town  of  Komana,  in  Pontus,  he  went  with  his  two  at- 
tendants into  the  church,  where,  according  to  tradition,  was  tlie  tomb  of 
Basilicus.  Utterly  exhausted  he  fell  asleep,  and  had  a  vision  which 
stirred  his  whole  soul.  The  martyr  Basilicus  appeared  to  him,  and 
said :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  be  together." 
On  awaking,  he  begged  the  guards  to  be  allowed  to  stay  a  little  while 
longer  in  the  sacred  place.  "  No,"  was  the  brutal  reply ;  "  on  with  you 
to  Pityus."  He  obeyed.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  dragged  his  weary 
limbs  half  an  hour's  journey,  when  suddenly  his  strength  failed,  though 
not  his  faculties.  He  had  to  be  carried  back  to  the  church  at  Komana. 
With  a  cheerful  countenance  he  laid  aside  his  travel-stained  garments. 
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giving  them  to  the  poor  who  stood  aroand,  drew  forth  clean  raiment  from 
his  little  handle  and  put  it  on.  Then  he  knelt  down  to  pray  near  a  cross 
by  the  grave  of  the  holy  martyr,  uttered  for  the  last  time  Qiorious  tri- 
his  motto  and  watchword,  "  God  be  praised  for  everything,"  i"nph. 
bowed  his  head,'  and  joyously,  in  firm  trust  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
this  faithful  shepherd,  tried  and  purified  in  the  fire  seven  times,  passed 
to  the  church  triumphant. 

Thus  died  John  Chrysostom,  September  14,  407,  a  sacrifice  to  a  debased 
Christianity.  •  One  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  ancient  church,  he  was 
the  last  illustrious  teacher  of  the  East.  Pie  speaks  even  to-day  in  his 
numerous  writings,  full  of  an  emotion  that  reaches  the  heart.  Through 
his  example  he  verifies  this  side  heaven  the  saying,  "  They  that  be  wise 
(or  are  teachers)  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  Un- 
doubtedly several  fathers  of  the  early  ages  excelled  him  in  profoundness 
of  doctrine,  and  exercised  greater  influence  on  the  shaping  of  the  creed 
of  the  first  centuries.  But  in  holy  beauty,  in  grace  and  persuasive 
force,  in  his  reforming  power  in  religious  life,  there  is  hardly  one  to  com- 
pare to  him  till  the  days  of  Luther.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
great  preacher's  ministry  would  have  had  yet  more  abiding  influence 
had  not  to  his  mind,  as  to  the  whole  church  then,  the  Bible  doctrine  of 
justification  through  faith  alone  been  partially  eclipsed.  Chrysostom's 
especial  vocation  was  to  preach  repentance  and  whole-hearted  conversion. 
His  word  was  confirmed  by  God,  by  many  a  sign  and  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  was  and  now  is  one  among  the  most  gifted,  favored,  and 
&ultless  souls  by  whom  God  builds  up  his  kingdom  on  earth ;  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart ;  as  true,  joyous,  and  self-sacrificing  a  shepherd 
as  has  tended  Christ's  fiock  since  the  Apostles  ;  a  true  Bible  scholar,  who, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  ability,  drew  his  words  directly  from 
the  fountain  of  the  "  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  and  never  ceased  to  draw. 
He  was  the  model  of  what  a  priest  of  God  should  be,  devoting  himself 
solely  to  the  Master  and  his  work.  In  this,  even  more  than  in  his 
preaching,  he  is  to  this  hour  to  the  whole  church,  and  especially  to  her 
ministers,  an  illustrious  example.  —  F.  W.  K. 


LIFE  XVII.    AMBROSE  OF  MILAN. 

A.   D.   83»-A.   D.   897.      IN   THE   WEST,  —  ITALY. 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  is  the  first  of  the  four  great  men  distin- 
guished above  all  others  as  fathers  of  the  Latin  church.  By  his  piety, 
good  judgment,  and  vigor,  he  far  outshines  every  Italian  or  Roman  bishop 
before  him.    The  archbishopric  of  Milan  owed  to  him  her  independence 
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in  church  order  aiid  worship,  which  for  centuries  would  not  be  made 
subject  to  the  all-prevaleut  Roman  uniformity.  This  long  continuing  in- 
fluence evidences  the  greatness  of  his  Christian  talents. 

Ambrose  sprang  from  a  Roman  family  of  position.  He  was  bom  in 
833,  the  last  year  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  a  little  before  the 
death  of  Arius.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  the  fiercest  conflicts,  —  orthodoxy 
with  Arianism;  Christianity  with  heathenism;  the  power  of  the  church 
with  the  unlimited  pretensions  of  imperial  rule ;  the  empire  with  usurp- 
ers and  assassins;  the  Roman  realm  with  the  attack  of  the  Groths;  and 
in  all  these  conflicts  he  maintained  manfully  and  successfully  the  side  of 
the  right.  Meantime,  as  a  good  shepherd,  he  led  his  congregation.  In 
a  day  of  general  decline,  he  cultivated  by  word  and  example  a  heroic 
endeavor  after  Christian  virtue  and  holiness,  as  defined  by  the  standard 
of  his  age,  and  by  his  own  understanding  of  the  will  of  God.  His  was 
a  pure  soul,  that  did  not  seek  its  own,  was  humble  before  God,  tender 
and  deep  in  its  love  to  his  own  people,  fearless  in  personal  danger,  often 
in  tears,  but  always  happy  in  the  worship  and  service  of  the  Lord. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  three  children.  He  had  a  sister,  Marcellina, 
„,  ^    „  and  a  brother,  Satyr  us,  older  than  himselfl     His  father,  also 

yriii  family.  »  ./  '  ^  ^     » 

named  Ambrose,  was  governor  in  Gaul.  He  resided  in 
Lyons,  Aries,  or  Trier, —  in  which  is  not  certain,  —  and  in  one  of  these 
cities,  probably,  Ambrose  was  born.  When  once  his  parents  were  wallung 
in  the  open  court  of  the  palace,  and  the  child  lay  near  them  in  his  cradle, 
there  settled  on  his  lips  a  swarm  of  bees.  His  nurse  was  about  to  drive 
them  off,  but  the  father  would  not  allow  it,  and  said,  *^If  the  child  lives, 
there  will  some  great  thing  l)e  done  by  him."  The  bees  soon  flew  away, 
and  left  the  boy  unharmed.  Some  one  later  saw  in  it  a  sign  of  his 
coming  kindly  eloquence,  with  allusion  to  the  passage,  ^  Pleasant  words 
are  as  an  honeycomb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones.**  An 
honorable,  virtuous  spirit  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in  Ambrose's 
family,  but  no  Christian  belief.  He  was  not  baptized  early  in  life. 
While  ho  was  still  a  boy,  his  father  died.  His  mother,  with  her  bereaved 
children,  returned  to  Rome.  The  widow's  house  was  now  opened  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  which  then  received  in  Italy  and  Gkiul  a  fresh 
impulse  through  the  presence  of  Athanasius,  the  great  bishop  of  Alex* 
andria.  As  early  as  336  this  man  of  God  was  in  Trier,  as  an  exile, 
and  perhaps  was  known  then  to  the  family  of  Ambrose.  After  342,  he 
passed  six  years  in  Italy,  banished  from  his  office.  At  the  beginning 
and  end  of  this  exile  he  visited  bishop  Julius  in  Rome,  where,  by  his 
portrayal  of  the  edifying  life  of  the  Egyptian  hermits,  he  created  a  great 
awaking  to  effort  after  holiness  by  complete  renunciation  of  worldly 
things.  Several  ladies  of  the  higher  ranks  were  deeply  affected ;  among 
them  was  Marcellinai  Ambrose's  sister,  and  with  her,  in  the  same  way 
uf  thinking,  their  devout  mother.     This  example  of  his  sister  and  her 
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friends  made  a  great  impression  upon  Ambrose,  and  influenced  him, 
though  not  designedly.  Albeit  his  training,  as  also  his  brother's  for  the 
higher  state  service,  to  which  his  position  called  him,  lay  in  the  hands 
of  pagan  teachers  and  statesmen,  he  did  not  lose  these  impressions  of 
his  youth.  He  already  had  a  dim  presentiment  of  his  future  lofty  call- 
ing; for  once,  when  he  had  seen  the  pious  ladies  of  his  house  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  bishop,  he  said  jokingly  to  a  friend  of  his  sister,  ^^  Kiss  me, 
too,  on  my  hand;  for  I  will  some  day  be  a  bishop  also."  While  a 
youth,  he  entered  the  law  as  a  barrister  and  advocate,  and  secured,  by 
means  of  his  character  and  talents,  the  confidence  of  the  statesmen  who 
observed  him. 

He  was  chosen  by  Probus,  the  governor  and  superior  judge  of  Italy, 
as  his  counselor,  and  in  the  year  370  was  given  by  him  the  j,  ^  Roman  gor- 
govemorship  of  Milan,  by  which  the  provinces  of  Emilia  *™®'^' 
and  Liguria,  with  the  cities  of  Bologna,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  came  under 
his  sway.  '*  Gro  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  bishop,"  the  gentle  Probus  said 
to  him  at  his  departure ;  and  surprisingly  soon  the  judge  literally  turned 
bi^op,  although  he  came  to  Milan  as  a  catechumen,  unbaptized. 

Auxentius,  who  had  dispossessed  the  orthodox  bishop  Dionysius,  and 
actively  favored  the  Arians,  was  now  dead.  The  two  parties  of  the 
orthodox  and  the  Arians  fought  in  the  cathedral  over  the  choice  of 
a  bishop.  The  most  serious  disturbances  were  to  be  feared.  Ambrose 
went  into  the  church,  and  addressed  the  excited  multitude  to  quiet 
the  uproar.  Then  a  childish  voice  is  said  to  have  been  heard  crying, 
^Ambrose  is  bishop!"  At  once  rose  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  entire 
throng,  and  demanded  Ambrose  as  bishop.  Each  party  could  hope  to 
win  the  excellent  man,  who  was  very  Christian-like,  but  not  yet  a 
Christian.  He,  greatly  shocked,  refused  utterly,  proceeded  as  judge 
with  unusual  severity,  and  even  brought  notoriously  bad  women  into 
his  palace,  to  blot  his  reputation.  The  people  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  diverted.  Finally  he  fled  and  hid  himself  in  a  neighboring  country 
seat.  Meantime,  the  emperor  Valentinian  First  received  the  news,  and 
joyfully  confirmed  the  election.  Ambrose's  place  of  refuge  was  discov- 
ered, and  he  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  follow  the  general  desire.  He 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  priest,  took  one  after 
another  the  priestly  vows,  and  some  eight  days  after  his  baptism 
mounted  the  episcopal  chair  (December,  374).  He  exercised  his  sacred 
office  for  twenty  years.  From  his  very  entrance  upon  it,  he  renounced 
all  care  of  his  own  property,  gave  his  money  to  the  poor,  his  real  es- 
tate to  his  brother  to  manage,  the  income  of  it  to  his  sister,  and  its 
ownership  to  the  church.  Soon  afler  his  elevation  he  went  to  Rome  to 
see  his  deeply  beloved  sister,  Marcellina.  Their  mother  meantime  had 
died.  He  found  there  also  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  reached  his  hand, 
jestingly  for  a  kiss,  and  reminded  her  that  he  was  now  become  ijv^iact 
what  he  had  unwittingly  prophesied,  a  bishop. 
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At  that  time  the  Italian  bishops  were  accustomed   to  preach  verj 
Pwtorand  rarely.     From  Liberius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  we  have  a 

preacher.  discourse  OD  but  one  occasion,  —  the  consecration  of  Mar- 

celliua,  the  sister  of  Ambrose,  to  perpetual  virginity.  It  was  Ambrose 
who  first  introduced  into  Italy  the  custom  of  sermons  upon  every 
Sunday,  after  the  precedent  of  the  Greek  and  North  African  churches. 
Yet,  as  he  came  a  novice  into  the  bishop's  office,  he  had  himself,  as  he 
declares,  to  learn  the  doctrines.  Here  his  exact  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  came  into  play.  It  is  a  deficiency  in  him,  but  not  a 
matter  of  reproach,  that  often  he  is  but  the  translator  and  imitator  of  his 
Greek  masters,  Origen  and  Basil,  and  without  discrimination  introdaoes 
their  faults  and  their  excellences  into  his  discourses.  When  it  was  im- 
portant to  warn  and  to  speak  to  the  heart,  then  he  ever  exhibited  his 
own  peculiar  talents.  His  spoken  eloquence  must  have  been  hr  greater 
than  is  shown  in  his  written  sermons ;  for  he  could  thoroughly  captivate 
his  hearers,  and  among  them  was  Augustine,  who  was  by  him  especially 
led  back  from  Manichaean  scholasticism  to  simple  Christianity.  **  While 
I  was  giving  my  mind,"  Augustine  says,  "  to  hear  how  well  he  spoke, 
I  beciime  suddenly  aware  how  truly  he  spoke."  He  especially  dis- 
played his  eloquence  when  he  consecrated  virgins  taking  the  veil.  They 
came  from  the  regions  of  Bologna  and  Piacenza,  as  well  as  from  Mau- 
ritania in  Africa,  to  take  the  veil  at  his  hands.  The  mothers  of  Blilan 
would  not  suffer  their  daughters  to  attend  these  sermons,  fearing  lest 
they  also  should  choose  the  single  condition  of  life.  But  Ambrose  gave 
his  greatest  care  to  the  instruction  of  catechumens.  He  knew  here  how 
to  make  excellent  use  of  the  Bible  history,  joining  with  it  Christian  in- 
struction and  awakening.  Evidences  of  tliis  remain  in  his  treatises  on 
Paradise,  on  Cain  and  Abel,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  which 
all  arose  from  his  instructions  to  catechumens.  He  sought  also  to  ele- 
Practicai  di«-  vatc  the  mind  of  the  clergy  who  were  under  him.  To  this 
couwes.  ^^^  y^^  delivered  a  course  of  addresses,  which  he  subse- 

quently wrought  into  three  books,  "  On  Duties."  He  had  in  his  mind 
Cicero's  work,  "  De  Officiis,"  which  he  remodeled,  handling  it  freely, 
from  a  Christian  stand-point.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  this,  for  the 
church  since  Constantine  needed  to  combine  her  precepts  with  the  severe 
morals  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  to  penetrate  the  Roman  state  with  a 
Christian  atmosphere.  Cicero  had  naturalized  in  Rome  the  lessons  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  Plato  and  Zeno.  By  his  work  "On  Duties," 
he  made  them  accord  with  the  Roman  conceptions  of  morals  and  of  the 
state.  To  Ambrose  is  to  be  ascribed  the  great  merit  of  first  conceiving 
and  following  out  the  idea  of  transforming  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
had  so  many  pagan  elements,  into  a  Christian  commonwealth.  Not  that 
e  sought  that  object  with  conscious  purpose ;  he  approached  it  unknow 
iQgly^2.U^er  the  holy  impulses  of  heart  and  conscience,  as  he  associated 
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with  the  emperors  of  his  day,  and  as  a  chief  of  the  church  came  into 
business  contact  with  the  civil  government.  To  keep  the  princes 
well  disposed  to  the  church's  dignity  and  order,  to  keep  the  people 
well  inclined  to  the  sovereign  power  and  the  imperial  succession,  — 
this  was  his  Christian  endeavor;  and  he  thus  proved  a  benefactor  of 
both  princes  and  people,  a  restorer  and  preserver  of  the  peace. 

Ambrose  had  exercised  his  office  scarce  a  year  when  (November,  375) 
Valentinian  the  First  died,  leaving  behind  two  sons,  Gratian,  who  was 
seventeen,  and  Valentinian  Second,  a  child  of  four.  The  emperor's 
widow,  Justina,  falling  under  Arian  influence,  put  forth  grfeat  power  to 
advance  her  favorites,  but  found  in  Ambrose  a  strong  opponent.  When 
the  Eastern  emperor  Valens  was  wounded  by  the  Golhs  (378),  and 
taking  refuge  in  a  peasant's  cottage  was  burned  up,  and  the  wild  storm 
of  Goths  swept  over  Thrace  and  Illyria,  dragging  away  many  citizens 
as  captives,  Ambrose  not  only  raised  great  sums  of  money  to  ransom  as 
many  prisoners  as  possible,  but  had  the  church  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
melted  for  the  purpose.  Gratian  made  choice  for  emperor  of  the  East 
of  the  brave,  energetic  Theodosius,  who  entered  on  his  government 
January  19,  379.  At  this  moment,  when  the  inroads  of  the  Goths  were 
threatening  Milan,  Ambrose  was  mourning  the  death  of  his  only  brother. 
Smtyrus  was  at  home  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  in  which  he  had  been 
cast  upon  Africa  in  a  shipwreck,  and  had  barely  escaped  alive,  and  was 
visiting  his  brother.  There  he  was  taken  with  a  fatal  illness,  and  gave 
up  his  spirit  in  the  arms  of  his  brother  and  sister,  in  the  same  devout 
way  in  which  he  had  lived.  He  was  commemorated  by  Ambrose  in  a 
funeral  sermon,  which  still  exists. 

The  next  year  Ambrose  waged  many  a  victorious  battle  with  Arians 
and  pagan  Romans,  who  beset  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  He 
effected  by  his  influence  the  removal  from  the  senate  chamber  of  the 
statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Victory.  Afler  its  first  removal  by  Constan- 
tine,  it  had  been  replaced  by  Julian,  but  now  was  taken  away,  against  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  the  pagan  senators  and  their  eloquent  lawyer 
Symmachus.  Soon  afler  this  came  a  pressing  famine  in  Italy ;  victory, 
too,  forsook  the  emperor  in  a  war  against  the  usurper  Maximus,  who  ad- 
vanced through  Gaul  from  Britain  at  the  head  of  an  army,  winning  over 
the  legions  of  the  legitimate  ruler.  Gratian,  flying,  was  murdered  at 
Lyons,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  (August  25,  383),  remem- 
bering his  bishop  in  his  dying  words.  Ambrose,  greatly  crushed  by  this 
disaster,  was  not  in  the  least  thereby  affected  in  his  faith.  He  saw  in  it 
DO  evidence  against  his  religion,  but  a  call  to  Christian  fidelity.  When 
Symmachus,  in  a  memorial,  earnestly  recommended  the  restoration  of  the 
atatue  of  Victory,  he  opposed  it,  and  there  was  no  more  heard  of  it.  On 
two  occasions,  by  commission  from  the  emperor's  mother  Justina,  now 
reigning  in  the  name  of  her  young  son,  Valentinian  Second,  Ambrose 
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undertook  in  person,  a  difficult  embassy  to  Maximus,  and  negotiated  a 
peace.  He  resisted  at  the  court  of  Maximus,  albeit  in  yain« 
tlie  bloody  doings  of  that  tyrant,  in  punishing  with  the  sword 
as  malefactors  errorists  who  could  not  be  convinced  of  error.  Alas, 
the  church  afterwards  largely  copied  what  an  unlawful  ruler  cruelly  be- 
gan in  opposition  to  this  most  noble  leader.  She,  too,  raged  with  fire 
and  sword  against  real  and  supposed  errorists,  as  well  as  against  wit- 
nesses of  God*s  truth. 

By  and  by  it  became  a  desire  of  Justina  to  please  the  Arians,  to  whom 
adhered  the  Gothic  troops,  who  were  in  large  part  the  support  of  the 
staggering  Roman  Empire.  She  therefore  commanded  bishop  Ambrose 
to  concede  to  that  party  a  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Milan  for  public  wor- 
ship. This  was  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,  385.  Ambroso 
refused,  relying  on  the  church  law  and  the  clergy  and  people  of  Milan. 
Justina  was  angry,  threatened  violence,  but  did  nothing.  A  greater  dan- 
ger came  the  year  after,  when  the  empress,  in  the  name  of  her  son^  gave 
a  law,  by  which  public  worship  was  allowed  the  Arians,  with  threaten- 
ing of  death  to  every  one  who  forcibly  hindered  them,  or  even  opposed 
quietly  by  a  suit  at  court  Ambrose  assembled  the  bishops  and  priests 
who  were  then  present  in  Milan,  and  in  their  name  drew  up  a  paper 
praying  for  the  law's  repeal.  Then  the  empress  called  for  a  religious 
conference  at  the  palace,  between  Ambrose  and  an  Arian  bishop.  Am- 
brose refused,  inasmuch  as  decisions  on  doctrine  belonged  not  to  the  im- 
perial court  but  to  church  assemblies.  His  banishment  from  Milan  was 
now  sought.  He  did  not  yield,  but  declared  that  he  dare  not  leave 
his  flock  amid  these  dangers.  His  person  was  threatened  with  violence. 
He  fled  into  the  church,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  the  soldiery.  The  con- 
gregation assembled  round  him,  and  were  strengthened  by  Mm  in  relig- 
ious discourse,  prayers,  and  singing.  He  caused  hymns  to  be  sung  that 
he  himself  had  composed  in  rhythm.  He  it  was  who  first  introduced 
the  antiphonal  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns  from  the  Greek  church. 
Under  the  name  of  Ambrosian  singing  it  was  spread  through  the  West, 
and  received  with  favor.  On  this  decisive  day  in  the  church  of  Milan, 
there  was  present,  among  others,  Augustine,  who  was  already  (since  384) 
come  from  Rome  to  Milan,  as  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  also  his  mother. 
He  has  recorded  how  deep  an  impression  this  solemnity  made  upon  hinu 
and  how  the  tears  of  his  widowed  mother  were  copiously  shed. 

Ambrose  proved  victorious.  The  next  year  (387)  he  celebrated  a 
TriumphB  of  more  gcutlc  and  peaceful  triumph,  when  he  received  Au- 
Ambrose.  gustiuc,  with  his  fHend  Alypius  and  his  son  Adeodatus,  in 

holy  baptism.  There  is  a  beautiful  church  tradition  that  at  that  time 
the  Holy  Spirit  gave  Christianity  her  glorious  hymn  of  praise,  Te  Deum 
Latidamus,  in  an  alternate  song  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine.  Even 
though  the  later  origin  of  this  hymn  can  be  established,  the  tradition 
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rightly  utters  the  deep  harmony  of  these  two  men  of  God,  their  blessed 
nnisoD  of  song  and  prayer  to  the  triune  God,  and  their  accord  with  the 
believing  of  all  ages. 

Soon  Jostina  required  Ambrose  to  go  upon  another  embassy  to  Maxi- 
mns,  to  beg  the  remains  of  her  son  Gratian,  and  if  possible  to  avert  a 
£ital  descent  of  the  usurper  japon  Italy.  In  the  latter  task  he  failed. 
Jostina,  with  her  young  son,  was  forced  to  seek  in  the  East  the  protection 
<^  Theodosius.  Maximus,  with  his  hosts,  overspread  North  Italy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Theodosius,  beleaguered  in  Aquileia,  and  after  the  tak- 
ing of  the  dty  was  beheaded.  The  noble  victor,  at  the  petition  of  Am- 
brose, gave  pardon  to  many  of  his  followers. 

Theodosius  could  show  fierce  wrath,  could  deal  hard  strokes  at  riot 
and  mutiny.     There  was  need  of  it  in  that  day,  when  the  bonds  of  union 
throogh  the  empire  were  relaxing,  and  foes  from  without  were  threaten- 
ing.    Tet  he  had  before  this  (in  the  spring  of  387)  punished  gently  a 
riotous  outbreak  in  Antioch,  and  at  the  prayer  of  Flavian,  the  bishop  of 
the  place,  had  readily  forgiven  it,  even  though  the  statues  of  the  emperor 
and  his  £unily  had  been  thrown  down  and  dragged  along  the  pavements 
of  the  city.     A  more  serious  outbreak  now  took  place  in  Thessalonica, 
in  Jdaoedonia   (a.  d.  890).     This  the  emperor  resolved  to  punish  to 
the  utmost.     Ambrose  exhorted  him  to  use  Christian  leniency,  and  spare 
the  innocent.     The  emperor  made  him  the  best  promises,  then  adopted 
other  counsels,  and  took  a  fearful  revenge.     The  rage  of  his  soldiery  was 
left  unrestrained,  and  seven  thousand  persons,  the  innocent  along  with 
the  guilty,  were   slain  in  a  fearful  massacre.     A  cry  of  horror  spread 
through  the  land.     But  no  one  dared  tell  the  truth  to  the  terrible  em- 
peror, the  saviour  of  Italy  and  the  empire.     Theodosius  came  back  to 
Milan.     Stained  with  blood,  as  the  prince  was,  Ambrose  could  not  bring 
himself  to  allow  him  to  approach  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  he  repented 
of  his  blood  guiltiness.     He  wrote  him  in  respectful  terms  that  he  would 
defer  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  while  he  was  there,  giving  his  own 
illness,  as  he  was  then  ill,  for  a  reason ;  at  the  same  time  Bebukes  an  em- 
he  set  before  him  his  fault,  and  admonished  him  to  hum-  i^®^'* 
bk  himself  before  God.    Theodosius  refrained  for  eight  months  from  the 
Bscrsment,  and  gained  admission  from  Ambrose  into  the  church,  for  the 
fint  time,  on  Christmas.    He  had  already  testified  hb  penitence  in  public, 
and  revived  a  law  that  a  death  sentence  should  not  be  executed  in  less 
^^  thirty  days  after  receiving  the  imperial  signature.     The  emperor's 
repentance  was  sincere.     Through  his  entire  life  he  preserved  a  painful 
'^Uection  of  his  crime.     Thus  Ambrose  saved  his  own  conscience,  the 
™»je8ty  of  the  church,  and  the  emperor's  soul.     He  had  shown  regard 
At  the  8ame  time  to  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  for  he  did  not,  as  is 
"Ought  by  many,  abruptly  reject  him  at  the  church's  doors  in  a  rude  and 
^'^c^tHcal  fiishion,  but  admonished  him  privately,  and  brought  him  to 
'^^t  of  his  own  accord. 


L 
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Ambrose's  relations  with  the  boy  emperor,  Valentinian  Second,  were 
ended  by  the  latter's  murder  in  his  twentieth  year  (May  15,  392)  by 
the  rebel  Arbogast  Ambrose,  when  his  remains  were  brought  to  Milan 
for  burial,  pronounced  an  affecting  funeral  discourse,  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence. Arbogast  set  up  as  emperor  a  certain  Eugenius,  who  threw 
himself  upon  the  good- will  of  the  Arians  and  pagans,  making  them  con- 
cessions. Ambrose  forsook  Milan  as  long  as  Eugenius  was  there,  and 
when  the  latter  lost  his  empire  and  his  life  in  his  defeat  by  Theodosius 
(in  the  summer  of  394),  Ambrose  rendered  his  hearty  thanksgivings 
unto  God.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor :  "  The  letter  of  your  pious  clem- 
ency have  I  laid  upon  the  altar ;  I  held  it  in  my  hand  when  I  brought 
thither  the  sacrifice,  that  through  my  lips  tliy  heart  might  be  speaking, 
and  that  thy  lines  might  be  obliged  to  perform  the  priestly  service." 

Theodosius  died  in  Milan,  the  17th  of  January,  395.  His  remains  were 
carried  to  Constantinople  for  burial.  First,  however,  some  forty  days 
after  the  emperor's  death,  there  was  held  by  Ambrose  a  commemora- 
tive service,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  sons  and  successors  of  the  em- 
peror, Ilonorius,  eleven  years  old,  and  Arcadius,  eighteen,  the  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  realm,  the  military  leaders,  and  a  large  part  of  the  army. 
While  he  celebrated  appropriately  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  the  great 
emperor,  he  sought  also  to  win  securely  for  his  tender  children  the 
loyalty  of  their  subjects.  He  inculcated  in  a  way  that  suited  the  taste 
of  that  period  the  principles  of  Christian  government. 

A  little  while  before  Easter  of  the  year  397,  Ambrose  fell  ill.  The 
imperial  lieutenant,  Stilicho,  declared  at  the  news  that  his  death  fore- 
boded the  fall  of  Italy.  He  urged  the  worthiest  men  of  Milan,  loved  by 
Ambrose  above  others,  to  go  and  beseech  him  to  pray  for  the  contiDu- 
ance  of  his  life.  So  many  instances  were  told  of  answers  to  his  prayers 
that  men  believed  that  what  he  asked  of  God  would  be  granted.  Bat 
Ambrose  replied  to  his  friends  :  ^^  I  have  not  so  lived  among  yoa  as  to 
bo  ashamed  to  live  yet  longer ;  but  neither  do  I  fear  death,  for  we  have 
a  good  Lord."  When  he  was  praying  in  company  with  a  ministerial 
friend,  he  beheld,  as  he  lay  resting,  the  Lord  Jesus  confronting  him,  and 
smiling  on  him  benignantly.  In  the  closing  hours,  he  lay  quiet,  his  hands 
crossed  upon  his  bosom.  He  was  seen  praying,  with  his  lips  moving^ 
but  was  not  heard.  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  was  with  him, 
had  laid  himself  down  in  an  upper  chamber  to  rest.  He  heard  as  if 
thrice  the  words,  "  Rise !  Quick !  In  a  moment  he  will  expire."  He  hast- 
ened down,  gave  him  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  then  Ambrose  expired. 
This  was  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  eve  of  Easter.  His  body  was  laid  in 
the  Milan  Cathedral.  The  many  visions  and  signs  and  remarkable  cores 
that  were  said  to  follow  indicate  the  deep  impression  left  by  his  godlj 
course  of  life  and  his  Christian  character. 

Some  time  after  Ambrose  had  gone  home,  there  came  the  qaeen  of  the 
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Marcomanniy  named  Fritigil,  all  the  way  from  the  woods  of  Bohemia,  to 
pay  him  a  visit.  She  was  affected  very  deeply  when  she  found  Am- 
brose was  no  more.  —  H.  £.  S. 


LIFE  *XVin.    JEROME. 

A.   D.   331-A.   D.   441.      IN   THE   WEST,  —  ITALY. 

Jerome  was  the  second  of  the  four  great  teachers  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity.   He  was  horn  in  th^  year  331,  in  Stridou,  in  Dalmatia,  a  Roman 
town  between  the  rivers  Drave  and  Save.     The  place  was  destroyed  in 
377  by  the  Goths,  but  most  likely  is  the  present  Strigow.     His  father, 
Easebius,  was  a  Christian,  as  were  the  whole  family ;  yet  Jerome  was 
not  baptized  till  362,  in  Rome,  whither  his  father  had  sent  him  in  early 
manhood  for  the  completion  of  his  education.     He  went  through  the 
whole  of  the  usual  course  of  that  day,  studying  grammar  ^^  ^y^^^  in 
under  the  celebrated  Aolius  Donatus,  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ^°^' 
under  other  masters.     He  found  food  for  his  receptive,  inquiring  mind 
in  the  classic  writers  of  pagan  Rome ;  he  was  also  well  acquainted  with 
Greek.     The  youth's  excitable  nature  was  open  to  the  dangerous  allure- 
ments so  plentiful  in  the  luxurious  metropolis.     His  ardent  imagination 
added  to  the  power  of  his  temptations.     He  lived  like  the  youths  with 
whom  he  associated,  commanding  all  the  resources  of  culture  and  enjoy- 
ment, gathering  meanwhile  great  acquirements  from  observation   and 
from  books.     He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  remains  of  heathen  art 
in  Rome,  but  his  heart  and  imagination  rested  especially  on  the  Chris- 
tian monuments.     He  visited  on  Sundays  the  churches,  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  and  the  catacombs.     In  these  subterranean  pas- 
sages and  rooms,  dimly  lighted  by  tapers,  and  holding  in  niches  along 
the  sides  tlie  bodies  of  the  dead,  as  if  in  sleep,  he  beheld  the  scenes  of 
diviue  worship  in  the  days  of  persecution.     There  had  been  brought 
to  Italy  and  Rome  by  Athanasius  the  Great,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  at 
tl^  dme  of  his  exile,  reports  of  the  voluntary  self-denial  and  distin- 
guished virtues   of  Antony  and  other  saintly  hermits  that  in  Egypt 
were  following  his  brilliant  example.    Jerome  was  at  that  time  a  won- 
^ully  fantastic  mixture  of  ffesh  and  spirit,  sinful  lust  and  moral  rec- 
titude, paganism  and  Christianity.     Yet  he  was  striving  for  better  things, 
Md  his  effort  after  the  new  holy  life  of  the  Christian  won  the  victory, 
•spedaily  after  his  baptism  (362).     With  his  friend  Bonosus  he  uuder- 
^k  a  journey  the  next  year  (363)  to  Gaul  and  the  Rhine,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Aquileia,  where  he  found  the  presbyter  Rufinus  seeking 
^^  like  his  own,  and  formed  with  him  the  closest  friendship.     Bonosus 

Afterwards  left  him  to  live  as  a  hermit  on  a  barren  island  in  the  Adri* 
ttic 
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Jerome  had  before  joined  with  his  pagan  studies  the  reading  of  Chris- 
tian authors.  He  was  drawn  to  this,  not  by  their  stores  of  knowledge 
only,  but  especially  by  their  grandeur  and  heroism,  by  the  adyenturoas 
and  wonderful.  lie  was  not  satisfied  with  reading;  he  must  behold,  un- 
dergo, and  experience  everything  for  himself.  He  painted  everything 
that  was  told  him  in  the  highest  colors,  for  he  was  extraordinarily  fan* 
ciful,  as  his  style  of  writing  betrays.  He  found  Italy,  after  a  few  yean, 
unendurable.  "With  his  friends  Innocentius  and  Evagrius,  he  journeyed 
to  the  East,  visited  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  373  reached  Antioch,  the  native  town  of  Evagrius.  There 
Jerome  passed  a  winter  marked  by  sickness,  misfortunes,  and  disquietude 
of  conscience.  Then  it  was  that  he  resolved,  amid  prayers,  fastings,  and 
tears,  to  be  a  thorough  Christian,  to  subdue  utterly  the  desires  of  the 
flesh,  to  give  up  pagan  literature,  and  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  faith.  He  carried  out  this  purpose,  amid  severe  conflicts- 
He  adopted,  indeed,  the  conception  of  Christian  perfection  that  was  held 
by  the  best  men  of  his  day.  He  resigned  himself  to  monkish  asceticiBm, 
while  he  relieved  the  irritability  of  his  passionate  temperament  by  con- 
DcToted  to  re-  troversial  writings.  At  this  time  he  had  that  remarkable 
iigion.  dream  which  he  relates  to  his  friend,  the  Christian  lady 

Eustochium.  He  fancied  himself  standing  at  the  judgmentrseat  of  God. 
When  the  Lord  asked  him  what  he  was,  he  answered,  ''  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian." The  voice  replied, ''  Thou  art  not  a  Christian,  but  art  a  Ciceronian^ 
for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thy  heart  also."  Then  Jerome  felt 
the  blow  of  a  whip,  of  which  he  assured  his  friends  he  afterward  found 
the  marks  and  felt  the  pain.  At  last  he  received  pardon,  by  the  in- 
tercession of  others,  when  he  had  first  taken  a  solemn  oath  never  more 
to  open  a  pagan  book.  Without  concluding  from  this  dream  that  the  use 
of  heathen  writings  is  forbidden  a  Christian,  we  may  believe  that  with 
Jerome  his  delight  in  the  artificial  beauties  of  Cicero*s  eloquence  was  car- 
ried to  a  sinful  extent,  unfitting  him  for  the  pure  and  simple  grandeur  of 
the  Bible.  Jerome,  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  church  teachers  of  bis 
century,  often  did  injury  by  pagan  rhetoric  and  bombast  to  simple, 
healthful,  manly  Christian  utterance. 

Jerome  was  beset  still  by  the  tempest  of  struggles  that  overtook  him 
in  Antioch.  In  the  desert  of  Chalcis  he  sought  with  heroic  zeal  to  ban- 
ish the  lascivious  images  wrought  in  him  by  his  too  early  vitiated  imagi- 
nation. He  could  not  achieve  it  with  all  his  prayer  and  fasting  till  he 
had  recourse  to  mental  occupations,  in  harmony  with  his  learned  aspira- 
tions and  divine  calling.  He  undertook  to  learn  Hebrew,  with  the  help 
of  a  learned  Jew,  being  the  first  Latin  scholar  that  had  set  himself  to  the 
task.  The  beginning  is  found  here  of  the  first  attempt  of  western  Chris- 
tianity at  the  independent  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  Jerome 
slowly  ripened  the  fruits  of  more  than  forty  years'  labor,  which  he  be- 
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stowed  on  the  translation  and  exposition  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament.  He  was  assisted  by  the  extensive  preparatory  works  of  the 
Greek  church  fathers,  especially  of  Origen,  the  great  Alexandrian.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  delayed  in  his  good  work  by  many  interruptions, 
dispntesy  and  obstacles,  some  of  them  of  his  own  creation. 

Having  spent  four  years  in  penitent  solitude,  Jerome  returned  to  An- 
'  tioch,  and  was  there  consecrated  presbyter  by  bishop  Paulinus  ;  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  he  should  be  forever  exempt  from  ministerial 
duties,  and  should  not  have  to  give  up  his  monkish  life  and  its  independ- 
ence. The  next  year  (379)  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  hear  Gregory  of 
Nazianz,  whose  pupil  he  was  proud  to  reckon  himself  long  afterwards.  He 
there  studied  thoroughly  the  writings  of  the  Greek  church  fathers,  and 
translated  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius  into  Latin,  but  with  alterations  and 
additions.  He  translated  also,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  some  of  Ori- 
gen*8  writings.  On  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  accompanied  bishop  Pauli- 
nos to  Rome  (382).  He  was  there  received  by  pope  Damasus  with 
marks  of  distinction,  and  was  made  by  him  his  confidant  in  ecclesiastical 
afifairs.  From  this  he  received  in  later  times  the  title  of  Roman  cardi- 
nal, though  that  office  certainly  did  not  exist  then  in  the  sense  that  it 
bore  some  eight  centuries  afterward.  He  thus  by  degrees  took  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Western  church,  which  just  at  that  time  was 
sustaining  a  hard  fight  with  the  last  remnant  of  heathenism.  In  com- 
parbon,  however,  with  the  church  of  the  East,  torn  with  its  schisms,  it 
wore  a  venerable  aspect  of  unity  and  steadfastness  in  the  faith.  What  was 
more  important  to  the  life  of  Jerome,  Damasus  commissioned  him  to  take 
the  Latin  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  which  differed  greatly  and 
were  in  parts  very  incorrect,  and  test  and  correct  them  by  the  best  Greek 
manuscripts,  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  pure,  uniform  version  for 
universal  use.  Jerome  began  his  work  with  the  four  Evan-  gjij,  ^j^^  q^^. 
gelists.  He  edited  these,  and  made  a  list  of  passages,  follow-  p®^- 
ing  earlier  Greek  interpreters,  showing  what  each  evangelist  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  others,  or  peculiar  to  himself.  He  corrected  also,  while  in 
Rome,  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Psalms ;  not  indeed  as  yet  after  the 
original  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Greek  Alexandrian  version.  His  labor 
in  this,  so  necessary  and  wholesome  for  the  entire  Western  church,  found 
abundant  opposition  on  the  side  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  regard 
their  faulty  copies  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
what  to  them  was  holy  writ  corrected  by  a  man. 

Jerome  opposed  the  frightful  corruption  of  manners  in  Rome,  prevail- 
ing not  only  among  the  pagan  but  the  Christian  citizens.  His  remedy 
was  monkish  abstemiousness  and  celibacy.  He  would  thus  secure  the 
life  for  Grod,  amid  fasting  and  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
His  heroic  and  unbounded  efforts  excited  great  admiration  and  imita- 
^oiks  especially  among  the  Christian  women.     He  met  some  little  resist- 
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ance  on  scriptural  grounds,  which  he  overcame  by  his  skillfol  argament 
He  found  severer  opposition  on  the  side  of  the  world.  The  persons 
judged  and  condemned  by  him  in  their  bitterness  would  neither  under- 
stand nor  admit  how  far  lie  was  in  the  right.  By.  the  favor  of  Damasus, 
Jerome  was  preserved,  during  the  life  of  that  pope,  from  an  open  dem- 
onstration of  the  public  feeling.  By  his  influence,  chiefly,  several 
women  of  wealth  and  exalted  rank,  Marcella,  Albina,  Paula,  and  her 
daughter  Eustochium,  were  led  to  renounce  marriage,  the  world,  and 
every  allurement,  devoting  themselves  to  a  life  of  penitence,  prayer^ 
and  self-denial.  The  public  discontent  at  this  broke  over  all  bounds 
at  the  rumor  that  Blaesilla,  the  daughter  of  Paula,  a  young  widow  of 
twenty,  had  died  from  violent  castigations,  leaving  her  mother  inconsol- 
able. **  Why  do  we  not,"  was  the  cry,  **  drive  these  abominable  monks 
out  of  town?  They  ought  to  be  stoned  to  death,  or  thrown  into  the 
water ! "  To  withdraw  from  this  hate  shown  to  him  personally,  Jerome 
Driven  from  hastened  his  departure.  He  took  ship  to  Cyprus  (August, 
^®°**-  385),  there  visiting   his   friend,  the   bishop    Epiphanius; 

thence  to  Antioch,  accompanied  by  his  younger  brother,  Paulinianus, 
and  several  monks.  He  was  followed  by  Paula  and  her  daughter 
Eustochium,  and  the  devout  company,  that  same  winter,  went  on  to 
Jerusalem  to  visit  there  the  holy  places.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  386, 
these  pilgrims  betook  themselves  to  Egypt;  from  Alexandria  they  bore 
greetings  to  the  monks  in  the  Nitrian  desert  While  his  companions 
were  wholly  busied  with  their  devotions,  Jerome  gathered  up  many 
geographical  and  other  facts  to  serve  him  in  understanding  the  Script- 
ures. He  made  the  acquaintance,  also,  in  Alexandria,  of  the  celebrated 
expositor,  Didymus.  Returning  from  Egypt,  he  and  his  devout  friends 
chose  Bethlehem  as  a  permanent  residence. 

Jerome  had  seen  and  deplored  the  great  defects  of  his  age.  He  had 
himself  had  experience  of  both  of  them,  —  the  devastations  of  immorality 
and  licentiousness  hi  the  perishing  Roman  Empire,  which  was  endangering 
by  its  downfall  the  whole  Christian  church,  and  the  want  of  independent 
Bible  stu<ly  in  the  church  of  the  West.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  original 
Bible  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew,  the  church  was  cut  off  from  the 
sources  of  truth,  and  had  to  accept  faulty  translations  and  arbitrary  ex- 
positions. To  attain  holiness  by  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh,  to  under- 
stand the  Bible  by  its  study  and  edify  himself  and  others  by  its  perusal, 
Jerome  made  from  this  time  forth  the  aim  of  his  life.  He  devoted 
himself  thereto  with  heroic  self-forgetfulness  and  untiring  zeal,  all  the 
while  surveying  from  his  solitary  watch-tower  in  the  town  of  Chrisfa 
nativity  the  whole  church  of  Christ  upon  the  earth.  A  man  of  enor- 
mous ])ower  of  intellect,  he  directed  all  the  impetuosity  and  strength  of 
his  nature  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge  and  piety  as  he 
understood  them.     And  though  he  may  sometimes  have  mingled  error 
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with  truth,  and  oonfouDded  God's  glory  with  the  human  <'!,*'  he  yet 
did  what  he  ooald,  and  he  did  much. 

In  the  waste  portions  of  Bethlehem  he  contented  himself  at  the  first 
with  a  miserahle  ahode,  in  which  he  led  an  almost  solitary  life.     But 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years  he  formed  a  small  religious  community. 
Cloisters  were  huilt  hy  the  help  of  Paula's  fortune :  one  for  the  monks, 
with  Jerome  as  teacher  and  leader ;  another  for  virgins  and  widows,  with 
Paula  at  its  head.     A  third  huilding  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  pilgrims.     Bread,  water,  and  pulse  were  the  daily  food 
of  this  pious  company ;  a  garment  of  coarse  stuff*  their  clothing ;  a  hard 
oouch  their  resting-place ;  reading  and  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures  under 
Jerome's  guidance  almost  their  only  occupation.     He  collected,  himself, 
with  untiring  diligence,  the  materials  for  the  expositions  on  which  he 
fed  his  devout  community.     He  overcame  his  aversion  to  Christ's  en- 
emies so  far  as  to  continue  learning  the  Hebrew  under  a  pious  Jew, 
named   Baranina,  who   could  come   to   him  only  at   night,  because  it 
would  not  have  been  suff*ered  by  the  other  Jews  that  the  ^^^  j^  p^^, 
treasures  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  unlocked  to  a  ^^°®- 
Christian.     Jerome  (from  389  on)  wrote  expositions  of  Paul's  epistles, 
Philemon,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Titus,  and  sent  them  to  Marcella 
in  Rome,  who  had  begged  to  have  them.     In  these  commentaries  he 
made  use  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  especially  Origen.      He 
published  (390)  a  work  upon  th6  meaning  of  Hebrew  names ;  another 
upon  the  names  and  localities  of  Hebrew  places ;  a  third  upon  passages 
in  Genesis,  in  which  he  shows  how  the  faults  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
translations  are  to  be  corrected  from  the  Hebrew.     Then  he  began  his 
l^incipal  work,  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
original,  with  which  he  was  occupied  fifteen  years,  though  indeed  with 
frequent  interruptions.     His  commentaries  upon  the  prophets  and  some 
other  Old  Testament  books  are  valuable  as  containing  many  linguistic 
observations,  with  choice  passages  from  Greek  expounders  of  the  sa- 
cred writings.    Of  his  other  publications,  biographies  of  holy  men,  trans- 
IsdoQs  from  the  Greek,  and  controversial  treatises,  there  shall  be  noted 
here  only  one,  —  his  catalogue  of  distinguished  Christian  authors,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  list  of  his  own  writings.     In  addition,  a  great  mass 
of  letters  must  be  included,  part  of  them  very  prolix,  and  many  of  them 
addressed  to  devout  Christian  women. 

Jerome's  controversial  writings,  however  important  to  himself  and  the 
diurch  of  his  age,  must  be  here  passed  over.  He  often  argued  more  for 
lus  own  sake  than  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause ;  often  quite  as  zeal- 
ously for  an  error  as  for  the  truth  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  refuting  his 
adversary  wanted  to  annihilate  him.  lie  fell  out  with  his  friend  Rufi- 
nwover  Origen.  The  latter  was  with  justice  attacked  for  his  errors. 
Tbereupon  Jerome,  though  he  honored  the  great  services  of  that  father, 
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quarreled  with  his  friend  for  upholding  him.  He  fell  out  with  bishop 
John  of  Jerusalem  also,  who  disapproved  of  passing  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  Origen  so  long  after  his  death.  By  his  attack  on  Pela- 
gius,  who  had  warm  partisans  in  the  Gn>ek  church  and  in  Palestine  es- 
pecially, in  the  synod  of  Diospolis  (Lydda),  Jerome  brought  upon  himself* 
in  his  later  years,  the  persecutions  of  the  enraged  ponn- 

Ilot  disputes.  -  11,1  1  r.  f  1  .1        .  J.         -i»      * 

lace,  so  that  he  had  to  take  refuge  for  a  while  m  a  fortified 
tower.  ]Most  thoroughly  w:is  Jerome  right,  when  he  advocated  a  clear, 
explicit  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  has  afforded  the  greatest  help, 
in  his  expositions  of  the  Bible,  to  its  grammatical,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphical elucidation.  By  his  allegorical  interpretations  he  has  done 
harm,  often  Iwrdering  in  them  on  the  marvelous.  After  all  his  mani- 
fold labors  and  conflicts,  in  an  advanced  old  age,  in  the  ninetieth  year 
of  his  life,  he  died  in  Bethlehem,  and  was  there  buried.  His  bones,  it  is 
said,  were  in  the  thirteenth  century  carrie<l  to  Rome,  and  laid  first  in  the 
church  of  Maria  Maggiore,  by  the  altar  of  Christ's  manger,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  some  other  place.    . 

Bethlehem,  where  Christ's  manger  had  been,  was  the  spot  Jerome  chose 
as  the  dearest  to  him  on  earth ;  and  shortlv  before  his  death  he  wrote 
the  following,  which  has  been  appropriately  introduce<l  into  a  Christmas 
sermon  by  Valerius  Ilerberger :  "  As  often  as  I  look  on  this  place,  my 
heart  holds  sweet  discourse  with  the  child  Jesus.  I  say.  Ah,  Lord 
Jesus,  how  dost  thou  tremble  ;  how  hard  dost  thou  lie  on  thy  couch,  and 
all  for  my  soul's  welfare.  How  can  I  ever  repay  thee  therefor!  Then 
methinks  I  hear  the  young  child's  answer :  Nothing  do  I  desire,  my  be- 
loved Jerome,  but  that  thou  sing,  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest'  Trouble 
not  thyself;  for  my  need,  for  thy  sake,  shall  be  still  greater  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross.  Then  I  continue.  Dear  child  Jesus,  I 
must  give  thee  something  !  I  will  give  thee  all  my  gold.  The  child  an- 
swers. The  heaven  and  earth  are  ever  mine;  I  need  it  not.  Give  it  to  the 
poor  ;  then  I  will  accept  it,  as  given  to  me.  I  again  open  my  lips:  Dear 
babe  Jesus,  I  will  do  so  with  gladness,  but  to  thee  personally  I  must  give 
something,  or  I  shall  die  of  grief!  The  child  answers.  Beloved  Jerome, 
as  thou  art  so  bounteous,  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  shalt  give  me: 
give  me  thy  sins,  thine  evil  conscience,  and  thy  damnation  !  I  say.  What 
wilt  thou  do  with  them  ?  The  child  Jesus  says,  I  will  take  them  on  my 
shoulders.  This  shall  be  my  sovereign  act  and  deed  of  fame,  as  Isaiah 
spoke  long  ago,  that  I  should  bear  thy  sins  and  carry  them  away.  Then 
I  began  to  weep  bitterly,"  adds  Jerome,  **  saying,  Child,  dear  child  Jesus, 
how  hast  thou  touched  my  heart !  I  thought  thou  wouldst  have  something 
good,  and  thou  wilt  have  nothing  but  what  is  evil  in  me.  Take,  then, 
what  is  mine ;  give  me  what  is  thine  ;  then  am  I  free  from  sin,  and  sure 
of  life  everlasting." 

Jerome  has  been  often  represented  in  paintings :  sometimes  he  is  a  her- 
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mil,  in  a  coarse  garmeDt;  or  a  dweller  in  the  desert,  a  lion  at  his  side; 
or  else  beating  his  breast  with  a  stone,  as  the  penitent  in  the  wilderness 
of  Chalds;  sometimes  with  a  red  hat,  as  the  counselor  of 

_.  ,  ,  1,1  .  1     1  •      Jerome  in  art. 

pope  Damasos;  sometimes  as  a  learned  scholar,  with  his 
Bible.  Correggio  has  painted  him  standing  by  Christ's  manger,  reading 
devoutly,  by  the  side  of  the  new-born  Saviour,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah : 
•*Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given;  the  Wonderful,  the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  This  is  the 
Jerome  whom  we  gratefully  honor ;  the  scribe  who  teaches  us  the  way  to 
heaven,  bringing  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old ;  the  translator 
of  the  Bible  for  the  Latin  church,  in  the  Roman  tongue,  as  Luther  is  the 
interpreter  of  the  word  of  God  for  the  evangelic  church  in  our  German 
language.  —  H.  £.  S. 


LIFE  XIX.     MONICA  OF  NORTH  AFRICA. 

A.  D.   332-A.  D.   387.      IN   THE   WEST,  —  NORTH   AFRICA. 

Tbe  instances  are  notable,  in  the  history  of  God*s  kingdom,  of  great 
teachers,  rich  in  blessings  to  the  church  of  Christ,  who  were  indebted 
for  their  first  deep  impressions  of  piety  to  the  influence  of  godly  mothers, 
whose  activities  afterwards  in  the  holy  cause  may  be  traced  directly  to 
their  care.  Often  when  the  truth  germs  in  souls  encompassed  by  errors 
and  by  life's  tempests  seemed  lost,  the  early  impressions  associated  with 
thoughts  of  their  mothers  came  back,  and  called,  irresistibly,  their  long- 
ing hearts  to  return  into  the  divine  peace,  so  sweetly  known  in  days  of 
childhood.  In  that  company  of  Christian  mothers,  venerable  for  their 
own  lives,  and  deserving  besides  of  lasting  remembrance  for  their  influ- 
ence upon  their  children,  belongs,  certainly,  Monica,  the  mother  of  the 
great  church  teacher,  Aurelius  Augustine. 

Monica  was  born  about  the  year  332,  probably  in  the  Numidian  town 
of  Tagaste,  where  she  lived  after  marriage.  Of  Christian  parentage,  she 
was  carefully  brought  up.  In  recounting  incidents  of  her  childhood, 
•be  recalled  her  great  attachment  first  to  her  parents,  then  to  an  old 
servant  who  had  nursed  her  father  before  her,  and  still  re- 

,    .        ,       i.       M       1  1  /.  .       ,    t  H«'  o^**  nurse. 

mamed  m  the  family,  less  as  a  servant  than  as  a  friend,  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all.  To  this  aged  woman  the  training  of  the  lit- 
tle daughter  was  entrusted.  She  executed  her  oflice  with  wholesome  se- 
Terity  and  kindly  discretion.  From  small  beginnings  she  sought  in  the 
Aild  the  largest  development  of  the  domestic  virtues.  Monica  was  by 
no  means  of  a  quiet  and  passive  disposition,  but  lively  and  high-spirited. 
She  faced  the  world  with  a  bright,  vigorous  sense  of  enjoyment,  united  to 
grttt  depth  of  feeling.     On  such  good  soil  the  gospel  took  deep  root,  in- 
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fusing  divine  strength  into  this  being  so  fiill  of  life  and  originality.  After 
having,  as  a  good  daughter,  done  her  duty  in  her  parental  home,  she  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Patricius,  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  Tagaste, 
possessed  of  some  property.  In  her  bedded  life  she  proved  amid  diffi- 
cult circumstances  that  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  imparts  to  the  human 
soul  the  love  which,  as  is  said  by  Paul,  bearcth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  and  endureth  all  things.  Patricius  was  a  thor- 
ouglily  good-hearted  man,  but  extremely  hasty.  He  was  still  attached 
to  paganism,  a  painful  fact  for  Monica.  Then  the  latter  lived  the  first 
of  her  married  life  along  with  her  mother-in-law,  who  had  no  great  con- 
fidence in  her  son's  wife.  Nevertheless,  Monica  kept  the  horizon  of  their 
domestic  peace  unclouded,  by  her  punctilious  care  for  the  household,  by 
kindness  and  love,  by  meekness  and  humility.  In  like  manner  she  en- 
deavored, by  kindly  visits,  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  other  households, 
or  restore  peace  where  strife  had  entered.  Iler  most  fervent  desire  was 
to  gain  her  husband  over  to  Christianity,  and  to  see  her  children,  among 
them  her  loved  Augustine,  safe,  through  a  consciousness  awakened  in 
them  of  a  heavenly  Fjither  and  Redeemer.  Patricius,  feeling  the  worth 
of  such  a  wife,  sufiered  himself  to  be  led  by  her.  He  raised  no  opposi- 
tion to  their  children  being  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  after- 
wards baptized,  and  at  last  was  himself  baptized  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Death  of  her  Soou  afterwards  he  died,  when  his  son  Augustine  had  just 
hu«band.  entered  his  seventeenth  year.     It  was  a  comforting  thought 

to  Monica  that  her  husband,  whom  she  loved  so  tenderly,  for  whose 
salvation  she  offered  so  many  heart-felt  prayers,  had  died  in  the  faith  in 
which  she  had  found  everlasting  life. 

After  the  death  of  Patricius,  Monica  lived  like  the  widow  of  whom 
the  Scripture  says  :  "  She  is  a  widow,  indeed,  who  is  desolate,  trusteth  in 
God,  and  continueth  in  supplications  .and  prayers  night  and  day."  She 
had  no  thought  of  marrying  again.  By  the  side  of  Patricius'  grave,  she 
marked  the  place  where  she  would  one  day  be  buried.  She  was  untir- 
ing in  her  devotions  and  deeds  of  piety.  The  word  of  Grod  was  her 
refreshment,  prayer  the  breath  of  her  life.  She  went  twice  every  day 
to  church,  morning  and  evening,  to  listen  to  God's  holy  Word  and  to 
pray.  She  let  no  day  pass  that  she  did  not  lay  her  gift  on  the  altar. 
She  was  often  seen  visiting  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  bringing  gifts  that 
she  might  celebrate  the  love  feasts,  then  customary  in  the  North  AfHcan 
church.  She  relieved  the  needs  of  the  saints ;  according  to  her  meana 
she  gave  alms  to  the  poor.  For  her  children  she  toiled  and  prayed 
with  tender  solicitude.  She  had  given  them  birth  into  this  transient  life, 
and  longed  to  secure  them  birth  into  the  life  eternal.  She  felt,  as  Au- 
gustine expressed  it,  mental  birth-throes  whenever  she  saw  her  children 
deviating  from  the  way  of  God.  Many  a  pang  did  her  mother  heart 
suffer,  as  she  beheld  the  son  on  whom  she  had  lavished  her  affection,  to 
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whose  promising  disposition  she  had  attached  so  much  hope,  plunged 
into  an  abyss  of  depravity,  lust,  and  unbelief.  Her  afler-life  connects 
itself  closely  with  her  son  Augustine's,  and  exhibits  to  us  mother  love, 
in  one  of  its  offices,  seeking  to  save  an  erring  son  from  destruction. 
Therefore,  to  have  a  true  picture  of  her  life,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at 
that  of  Augustine. 

Augustine's  mind,  in  boyhood,  had  received  a  deep  impression  from 
the  piety  of  his  mother's  daily  life.     He  opened  his  heart  to  the  preach- 
iDg  of  the  gospel.     His  childish  piety  was  instanced  when,  upon  his  suf- 
fering a  severe  attack  of  illness,  he  earnestly  begged  of  his  mother  to 
be  baptized.     Whilst  preparations  were  making  for  the-  sacrament,  the 
boy  recovered.     The  baptism  was  therefore  put  off,  according  to  the 
Tiew  of  that  age  that  it  was  well  that  baptismal  grace,  as  a  means  of 
cleansing  from  all  sin,  be  saved  until  riper  years.     To  this  first  period  of 
childish  piety  there  succeeded  a  time  in  Augustine's  life  when  passions 
and  pleasures  made  havoc  of  his  youth.     This  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  he  returned  home  from  Madaura,  where  his  decided  talents 
fajid  received  development  in  the  study  of  literature  and  rhetoric,  and 
was  preparing  to  attend  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Carthage.     His  dis- 
solute tendency  increased  more  than  ever  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
There  was  added  to  his  mother's  sorrow  over  the  sensual  gorrow  oTer  her 
life  of  her  son  the  pain  of  seeing  him  utterly  alienated  from  '^'^' 
the  Christian  faith,  and  embracing  Manicheism,  a  mixture  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  with  paganism  and  fantastic  natural  philosophy. 
How  must  it  have  cut  her  to  the  heart,  attached  as  she  was  to  the  church, 
and  finding  through  it  the  way  of  happiness,  to  hear  from  her  own  son 
words  of  scorn  and  contempt  at  what  was  to  her  most  sacred !     Her 
tears  fell,  her  prayers  ascended  unceasingly  for  her  lost  child.     But  at 
last,  so  great  was  the  horror  of  the  gentle  woman  at  her  son's  degrada- 
tion that  she  was  on  the  point  of  separating  from  him  and  leaving  him 
to  his  fate.     Then  was  given  her  a  voice  of  comfort,  and  a  hope  that  the 
wanderer  might  yet  be  rescued ;  she  felt  an  impulse  to  surround  him 
more  than  ever  with  her  heart's  love.     This  comfort  reached  her  bowed 
sod  when,  in  answer  to  her  lamentations,  a  bishop  once  exclaimed :  How 
is  it  possible  that  the  son  of  so  many  tears  should  be  lost !     At  another 
time,  she  was  greatly  comforted  by  a  vision.     It  seemed  to  her  as  though 
ihe  stood  weeping,  when  a  youth  of  brilliant  aspect  and  gentle  counte- 
nance approached,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  her  tears.     ^'  I  am  weep- 
ing," replied  she,  **  over  the  ruin  of  my  son."    Then  he  bade  her  cease 
wailing  and  look  up.     Where  she  would  be,  there  should  her  son  be  also. 
Homca  gazed  upward,  and  lo,  Augustine  was  standing  at  her  side.     She 
■aw  therein  a  sign  from  Heaven  that  she  was  not  to  withdraw  from  her 
•on.    With  hopeful  love  she  betook  herself  anew  to  her  prayers.     Her 
k>pe  was  severely  tested.     Her  tears  were  not  regarded  by  Augustine. 
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He  preferred  to  separate  himself  from  her  weeping,  and  one  evening  left 
the  wailing  mother,  who  in  vain  sought  to  detain  or  to  accompany  him, 
standing  upon  the  shore  of  the  sea,  by  the  church  of  the  holy  martyr 
Cyprian,  while  he  embarked  for  Italy,  to  seek  in  Rome  a  wider  field  of 
activity  than  he  had  found  during  the  several  years  he  had  spent  as  a 
rhetorical  teacher  in  Carthage. 

A  mother's  heart  seeking  to  win  a  son  back  to  his  faith  in  God  and 

Follows  him  to  ^  ^^^®  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^1  &^Qn  across  the  sea.  Monica,  leav- 
itaiy.  jjjg  },gr  home,  followed  Augustine.     After  a  short  stay  in 

Rome,  he  had  settled  in  Milan  as  a  professor  of  eloquence.  She  found 
him  gloomy  and  dispirited.  The  chains  of  his  pleasure  were  galling 
him.  He  had  broken  with  Manicheism,  convinced  that  the  promise  of 
knowledge  from  the  lips  of  a  Manichean  was  only  a  vain  boast.  He 
was  now  doubting  whether  man  ever  could  attain  to  true  knowledge. 
Monica's  quick  eye  discovered  this  change  in  Augustine.  Grateful  emo- 
tions towards  God  filled  her  heart ;  with  quiet  confidence  she  repeated 
the  words,  "  I  believe,  by  God's  help,  that  before  I  leave  this  world  I 
shall  yet  see  thee  a  member  of  the  church  universal."  Already  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  earnest  hope  was  in  preparation,  by  the  secret  springing 
of  life  in  Augustine's  heart.  He  had  been  attracted  by  the  preaching  of 
Ambrose,  the  bishop  of  Milan.  Gradually  he  saw  the  church's  teaching 
in  another  aspect  than  it  had  before  worn  to  him.  The  religious  feeling 
that  had  filled  him  in  childhood,  now  strengthened  by  deep  thought,  took 
new  possession  of  his  soul.  Monica  was  a  witness  of  that  great  trans- 
formation by  which  Augustine  was  at  last  brought  back  into  the  church's 
faith,  joyfully  resolving  before  God  to  forego  earthly  desires,  and  spend 
his  life  in  efforts  for  tlie  kingdom  of  God.  She  lived  in  Italy,  devoting 
herself  to  the  same  employments  and  good  deeds  she  had  ever  followed 
in  Africa.  She  was  so  zealous  at  the  time  the  Milan  church  was  threat- 
in  Ambrose'B  ®°®^  ^7  ^^®  storm  of  Arianism  that  often  Ambrose,  when 
congregation.  jjg  j^^^  Augustiue,  gavc  him  his  congratulations  on  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  mother.  In  firm  trust  in  God,  she  was  anticipating  the 
hour  when  her  son  should  be  restored  to  the  church.  At  last  came  the 
hour,  the  longed-for  moment,  when  Augustine,  in  the  garden  of  his  home, 
under  the  fig-tree,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  Almighty,  entreating, 
with  tears  of  repentance,  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  strength  to  live 
a  holy  life.  Like  a  second  Nathanael,  he  received  from  the  Lord,  whose 
lo\'ing  eye  beheld  under  the  fig-tree  the  first  Nathanael,  the  command 
to  put  on  the  new  man  in  righteousness.  How  Monica's  heart  over- 
flowed with  joy  and  thanks  when  Augustine  told  her  that  God  had 
shown  him  mercy,  and  that  his  earnest  wish  for  the  rest  of  his  life  should 
be  gratefully  to  magnify  the  divine  grace!  Her  dream  was  fulfilled. 
Her  yearning  motherly  heart  was  given  its  desire. 

Augustine,  between  the  time  of  his  conversion  and  that  of  his  baptisno, 
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passed  some  months  id  strict  retirement  at  Cassiacum,  not  far  from  Milan, 
the  coun.trj  seat  of  his  friend  Verecundus.     Monica  accompanied  him 
thither.     She  took  charge  of  the  housekeeping  of  the  small  but  thor- 
oagUy  united  circle.     Besides  Augustine,  there  were  at  Cassiacum,  Mon- 
ica's second  son,  Navigius,  her  grandson  Adeodatus,  who  was  Augustine's 
BOD,  and  several  of  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Augustine.     She  took  an 
acuve  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  loftiest  subjects  that  can  concern 
boman  thought  and  the  soul's  happiness,  which  Augustine  held  in  Cas- 
nacam,  under  the  open  sky  when  the  autumn  weather  permitted,  or  else 
in  some  room  of  the  country  house.     Her  words,  uttered  from  a  soul  of 
&ith,  excited  the  admiration  of  her  hearers.     Those  were  calm,  blessed 
hoars,  breathed  upon  by  the  first  gentle  breath  of  holy  peace  that  was 
wafted  to  the  heart  of  Augustine,  long  tossed  by  the  tempests  of  the  world 
and  of  his  own  lusts.     Monica  had  sufiercd  many  sorrows  for  her  son, 
bat  her  pain  was  richly  recompensed.     Augustine   never  tired  in   ex- 
pressing to  her  his  gratitude.     **  Truly,  mother,"  said  he  to 
her  once,  "  I  firmly  believe   God  has,  in  answer  to  your 
prayers,  given  me  ihis  mind  —  to  prefer  nothing  to  the  search  after  truth, 
to  desire  nothing  besides,  think  of  nothing,  love  nothing."     What  unut- 
terable feelings  filled  this  mother  when,  on  Easter  of  387,  in  the  church 
at  Milan,  her  son  Augustine,  and  his  child  Adeodatus,  in  the  bloom  of 
tender  youth,  were  baptized,  and  received,  the  two  together,  into  the 
oommunion  of  the  church. 

Their  return  to  Africa  had  already  been  determined.  Ostia,  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber,  was  reached.  The  preparations  for  the  sea  voyage 
were  completed.  Soon  the  native  shore  was  to  be  gained.  But  Monica 
was  nearer  her  heavenly  home  than  her  earthly  one.  She  had  no  anx- 
ioas  desires  to  bind  her  to  earth  after  she  had  beheld  her  heart's  wish 
•ccomplished  in  her  son's  baptism.  Her  yearning  was  towards  heaven. 
She  expressed  this  feeling  one  day,  when  standing  at  the  window  of 
their  house  in  Ostia,  with  Augustine  at  her  side.  Her  eyes  rested  on 
the  little  garden  before  her,  while  her  thoughts  were  already  in  Paradise. 
They  sought  together  in  anticipation  to  rise  to  the  glory  referred  to  in 
the  saying,  "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  Inspired  words  on 
the  happiness  of  the  heavenly  fatherland  poured  from  the  lips  of  Augus- 
tine. Monica,  stirred  in  heart,  in  the  sense  of  her  near  departure,  an- 
swered, "  As  for  me,  my  son,  I  have  no  further  delights  in  this  life.  I 
^ow  nothing  more  to  do  here,  nor  why  I  am  here  now.  Tiiere  was  one 
thing  for  which  I  wishe<l  to  live,  —  to  see  thee  before  my  death  a  true 
Christian.  This  God  has  given  me  beyond  my  desire,  now  that  J  see 
thee  caring  not  for  earthly  fortune,  and  serving  Him.  Why  should  I  lin- 
ger here?"  A  few  days  afterwards  she  was  laid  low  by  a  fever.  Declining 
'•pidly,  she  was  often  unconscious.  **  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  asked.  Opening 
^  eyes,  and  perceiving  her  sorrowing  sons  by  her  bedside,  she  said, 
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"You  will  have  to  bury  your  mother  in  this  place."  Augustine  sup- 
pressed his  tears,  but  Navigius  sought  to  reassure  her ;  she  should  not 
die  in  a  foreign  land ;  God  would  return  her  to  her  native  country.  It 
had  been  her  hope  to  find  her  last  resting-place  by  the  side  of  her  bus- 
l>and.  In  this  sickness  even  this  wish  lost  its  power.  ^  Nothing,"  she 
Death  on  the  would  say,  '^  is  far  from  God,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  at  the 
way  home.  ]j^^  ^^y  j.j^  ^.y]  jj^^  know  whcncc  to  awaken  me."     To 

Navigius  she  said,  "  Bury  my  body  here,  without  minding,  and  do  not 
grieve  !  But  I  entreat  of  you  never  to  forget  me  when  approachuag  the 
altar  of  God,  wherever  it  may  be."  She  expired  at  Ostia,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  her  illness,  in  387,  in  her  fifty-sixth  year,  when  Augustine  was 
thirty-tJiree.  Augustine  had  to  seek  his  home  without  his  mother,  who 
had  left  her  home  to  follow  him  to  a  strange  land.  Her  memory  went 
with  him  ;  in  GoiVs  sanctuary  her  last  wish  was  thought  of  by  him,  for 
his  whole  after-life  was  a  remembrance  of  his  mother.  Often  iu  dreams 
he  saw  her  with  celestial  countenance,  and  he  felt,  as  in  her  life  on  earth, 
that  he  was  encompassed  by  her  love.  —  E.  B. 

LIFE  XX.    AURELIUS  AUGUSTINE. 

A.  D.  354-A.  D.  430.      IN   THE   WEST,  —  NORTH   AFRICA. 

The  fourth  century  of  Christianity,  following  close  upon  the  martyr 
centuries,  proved  a  time  of  marked  religious  progress.  The  church 
spread  rapidly  and  powerfully  when  acknowledged  by  the  state  and 
legally  estiiblisbcd.  By  an  almost  unbroken  course  of  victory  it  brought 
paganism  to  its  dying  gasp.  Yet  there  came  many  a  heathen  reaction. 
Though  suffering  a  general  decline,  paganism  intruded  itself  still  into  the 
details  of  every-day  life,  and  even  into  the  church.  External  strength 
and  splendor  were  given  the  Christian  organization.  Its  undertakings 
were  sustained  by  the  government  Its  bishops  in  charge  of  its  affiiirs 
were  also  given  a  share  in  the  civil  administration,  which  had  not  been 
allowed  them  as  long  as  the  state  w^as  hostile.  The  churches  were  richlj 
endowed.  Christian  art  was  developed,  especially  iu  religious  edifices 
and  forms  of  worship.  Theology  reached  its  full  bloom.  Most  of  the 
church  fathers,  and  by  far  the  greatest  of  them,  rose  in  the  fourth  cent- 
ury. Their  works  have  come  down  to  exert  the  profoundest  influence 
on  succeeding  generations.  There  were  not  lacking  serious  doctrinal 
disputes  and  divisions.  Arianism  had  to  be  resisted  in  the  East,  while 
a  distracting  schism  rose  in  the  Boman  provinces  of  North  Africa.  Tbii 
was  named  from  its  chief  originator,  bishop  Donatus,  of  Carthage,  and 
is  known  as  the  Donatist  schism.  Its  leading  design  was  the  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  the  church  of  the  first  centuries  by  bald  simplidtj 
and  separation  from  the  state.     As  the  schism  progressed,  it  broke  o^ 
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bj  rebaptisinsy  all  connection  with  the  church  in  general.  Other  still 
older  sects  endeavored  also  to  maintain  and  extend  their  existence.  The 
Manicheans  may  serve  as  an  example.  But  the  church's  gi^etoh  of  hiB 
diief  danger  was  in  her  leaning  on  the  state  and  yield-  '^®*- 
log  to  secular  influences.  To  oppose  the  latter,  monasticism  came  for- 
ward. With  something  of  the  martyr  spirit  of  the  previous  centuries 
it  resisted  church  secularization.  Practiced  everywhere  in  hermitages 
and  convents,  it  excited  general  enthusiasm.  The  church  was  apparently 
gaining  unity  and  power  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  when  there  rose 
the  migration  of  nations.  To  Rome  it  was  a  foreboding  of  destruction  ; 
to  the  church  an  opening  of  new  paths  of  progress.  This,  then,  was  the 
century  which,  producing  an  Athauasius,  a  Chrysostom,  with  the  Cappa- 
docian  Gregorys  and  Basil,  an  Ambrose,  a  Jerome,  and  a  Hilary,  also 
brought  forth  an  Augustine.  To  him  the  first  place  must  be  given,  at 
least  among  Western  Christian  fathers.  His  career  will,  as  we  shall  see, 
reflect  the  period  whose  outlines  have  been  given. 

Aorelius  Augustine  was  born  in  the  year  354,  in  the  Numidian  town 
of  Tagaste.  His  parents  were  Romans.  His  father,  Patricius,  was  of 
a  kind  but  impetuous  disposition.  He  took  no  particular  interest  in 
Christianity,  for  although  he  was  enrolled  as  a  catechumen,  he  waited 
till  near  his  death  before  he  finally  laid  aside  his  paganism  by  receiving 
baptism.  His  mother,  Monica,  who  was  of  Christian  parentage,  was  a 
woman  of  decided  piety.  From  her,  Augustine  received  even  in  child- 
hood the  liveliest  impressions  of  religion ;  he  had  less  hindrances  to 
Christian  attainment  in  that  his  town,  Tagaste,  was  one  of  those  North 
African  towns  from  which  Donatism  had  disappeared.  His  talents  were 
early  remarked.  It  was  his  father's  hope  that  his  boy  would  attain  a 
brilliant  career  of  wealth  and  worldly  renown.  Though  Patricius  had 
no  great  fortune,  he  spared  no  expense  on  his  son's  education.  He  sent 
him  to  a  school  in  Madaura,  thence  to  proceed  to  Carthage  to  complete 
bis  course  of  study.  The  father's  plan  would  .have  probably  failed  at 
his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  had  not  Augustine  found  a  patron 
in  a  wealthy  and  influential  citizen  of  Tagaste,  named  Romanianus, 
whose  help  supplemented  the  narrow  resources  of  Monica.  Augustine 
was  expected  to  master  rhetoric,  and  in  this  way  attain  distinguished 
position.  Diligent  in  study,  Augustine,  whilst  at  Carthage,  became  ex- 
ceedingly dissipated.  The  life  of  luxury  and  sensuality  in  that  great 
and  wealthy  commercial  centre,  with  its  still  abounding  paganism,  was 
greatly  tempting  to  his  excitable,  passionate  disposition.  Dissolute 
comrades,  also,  did  their  utmost  to  plunge  him  into  sensual  excesses. 
When  but  a  youth  he  had  a  son  as  the  fruit  of  an  illicit  connection,  by 
name  Adeodatus.  His  unbridled  life  tended,  of  course,  to  efface  the 
pious  lessons  of  his  childhood.  In  addition  came  another  influence  to 
torn  him  from  the  course  to  which  his  mother  had  directed  him :  he 
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made  acquaintance  with  the  Mauicheans.     By  their  peqilexing  questions 

and  contemptuous  utterances  respecting  tlie  faith  and  doctrine  of  the 

cliurch,  he  was  so  drawn  off  as  to  resign  his  place  as  a  cate- 

Early  heresy.  ,  ,  _       .  ,  »».      i.    i  . 

chumen,  and  go  over  completely  to  that  party.  His  slight 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  could  not  quiet  the  discord  excited  in  hu 
soul  by  questionings  respecting  the  origin  of  evil.  To  his  unformed  mind 
these  objections  to  the  Holy  Scripture  and  his  Christian  belief  seemed 
unanswerable.  He  was  driven  to  accept  the  dogmas  which  supposed 
two  eternal  l)eings,  a  good  and  an  evil,  out  of  whose  conflicts  grew  the 
world's  development.  For  the  Manichean  doctrine  rested  more  on  fan- 
tastic imaginations  than  on  philosophic  reasons;  Augustine  found  much 
of  this  teaching  unsatisfying ;  the  tliii-st  for  knowledge  he  had  hoped  to 
gratify  still  pursued  him.  He  had  parted  with  the  faith  of  his  child- 
hood. He  had  lost  the  last  support  of  morality,  adopting  the  Manichean 
view  that  evil  was  something  external,  and  imposed  upon  him  by  no  fault 
of  his  own.  Sometimes  he  was  affected  by  longings  for  a  different  life, 
but  never  found  in  himself  the  strength  to  carry  out  his  better  desires. 
His  condition  and  course  of  life  caused  his  mother  the  deepest  misery. 
She  followed  him  to  Carthage,  and  sought  by  entreaty  to  win  him  to  a 
different  course,  but  in  vain.  True  he  was  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  insufficiency  of  Manicheism,  in  part  by  the  study  of  astrology,  to 
which  for  a  while  he  devoted  himself.  Yet,  knowing  nothing  better 
to  substitute,  he  continued  his  Manichean  connection  when  he  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  attaining  in  it  the  highest  knowledge. 

Meanwhile  he  completed  his  studies,  and  settled  in  Carthage  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  had  many  an  affectionate  disciple,  among  them 
a  young  man  of  Tagaste,  Alyi)ius,  who  through  long  years  proved  his 
most  faithful  friend.  But  he  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  Carthage,  and 
decided  to  seek  in  the  world's  metropolis  a  larger  and  better  field  for  his 
labors.  He  planned  to  deceive  his  mother  respecting  his  departure,  for 
he  was  wearied  by  her  entreaties  to  him  to  stay.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Italy,  while  she  was  lamenting  in  Carthage.  He  left  also  behind  him 
his  child  and  his  child's  mother.  In  Rome  he  opened  a  lecture  hall  of 
rhetoric,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  success  he  expected.  He  added  to 
his  discontent  at  his  position  new  troubles  of  mind.  He  not  only  found 
Manicheism  untenable,  but,  misled  by  intercourse  with  the  so-called 
academic  philosophy,  began  to  doubt  if  truth  could  ever  be  found.  In 
the  hurry  of  that  vast  city  human  life  seemed  a  thing  tossed  hither  and 
thither,  with  no  star  to  guide.  In  this  forlorn  condition  he  met  with  a 
change  in  his  affairs  that  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  inner 
transformation.  By  the  influence  of  friends,  Manicheans  like  himself, 
he  was  called  to  Milan  as  professor  of  rhetoric.  In  this  position  he  se- 
cured a  worldly  support.  He  obtained,  besides,  larger  recognition  as  a 
master  in  rhetoric.     This  outward  prosperity  helped  him  to  a  calmer 
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frame  of  mind.  His  study  of  Platonic  philosophy  gave  him  new  light 
respecting  knowledge.  By  its  help  he  was  led  to  the  loftiest  spiritual 
eontemplations ;  his  mind  was  stirred  to  lay  hold  of  the  truth.  The  be- 
Bef  was  revived  that  truth  was  not  beyond  man's  reach.  Where  to 
•eek  it  he  hardly  knew,  but  gradually  he  was  assured  that  he  ought  to 
k>ok  for  it  in  the  Christian  church.  His  help  to  this  assur-  noiped  by  Am- 
anoe  was  Ambrose,  who  was  then  the  bishop  of  Milan.  ^"**' 
This  man,  one  of  the  greatest  Western  church  rulers  and  teachers,  was 
especially  eminent  as  a  preacher.  Augustine  often  went  to  listen  to  the 
sermons  of  the  famous  bishop. 

He  was  at  first  specially  attracted  by  their  rhetorical  form,  but  soon, 
also,  by  their  substance.  He  obtained  new  light  upon  the  Holy  Script- 
ures. He  began  to  see  that  in  his  early  hostility  to  the  church  he  had 
occupied  himself  less  with  her  doctrines  than  with  his  own  prejudices 
and  false  conceptions.  He  found  the  views  presented  by  Platonism 
offered  him  by  the  church  also,  but  in  a  living,  divine  revelation,  in  a 
love  that  sacrificed  itself  for  suffering  man.  He  beheld  the  church  in 
lier  grandeur,  unity,  extent,  and  unparalleled  history,  an  institution  of 
God,  where  man  might  obtain  life  and  truth.  Through  the  church's  wit- 
he found  the  Scriptures  an  original  proclamation  of  the  divine  reve- 
;  upon  this  secure  footing  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  them, 
especially  of  Paul's  epistles.  Meantime,  Monica  had  followed  her  son  to 
HHan.  Adeodatus  and  his  mother  were  also  with  him.  Monica,  with 
exilted  trust,  never  ceased  her  prayers  to  God  for  his  conversion.  As 
Tel  it  was  but  half  accomplished.  His  life  and  conscience  were  at  vari- 
anee;  his  knowledge  created  a  fearful  conflict  between  his  spirit  and  his 
flesh.  He  longed  for  a  life  of  devotion  to  God,  —  to  put  away  his  ambi- 
tions plans  and  fleshly  lusts,  yet  he  found  himself  fettered  by  them  ever 
anew.  The  breaking  of  one  illicit  connection  only  opened  the  way  to 
fMm  another  equally  unlawful.  He  experienced  hours  of  deep  melan- 
dnJy.  His  health  began  to  suffer,  and  often  he  thought  his  death  was 
■ear  at  hand.  He  was  in  this  mood  once  when  visited  by  a  friend,  Pon- 
tibsnus,  a  warm,  earnest  Christian.  Alypius,  who,  having  devoted  him- 
•df  to  the  law,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Rome  as  a  barrister,  now 
Roded  in  Milan,  was  also  present.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the 
■ODistic  life  in  hermitages  and  cloisters.  Augustine,  who  had  never 
giren  the  subject  a  thought,  was  deeply  moved  by  the  portrayal,  by  Pon- 
tidaoQS,  of  a  life  given  to  God  in  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the 
world.  He  beheld  in  such  a  life  the  realization  of  his  own  undefined 
loBgings.  He  felt  humbled  at  finding  men,  every  way  his  inferiors  in 
kaowMge  and  education,  giving  themselves  unhesitatingly  to  God ; 
while  he,  with  desire  for  spirituality,  still  gave  way  to  his  unbridled  pas- 
Mu.  When  Pontitianus  had  gone,  he  remained  deeply  affected.  Seiz- 
ag  Paul's  epistles,  with  which  he  had  just  before  been  occupied,  he  hast- 
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ened  with  them  into  the  garden  adjoining  his  residence.  Aljpius  followed 
him.  The  two  friends  sat  silent  in  the  garden,  side  by  side.  Augustine, 
with  inner  remorse,  was  reviewing  his  past  life.  He  reflected  what  he 
might  have  been  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  what  he  had  missed.  Out  of 
the  deep  anguish  of  his  contrition  a  gentler  mood  gradually  stole  over 
him ;  he  felt  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late ;  he  might  still  be  within 
reach  of  God*s  grace ;  he  might  yet  pursue  a  new  path  in  life.  Over- 
BecomeflaChrU.  come  by  thcso  cmotious,  he  left  his  friend,  and  alone  under 
**•**•  a  fig-trec  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  in  tears,  pouring 

out  his  heart  to  God,  praying  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  As  be 
prayed,  he  heard  suddenly  the  words,  **  Take  and  read,"  as  if  uttered  re- 
peatedly by  the  lips  of  a  boy  or  maiden.  He  listened,  an&  his  soul  was 
impressed  with  the  thought  that  along  with  these  words  he  was  given  by 
God  a  sign ;  and  that  opening  Paul's  epi:*tles,  which  he  had  left  witb 
Alypius,  he  should  find  the  will  of  God  in  the  first  place  that  should 
meet  his  eye.  He  returned  to  Alypius,  caught  up  the  sacred  book,  and 
read  in  silence  these  words  from  Romans :  ^*  Not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, not  in  chamberif^g  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying,  but 
put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  received  then  a  seal  that  his  sins 
were  forgiven,  and  a  command  that  he  should  now  enter  the  way  of  life 
for  which  he  had  longed.  He  declared  this  to  his  fi-iend.  Alypius  felt 
that  for  him,  too,  a  like  turning-point  had  come.  Continuing  where  his 
friend  left  off,  he  read,  ^'  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  fiiith,  receive-  ye,"  and 
applying  the  words  to  himself  he  resolved  not  to  leave  at  this  step  the 
firicnd  to  whom  he  had  till  now  been  faithful.  They  hastened  together 
to  Augustine's  mother  to  tell  what  had  happened.  Monica  burst  forth 
into  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Her  prayers  for  her  son  had  been  an- 
swered beyond  all  her  hopes.  He  not  only  would  become  a  member  of 
the  church,  but  would  resign  his  earthly  expectations  and  desires,  In 
order  to  live  unreservedly  unto  God. 

This  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  386.  Augustine  renounced  his  pro- 
fessorship, giving  as  a  reason  that  he  purposed  withdrawing  from  every 
w^orldly  pursuit,  and  also  that  his  impaired  health  no  longer  would 
endure  the  labor  of  teaching.  The  season  of  supreme  rest  that  comes 
sometimes  to  a  man*s  life  came  to  Augustine  the  following  year,  compris- 
ing the  period  just  before  and  just  after  his  baptism.  It  was  really  the 
only  period  of  rest  in  his  life,  for  his  early  years,  leaving  out  his  child- 
hood, had  been  fuU  of  the  pangs  of  inner  conflicts  and  sinful  aberrations; 
his  later  years  in  part  were  stricken  with  deep  sorrows  of  other  kindly 
in  part  o[)pressed  by  daily  toils.  When  he  had  announced  his  decision 
to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  was  desiring  first  of  all  to  spend  a  while 
in  solitude,  he  was  asked  by  a  friend  in  Milan,  named  Verecundus,  to  find 
a  retreat  in  his  country  home,  in  the  neighborhood,  at  Gassiacum.  Here, 
amid  beautiful  scenes,  with  a  little  circle  of  trusted  friends,  among  whom 
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we  know  were  his  mother,  his  son,  and  his  friend  Alypius,  he  spent 
happy  days,  recalling  the  guiding  mercies  of  God,  and  viewing  the  path 
opening  oat  before  him.  He  also  occupied  himself  with  religious  and 
•dentifiG  studies  and  pursuits.  He  wrote  several  works,  relating  partly 
to  his  former  occupation,  partly  to  his  progress  in  philosophy.  He  en- 
deavort  in  them  to  present  the  truths  that  he  had  sought  with  such  long 
struggle  and  found  so  savingly  revealed  in  the  church,  and  to  make  them 
a  light  to  others.  About  Easter  of  the  year  following  he  returned  to 
Milan,  to  make,  along  with  his  son  and  Alypius,  the  last  preparations  for 
baptism.  On  Easter  eve  they  and  many  others  were  baptized  by  bishop 
Ambrose. 

The  time  immediately  succeeding  his  baptism  was  to  him  a  glorious 
period.     He  was  full  of  the  thought  of  God's  grace,  he  was  ReHgiouj  emo- 
melted  in  tears  as  the  songs  of  the  church  fell  upon   his  ^^^""' 
heart.     But  his  tears  were  full  of  peace.     His  resolve  to  live  the  life  of 
a  monk  must  now  be  executed.     He  had  thought  even,  after  his  conver- 
sion, of  going  as  a  hermit  into  some  wilderness  solitude.     He  found  a 
Toioe  vrithin  him  resisting  this  purpose.     He  considered  that  even  though 
be  withdrew  from  a  worldly  life,  he  must  not  give  up  intercourse  with 
others,  and  his  efforts  on  their  behalf.     He  thought  th^t  not  the  her- 
mit's cell  but  the  cloister  would  best  realize  the  ideal  life  he  had  in  view, 
and  that  in  his  native  town  of  Tagaste  he  could  most  suitably  seek  for 
that  realization.     In  the  autumn  of  387  he  started  for  Africa.     Monica, 
it  was  ordained,  should  not  tread  again  her  native  shore ;  she  died  in 
Ostia.     She  had  done  all  she  could  for  her  son,  and  was  ripe  for  another 
world.     Without  the  mother,  who  for  him  had  left  her  home,  but  with 
her  legacy  of  sorrow  and  of  love,  Augustine  landed  on  African  soil,  at 
Carthage.     Arrived  at  Tagaste,  he  gave  the  property  left  him  by  his 
parents  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  reserving  only  sufficient  for  his  ne- 
cessities.    With  several  of  his  friends,  he  then  formed  a  monastic  baud 
baring  all  their  goods  in  common.     Adeodatus  was  one  of  the  number, 
giving  great  youthful  promise,  but  died  young.     Meantime,  Augustine, 
by  the  publishing  of  many  a  work,  attained  large  reputation  in  his 
Dative  country.     This,  with  his  renunciation  of  his  property  and  his 
ascetic  life,  aroused  the  desire  that  he  should  take  some  church  office. 
He  did  not  cherish  such  desire,  but  preferred  his  life  of  quiet  and  inde- 
pendence, engaged  in  theological  studies  and  pursuits  in  a  community  of 
like-minded  companions.     Thus  thinking,  he  went  on  a  journey  (391)  to 
Hippo  Regius,  to  find  there  a  friend  of  his  and  win  him  for  his  monastery. 
The  bishop  of  Hippo,  at  the  time,  was  Valerius,  a  devout,  gentle  old 
man  of  Greek  origin,  who  used  to  lament  that  his  want  of  fluency  in 
the  Latin  made  his  preaching  of  so  little  use  in  his  *diocese,  and  who 
had  thought  of  securing  for  preacher  and  assistant  some  presbyter  who 
was  qualified.     When  he  was  expressing  his  mind  to  his  congregation, 
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Augustine  cliaiiccd  to  be  in  the  church,  and  the  whole  assembly,  on 
hearing  tlie  bishop,  cried  out  to  have  Augustine  consecrated  priest  of 
Hippo.  Augustine  was  confounded,  and  refused  his  conseut,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Ho  hud  to  give  way  to  their  demands  and  come  to  Hippo  as 
presbyter.  He  still,  as  priest,  followed  his  cloister-life.  Besides  preach- 
ing frequently,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  his  calling,  and  zeal- 
ously continued  his  theological  compositions.  He  gave  his  writings  at 
first  a  philosophical  turn  ;  those  against  the  Manicheaus  being  controver- 
sial also.  Now.  in  addition  to  expositions  of  Scripture  and  of  doctriue, 
he  was  calKrd  into  a  discussion  by  the  existence  of  Donatist  disorders, 
for  the  diocese  of  Hippo  was  greatly  torn  by  this  strife.  Augustine's 
experience,  with  which  the  view  lie  held  of  the  grand  oneness  of  the 
church  had  much  to  do,  made  him  consider  the  Donatist  schism  very 
dangerous.  He  became  its  strongest  opponent ;  and  to  his  untiring 
etibrts  its  defeat  may  largely  be  ascribed.  Thus  four  years  went  by. 
Valerius  found  his  hopes  fuliilled  and  exceeded,  and  feeling  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  cherished  an  ardent  desire  that,  during  his  life,  Augustine 
sliould  be  consecrated  as  his  co-bishop,  thus  securing  the  better  governing 
The  pastor  of  of  the  dioccse  by  a  hand  that  was  known  to  be  strong.  At 
"***P***  a  proper  opportunity  he  uttered  his  wish.     The  clergy  and 

congregation  of  Hi{){)0  gladly  assented.  The  bishops  whose  consent  was 
required  expressed  willingness.  Augustine's  opi)Osition  was  overcome^ 
and  he  was  made  co-bishop  with  Valerius.  There  was  in  the  affair 
some  irregularity,  for  by  church  law  two  bishops  could  not  rule  in  the 
same  diocese  at  one  time.  For  a  long  time  Augustine  was  oppressed 
by  the  fact  that  his  elevation  to  the  bishop*s  olFice  was  in  evasion  of 
church  rule.  He  was  leader  of  the  church  of  Hippo  many  years,  and 
since  the  death  of  Valerius  soon  occurred,  he  was  the  most  of  that  time 
sole  bishop.    Some  time  before,  Alypius  had  become  bishop  of  Tagaste. 

Augustine,  when  made  bishop,  gave  up  his  cloister-life,  for  he  deemed 
that  the  constant  intercourse  with  others,  into  which  his  office  brought 
him,  was  not  consistent  with  monasticism.  He  compensated  himself  by 
uniting  his  clergy  with  him  in  a  common  order  of  life,  the  principal  con* 
dition  being  the  renunciation  of  individual  property.  He  became  bj 
this  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  so-called  canonical  life  of  the  clergy. 
His  name,  also,  lives  in  the  history  of  monasticism,  which  as  bishop  he 
zealously  promoted.  In  the  long  i>eriod  of  his  episcopate,  he  displayed 
extraordinary  activity.  It  was  the  moi-e  woudei*ful,  inasmuch  as  his 
health  was  delicate.  He  bore  the  marks  of  age  upon  him  before  he  be- 
came an  old  man.  His  taste  had  been  largely  for  theological  study,  and 
the  contemplative  side  of  his  calling.  His  office  demanded  that  he 
should  occupy  himself  with  many  external  affiiirs.  His  life,  which  he 
gladly  wouM  have  spent  in  retirement  and  edifying  studies,  became  a 
constant  warfare.      He   felt  that  he   must  resist  sectarian  tendencies 
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that  existed  or  were  Bprioging  up.  ConsideriDg  this  position  of  his  as 
a  ooDtroversialist,  also  his  frequent  absences  from  his  diocese  in  the 
church  assemblies  of  North  Africa,  or  elsewhere  counseling  and  direct 
ing  matters  of  church  business;  taking  into  account,  besides,  that  he 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  dispatching  the  legal  business  that  came 
under  a  bishop's  jurisdiction ;  and  remembering,  too,  that  he  preaciicd  fre- 
quently and  at  times  almost  every  day,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence, and  published  before  his  death,  in  addition  to  sermons  and 
letters,  no  less  than  ninety-three  large  and  small  volumes, — must  wo 
not  count  that  his  labors  would  have  been  extraordinary  in  the  longest 
of  human  lives?  He  not  only  worked  during  the  day,  he  usually  gave 
A  part  of  the  night  to  toil.  In  his  last  years  he  was  occupied  on  two 
extended  works,  toiling  on  one  in  the  daytime,  on  the  other  at  night. 
Not  till  he  was  an  old  man  did  he  seek  assistance  in  his  office.  Then  he 
chose  his  young  friend  and  pupil,  the  presbyter  Eraclius,  of  Hippo,  whom 
he  designed  to  name  as  his  successor.  Eraclius  was  not  obliged,  as  hap- 
pened to  Augustine  in  his  connection  with  Valerius,  to  be  co-bishop,  but 
remained  still  a  presbyter,  yet  representing  him  in  all  church  affairs  that 
did  not  demand  to  be  settled  by  him  in  person.  Augustine  could  thus 
apply  himself  the  more  uninterruptedly  to  the  Bible  and  niggreatwrit- 
to  theological  works.  He  was  granted  very  few  years  to  *°8*- 
enjoy  this  rest.  His  end  was  near  at  hand.  His  last  years,  too,  were 
darkened  by  the  events  of  the  world's  history  that  were  then  passing. 
Augustine's  importance  to  the  church  is  apparent  in  his  writings.^     But 

^  The  writings  of  Auf;u9tine  extended  over  the  whole  field  of  ecclesiastical  inquiry  and 
erudition.  Thoroujj^h  nia'^ter  of  the  science  of  his  times,  he  proves  himself  in  his  writinj^s 
a  leader  in  the  profoundness  of  thought  and  penetration  with  which  he  grasped  and  exhib- 
ited the  problems  he  had  to  solve.  With  great  logical  powers  he  showed  inventiveness  in 
setting  forth  the  obiection<<  that  could  be  urged  against  an  opposite  doctrine,  as  well  as  in- 
exhaustible skill  when  refuting  those  of  others.  Joined  with  this  intellectual  quality  his 
works  show  the  living  piety  that  animated  him.  Both  these  stamp  his  writings  with  an 
originality  awakening  and  edifying  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  same  characteristic*  arc  evident 
in  his  sermons.  The  first  of  all  his  works  is  his  p^eat  book  **  The  City  of  God."  In  it 
all  the  ravs  of  his  genius  and  all  the  paths  of  his  investigations  meet  together.  The  un- 
folding of  God^4  kingdom  in  opposition  to  the  resisting  but  sinking  kingdom  of  darkness 
is  portrayed  to  its  eternal  consummation;  all  this  fn)m  the  Christian  point  of  view  in  con- 
tnuit  with  his  former  Manichean  standfxiint.  Augustine's  polemical  theology  has  tliree 
chief  objects,  Manicheans,  Donatists,  and  Pelagians.  That  is,  it  is  against  that  Dualism, 
which  is  al«o  connected  with  Pantheism,  against  Separatism,  and  against  Kjiti<>n:i!i<ni,  in 
the  sen^e  of  a  shallow  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  which  after 
its  defeat  l>efore  this,  upon  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  sought  to  build  itself  up  again 
upon  the  doctrine  of  man's  nature.  In  his  controversy  with  the  Manicheano,  Augustine 
oppo«ed  to  their  errors  the  idea  of  a  God,  the  conceptfon  of  the  creation,  and  the  ruin  of 
man's  nature  by  his  own  guilt.  Against  the  Donatists,  he  upheld  the  unity  and  great- 
ness of  the  church,  pleading  for  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  sacraments,  and  uttering 
many  heart- stirring  words  of  love  and  patience.  In  this  dispute,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  into  justifying  the  use  of  forcible  measures  for  church  objects,  and  henci*  his  name  is 
connected  witK  the  persecution  undertaken  in  his  own  time  and  afterwards  on  behalf  of  the 
church.  When  the  Donatist  schism  was  almost  at  an  end,  in  part  by  the  power  of  convic- 
tion, partly  by  coercion  and  not  without  occurrences  that  profoundly  affected  Augustine, 
and  when  he  saw  quiet  near,  he  was  drawn  into  the  still  wider  Pelagian  controversy.  The 
British  monk,  Pelagius,  who  gave  his  name  to  this  dispute,  in  his  travels  through  the 
lenjTth  an<l  breadth  (»f  the  Roman  Empire,  became  personally  acquainted  with  Augustine, 
and  at  fir^t  greatly  admired  his  course  of  life,  his  intellectual'gifta  and  theological  acquire- 
meotr.    Uui  it  waa  soon  found  by  Augustine  that  Pelagius  exalted  man's  nature  in  oppo- 
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that  by  which  he  shines  most  ilhistrioiis,  is  his  complete  overwhelming 
personality.  The  thorough  union  in  him  of  a  devout  disposition  with 
keen  |K)wcrs  of  intellect ;  his  mental  activity  in  its  peculiarity  of  every- 
where arousing,  instructing,  convincing,  and  edifying,  —  these  make  him 
not  only  to  his  own  age,  but  to  all  ages,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
church  leaders. 

Augustiue,  even  in  his  lifetime,  was  held  by  the  church  in  most  pro- 
found regard.  lie  received  adulations  without  measure,  even  to  his 
disgust.  His  "  Confessions,"  in  which  he  tells  God  his  penitent  story 
to  the  praise  of  God  and  the  abasement  of  himself,  not  only  fulfilled 
his  strong  heart-desire  to  pour  out  his  soul  thus  before  God,  but  also 
his  wish  to  oppose  the  overwrought  praises  heaped  upon  him.  He  felt 
constrained  also,  to  subject  himself  to  severe  self  examination,  as  he 
looked  back  over  his  many  writings,  in  order  to  mark  and  correct  what- 
ever he  had  said  wrongly.     He  did  not  live  to  complete  this  task. 

Augustiue  now  found  himself  an  old  man,  having  passed  many  toilsome 
and  painful  years.  He  was  in  hopes,  with  Eraclius  at  his  side,  to  spend 
the  last  of  his  life  in  profound  quiet.  But  instead  he  had  to  witness 
the  train  of  overwhelming  calamities  that  came  on  Northern  Africa  in 
the  war  of  the  Vandals.  The  movements  of  the  migrating  nations  had 
repeatedly  shaken  the  Roman  Empire.  Rome  herself  had  been  taken 
by  king  Alaric's  Goths  as  they  passed,  but  soon  restored  to  the  power 
of  Honorius.  This  king,  under  whose  reign  the  life  of  Augustiue  was 
mostly  passed,  had  now  died,  and  his  sister  Placidia  held  rule  in  the 
name  of  her  son,  Valentin ian  Third,  yet  under  age.  The  prefect  Bon- 
iface, a  very  distinguished  Roman  general,  who  deserved  well  of  Placidia, 
was  in  charge  of  Africa.  Feeling  how  great  a  support  he  had  been  to 
Placidia,  he  was  the  more  afflicted  by  his  recall,  and  was  led  to  suspect 
a  design  against  his  life.  Instead  of  obeying  he  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  and  called  in  as  his  allies  the  Vandals,  then  overrunning  Spain. 
He  had  stood  in  close  relations  with  Augustine,  for  he  was  not  onlj 
distinguished  as  a  statesman  but  as  a  friend  of  the  churdi.      Zealous 

Bition  to  the  Scripture,  ami  did  not  accept  the  f^racc  of  Christ  in  aci^ordance  with  the  charch 
belief.  re1a;:ius  and  his  disi-iples  denied  a  continuing;  guilt  and  sin  in  human  nature  from 
man's  first  fall.  Human  nature,  in  the  view  of  l*ela^ius,  is  esi^cntiallv  the  same  in  a  oev- 
honi  child  as  in  our  first  parents.  The  grace  of  Christ  was  not  concefved  by  IVlagiuA  as  a 
means  of  saving  for  those  ensnared  by  the  guilt  and  destruction  of  sin,  but  as  a  nieana  of 
help,  whereby  divine  love  made  the  way  of  ^Hlvation  for  men  more  secure  and  complete. 
Opposing  these  views,  Augustine  taught  the  tU-pravity  of  the  whole  nature  of  man  by  the 
lirst  fall,  the  guilt  of  sin  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  inability  of 
fallen  human  nature  by  its  own  strt^ugth  to  lead  a  life  well-pleasing  to  God,  or  eveti  to 
prepare  itsrif  for  the  attainment  of  God's  grace.  In  thus  indicating  that  man's  salvation 
rested  wholly  on  divine  grace,  he  went  so  far  that  he  not  only  traced  everk*  dfterminatioo 
of  tlie  will  of  man  to  good  to  a  previous  inworking  of  grnce,  but  also  ascribed  the  accept- 
ance or  rt-jection  of  grace,  not  to  a  distinct  self-det«'rmi nation  of  the  human  will  in  ref- 
erence to  that  grace,  l>ut  to  the  divine  counsel,  by  which  but  a  portion  of  men  should  re- 
ceive that  graiM»  in  effectual  measure.  However  far  the  church  has  gone  yith  Augustine** 
doctrine  of  grace,  she  has  not  wholly  followed  him  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  predeter^ 
mining  and  choosing,  but  keeping  within  these  bounds  of  thought,  beyond  which  Augus- 
tine was  trying  to  go,  she  holds  to  the  doctrine  that  the  offer  of  divine  grace  is  intended 
for  all  men,  and  that  rejection  of  the  gracious  call  is  a  crime  of  man's  own  determina- 
tion 
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in  his  devotion,  he  had  even  thought,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
of  entering  a  monastery.     Augustine  and  Alypius  had  dissuaded  him 
from  the  step,  urging  him  rather  to  devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state.     Now  Augustine  saw  the  rebellion  of  Boniface  with  profoundest 
sorrow,  nor  did  he  grieve  only  at  the  position  taken  by  Boniface  towards 
the  imperial  house,  but  at  the  dissipation  of  his  habits.     He  wrote  him 
a  letter  of  earnest  warning ;  it  may  have  had  its  effect  on  Boniface  per- 
sonally, but  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  his  mutiny. 
BonL&ce  became  reconciled  to  Placidia,  but  the  Vandals  who  had  entered 
Africa,  under  king  Genseric,  refused  to  withdraw,  proceeding  to  subdue 
the  country  and  winning  the  victory  over  Boniface.     The  horrors  of  a 
IkirbariaD  war  were  spread  over  Africa.     True,  the  Vandals  were  Chris- 
tians, but  were,  as  Arians,  hostile  to  the  church  of  Africa.     They  had 
possession  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  cities,  one  of  those  left  being  Hippo. 
This  they  now  besieged.     Amid  these  calamities,  Augustine  waited  with 
loDgiog  desire  for  death.     It  was  his  continual  prayer,  during  the  siege. 
that  God  would  either  free  the   city  from  its  beleaguering  foes,  or,  if 
He  had  willed  otherwise,  would  strengthen  his  servant  to  endure  his  will, 
or  else  remove  him  from  this  world  to  Himself.     The  last  ^n,j^j  ^^^^  ^^ 
portion  of  his  prayer  was  granted.     In  the  third  month  p®**^- 
he  was  seized  by  fever  and  his  strength  soon  spent.     In  confidential  talk 
with  his  friends  and  pupils,  he  had  often  declared  that  Christians  and 
priests,  though  they  had  sought  salvation  faithfully,  should  never  leave 
the  world  without  heartily  confessing  their  sins.     Feeling  his  end  ap- 
proaching he  put  in  practice  his  precept.     Ten  days  before  his  death  he 
asked  that  the  penitential  Psalms   of  David  should  be  brought  him, 
then  had  them  fastened  on  the  wall  near  his  bed,  and  read  them  with 
prayers  and  tears.     He  was  to  be  disturbed  the  while  by  no  one.     He 
asked  his  friends  to  come  into  his  chamber,  only  when  the  physician 
came,  or  when  refreshment  was  absolutely  necessary.     As  at  last  he 
came  to  his  death-hour,  his  disciples  and  friends  in  Hippo  approached 
his  couch  and  joined  their  prayers  with  the  prayers  of  the  dying.     He 
fdl  asleep  on  the  28th  of  August,  430,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  whoii 
^  liad  been  bishop  of  Hippo   thirty-five  years.      After  his  death,  the 
^'^,  which  had  sustained  a  long  siege,   was   taken  and  destroyed  by 
^^  Vandals.     The  church  library  was  saved,  which  contained,  along 
^ith  many  volumes  collected  by  Augustine,  a  complete  set  of  his  own 
^orks.    The  bones  of  Augustine  were  in  the  year  500  borne  to  the 
'^04d  of  Sardinia,  by  the  bishops  who  left  Africa  on  account  of  the 
^Ppriession  of  the  Vandal  rule.     In  the  eighth  century  they  were  carried 
^^    to  Pa  via  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards.     The  spirit  of  the 
^^^    was  borne  over  the  whole  church  of  the  West,  transmitted  by  his 
^^^^  writings.     The  church  of  the  succeeding  centuries  in  all  her  devel- 
P^ti^nt  has  remained  in  living  union  with  Augustine.  —  C.  B. 
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PERIOD  SECOND.  CENTURIES  V.-X.  (OR  FROM  THE  FIRST  KNOWN  CELTIC 
LEADERS  TO  THE  SETTING  UP  OF  THE  CHURCH  AMONG  THE  CHIEF 
RACES  OF  MODERN  EUROPE).  DIVISIONS  OF  THIS  PERIOD :  BEFORE 
THE  ERA  OF  CHARLEMAGNE,  CENTURIES  V.-VHI.  AFTER  THAT  ERA, 
CENTURIES  VIII.-X. 

LIFE  I.     PATRICK    OF  IRELAND. 

A.    I).   400  ?-A.   D.   4901      CELTIC   LEADER,  —  BRITISH   ISLES. 

In  the  village  of  Barmaven,  between  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  toward  • 
the  close  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain,  lived  a  deacon  Calpumius,  with 
a  son  Sucath,  or  Victor,  who  was  afterwards  known  as  Patrick  or  (Sl- 
Patrick,  that  is,  Church-Patrick.  This  was  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land. Ho  was  carefully  trained  by  his  father  for  the  church,  bat  at  the  - 
age  of  sixteen  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  in  one  of  their  inroads  on 
the  coast.  They  carried  him  away  to  North  Ireland  and  sold  him  as  a 
slave  to  an  Irish  chief,  who  made  him  his  herdsman.  In  the  solitude  of 
his  shepherd  life,  weighed  down  by  his  misfortune,  the  heart  of  the  young 
man  turned  to  God,  as  he  himself  relates :  *'  I  was  sixteen  years  old, 
and  knew  not  the  true  God  (that  is,  he  had  till  then  only  an  outward 
knowlodge  of  Christianity,  without  experience  of  its  saving  truth),  but 
in  a  strange  land  the  Lord  opened  the  blind  eyes  of  my  unbelief,  so  that 
I  thought,  though  at  a  late  hour,  of  my  sins,  and  turned  with  my  whole 
heart  to  the  Lord  my  God.  And  He  looked  down  upon  my  low  estate, 
my  ignorance,  and  my  youth  ;  lie  cared  for  me  before  I  knew  Him,  and 
ere  I  could  distinguish  good  from  evil,  He  protected  and  comforted  me, 
as  a  father  his  son." 

After  six  years'  captivity,  Patrick  found  means  to  escape  and  go  home. 
He  recognized  God's  hand  in  the  attending  circumstances.  Again,  in 
his  thirty- second  year,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  made  prisoner  by 
the  sea-robbers,  who  were  on  every  side  devastating  the  shores  of  Britain, 
now  forsaken  by  the  Romans.  He  was  taken  to  Gaul,  but  found  oppor- 
A  Scotchman  tunity,  a  second  time,  to  return  to  his  people.  So  quickened  . 
in  Ireland.  ^^8  he,  as  a  Christian,  by  misfortune,  that  he  was  roused  to 
an  effort  to  impart  his  faith  to  others.  His  mind  turned  to  the  scene  of 
his  former  captivity.  He  chose  Ireland,  familiar  as  he  was  with  her 
language  and  people. 
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The  story  of  his  first  visiting  Rome  and  receiving  from  *1bishop  Sixtus 
Third,  the  pope  of  that  period,  the  Irish  mission,  is  an  invention  of  later 
times.  In  that  earlier  day  there  was  no  connection  between  Rome  and 
the  Irish  church.  The  latter  was  developed  in  the  same  way  as  was  the 
church  in  Britain,  previous  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans. 

Patrick  knew  that  the  Celtic  pagan  priests  or  Druids  of  Ireland  would 
be  his  foes.  If  he  was  to  accomplish  anything  he  must  endeavor  to  gain 
over  ihe  chiefs  of  the  coimtry,  before  the  Druids  should  count  bim  an 
opponent  This  he  succeeded  in  doing.  He  also  gained  one  from  among 
the  Irish  poets,  who  by  celebrating  Christ  in  song  contributed  materitUly 
to  the  advancement  of  Christianity.  During  his  captivity  in  Gaul,  Pat- 
rick had  observed  the  cloisters  established  there  already,  after  the  style 
of  those  in  Egypt,  like  that  of  Cassianus  in  Marseilles.  He  now  devoted 
the  land  given  him  by  the  Irish  chiefs  to  the  founding  of  monastic  estab- 
lishments in  Ireland.  His  mission  work  endured  much  opposition-  from 
pagan  chieftains  and  the  Druids.  He  encountered  it  successfully,  not 
ooly  making  a  part  of  the  island  Christian,  but  leaving  behind  him,  in 
his  monasteries,  schools  that  should  extend  his  mission.  He  attained  an 
advanced  old  age :  some  say  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  reckoning 
three  divisions  of  forty  years,  which  are  hardly  to  be  accepted  literally. 
He  may  have  lived  till  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  and  ten,  a  not  un. 
common  age  in  an  active  and  enthusiastic  monastic  career.  It  may  have 
been  attained  by  Patrick,  for  his  activity  evinces  an  extraordinary  phys- 
ical vigor. 

As  the  name  of  Patrick  soon  grew  very  common  in  Ireland,  it  is  not 
strange  that  many  things  have  been  ascribed  to  him  that  belong  to  others 
of  his  name.  The  difficulties  of  his  biography  are  increased  by  two  other 
&cts.  The  means  at  his  command  were  insufficient  to  crush  and  extir- 
pate the  old  pagan  culture,  manners,  and  literature,  to  the  extent  attained 
by  the  missionary  preachers  of  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
political  influence  of  the  Irish  lords  endured,  and  their  old  songs  exerted 
undiminished  power.  But  after  Christianity  had  won  the  day,  their 
praises  of  pagan  heroes  were  no  longer  in  place.  They  did  not  suppress 
them,  however,  but  introduced  the  holy  Patrick  into  the  song,  or  into  the 
iotrodoctory  verses,  making  him,  as  far  as  possible,  their  mouthpiece. 
So  he  grew  to  be  the  representative,  in  poetry,  of  Christianity.  All 
Christian  institutions  and  enterprises  in  Ireland,  whose  origin  was  un- 
known, were  ascribed  to  Patrick.  This  is  the  first  circumstance  to  be 
mentioned.  The  second  is  that  when  Patrick  was  made  the  Christian 
hero,  there  were  sung  in  his  praise  songs  that  contained  fiir  more  of 
myth  than  of  history.  The  contents  of  these  songs  were  embodied  afler- 
wards  in  his  biographies.  On  their  account  some  have  wished  to  turn 
Patrick  over  entirely  to  the  region  of  fable,  banishing  him  out  of  his- 
tory.    Bat  the  notices  of  him  in  Irish  poetry  and  the  ascription  of  days 
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of  fastiug  and  like  ordinances  to  him  go  back  to  such  early  times  as  to 
place  the  main  features  of  his  life  and  work  beyond  doubt  In  the  above 
a  careful  effort  has  1>een  made  by  us  to  collect  what  is*  absolutely  certain 
respecting  him  and  his  labors. —  H.  L. 


LIFE  11.     COLUMBA  OF   SCOTLAND. 

A.   D.   620-A.   D.   596.      CELTIC    LEADER,  —  BRITISH   ISLES. 

TuE  name  of  Columba  in  the  Celtic,  his  own  mother  tongue,  was 
Colum,  or  Columkill.  Among  the  blessed  men  in  the  broad  mission  field 
of  the  earlier  IVIiddle  Ages  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing. Distinguished  by  such  excellences  of  heart  and  mind  as  belong  to 
the  greatest  missionaries,  he  prepossesses  us  also  by  a  humility,  gentle- 
ness, and  freedom  of  opinion  which  put  him  in  contrast  to  the  Romish 
monks,  even  as  they  were  then.  Adamnan's  (704)  detailed  biography 
of  him,  written  a  century  after  his  death,  aided  though  it  was  by  a  work 
of  Cumins  (GG9),  both  disciples  of  Columba,  is  so  disfigured  by  all  kinds 
of  exaggerations,  and  dazzling  stories  of  miracles  and  visions,  that  it 
wants  gre^t  care  to  separate  the  facts  from  the  pious  fictions.  From 
Adamnau's  legends,  a  few  notices  in  Bede*8  history  and  in  different 
chronicles,  the  following  life-picture  has  been  painted:  — 

Columba  was  of  royal  descent.  His  father  Phelim,  son  of  Fergus, 
traced  his  descent  from  the  Irish  king,  Niell  Naighiallach,  that  is,  Niell 
Of  the  houae  of  ^^  ^^^^  ""*®  hostages.  His  mother,  Ethene,  came  of  the 
^^^'  family  of  Lome,  one  of  the  oldest  of  tho  clans  of  Scotland 

[among  the  Dalriatlcs  of  Argj'le].  Ilis  birthday  is  not  known,  but  was 
between  520  and  523.  The  annals  of  Tigernach  may  be  followed, 
which  put  his  birth  in  520  and  his  death  in  59 G.  He  evinced  as  a  boj 
such  talents  as  became  his  noble  descent.  At  an  early  date  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  presbyter,  Cruiuechan,  for  instruction,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  first  impulse  to  study  and  monastic  life.  "  From  a  child  he 
was  enrolled  for  the  warfare  of  Christ."  His  piety  was  further  pro- 
moted in  the  society  of  Finnian,  the  bishop  of  Qonrad,  who  taught 
him  theology,  giving  him  the  title  of  Sanctus.  The  young  deacon  was 
also  called  a  prophet,  for  when  studying  in  Leinster,  under  the  aged 
teacher,  German  (or  Gemman),  he  rightly  predicted  the  sudden  death 
of  a  robber  who  had  murdered  a  girl  before  their  eyes.  C<^umba  was  lit- 
tle over  twenty-two  when  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Cluan-mao-noit, 
now  called  Clon,  or  Clones,  on  the  Shannon,  founded  by  Ciaran,  whose 
favorite  pupil  ho  became.  Columba's  fervent  affection  for  the  learned 
abbot  appears  in  an  odo  on  his  death,  in  which  he  names  him  the  light 
of  the  holy  island,  that  is  of  Ireland.     The  death  of  Ciaran  occnned 
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(iQ  549)  seTen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  monastery,  when  his 
pupil  was  twenty-nine.  Columba  left  the  school  soon  afterwards.  The 
impress  he  received  from  Ciarau  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Dur- 
ing his  seven  years*  stay  in  the  cloister,  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  life, 
taking  his  master  for  his  model.  He  imitated  him  in  establishinir  the 
monastery  of  Dearmach  (now  Durrough,  in  King's  County),  no  doubt 
on  the  plan  of.  that  of  Clon.  How  he  was  esteemed  appears  in  a  de- 
scaipUon  by  Adamnan,  of  the  reception  once  given  him  by  his  Clon  breth- 
ren. The  colonies  that  sprang  from  Durrough  reached,  it  is  said,  to  a 
hundred.  Reflecting  what  time  and  labor  he  must  have  needed  fur  all 
this,  we  can  hardly  imagine,  as  some  have  done,  that  Columba  could  have 
Tisited  France  and  Italy  before  he  went  to  Britain,  which  was  in  the  sec- 
ond year  after  the  battle  of  Culdrevan  (5G2),  and  the  forty-second  year 
of  his  life. 

The  question  here  arises,  how  it  came  that  a  man  of  noble  descent  and 
high  position  renounced  his  rank  and  gave  up  earthly  distinction,  to  go 
as  a  simple  preacher  of  the  gospel  beyond  the  barren,  snow-covered 
mountains  of  northern  Scotland,  to  races  decried  by  the  Romans  for  their 
barbarity.  An  easy  answer  is  furnished  when  we  consider  that  already 
Ciaran  had  preached  to  the  South  Picts  (the  Attacotti  or  Dalriades  of 
Cantyre),  and  that  Columba's  mother  was  from  a  noble  family  of  the 
same  stock.  In  resolving  to  carry  the  gospel  thither,  Columba  continued 
the  work  of  his  master,  and  obeyed  the  call  of  kinship.  Yet  his  strong- 
est impulse  to  mission  work  was  his  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  for 
whose  sake  he,  like  Ciaran  before  him,  would  become  an  alien  (as 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  named  him),  devoting  himself  to  the 
couTersion  of  the  heathen. 

Before  we  look  more  closely  into  (Dolumba's  mission,  we  must  note 
that  the  apostolic  and  evangelic  tendency  of  himself  and  AnanURomAn- 
Ciaran  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  majority  of  the  *■*• 
Irish  clergy,  who  were  Romish-like  in  their  ways.  Columba  kept  Easter 
like  the  churches  of  the  East  His  disciples  afterwards  held  strictly  on 
this  point  with  their  master.  Yet  the  Scotch-Irish  church  whicli  he  or- 
ganized bad  at  last  to  yield  upon  it  to  the  Romish.  Nor  does  Columba 
need  to  be  credited  with  prophetic  power  (such  as  is  ascribed  him  by 
Adamnan),  in  order  to  explain  to  us  his  saying  on  a  certain  visit  to 
Clnan-mac-nois,  that  "many  contentions  would  rise  in  the  church  of 
Scotland  out  of  these  differences  respecting  Easter."  "  For  certain 
triflmg  reasons,  as  afterwards  appeared,"  his  biographer  further  writes, 
^  he  was  unjustly  excommunicated  by  his  synod."  Yet  the  accusations 
raised  against  him  could  not  hurt  the  renown  of  his  universally  accepted 
devoutness  and  even  holiness.  They  were  excited  by  divergencies  of 
doctrine  which  contradicted  the  views  of  the  Irish  church.  The  differ- 
ences may  have  been  on  the  rule  which  Columba  laid  down  for  his  in- 
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Btitution  in  lona,  that  "  an  abbot  must  not  be  a  bishop."  TiuB  was  the 
view  of  his  followers,  also  ;  yet  there  cannot  be  argued  from  it  any  op- 
position to  the  oific^  of  bishop,  as  was  held  in  the  great  contest  in  Eng- 
land on  the  form  of  church  governments  (1600-1700). 

On  account  of  the  facts  just  stited,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  anger 
or  unchristian  feeling  sent  away  from  his  home  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Picts.  One  of  Columba's  captivating  and  lovable  traits  is,  that  with  all 
his  force  of  mind  and  untiring  activity  he  was  free  from  that  passion- 
ateness  and  vanity  wliich  in  some  very  noted  saints  have  been  the  means 
of  obstructing  or  frustrating  great  enterprises  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 
By  his  divine  gift  of  n  sincere  humility  he  disarmed  the  opposition  of  a 
savage  king,  and  broke  the  power  'of  a  fanatic  priesthood.  For  he 
encountered  both  as  he  landed,  along  with  twelve  brethren,  on  an  island 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  (Whitsuntide,  562). 

The  little  island,^  of  hardly  two  thousand  acres,  was  one  of  a  group 
under  the  rule  of  Bride,  son  of  Mailcun,  the  mightiest  king  of  the  North 
Picts,  whose  court  was  at  l-ioch  Ness.  It  was  not  chosen  by  Columba 
for  his  colony  by  accident.  Before  his  landing,  and  afterwards,  lona, 
called  by  the  Highlanders  Druid  Island  (Inisnan  Druidneach),  was  the 
Uiii  Linding  aucicut  national  shrine,  revered  as  the  burial  place  of  the 
upon  lona.  northern  kings.  The  lierald  of  the  new  faith  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  his  foes. 

Soon  after  arriving,  Columba  visited  the  king.  The  latter,  perhaps, 
from  superstitious  fear  of  the  priests  of  an  unknown  and  mighty  deity« 
shut  the  gates  of  his  castle  and  forbade  him  entrance.  Tlie  Druids, 
with  their  chief  Broichan,  the  tutor  of  Bride,  could  no  longer  sway  the 
king  when  Columba  opposed  them  with  a  power  that  was  more  than 
human.  In  this  connection  the  following  story  is  significant  in  its  pagan 
association.  Broichan,  who  refused  to  give  up  a  Scotch-Irish  slave  girl 
to  Columba,  in  accordance  with  a  prediction  of  the  latter,  was  taken  sick, 
but  was  cured  by  drinking  of  water  in  which  there  was  swimming  a 
white  stone  taken  by  Columba  out  of  the  river  Ness,  and  blessed  by 
him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  After  this  the  slave  was  liberated,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Druids  died  out  forever. 

Bride's  conversion  following  soon  after,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  Christianity  from  lona  as  a  centre.  The  home  of  the 
mission  was  the  convent  set  up  by  Columba  and  governed  by  him  under 
a  simple  code  of  laws.  Hither  gathered  to  the  Irish  brethren  the  newly 
converted  pagans  and  Christian  pilgrims  from  Afar,  with  not  a  few  peni- 
tents attracted  by  the  growing  fame  of  Columba's  holiness  and  miraca- 
lous  power.  The  preacher  carried  the  gospel,  at  first  by  an  interpreter, 
afterwanls  by  his  own  voice,  far  over  the  mainland  and  the  islands.     The 

^  The  iiiland  was  called  in  the  Middle  Aj^es  Hj,  Uyona,  lova,  afterwards  as  now  IoiM| 
that  is.  Holy  Island;  also  Columklirs  Island. 
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extent  of  the  work  cannot  be  accurately  told,  nor  can  the  order  in  which 
lie  founded  a  number  of  cloisters  and  churches  (some  of  which  Adam- 
nan  names).  Among  the  places  outside  the  district  of  Loch  Ness,  which 
enjoyed  frequent  visits  from  Columba,  were  the  islands  Hymbria,  Hymba, 
Rechrea,  and  Sicia,  now  Skye.  On  all  of  them  rose  institutions  which 
looked  to  the  lona  cloister  as  their  head.  Columba  himself  hardly  under- 
took distant  journeys.  But  his  disciples  penetrated  to  the  Orcades  and 
■ought  hermit  solitudes  on  the  barren  Hebrides.  There  gatliered  at 
times  famed  Scotch  and  Irish  abbots  to  Columba.  One  such  assembly 
is  reported  on  the  isle  of  Hymba.  Legend,  too,  connects  Columba  with 
Columbanus  (often  confounded  with  the  former),  the  evangelist  in  the  land 
of  the  Franks ;  with  Kentigem,  also,  the  apostle  of  the  South  Picts.  At 
the  great  council  of  Drimceat,  Columba  mediated  between  kings.  Aidan, 
the  Scottish  king  who  vainly  strove  in  the  battle  of  Degsastan  (603)  to 
check  the  attacks  of  Ethelfrith,  the  pagan  king  of  Northumbria,  received 
anointing  from  Columba.  The  latter  is  found,  soon  afler  his  settlement 
among  the  Picts,  at  the  court  of  Conall,  the  son  of  Comgil.  Rhydrich, 
chief  of  Strathclyde,  was  his  relative,  as  were  the  Irish  kings.  But  how- 
ever important  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  this  connection  of  Columba 
with  chiefs  and  monarchs,  it  had  never  raised  lona  to  the  condition  of 
piety  and  culture  that  was  the  admiration  of  centuries.  That  distinction 
could  have  come  only  from  organizaUons  maintained  carefully  and  long, 
and  steeled  in  the  conflict  with  paganism,  and  from  tried  faith.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  assertion  may  be  seen  in  Adamnan's  **  Life  of  Columba," 
when  one  has  assigned  to  the  abounding  miracles  their  true  value. 

Next  to  Columba's  life  of  trust  is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of 
prayer.  Everything  he  undertook,  great  and  small,  he  began  and 
achieved  with  prayer ;  and  afler  he  had  finished,  he  forgot  not  to  give 
God  the  thanks.  He  prayed  for  his  friends  in  scenes  of  danger  on  land 
or  sea,  for  brethren  in  need,  in  pestilence  and  death.  On  the  lonely  hill 
which  towers  above  lona  (called  by  Adamnan  Colliculus  Angelorum), 
or  on  the  solitary  sea-shore,  he  would  raise  his  hands  in  fervent  petitions 
for  the  monastery,  for  the  heathen,  and  all  whose  need  was  known  to. 
him ;  or  he  would  suddenly  call  the  brethren  together  to  solemn  prayer 
in  the  church,  because  he  knew  that  trouble  was  about  to  fall  on  some 
beloved  head  in  a  distant  but  kindred  monastery.  When  once  his  faith- 
ful servant,  Diormid,  lay  deathly  sick,  Columba  prayed  that  for  Christ's 
sake  his  faithful  helper  might  live  and  survive  him.  It  was  granted  ;  for 
it  was  Diormid  that  afterwards  closed  Columba*s  eyes  in  death,  lie 
blessed  everything  that  came  to  him,  even  to  the  pail  of  milk  that  was 
presented  for  his  blessing.  Often  he  uttered  the  blessing  asked  of  him 
with  such  a  fervor  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  touched,  sinners 
made  penitent,  and  the  penitent  brought  to  seek  the  remission  of  their 
sins.      He  saw  a  man's  character  at  a  glance,  recognized  the  impure 
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though  in  the  holy  garb  of  a  priest,  and  could  discern  the  person,  how- 
ever common  his  appearance,  who  might  be  made  a  usefal  instrument 
of  the  gospel.  Thus  his  prophetic  reputation  grew,  and  created  such 
reverence  for  his  power  tluit  robbers  lost  their  courage  and  murderers 
their  rage.  Severe  to  the  evil  and  impenitent,  he  showed  gentlest  sym- 
pathy to  the  sorrowful ;  he  was  reaily  for  every  service  by  which  he 
could  win  to  Christ  the  heathen,  whom  he  pitied  for  their  poverty  of 
both  body  and  soul.  An  inhabitant  of  Mull  (Malea),  who  was  starving, 
stole  a  seal  from  an  island  where  they  were  kept  by  the  monks  of  lona 
as  valuable  property.  Columbu  secured  the  man's  capture,  reproved 
him  for  his  sin,  then  presented  him  with  some  sheep  that  had  just  been 
kille<l,  so  that  he  might  not  again  be  tempted  to  steal,  and  recommended 
him  further  to  his  friend  Baithen,  then  abbot  in  Campo  Lunce.  Once  a 
pagan  named  Fridehan  thought  himself  injured  by  Columba,  in  that  the 
latter  had  ordered  some  loads  of  saplings  to  be  cut  on  his  ground  for  the 
building  of  a  hut  for  wayfarers.  Columba,  hearing  of  his  dissatisfacUoo, 
sent  him  six  measures  of  barley,  telling  him  to  sow  it  regardless  of  the 
advance  of  the  season.  A  rich  harvest  was  the  result,  which  gained  the 
pagan  to  Columba  and  to  Christianity.  On  the  island  of  Rechrea,  a 
violent  dispute  separated  man  and  wife.  The  heathen  husband  applied 
to  Columba,  who  persuaded  them  both  to  fast  and  pray  with  him  for  a 
whole  day,  when  peace  was  restored.  "When  a  pestilence  broke  out  upon 
the  main  land,  Columba  with  his  disciples  failed  not  to  meet  it  with  the 
best  remedies  at  their  command.  lie  took  the  victims  of  plunder  and 
robbery  into  his  protraction,  assisted  the  poor,  and  was  everywhere  benev- 
olently active.  Putting  jiway  self,  he  added  sobriety  and  watchfulness 
to  prayer  and  fasting.  His  piety  wore  the  monastic  character  of  the 
time,  but  was  not  self-torturing  or  unnatural.  If  we  hear  of  him  making 
the  rock  his  couch,  and  the  stone  his  pillow,  we  read  of  no  inhuman 
scourgings,  or  systematic  emaciations  of  the  body.  In  the  observance  of 
the  mass,  which  was  rare,  he  introduced  no  attempt  at  miracle.  He 
observed  strictly  the  convent  rules,  as  became  its  leader,  yet  was  never 
arbitrary,  but  kindly  subdued  hearts  by  a  noble,  fervent  eloquence.  He 
persevered  in  his  severe  tasks,  letting  no  moment  be  lost,  praying,  reading, 
writing,  as  well  as  lalK)ring  with  his  hands,  putting  forth  great  physical 
exertion.  He  taught  the  brethren  to  till  the  land  and  to  eat  their  own 
bread  (the  baker  of  the  convent  was  an  Anglo-Saxon),  and  even  made 
fruits  grow  on  the  hard  soil.  His  care  extended  to  the  brute  creation ; 
as,  for  example,  when  he  nursed  a  wounded  crane  for  three  days  until  it 
could  fly  ;  or  when,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  caressed  the  iaithiiil  old 
horse  that  brou<j:ht  the  milk  to  the  monasterv,  while  the  animal  seemed 
aware  of  his  master's  approaching  end.  He  admitted  the  lowest  and 
most  despised  to  his  presence.  lie  went  to  the  bedside  of  a  pagan  min- 
strel,  whose  calling  to  a  Christian  was  especially  odious,  and  by  his 
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exhortation  strengthened  him  for  his  last  journey.  With  propriety  could 
Colinan  (the  ahhot  of  the  Northumbrian  Lindisfarne,  now  Holy  Islaud, 
founded  by  the  men  of  lona),  at  the  synod  of  Streoneshalch  (664),  so 
&tal  to  the  Scottish  church,  draw  the  attention  of  his  Roman  autagonist 
to  the  holy  life  of  Columba  and  his  disciples.  God's  Word,  it  was  known, 
was  the  corner-stone  of  their  faith  and  life.  Their  doctrines  were  founded, 
as  Christ  taught,  on  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ.  As  true  apostles,  in 
simplicity,  humility,  sobriety,  and  self-sacrifice,  they  spread  the  evangelical 
faith  on  both  sides  of  the  Grampian  Hills. 

Columba  had  labored  thirty -four  years  in  lona.  The  infirmities  of  old 
age  were  creeping  upon  him,  reminding  him  of  the  journey  home,  which 
be  had  for  four  years  been  expecting.  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  June, 
596,  Columba,  now  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  had  Diormid,  his  faithful 
servant,  lead  him  to  the  monastery  barn,  where  he  blessed  the  grain  in 
store,  thanking  God  that  there  was  sufficient  for  the  brethren  afler  he 
was  gone.  His  words  grieved  Diormid.  But  Columba  bade  him  rejoice 
with  him,  for  called  by  Christ  on  the  Sabbath,  he  would  go  to  his  Sab- 
bath rest  at  midnight.  On  his  way  home,  he  ascended  the  hill  that  over- 
looked the  cloister,  and  with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven  uttered  a  prophetic 
benediction  over  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He  then  returned  to  the  mon- 
astery, and  went  to  the  library,  to  continue  a  copy  of  the  Psalms  already 
begun  by  him.  When  he  came  to  the  words  in  the  thirth-fourth  Psalm, 
AqmrerUes  autem  Dominum  non  minuentur  omni  bono  (^*  They  that  seek 
the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing  "),  he  rose  from  his  work,  and 
said,  "  This  ends  the  page,  and  I  will  cease  here.  Baithen  may  write 
what  follows."  (Baithen,  long  chosen  by  Columba  as  his  successor,  did 
really  complete  the  copy.)  It  was  now  time  for  evening  prayers,  and  he 
went  with  his  brethren  into  the  chapel.  Returning,  he  lay  down  on  his 
bard  couch,  and  committed  to  his  faithful  servant  his  last  wishes  for  the 
brethren  :  "This  is  my  last  commandment  to  you,  my  children,  that  ye 
should  love  one  another  sincerely,  and  be  at  peace.  If  ye  follow  the 
example  of  the  good,  God,  who  strengthens  such,  will  surely  be  with 
you."  These  were  Columba's  last  words.  He  lay  silent  till  midnight. 
When  the  bell  struck  for  the  nocturn  he  rose,  hastened  in  advance  of  the 
rest  into  the  chapel,  and  sank  on  his  knees  before  the  altar  in  prayer. 
He  was  found  in  this  position  by  Diormid,  who  hurried  after  him. 

Death  was  already  imprinted  on  his  glorified  countenance.  Diormid 
tried  to  raise  him  up.  His  eyes  opened  but  once,  looking  kindly  and 
gladly  on  those  around.  His  arm,  as  he  tried  to  lift  it  for  a  blessing, 
proved  too  weak  for  the  service.  Diormid  lifted  the  dying  man's  hand, 
its  weak  gesture  declaring  what  his  lips  could  not  utter.  So  Columba 
died,  in  the  act  of  blessing  his  brethren. 

Three  days  afterwards  he  was  buried.  Three  centuries  later  his  re- 
mains were  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Dunkeld,  fragments  of  his  bones 
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being  kept  there  in  several  shrines.  The  memory  of  Columba  still  leads 
many  travelers  to  lona,  where  the  grand  ruins  and  nine  rows  of  graves 
and  royul  tombs  would  tell  of  him,  though  history  were  mate.  The 
gospel  is  preached  in  lona,  as  pure  and  free  from  error,  ever  since  the 
Ileformatiou,  as  in  the  time  of  Columba.  Two  churches,  one  Estab- 
lished, the  other  Free,  with  their  respective  schools,  still  make  this  small 
island  the  seat  of  living  Christian  faith,  and  of  evangelic  life.  —  B. 


LIFE  III.     AIDAN  OF  NORTH  BRITAIN. 

▲.   D.   600  ?-A.   D.  651.      CELTIC   LEADER, —  BRITISH   ISLES. 

When,  in  the  year  GOO,  Christianity  was  once  more  living  and  tri- 
umphant in  the  south  of  Britain,  the  north  of  England  beyond  the 
Humber  was  still  in  the  pagan  gloom  of  Druidism.  The  day  was  near, 
however,  when,  by  a  strange  succession  of  events,  Northumbria  should  be 
Christian.  Edwin  (son  of  Ella  of  Deira),  robbed  when  a  child  of  his 
father's  throne,  grew  in  exile  to  the  stature  of  a  hero,  and  at  last  was 
master  of  Northumberland.  The  pagan  chieftain  made  his  suit  for  the 
hand  of  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  Christian  king  of  Kent,  and  was 
not  rejected.  Along  with  her  chaplain,  the  bishop  Paulinus,  a  Roman 
missionary,  she  maintained  Christian  belief  and  life  in  the  pagan  courL 
Her  endeavors  at  making  converts  were  successful.  Edwin,  at  the  en- 
treaty of  his  wife,  urged  on  by  the  sagacious  bishop,  consented  that  his 
first  daughter  should  be  baptized.  He  himself  soon  followed  (Easter, 
G27).  The  members  of  his  court,  the  Druid  priests,  and  thousands  of 
his  subjects  received  the  new  religion.  Oratories  and  baptisteries  every- 
where arose.  Northumbria  was  becoming  a  Christian  country.  Sud- 
denly the  promising  field  was  trodden  down.  Edwin  fell  (633)  in  deadly 
battle  against  his  hereditary  foes,  the  Britons.  Within  a  few  weeks  they 
The  EngiiHh  in  burned  down  the  churches,  and  proceeded  to  annihilate 
North  Britain,  ^j^^  Angles  in  Northumbria.  But  within  a  year  the  people 
ventured  battle  boldly  for  their  salvation.  They  called  Oswald,  Edwin*8 
exiled  nephew,  out  of  Scotland,  rallied  to  the  cross  planted  by  him  at 
Deuisburn,  flung  themselves  with  irresistible  valor  on  the  piigau  foe, 
and  van(iuishe<l  him.  Christianity  was  saved,  and  the  church  of  North- 
umbria, guarded  by  a  pious  king,  began  a  new  career  of  growth,  in  entire 
independence  of  the  church  of  Ilome. 

Oswald  had  been  won  to  the  Christian  belief  in  Scotland.  He  had 
received  it  in  the  form  in  which  the  brethren  on  the  island  of  Hy  or 
lona  preached  it.  They,  it  was  said,  held  to  God's  Word  alone,  rejected 
men's  statutes,  and  adorned  their  doctrine  with  a  consistent,  hamble  life. 
Very  naturally  Oswald  was  desirous  of  obtaining  from  them  an  apostle 
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lor  his  people.  First  there  was  sent  him  Gorman,  a  mao  of  ardent  zeal ; 
bat  his  strictness  and  sour  severity  of  disposition  failed  to  win  the  hearts 
of  the  Anglian  seekers  after  salvation.  Cast  down  by  the  unfruitfulness 
of  his  preaching,  he  returned  home  and  bemoaned  to  the  brethren  his 
misfortune.  They  were  filled  with  pain  at  Gorman's  failure,  and  at  the 
tame  time  with  desire  to  send  assistance  to  the  heathen.  Only  Aidan, 
however,  saw  the  reason  why  Gorman  failed.  "  Dear  brother,"  said  he 
to  Gorman,  ^  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  gone  to  work  with  your  ig- 
norant hearers  too  severely,  and  have  not  given  them  first,  as  the  Apostle 
has  (commanded,  the  milk  of  gentle  doctrine,  till  they  were  gradually 
nourished  and  strengthened  by  God's  Word  to  the  reception  of  more 
perfect  teaching  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  higher  commands  of  God." 
Aldan's  quiet  words  impressed  the  assembly.  All  eyes  were  turned  to 
him.  All  tongues  declared  that  he  was  the  man  to  be  the  bishop.  It 
was  decided  to  send  him  to  the  infidel,  ignorant  people,  for  he  possessed, 
above  all  the  rest,  the  gift  of  discernment,  the  mother  of  all  virtues.  So 
Aidan  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Northumberland,  in  the  midst  of  his 
fellows  (635).  His  devoted  ministry  justified  the  trust  that  thus  was 
given  him. 

Ignorant  of  the  Anglian  tongue,  but  furnished  with  the  gift  of  dis- 
cerning spirits,  with  a  gentle  philanthropy  and  sincere  piety,  Aidan  left 
the  cloister  of  lona  and  its  Abbot  Segeui,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
eoart  of  Oswald.  He  found  awaiting  him  a  reception  more  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
than  brotherly.  He  was  kindly  suffered  by  Oswald  to  choose  ^^si^nd. 
his  own  residence  as  bishop.  Remembering  his  beloved  Zona,  Aidan 
msule  choice  of  a  little  island  on  the  east  coast  of  Northumberland,  named 
Lindisfame,  but  since  then,  even  till  now,  called  "The  Holy  Island." 
Lindisfarne  is  parted  from  the  main  land  by  but  two  or  three  miles  of 
sea,  and  in  the  ebb-tide  can  be  reached  on  foot,  and  by  carriage  at  low 
water.  Thence  Aidan  made  his  missionary  journeys.  He  went  afoot, 
in  apostolic  simplicity,  to  the  hovel  of  the  poor  and  the  dwelling  of  the 
rich,  carrying  them  the  gospel  truth.  He  was  often  attended  by  king 
Oswald,  who  acted  as  interpreter.  The  king's  houses  offered  him  oppor- 
tunities for  beginning  mission  stations.  Aidan  would  stop  in  them  for 
days,  and  from  them  undertake  tours  throughout  the  country.  Soon  the 
rising  fame  of  his  piety  and  winning  gentleness  drew  crowds  of  pagans 
from  the  neighboring  districts  of  Scotland  and  North  England  to  his 
preaching.  Thousands  were  baptized.  Plain  baptisteries  were  built; 
gradually  grand  churches  rose  above  them.  The  king's  bounty  endowed 
cloisters  with  lands,  to  secure  the  rising  generation  the  benefits  of  Ghris- 
tian  training  and  education.  Aidan  began  his  school  with  twelve  boys, 
one  of  whom,  Eata,  became  abbot  of  Melrose  and  the  successor  of  Golman 
in  Lindis^ime.  The  teachers  were  brought  from  Scotland.  They  were 
mostly  monks,  drawn  by  Aidan  from  the  mother  convent  of  lona  or 
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some  one  of  its  daughters,  to  support  him  in  his  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel. Thus  the  cloisters  were  schools  of  culture  and  centres  of  church 
life. 

The  women  were  not  behind  the  men  in  religious  zeal.  Hild,  daughter 
of  Hereric,  an  uncle  of  Edwin,  who  with  her  sister  Hereswith  had 
taken  the  veil  in  Chelles,  was  called  by  Aidan  to  come  home,  that  with 
a  few  pious  women  she  might  join  in  convent  life  on  the  river  Wear. 
A  year  later  Aidan  placed  her  over  the  cloister  of  Hartlepool,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Hiu,  the  first  lady  of  North umbria  set  apart  by 
him  to  this  life.  Out  of  this  she  established  in  the  course  of  years 
the  afterwards  renowned  Whitby,  which  became  so  wealthy.  Thus  early 
the  devout  custom  rose  among  English  lords  and  ladies  of  not  only 
establishing  a^id  endowing  religious  houses,  but  presiding  over  and  con- 
trolling them.  Thus  was  a  union  constituted  between  religion  and 
earthly  influences  that  gave  an  especial  character  to  the  public  life  of 
England  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  often  as  Aidan  had  to  do  with  the  great  of  the  earth,  he  was 
very  seldom  a  guest  in  their  castles.  When  he  could  not  decline  the 
royal  invitation  he  would  appear  along  with  one  or  more  of  his  clergy, 
then  betake  himself  again  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  religious  duties, 
to  prayer  in  solitude  and  reading  of  the  Scripture,  to  which  he  ear- 
nestly invited  every  one  about  him.  He  took  presents  from  the  rich  and 
mighty,  only  to  distribute  them  at  once  to  the  needy;  or  he  would  re- 
deem slaves  with  the  money  received,  make  scholars  of  them,  and  train 
them  for  ministers.  He  would  never  court  favors  from  the  rich,  lest 
he  should  lose  the  liberty  of  speech  with  which  he  rebuked  their  vices. 
Yet  he  gave  praises  when  deserved.  Once  when  he  sat  at  Oswald's 
hospitable  board,  as  they  were  about  to  begin  the  meal,  an  officer  of 
the  court  entered,  and  announced  that  a  con^)any  of  beggars  were 
gathered  on  the  street,  beseeching  the  royal  alms.  At  once  Oswald 
sent  out  a  silver  dish,  its  contents  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  with 
orders  that,  when  this  was  done,  the  dish  should  be  broken  into  pieces 
and  these  be  distributed  as  alms.  Aidan  was  touched  at  seeing  such. 
goodness,  and  taking  the  king's  right  hand  exclaimed,  ''May  this  hand 
never  grow  old."  Evidently  he  used  the  words  of  the  king's  liberality, 
but  they  were  understood  by  the  faith  of  that  day  as  a  prediction  of 
the  incorruptibloness  of  the  arm.  After  the  king's  death  in  the  battle 
of  Maserfeld  (642)  it  was  borne  from  the  battle-field  as  a  relic,  and 
preserved  in  a  silver  box  in  Bamborough.  Oswald's  last  breath  was  a 
prayer  for  his  people. 

Aidan  was  not  behind  his  royal  friend  in  liberality.  An  example  may 
Aidan  and  tho  ^®  given.  Among  Aidan's  princely  adherents  was  Oswin, 
kings.  ^Q  meek,  lovable,  and  remarkably  handsome  king  of  Deira. 

He  lived  in  close  friendship  with  his  neighbor  Oswald,  king  of 
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When  the  latter  had  fallen,  the  relations  between  the  two  courts  were 
distorbed.     Oswia,  Oswald's  brother  and  successor,  took  a  mortal  spite 
tgainst  Oswin,  no  one  knew  why.     Aidan  was  pained  at  seeing  it,  and 
feared  the  worst  for  his  favorite.     The  bishop  had  been  presented  by 
Oswin,  oat  of  sincere  friendship,  with  a  beautiful  and  splendidly  equipped 
Ikorse,  to  aid  him  in  his  long  journeys  and  in  his  crossing  of  rivers, 
mdan  had  used  the  horse  but  a  few  times,  when,  a  poor  fellow  on  the 
road  asking  him  for  alms,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  gave  it 
to  the  beggar.     Oswin  heard  of  the  excessive  liberality  of  Aidan,  and  in 
a  Tisit  chided  him  in  a  friendly  way.     The  bishop  replied,  "  What  say 
70Q,kiDg:  Do  you  estimate  the  son  of  a  mare  more  highly  than  the  Son 
of  God  ?  ^    The  heart  of  Oswin  was  touched  by  the  words.     They  re- 
mained in  his  mind  during  the  chase  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
his  attendants.     On  his  return  he  stood  on  the  hearth  to  warm  himself, 
gaye  a  servant  his  sword,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  man  of  God,  and  begged 
his  pardon.     "  In  the  future,"  said  he,  "  I  will  never  again  sit  in  judg- 
ment, whatever  or  how  much  soever  of  my  means  thou  givest  to  the 
Sod  of  God."     Aidan,  in  tears,    raised  him  up.     He  was  not  merely 
melted  by  such  willing  humility  in  the  prince.      He  had  the  thought 
forced  on  him  that  a  prince  so  humble  was  too  good  for  this  world. 
Tnrnmg  to  the  presbyters  near,  he  said  in  Scotch,  so  that  the  others 
present  could   not  understand,   **  I  know  the  king  cannot  live  long, 
for  I  never  saw  a  humble  king  before.     I  conclude  that  sudden  death 
will  take  him  away  ;   for  this   people  is  not  worthy  to  -have  such  a 
master." 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence  Oswin  fell  under  the  fatal  sword  of 
Ethelwin,  whom  Oswiu  had  bribed  to  his  murder.  The  foreboding 
proved  a  prophecy.  Aidan  survived  his  royal  pupil  twelve  days.  He 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  episcopate  (August 
31,651),  at  Bamborough,  a  royal  residence,  near  Lindisfarne.  Here 
k  founded  a  church,  and  adjoining  it  a  room,  in  which  he  lived  when 
he  left  the  island,  as  he  often  did  for  the  sake  of  preaching.  When 
k  grew  sick  a  tent  was  stretched  for  him  on  an  outside  pillar  of  the 
^vch.  Leaning  against  the  column,  he  quietly  breathed  his  life  out. 
His  hody  was  taken  across  to  the  island,  and  placed  in  the  churchyard 
^  his  brethren.  When  Finan,  his  successor,  also  from  lona,  builded 
afterwards  upon  Lindisfarne  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Peter,  made  of  oak, 
*fter  the  Scottish  fashion,  and  covered  with  reeds,  the  bones  of  the  first 
>l>hotwere  lifted  and  laid  at  the  right  of  the  altar.  When  the  third 
>hhot  of  Lindisfarne,  Colman,  along  with  his  Scotchmen,  left  the  island 
forever  (664),  he  carried  a  part  of  the  bones  with  him.  That  won- 
der Working  was  ascribed  to  Aidan's  remains  was  in  accordance  with 
^  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  the  church  that  had  enjoyed  his  labors. 
^^  gives  Aidan,  as  an  apostle  of  Northumbria,  the  lofty  and  deserved 
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title  of  a  perfect  Christian  and  teacher.  Yet  he  blames  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  lona  brethren  in  that  they  were  schismatics  about  keeping 
Easter.  —  B. 


LIFE  IV.    AUSTIN  OF   ENGLAND. 

A.    D.   645 f-A.    D.    605.      LATIN    LEADER,  —  BRITISH   ISLES. 

The  name  of  Aastin  (or  Augustine),  endeared  to  the  world  of  Chris* 
tian  thought  by  the  holy  bishop  of  Hippo,  is  made  precious  in  the  world 
of  missions,  also,  by  the  apostle  of  the  pagan  Saxons.  Ever  since  450 
(or  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the  North  African  Augustine),  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  had  been  coming  from  the  Continent  to  Britain  for 
purposes  of  conquest.  The  old  Britons,  Celts  by  race,  whom  Julias 
Caesar  first  had  invaded,  had  now,  as  subjects  of  the  Bomau  Empire,  been 
acquainted  with  Christianity  for  centuries.  They  had  felt  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  though  not  severely,  yet  the  race  had  never  been  imbued 
with  tlic  religion  of  Christ.  Bather,  like  the  Celtic  race  on  the  Conti- 
nent, it  had  been  hurt  intellectually  by  the  Boman  power.  Its  ancient 
vigor  had  been  crushed.  Now  that  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  West  was 
gone,  its  protecting  legions  withdrawn,  they  were  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  wild  tribes  of  Picts  and  Scots  pouring  from  the  north. 
Hence  Vortigern,  the  king  of  Kent,  called  in  the  Saxon  sea-kings  to  his 
assistance.  They  came,  and  in  fierce  battles,  with  fearful  devastations^ 
Saxons  in  Eng-  ^^^^  Conquered  Southeast  Britain,  naming  it  Angle-land 
*'^**-  or  England.     As  Christianity  had  driven  out  Celtic  Dmid. 

ism,  so  now  the  cruel  worship  of  "Wodan  spread  everywhere  under  the 
heathen  Angles  and  Saxons.  This  handsome,  strong,  blonde,  savage 
people  magnified  one  virtue,  —  that  of  bravery  in  war.  Their  fearless 
enterprise  trod  the  waves  in  tiny  barks  and  terrified  peaceful  communi- 
ties, as  they  came  on  them  with  their  battle-axes.  They  never  thought 
of  mercy.  They  vented  their  wrath  upon  their  foes,  even  of  their  own 
race,  by  putting  them  to  the  swortl  or  selling  them  as  slaves.  Yet  they 
bore  in  their  fierce  bosoms  a  large  heart,  and,  as  was  shown  in  their 
brave,  handsome  faces,  were  a  race  highly  endowed  by  their  Creator. 

The  l^ritish  Christians  were  not  so  depraved  as  to  be  unable  to  com- 
municato  some  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  their  conquerors.  While 
the  towns  were  corrupt,  the  people  of  the  country  and  the  mountains 
were  more  pure.  Since  the  days  of  Patrick  (430),  those  of  the  Scotch 
coast  and  of  Southwest  Britain  had,  through  pious  abbots  and  the  clois- 
ters they  founded,  been  given  new  zeal  for  holy  life  and  Christian  knowl- 
edge. Of  especial  renown  was  the  British  convent  of  Bangor,  to  which 
thousands  of  monks  gathered,  working  with  their  hands,  fasting,  praying, 
and  laboring  for  souls.     But  between  victors  and  vanquished  there  was 
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mo  enmity,  ever  kept  alive  by  fresh  wars,  and  hindering  for  generations 
ADj  friendship  between  Britons  and  Angles.  Far  more  natural  were  it 
for  the  latter  to  unite  with  the  Christian  Franks  across  the  channel, 
especially  after  one  of  the  kings  of  •Kent,  named  Ethel bert,  had  married 
Bertha,  daughter  of  the  Frank  king  Charibert,  at  Paris  (about  600). 
By  the  marriage  contract  the  princess  was  allowed  the  practice  of  her 
religion  under  bishop  Luidhard,  who  had  accompanied  her,  and  to  set 
up  divine  service  in  a  church  which  still  remained  from  the  Roman 
ftword  at  Canterbury,  then  called  Dorovernum.  Not  from  France,  how- 
ever, were  Christian  missions  to  come  to  the  Angles,  but  jj^,^  Austin 
from  Rome.  The  occasion  of  their  rise  is  told  by  Bede,  *»^®  ^  ^  »«'**• 
the  Anglo-Saxon  historian,  rightly  named  the  Venerable,  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  legend :  — 

Once  upon  a  time  there  appeared  some  merchants  in  Rome  with 
new  merchandise,  for  which,  as  they  offered  it  in  market,  they  found 
ready  purchasers.  Among  the  passers-by  was  Gregory,  who  afterwards 
became  pope  and  was  given  the  name  of  Great.  Seeing  some  youths  of 
goodly  form,  fair  face,  and  waving  hair,  who  were  exposed  for  sale  along 
with  the  rest,  he  asked  from  what  land  they  had  come.  He  was  told 
from  Britain,  where  the  people  were  of  this  appearance.  He  asked 
whether  the  islanders  were  pagan  or  Christian.  The  answer  was  made 
him  that  they  were  pagan.  He  sighed  then,  and  said,  ''  Oh,  what  a  pity 
that  men  of  such  glorious  looks  should  be  ruled  by  the  prince  of  darkness, 
that  with  such  outward  charm  they  should  lack  inward  grace.^  He  asked 
what  the  name  of  their  people  was.  When  told  "  Angles  "  (Angli),  *'  In- 
deed,'' said  he,  "  they  have  angels*  faces,  and  must  be  made  to  be  partakers 
with  the  angels  in  heaven."  Further,  he  inquired  from  what  province  they 
bad  been  brought.  "  Deiri,"  was  the  answer.  "  Indeed,"  he  cried,  "  from 
wrath  \de  ira]  saved,  and  to  Christ's  mercy  called.  And  what  is  the  name 
of  their  king?  **  "  Aella,"  ^  was  the  answer.  At  once  he  said,  still  with  a 
play  of  words,  ^  Then  shall  Allelujah,  praise  the  Lord,  yet  be  sung  among 
them."  He  could  not  rest,  but  begged  Pelagius,  then  pope,  to  allow  him 
to  go  to  preach  salvation  to  the  Angles  of  Britain.  He  obtained  per- 
mission, and  set  out.  But  the  people  of  Rome  would  not  give  him  up, 
and  obliged  the  pope  to  call  him  back. 

Not  long  after  that,  Pelagius  died,  and  Gregory  succeeded  him.  He 
purchased  in  France  English  boys,  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  who 
were  captives  of  war,  and  brought  them  up  in  convents  at  Rome,  to  be 
employed  for  the  conversion  of  their  country-folk.  But  whether  from 
the  youths  not  proving  fit  for  the  work,  or  from  his  unwillingness  to 
wait  till  they  were  mature,  or  from  queen  Bertha  stirring  him  up,  it 
may  be,  to  take  hold  of  the  work  vigorously  and  immediately,  he  re- 

1  AdU,  king  of  Deiri,  a  little  kingdom  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Homber,  in  the  east 
part  of  what  it  now  Yorkshire.   He  died  588. 
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solved  to  send  to  Kent  a  priest  named  Austin,  hb  former  comrade  in 
convent-life,  and  with  him  forty  monks.^ 

In  the  year  596,  the  missionary,  with  his  companions,  took  his  de- 
parture. His  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  yet  his  way  over  the  land  of  the 
Franks  was  smoothed  by  testimonials  from  Gregory  to  the  king  and 
nobles,  asking  that  neede<l  help  and  interpreters  be  furnished  him.  The 
Franks,  well  acquainted  with  the  life  and  manner  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  over  the  channel,  could  hardly  paint  their  rudeness  and  savagery 
in  strong  enough  colors.  They  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  a  perilous 
enterprise,  which  would  certainly  be  fruitless.  The  picture  had  truth  in 
it,  but  was  overdrawn.  Possibly  the  Irish,  Scotch,  or  British  preachers 
and  exiles,  from  the  bitter  hostility  l)etwecn  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  them, 
had  portrayed  their  foes  and  oppressors  to  the  Franks  in  the  darkest  pos- 
sible colors.  The  evangelists  were  frightened.  Austin  returned  to  Rome 
to  tell  the  news  to  tlie  pope,  and  to  move  him  to  give  up  the  enterprise 
and  recall  his  envoys.  But  Gregory  instilled  courage  into  him,  persisting 
in  commanding  him  to  go. 

Austin  was  a  man  of  obedience  and  prayer.  He  went,  and  in  the 
year  597  landed  not  far  from  Dover,  on  an  island  named  by  the  Britons 
Ills  arriYAi  in  Ruithina,  by  the  Angles  Thanet.  It  is  on  the  east  coast  of 
England.  Kent,  where  the  Thames  mingles  with  the  ocean.     The  spot, 

celebrated  as  fruitful  and  fertile,  is  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  an  island 
now,  for  it  is  separated  from  the  main  land  only  by  a  brook  (Wantsum 
River),  which  flows  between  Ramsgate  and  Margate.  Mark  !  On  this 
Isle  of  Thanet,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  the  Saxons  landed ;  at  first 
as  allies  of  the  Britons,  but  soon  as  their  destroyers !  Here  the  messen- 
gers of  Christ,  coming  from  Rome,  landed,  bringing  salvation,  —  though 
not  indeed  without  human  additions  and  corruptions, — the  cause  of  future 
wars  and  sorrows.  From  Thanet  Austin  announced  to  king  Ethelbert 
that  he  hud  come  from  Rome  to  bring  him  good  tidings  ;  whoever  would 
heed  and  obey  was  sure  of  eternal  joy  in  heaven,  and  an  everlasting 
kingdom  in  the  company  of  the  true  God.  The  king  assigned  him  the 
Isle  of  Thauet  for  a  residence,  provided  him  and  his  companions  with 
necessaries,  but  bade  him  wait  till  he  had  considered  the  matter  and 
come  to  a  conclusion.  Not  long  after,  he  betook  himself,  with  his  reti- 
nue, to  the  island,  sat  down  under  the  open  sky,  and  ordered  the  messen- 
gers of  Christ  before  him.  He  would  not  meet  them  in  a  house,  for  his 
people  supposed  that  if  the  strangers  were  at  all  skilled  in  witchcraft, 
they  could,  in  a  confined  room,  more  easily  ensnare  and  overpower  him. 

1  Some  time  before,  Grep:ory,  who  was  of  rich  and  noble  family,  and  had  held  high 
offices  of  state,  had  devoted  himself  wholly  to  church  senice,  and  turned  his  residenct 
into  a  cloister,  for  the  training  of  monks  for  the  church.    He  had  in  his  mind  a  school  of 

Ereachers  and  missionaries,  after  the  notions  and  needs  of  that  age.  His  house  is  said  to 
ave  been  on  Mount  Coelus,  in  Kome,  which  looks  down  on  the  Colosseum,  and  where  oow 
is  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory.  There,  we  may  imagine,  Austin  was  trained  and  prep«nd 
for  his  work. 
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The  moukfl  came  to  the  interview  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  church  in 
Rome.  First  came  a  silver  crucifix,  instead  of  a  banner ;  then  a  picture 
of  Christ ;  then  the  procession  of  monks,  chanUng  litanies  and  prayers, 
commending  themselves  and  the  Angles  to  the  mercy  of  God.  The  king 
bade  them  sit  down,  and  listened  to  their  discourse.  He  then  replied  : 
**  These  are  beautiiiil  words  and  promises  which  you  bring ;  but  as  they 
are  new  and  doubtful,  I  cannot  at  once  give  them  assent,  and  leave  the 
old  faith  which  I  and  the  Angles  have  so  long  accepted.  But  as  you 
have  come  as  strangers  from  so  far,  on  purpose,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  tell 
us  what  you  believe  to  be  good  and  true,  we  will  not  harm  you,  but  give 
jou  friendly  shelter  and  the  necessary  support.  Neither  will  we  hinder 
yoor  preaching  and  winning  any  you  can  as  converts  to  your  faith." 

Everything  afterwards  was  in  keeping  with  this  friendly  and  sensible 
reception.  The  capital  of  Kent  (Dorovernum,  afterward  Cantwaraburk, 
DOW  Canterbury),  which  was  near  by,  was  indicated  as  a  residence. 
Into  it  the  missionaries  from  Bome  entered  with  the  same  solemnities 
which  had  been  observed  at  the  first  interview.  At  once  they  began 
amid  £Bistings,  prayers,  and  vigils  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  receiving  only 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  showing  themselves  ready  to  meet  everything, 
even  death,  for  their  belief.  They  were  allowed  to  celebrate  divine  wor- 
ship publicly  in  the  church  of  the  queen.  Before  long  they  won  the  king 
bj  the  sweet  promises  of  the  gospel,  by  their  holy  walk,  and  by  strange 
things  that  came  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  With  many  of  his  people 
he  gave  himself  to  be  baptized.  A  great  awakening  followed.  The 
king,  rejoicing  in  the  increase  of  the  church,  refrained  from  every  show 
of  compulsion,  but  welcomed  the  believing  with  hearty  love  as  fellow- 
heirs  of  heaven.  He  had  learned  from  Austin  that  Christ's  service  must 
be  voluntary  and  not  forced. 

Ethelbert's  baptism  took  place  in  the  year  597  (at  Whitsuntide).  By 
the  close  of  the  year  near  ten  thousand  of  his  people  had  followed  him ; 
Austin,  by  Gregory's  instruction,  now  went  to  the  archbishop  of  Aries, 
to  be  made  a  bishop.  The  old  church  of  St.  Salvador  at  Canterbury, 
dadng  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  repaired  and  made  a  cathedral. 
Outside  the  city  walls  was  builded  the  cloister  and  church  of  Peter  and 
P&ul ;  here  and  there  arose  Christian  chapels.  Austin  He  ohristiaoizes 
•ought  from  Gregory,  to  whom  he  reported  everything,  und.***  "^ 
fresh  assistants  and  instructors  for  his  rapidly  enlarging  field.  The 
l*tter  did  all  he  could,  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  against  pride 
*'  his  success  and  the  wonders  wrought  by  God  through  him.  The 
Lord  had  let  the  unrighteous  do  wonders,  and  had  said  to  the  disciples : 
*'Kejoice  not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you,  but  rather  rejoice 
^Qse  your  names  are  written  in  heaven."  The  new  bishop  used  ex- 
cellent judgment  in  his  work,  yet  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  questions  of 
^orch  worship  and  order  that  were  presented,  nor  had  he  any  one  near 
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him  to  consult.  He  perceived  the  importance  of  every  detail  in  his  field  of 
labor.  He  had  uoticed  differences  in  the  services  of  the  Roman  and  Gallic 
churches,  although  thej  both  held  the  same  belief.  He  inquired  of 
Grt^gory  whether  he  should  bind  the  new  English  church  strictly  to  the 
Eoman  usage.  The  answer  was :  ^^  You,  my  brother,  are  used  to  the 
Roman  way,  in  whicli  you  have  been  brought  up.  But  I  ad\ise  you, 
wherever  you  find  anything  pleasing  to  Almighty  God,  whether  in  the 
Roman,  Gallic,  or  any  other  church,  judiciously  to  accept  it,  and  order 
the  English  church,  so  young  still  in  the  faith,  afler  the  very  best  way, 
embodying  in  her  the  choicest  results  you  have  obtained  firom  many 
churches.  For  it  is  not  the  place  which  consecrates  the  service,  but 
the  service  which  consecrates  the  ])lace.  Therefore,  choose  from  each 
church  what  is  pious,  right,  and  helpful  to  devotion,  bind  them  together 
like  a  nosegay,  and  incorporate  them  into  the  church  laws  of  the  Sax- 
ons, to  be  received  by  them  into  their  hearts."  In  this  way  the  door 
was  opened  to  the  new  bishop  to  accept  many  good  things  from  the 
oppressed  British  church.  Also  the  command  of  Gregory  to  destroy 
the  idol  temples  was  withdrawn,  and  Austin  was  advised  to  arrange 
them  for  Christian  worship,  and  to  dedicate  the  places  of  sacrifice  dear 
to  the  heathen  to  the  service  of  the  living  God.  The  day  celebrated 
by  the  pagans  with  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  banquets,  in  honor  of  their 
gods,  was  to  be  an  annual  church  festival  for  the  glad  remembrance  of 
the  saints,  with  sacred  songs,  and  suppers  in  huts  erected  around  the 
chu relies.  Thus  had  the  Lonl  condescended  to  Israel ;  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  withdraw  their  hard  hearts  at  once  from  their  cherished 
customs. 

No  s«)oner  was  a  beginning  fairly  made  in  Kent  than  Gregory  wished 
all  the  Anglian  part  of  Britain  to  be  inclosed  in  the  gospel  net,  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  Western  church.  Two  archbishops  were  provided 
for,  each  to  have  twelve  bishops.  Their  residences  were  to  be  in  London 
and  in  York.  The  two  cities  were  still  under  pagan  kings.  Yet  the  • 
plan  so  full  of  faith  was  realized.  Before  one  hundred  years  the  entire 
nation  was  won  to  tlie  Christian  confession ;  but  the  archbishopric  that 
Austin  filled  was  connected  for  all  future  times  with  Canterbury.  Two 
of  tlie  later  assistants  in  the  mission  were  made  bishops :  Mellitus  ia 
London,  ordained  by  Austin  himself,  and  Justin  in.  Rochester. 

When  Austin  was  made  bisliop,  he  was  charged  to  take  an  oversight 
of  the  surviving  British  church.     Though  weak  in  numbers,  by  the  he](:> 
of  holy  men,  in  cloisters  closely  united  and  prosperous,  it  had  maintain< 
AuHtin  and  the     ^^®  existence  and  preserved  its  independence  entire,  miti 
Celtic  church.      i\^^i  (j^y,     j^  ^as  right  in  not  considering  itself  a  part  o: 
the  church  of  Rome.     Its  tradition  of  Piaster,  its  tonsure,  which 
not  in  the  form  of  a  circle  but  of  a  crescent,  and  many  another 
custom  indicated  a  diflferent  origin  and  also  an  independent  growth.    Kl^ 
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cooscioiis  of  its  own  unfettered  spiritnal  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  had  to  admit  that  it  did  not  differ  from  the  Roman  church  in  essential 
doctrine^  and  that  it  belonged  to  a  nationality  hopelessly  declining ;  nor 
oould  it  deny  that  it  used  the  Latin  as  the  universal  church  language,  and 
needed  imion  with  some  larger  body.  It  had  gone  to  South  France, 
even  in  the  fifth  century,  for  help  in  its  religious  life,  and  for  doctrinal 
trmining.  But  the  gloomy  consciousness  of  an  unpleasant  truth  only 
whetted  its  opposition.  A  meeting  was  arranged  by  king  Ethelbert 
(601)  between  the  abbot  of  Bangor  monastery  (in  West  Britain,  on  the 
Isle  of  Anglesea,  near  Chester)  and  archbishop  Austin.  It  was  to 
take  place  at  the  half-way  point  between  their  homes,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Worcester,  under  an  oak,  which  was  for  this  reason  named 
Austin's  oak.  The  abbot  of  Bangor,  Dinooth  by  name,  is  said  to  have 
m^  a  written  proposition  for  his  submission  with  a  declaration  in  the  old 
British  language,  as  follows :  '^  Be  it  distinctly  known,  that  we,  all  and 
aeTerally,  are  obedient  and  subject  to  the  Church  of  Grod,  the  pope  at 
Rome,  and  every  true  and  devout  Christian  ;  are  bound  to  love  each 
one  in  his  place  with  perfect  love,  and  by  every  manner  of  help  to  prove 
oorselves,  in  word  and  deed,  the  children  of  God.  Further  than  this,  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  obedience  owing  him  whom  you  name 
pope,  nor  that  he  rightfully  can  or  should  ask  to  be  called  the  father  of 
fiuhers.  All  proper  obedience  we  are  always  ready  to  render  him  and 
every  Christian.  Moreover  we  are  under  the  direction  of  bishop  Caerlio 
of  Osca,  who  is  our  overseer,  under  God,  in  all  spiritual  affairs.*'  These 
words,  even  though  their  authenticity  be  doubtful,  fairly  express  the 
spirit  of  independence  which  possessed  those  men  of  Grod.  They  did 
not  resign  it,  in  the  negotiations  under  Austin's  oak. 

Austin  effected  nothing,  though  he  held  long  conferences,  and  with  his 

companions  poured  out  entreaties,  warnings,  and  reproaches.    The  Britons 

itood  by  their  traditions.     At  length,  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  and 

psinful  dispute,  Austin  proposed  an  ordeal,  quite  in  accordance  with  the 

spirit  of  the  times.     Let  a  sick  man  be  produced,  and  he  whose  prayers 

cored  him  would  be  the  one  whose  faith  and  practice  should  be  judged 

pleasmg  in  the  sight  of  God  and  deserving  of  general  acceptance.     The 

other  side  agreed,  though  reluctantly,  and  a  blind  Angle  was  brought  in. 

The  Britons  in  vain  attempted  his  healing.     Austin  cured  him  by  his 

prayers.     The  Britons  acknowledged  that  Austin's  way  was  orthodox, 

hot  yet  could  not  give  up  their  old  customs  without  the  consent  of  their 

^thren.     A  second  meeting  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  their  side  was 

to  be  more  largely  represented.     In  this  second  meeting  (603)  Dinooth 

•Ppeared  with  seven  British  bishops  and  several  of  their  ^^  q^j^j^  ^^^^ 

^scholars  from  the  Bangor  monastery.    On  tlieir  way  they  ®p"  ^^  AuBtin. 

^ted  a  hermit,  famous  for  his  piety  and  wisdom,  and  inquired  whether 

^y  should  leave  their  traditions  for  Austin's  doctrine.     He  replied,  ^*  If 
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he  be  a  man  of  God,  then  follow  him."  ''And  how  shall  we  know 
that?"  said  they.  He  answered,  "The  Lord  says,  'Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart'  If  Ana- 
tin  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  we  may  believe  that  he  bears  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  and  teaches  others  to  bear  it  But  if  he  is  hard  and  prond,  he  is 
not  of  God,  and  his  words  do  not  concern  us."  Then  ihey  inquired 
further:  "And  how  may  we  best  know  this?"  "Arrange  it,"  said  he, 
"  that  Austin,  with  his  company,  shall  arrive  first  at  the  place  of  meeting; 
then  if  he  rise  at  your  approach,  know  that  ho  is  a  servant  of  Crod,  and 
lend  him  a  willing  ear;  but  if  he  contemn  you,  and  do  not  rise,  you  hav- 
ing the  greater  number,  then  you  may  contemn  him  also."  The  advice 
was  taken.  Austin  did  not  rise,  wishing  not  to  yield  aught  of  his  dignity 
as  archbishop.  They  took  offense,  accused  him  of  pride,  and  set  them- 
selves to  contradict  him.  Austin  answered  gently,  "  Though  in  many 
things  you  oppose  our  customs  and  those  of  the  church  universal,  I  will 
put  up  ^vith  everything,  if  you  will  agree  with  us  in  three  particulars : 
1.  Celebrate  Easter  at  the  proper  time.  2.  Administer  baptism,  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Holy  Apostolic 
Roman  Church.  3.  Join  us  in  evangelizing  the  Angles."  But  they  re- 
fused everything,  saying  to  one  another,  "  As  he  would  not  rise  at  our 
approach,  he  will  look  down  on  us  the  more  when  we  have  made  oar- 
selves  subject  to  him  as  our  archbishop."  At  last  Austin  closed  the  dis- 
cussion with  these  prophetic  words :  "  If  you  will  not  accept  peace  from 
your  brethren,  you  will  be  forced  to  accept  war  from  your  enemies.  If 
you  will  not  preach  to  the  Saxons  the  way  of  life,  you  will  suffer  at  their 
hands  the  penalty  of  death."  To  predict  this  required  but  a  caretol 
look  into  the  condition  of  the  Britons  at  that  moment.  The  fulfillment 
came  so  strangely  as  to  be  regarded  as  by  the  hand  of  Grod.  Austin  died 
in  605.  Eight  years  later,  or  ten  years  after  the  fruitless  conference,  the 
pagan  king  of  Northumbria,  Etbelred,  fell  on  the  Britons  with  a  great 
army.  Tlie  British  priests  and  monks  of  Bangor  fasted  three  days,  gath- 
ering in  the  open  air  and  praying  God  for  victory.  The  British  army 
was  beaten.  When  it  was  told  the  victor  how  the  monks  prayed  agrunst 
him,  he  cried,  "  Then  if  they  pray  God  against  us,  they  fight  us,  even  i£ 
they  bear  no  weapons ! "  He  caused,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  all 
slaughtered  together,  some  twelve  hundred  men,  and  Bangor  destroyed. 

At  a  later  day  this  cruel  deed  was  repaid  by  British  monks  from  th^ 
isle  of  Hy  (lona)  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Northumbrians,  and 
king  Oswald.  In  the  year  664  came  the  peaceful  union  of  the 
and  Roman  churches.  The  gospel  bore  fruit  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  ; 
yet  a  few  centuries  later  they  had  to  take  from  the  Normans  what  the^ 
had  visited  on  the  ancient  Britons. 

Those  who  are  disturbed  in  their  minds  at  the  history  of  Grod*8  kin^* 
dom  not  falling  out  exactly  according  to  their  ideas  seek  to  detra^^ 
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from  the  merit  of  Austin's  work  among  the  Angles,  becaose  he  brought 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  into  subjection  to  Rome.  They  y^^^  j^^^^ 
do  not  reflect  that  the  combat  with  Rome  contributed  achie^** 
greatly  to  strengthen  and  elevate  the  English  people.  Let  us  be  vexed 
with  sin,  on  whichever  side  we  find  it ;  GU)d  will  judge.  But  blessed  is 
the  man  who  brings  a  pagan  people  to  believe  in  the  world's  Saviour. 
Blessed  truly  is  the  name  of  Austin,  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
<<  He  hath  done  what  he  could."  —  H.  E.  S. 


LIFE  V.    BEDE  THE  VENERABLE. 

▲.  D.   S73-A.  D.   735.      SAXON   LEADER,  —  BBITISH  ISLES. 

The  first  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  to  West  Europe  a  dark 
smd  wiproductive  period.  The  entire  Middle  Ages  may  not  be  thus  char- 
acterized ;  their  beginnings  may  be  so  styled  with  perfect  correctness. 
The  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  had  been  destroyed  during  the  migra- 
&m  of  nations  by  the  Gk>thic  races.  The  last  remnants  in  the  provinces 
gone.  The  new  Germanic  states  of  Middle  and  West  Europe 
only  beginning  to  develop.  They  did  not  indeed  lack  in  the 
strength  of  young  life,  certainly  not  in  its  rudeness.  The*  light  of  classic 
lesming  and  art  was  extinguished,  with  but  a  glimmer  here  and  there 
Tisible.  A  new  life  and  activity  in  science  and  art  had  scarce  begun  in 
the  nations  lately  possessed  for  the  first  time  of  Christianity. 

When,  in  the  midst  of  such  an  age,  a  man  appears  who  not  only  faith- 

fiilly  goards  the  acquisitions  of  the  past,  but  with  sincere  piety  and  warm 

Kil  for  God's  cause  makes  his  light  shine  among  his  fellows,  he  gleams 

vith  a  double    radiance  against  the  dark  background  of  his  period. 

Ibis  was  the  case  with  the  Venerable  Bede. 

He  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  race.     What  was  the  situation  of  his  people 

tsd  country  ?     Divided  in  the  several  provinces  of  England,  after  the 

tribtl  divisions  of  the  German   conquerors,  into  Saxons  and  Angles, 

Jutes  and  Danes.      The  so-called  Heptarchy  still   existed ;  of  all  the 

Kfea  kingdoms  (Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,   East  Saxony,   East  Anglia, 

Herds,  and  Northumbria),  the  most  extensive  by  far  was  Northumbria, 

Bede's  native  country.     At  the  time  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 

^tory,  the  German  tribes  possessed  themselves  of  the  land,  and  drove 

^  Britons,  already  adherents  of  the  Christian  church,  to  the  western 

Men,  they  were  themselves  devoted  to  the  Teutonic  paganism.     A 

ee&tory  and  a  half  later  came  Austin  and  his  monks,  sent  by  Gregory 

^  Great,  as  missionaries.  '  Three  generations  pass  and  Christianity  is 

^tiompfaant,  though  not  without  having  first  met  many  a  severe  discom- 

faffe. 
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he  be  a  man  of  God,  then  follow  him."  ^And  how  shall  we  know 
that?"  said  they.  He  answered,  "The  Lord  says,  ^Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart'  If  Aaa- 
tin  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  we  may  believe  that  he  bears  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  and  teaches  others  to  bear  it  But  if  he  is  hard  and  proad,  he  is 
not  of  God,  and  his  words  do  not  concern  us."  Then  they  inqnired 
further:  "And  how  may  we  best  know  this?"  "Arrange  it,"  said  he, 
"  that  Austin,  with  his  company,  shall  arrive  first  at  the  place  of  meeting; 
then  if  he  rise  at  your  approach,  know  that  he  is  a  servant  of  Grod,  and 
lend  him  a  willing  ear;  but  if  he  contemn  you,  and  do  not  rise,  you  hav- 
ing the  greater  number,  then  you  may  contemn  him  also."  The  advice 
was  taken.  Austin  did  not  rise,  wishing  not  to  yield  aught  of  his  dignity 
as  archbishop.  They  took  offense,  accused  him  of  pride,  and  set  them- 
selves to  contradict  him.  Austin  answered  gently,  "Though  in  many 
things  you  oppose  our  customs  and  those  of  the  church  universal,  I  will 
put  up  with  everything,  if  you  will  agree  with  us  in  three  particnlars : 
1.  Celebrate  Easter  at  the  proper  time.  2.  Administer  baptism,  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Holy  Apostolic 
Roman  Church.  3.  Join  us  in  evangelizing  the  Angles."  But  they  re* 
fused  everything,  saying  to  one  another,  "  As  he  would  not  rise  at  onr 
approach,  he  will  look  down  on  us  the  more  when  we  have  made  our- 
selves subject  to  him  as  our  archbishop."  At  last  Austin  closed  the  dis- 
cussion with  these  prophetic  words :  "  If  jrou  will  not  accept  peace  from 
your  brethren,  you  will  be  forced  to  accept  war  from  your  enemies.  If 
you  will  not  preach  to  the  Saxons  the  way  of  life,  you  will  suffer  at  their 
hands  the  penalty  of  death."  To  predict  this  required  but  a  carefbl 
look  into  the  condition  of  the  Britons  at  that  moment  The  fulfillment 
came  so  strangely  as  to  be  regarded  as  by  the  hand  of  God.  Austin  died 
in  605.  Eight  years  later,  or  ten  years  after  the  fruitless  conference,  the 
pagan  king  of  Northumbria,  Ethelred,  fell  on  the  Britons  with  a  great 
army.  Tlie  British  priests  and  monks  of  Bangor  fasted  three  days,  gath- 
ering in  the  open  air  and  praying  God  for  victory.  The  Bridsh  army 
was  beaten.  When  it  was  told  the  victor  how  the  monks  prayed  against 
him,  he  cried,  "  Then  if  they  pray  God  against  us,  they  fight  us,  even  if 
they  bear  no  weapons  I "  He  caused,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  all 
slaughtered  together,  some  twelve  hundred  men,  and  Bangor  destroyed. 

At  a  later  day  this  cruel  deed  was  repaid  by  British  monks  from  the 
isle  of  Hy  (lona)  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Northumbrians,  and  to 
king  Oswald.  In  the  year  664  came  the  peaceful  union  of  the  British 
and  Roman  churches.  The  gospel  bore  fruit  among  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
yet  a  few  centuries  later  they  had  to  take  from  the  Normans  what  they 
had  visited  on  the  ancient  Britons. 

Those  who  are  disturbed  in  their  minds  at  the  history  of  God's  king- 
dom not  falling  out  exactly  according  to  their  ideas  seek  to  detraot 
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from  the  merit  of  Austin's  work  among  the  Angles,  because  he  brought 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  into  subjection  to  Rome.  They  y^^^  j^^^^ 
do  Dot  reflect  that  the  combat  with  Rome  contributed  »chieTed. 
gieatly  to  strengthen  and  elevate  the  English  people.  Let  us  be  vexed 
with  sin,  on  whichever  side  we  find  it ;  Grod  will  judge.  But  blessed  is 
die  man  who  brings  a  pagan  people  to  believe  in  the  world's  Saviour. 
Blessed  truly  is  the  name  of  Austin,  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
«  He  hath  done  what  he  could."  —  R  E.  S. 
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▲.  D.   673-A.  D.  735.      SAXON   LEADER,  —  BBITI8H  ISLES. 

Thb  first  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  to  West  Europe  a  dark 
iod  unproductive  period.  The  entire  Middle  Ages  may  not  be  thus  char- 
acterized ;  their  beginnings  may  be  so  styled  with  perfect  correctness. 
The  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  had  been  destroyed  during  the  migra- 
fion  of  nations  by  the  Gk>thic  races.  The  last  remnants  in  the  provinces 
were  gone.  The  new  Germanic  states  of  Middle  and  West  Europe 
were  only  beginning  to  develop.  They  did  not  indeed  lack  in  the 
•trength  of  young  life,  certainly  not  in  its  rudeness.  The  light  of  classic 
learning  and  art  was  extinguished,  with  but  a  glimmer  here  and  there 
▼iaible.  A  new  life  and  activity  in  science  and  art  had  scarce  begun  in 
tiie  nations  lately  possessed  for  the  first  time  of  Christianity. 

When,  in  the  midst  of  such  an  age,  a  man  appears  who  not  only  faith- 
ftilly  guards  the  acquisitions  of  the  past,  but  with  sincere  piety  and  warm 
zeal  for  God's  cause  makes  his  light  shine  among  his  fellows,  he  gleams 
with  a  double  radiance  against  the  dark  background  of  his  period. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Venerable  Bede. 

He  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  race.  What  was  the  situation  of  his  people 
and  country  ?  Divided  in  the  several  provinces  of  England,  after  the 
tribal  divisions  of  the  German  conquerors,  into  Saxons  and  Angles, 
Jates  and  Danes.  The  so-called  Heptarchy  still  existed;  of  all  the 
•even  kingdoms  (Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  East  Saxony,  East  Anglia, 
Merda,  and  Northumbria),  the  most  extensive  by  far  was  Northumbria, 
Bede's  naUve  country.  At  the  time  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  German  tribes  possessed  themselves  of  the  land,  and  drove 
the  Britons,  already  adherents  of  the  Christian  church,  to  the  western 
borders,  they  were  themselves  devoted  to  the  Teutonic  paganism.  A 
century  and  a  half  later  came  Austin  and  his  monks,  sent  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  as  missionaries.  '  Three  generations  pass  and  Christianity  is 
triumphant,  though  not  without  having  first  met  many  a  severe  discom- 
fiture. 
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Bedc  was  born  at  this  epoch.  The  year  of  his  birth  can  be  told  very 
nearly  from  his  own  statements.  They  are  altogether  the  safest  to  go 
by,  for  the  Middle-Age  accounts  of  him  are  of  little  importance,  and  his 
own  words  tell  us  too  little  in  reference  to  his  circumstances.  In  a  chro- 
nological table,  which  Bede  has  appended  to  his  '^  Church  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,"  he  says :  '*  This  is  the  present  condition  of  Britain,  about 
285  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  and  731  years  after  the  birth 
of  our  Lord."  The  author  mentions,  in  this  same  appendix,  that  he  has 
attained  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  seems  to  mean  the  beginning  rather 
than  the  end  of  his  fifty-ninth  year.  This  makes  673  A.  D.  the  year 
ni»  birth  and  ^^  ^^^  birth.  This  is  also  Mabillon's  reckoning.  It  was 
early  life.  i}^q  third  year,  then,  of  the  reign  of  Egfrid,  the  first  king 

of  Northumberland,  after  the  provinces   of    Deiri  and  Bernida  were 
united  in  one  kingdom.     The  dominion  of  this  Saxon  king  was  from  the 
river  Humber,  its  boundary  on  the  south,  as  far  north  as  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  which  Edinburgh  now  stands.     In  other  words,  it  included 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.     One  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  kingdom  was  Biscop,  who  became  a  monk  with  the  name  of  Bene- 
dict, and  builded  two  monasteries  on  land  given  him  by  the  king.     The 
one,  dedicated   to  St.   Peter,  was  upon  the  north  shore  of   the  riyer- 
Wear,  near  its  mouth,  therefore  called  Wearmouth.     The  other,  «>llg<i 
St.  Paul's,  a  few  years  later  in  its  origin,  was  at  Yarrow,  on  the  sontl^. 
shore  of  the  Tyne,  four  or  five  miles  northwest  of  the  former.    Both  w< 
under  the  rule  of  one  abbot,  and  one  set  of  laws.     Because  of  the 
understanding  existing  between  them,  they  were,  as  Bede  says,  ^like  on^» 
monastery,  builded  in  two  places."     Wearmouth  is  now  known  as  Monk.* 
Wearmouth,  a  town  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  opposite  the  busy 
seaport  of  Sunderland,  in  the  County  of  Durham.     Near  its  old  chnrdi 
may  be  seen   the   remnants  of   the  former  monastery.    The  present 
village  of  Yarrow,  in  the  coal  district  of  Newcastle,  possesses  some  old 
pillars  and  tombs  near  its  church,  upon  which  the  convent  monasteiy 
abutted.     Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  two  monasteriei^ 
Bede  must  have  come  into  the  world,  probably  in  the  village  of  Yarrow. 

Of  his  parents  nothing  is  known.  From  Bede's  short  account  of  his 
life,  we  gather  that  when  a  boy  of  seven  he  was  sent  by  them  to  the 
monastery  of  Wearmouth,  to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Benedict.  Yarrow 
did  not  then  exist  When  established  (this  was  not  till  682),  Bede  went 
thither,  and  remained  in  that  convent  the  whole  of  his  life. 

No  place  could  have  been  better  suited  to  his  untiring  industry  and 
thirst  afler  knowledge.  The  founder  and  abbot  of  the  twin  doisters, 
bishop  Benedict,  was  indefatigable  in  his  efibrts  to  promote  everytMng 
that  concerned  art,  science,  and  letters.  He  had  returned  from  frequent 
journeys  to  Rome,  not  only  with  stone-cutters  and  glaziers  for  the  iiir- 
therance  of  his  building,  but  with  a  taste  for  the  liturgy  and  singing  in 
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the  Roman  churches,  as  well  as  with  valuable  books,  relics,  and  treasures 
of  art  His  collections  were  well  guarded  by  succeeding  abbots,  and 
greatly  enlarged.  Thus  a  richer  collection  of  books  was  at  the  command 
of  the  young  student  than  was  known  this  side  Bobbio,  Italy.  Nor 
were  good  masters  and  teachers  wanting.  Singing,  as  it  was  practiced 
in  Rome,  he  learned  of  John,  the  chorister  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  who 
with  pope  Agathon's  permission  had  (in  678)  accompanied  bishop  Bene- 
dict to  Britain.  This  man  made  such  a  sensation  with  his  singing,  that 
a  great  multitude  from  the  country  around  poured  into  the  cloister-church 
of  Wearmouth  to  hear  him.  The  monk  Trumbehrt,  who  in  his  turn  had 
been  indebted  to  Ceadda,  bishop  of  Litchfield,  for  what  he  knew,  was 
Bede's  instructor  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  theology.  Latin  and 
Greek  Bede  had  learned  thoroughly.  The  knowledge  of  the  latter  lan- 
guage, in  England,  was  due  to  the  learned  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Theodore,  who  came  from  the  East,  from  the  native  town  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  That  Bede  was  well  versed  in  Greek,  we  conclude  from  rhymes 
of  his  in  that  language  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  also  because 
he  corrected  the  existing  imperfect  translation  from  the  Greek  of  the 
Life  of  Anastasius,  and  republished  it  He  even  seems  to  have  had 
•ome  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  But  Bede  achieved  most  through  his 
<ywn  diligence  and  personal  effort,  and  that  in  spite  %{  the  little  leisure 
afforded  him  by  his  duties  as  monk  and  member  of  a  cloister.  He  says 
of  himself,  "  I  have  passed  my  whole  life  in  the  same  con-  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
▼Mt,  have  studied  Holy  Writ  with  all  diligence,  and,  along  ^  ^^®- 
with  my  strict  attendance  on  monastic  rule  and  the  daily  singing,  have 
«^er  deemed  it  a  sweet  occupation  to  teach,  to  learn,  or  to  write." 

This  record  indicates  how  monotonous  was  his  external  life.     Its  eras 
Were  his  successive  ordinations  as  he  rose  in  official  dignity.    The  deacon's 
office,  he   tells  us,  was  given  him  in  his  nineteenth  year ;  the  priest's 
office  when  he  was  thirty,  both  at  the  hand  of  bishop  John,  at  the 
f      request  of  abbot  Ceolfrid.      This  John  was  bishop  of  Hagustald,  now 
flexham,  in  Northumberland.     He  is  known  under  the  name  of  John 
of  Beverley,  as  the  learned  pupil  of  the  archbishop  Theodore,  before 
mentioned.     Bede's  early  promotion  was  a  marked  exception  to  the  rule, 
which  prescribed  that  no  one  should  be  made  deacon  under  twenty-four 
or  twenty -five  years  of  age.     The  youth  of  nineteen  is  shown  thereby  to 
have  excelled  in  knowledge  and  behavior  by  the  judgment  of  both  abbot' 
and  bishop,  the  latter  a  man  of  learning. 

He  had,  however,  arrived  at  the  prescribed  age  of  thirty  when  he  was 
made  priest.  He  was  a  priest  in  full  orders.  He  could  read  mass,  hear 
confession,  bestow  absolution,  baptize,  administer  extreme  unction,  and 
preach.  Higher  than  this  Bede  did  not  rise.  He  refused  the  abbot's 
office,  it  is  said,  fearing  lest  this  distinction  with  its  many  cares  might 
distract  his  mind  from  his  studies.     For  as  he  himself  avers,  learning, 
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teaching,  and  writing  were  his  best  and  most  loved  employments.  He 
wrote  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Gospels,  also  numerous  expositious  of 
Scripture,  among  them  sixteen  commentaries  and  treatises  ou  the  Old 
Testament,  and  eight  on  the  New.  In  his  expfanations  he  had  to  rely, 
as  did  all  wlio  lived  in  that  age,  on  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers.  These  he  interspersed  with  remarks,  the  results  of  his  own 
close  studies.  Thus,  after  he  had  explained  Luke's  Gospel,  when  he  had 
compared  it  some  years  later  with  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (probably  the  one  known  since  1600  as  Codex  Laudianus  or 
Uncial  MSS.  E.),  he  wrote  a  supplement,  calling  it  retrcictatio. 

Still  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  Bible  or  to  Bible  lore,  but 
extende<l  his  research  to  every  department  of  knowledge,  so  that  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  a  scholar  in  the  very  widest  sense  of  the 
word.     He  studied  and  wrote  upon  Philology  and  Poetry,  Physical  Sci- 
ence and  History.     Of  his  poetical  works  he  names  two.  in 
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the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  at  the  close  of  his  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  History,"  a  book  of  hymns  and  sacred  songs  in  different 
metres,  and  a  book  of  epigrams.  Both  are  lost  to  us.  The  hymns  in- 
serted in  his  works  are  not  his.  Except  the  Life  of  the  holy  Cuthbert  in 
hexameters,  the  specimens  of  his  poetical  powers  left  us  are  insignificant 
His  treatise  on  the  art  of  poetry  remains,  but  contains  little  save  selec- 
tions from  ancient  authors.  Several  essays  of  his  on  philology  may  be 
named :  as  that  "  On  Orthography,"  quite  a  little  dictionary ;  one  "  On 
Tropes  and  Metaphors,"  unfortunately  confined  to  those  in  the  Bible. 
His  treatise  on  physical  science,  entitled  "Upon  Nature,"  embracing 
astronomy,  physics,  geography,  and  the  like,  or  as  much  as  was  then 
known  of  them,  may  be  named  as  a  part  of  his  works. 

Bcde*s  most  distinguished  efforts  were  in  history.  His  chronological 
work  *'  De  Temporibus  "  and  still  moYe  his  "  De  Temporum  Ratione  ** 
contain,  for  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  a  truly  marvelous  system 
of  chronology  and  survey  of  universal  history.  Bede,  let  it  be  noted, 
took  up  the  reckoning  of  time  from  the  year  of  our  Lord,  introduced 
by  Dionysius  the  younger,  a  Roman  monk,  and  by  his  authority  caused 
its  general  adoption.  Then  he  wrote  the  lives  of  several  saints,  among 
them  of  the  pious  bishop  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne,  and  of  the  three  first 
abbots  of  the  double  convent,  Wearmouth- Yarrow,  in  which  he  resided. 
Thus  he  began  with  what  lay  nearest  him,  his  own  monastery  and  its 
twin  sister,  their  first  abbot,  and  the  revered  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  convent  lay.  These  he  first  treated.  So  when  he  decided 
on  a  church  history  of  the  whole  country  and  |)eople,  he  merely  widened 
his  vision.  He  made  his  "  Church  History  of  the  Angles "  a  popular 
history  of  his  land,  considered  throughout  from  the  Christian  standpoint. 
The  book  is  a  treasure  for  more  reasons  than  one.  While  it  embraces 
English  history  from  the  earliest  times,  it  becomes  of  real  value  in  treat- 
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ing  of  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  of  the  period  between 
596  and  731  when  Bede  brings  it  to  a  close.  He  is  to  be  especially 
depended  upon  in  the  closing  period,  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  cent- 
ury to  the  year  in  which  he  wrote,  for  he  could  speak  then  either  from 
his  own  knowledge  or  from  the  abundant  evidence  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

We  have  been  losing  sight  of  the  man  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his 
learned  productions.     Yet  we  want  especially  to  know  Bede  himself  and 
hia  very  soul.     For  we  must  not  regard  him  as  a  mere  scholar,  having 
no  other  interest  in  life  but  books  and  learning.     He  was  altogether  too 
(Christian  for  that.     He  led  a  life  of  prayer.     He  honestly  purposed  to  be 
a  true  follower  of  Christ,  that  to  him  might  one  day  (to  use  Bede's  own 
words  in  a  letter,  the  one  described  below)  be  addressed  the  sentence : 
"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things ;  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord."     The  clearest  insight  into  Bede's  inmost  soul  is  in 
a  letter,  which  as  seems  to  me  has  been  far  too  little  noticed,  addressed 
by  him  to  Egbert,  the  archbishop  of  York.     Lately  a  monk,  he  had  now 
been  made  bishop  of  that  populous  diocese.     It  was  in  734,  or  perhaps 
735,  shortly  before  Bede's  death,  that  the  bishop  asked  the  monk,  his 
special  friend,  to  pay  him  a  visit.     Bede  was  not  well  enough  to  do  so, 
and  excused  himself  to  bishop  Egbert  in  a  long,  characteristic  letter. 
He  speaks  in  this  truly  pastoral  letter  to  his  superior  so  modestly  and  af- 
fecdonately,  yet  so  convincingly  and  heart-searchingly,  as  to  impress  every 
reader  deeply  with  his  sincere  piety.     How  does  he  exhort  his  bishop 
to  magnify  his  office  by  his  life  and  teaching,  to  keep  his   ^^^^  magnifies 
tongue  from  needless  gossip,  and  to  preach  God's  word  in   Poaching. 
Iu8  diocese,  whithersoever  he  goes ;  and  since  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
lushop,  even  once  a  year,  to  preach  in  every  village  of  his  charge,  he 
ihall  appoint  worthy  pastors,  who  are  to  see  to  it  that  every  member 
of  the  community  learn  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  if 
Bot  in  Latin,  certainly  in  English.     And  here  Bede  mentions,  in  passing, 
that  he  had  himself  given  to  several  priests,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
Latin,  the  Apostle's  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  an  English  trans- 
lation.    This   letter  is   a   striking   proof  of    the    watchful    care  which 
Bede  bestowed  on  the  church  of  his  land,  and  his  zeal  to  remedy  her 
&ult8  and   defects.     He   laments   that   the  number  of  bishops  in  the 
Northumberland  kingdom  is  far  too  small,  and  calls  on  bishop  Egbert, 
»long  with  king  Ceolwulf,  to  remedy  the  evil  by  creating  other  sees.     He 
regrets  that  so  many  convents  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  lay  breth- 
ren, and  been  secularized  and  ruined.     As  the  springs  of  all  the  abuses 
^  the  church,   Bede  plainly  designates  greed  and  covetousness.     He 
Fttses  on  the  bishop  with  emphasis   the    Lord's  words:    "Freely  ye 
We  received,  freely  give."     In  the  whole  letter  the  Scripture  is  Ynag- 
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nified.  Not  only  does  Bede  refer  the  bishop  to  the  Bibley  recommending 
him  especially  to  study  Paul's  pastoral  epistles,  but  he  cites  him  examples 
from  the  histories  of  Old  Testament  and  New,  and  poars  texts  forth  so 
freely  as  to  assure  us  that  he  is  completely  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
That  he  places  the  pastoral  rules  of  Gregory  the  Great  next  the  Bible, 
and  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  means  of  grace  and  a 
defense  against  evil,  does  not  change  our  judgment  of  him.  We  most 
consider  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We  are  impressed  deeply,  how- 
ever, with  this  thought ;  if,  in  following  centuries,  his  purity  of  mind,  his 
watchfulness  against  the  faults  and  sins  of  the  day,  his  zeal  against 
everything  ungodly,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  Bible,  had  but  been  preserved, 
the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  not  have  gone  so  far  from  the  true 
path  as  we  know  was  the  case. 

Before  Easter,  735,  Bede's  health  visibly  declined.  On  the  Ascension 
day  following,  May  26th,  he  died.  A  favorite  pupil  of  his,  Cuthbert, 
afterwards  abbot  of  the  double  convent,  Wearmouth-Yarrow,  gives  an 
account,  in  a  letter  to  the  monk  Cuthwin,  of  the  last  weeks  of  the  life 
of  Bede,  and  of  his  death.  From  the  simple  narrative  rises  such  a 
touching  and  effective  picture  of  the  holy  man,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
contemplate  it  more  closely. 

For  several  weeks  Bede  had  complained  of  difficulty  in  breathing. 
When  this  somewhat  abated,  he  was  in  such  a  cheerful,  joyous  state  of 
mind,  that  day  and  night,  yea  every  hour,  he  poured  forth  thanks  to 
Almighty  God.     He  daily  instructed  his  students,  among  them  the  writer 
of  this  letter.     His  leisure  he  spent  in  singing  psalms.     Even  the  night, 
save  the  short  time  when  he  could  sleep,  he  spent  in  glad  songs  and 
in  thanksgivings.     As  soon  as  he  awaked,  with  outstretched  hands  he 
gave  God  thanks ;  and  Cuthbert  affirms  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one 
who  continued  so  fervently  and  incessantly  in  thanksgiving.     He  sang 
such  words  as  *^  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God,"  comforting  himself,  however,  with  the  later  words:  "God  soourg- 
eth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth."     He  also  sang  a  verse  of  a  hymn, 
which  he,  an  adept  in  his  own  nation's  poetry,  had  put  into  metre,  and 
which  his  pupil  has  preserved  for  us  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  in  Latin. 
Tt  may  be  lendered  thus :    "  None,  ere  he  goeth  yonder,  considers  as 
wisely  as  he  ought,  before  his  departure  hence,  what  his  spirit  has  done 
of  good  or  evil,  and  that  sentence  naust  be  rendered  accordingly."    Af 
Ascension  day  was  near  at  hand,  he  sang  chants  appropriate  to  this 
church  festival,  as  for  example,  "  O  King  of  Glory,  mighty  Lord,  who 
didst  this  day  ascend  in  triumph  into  heaven,  leave  us  not  orphans,  bat 
send  us  the  promise  of  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  truth!  Hallelujah  I  ** 
On  coming  to  the  words,  "  leave  us  not  orphans,"   he  burst  into  tears, 
and  wept  long.     After  an  hour  he  repeated  the  words  as  before.     Hi» 
disciples  grieved  along  with  him,  now  reading,  now  weeping,  for  at  heot, 
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thej  could  read  only  through  their  tears.    But  most  of  the  time  Bede 
was  very  joyful,  and  thanked  God  for  his  sickness,  repeating,  **  Whom 
the  Lord  loveth,  He  chasteneth,"  and  other  similar  texts.     Besides  sing- 
ing psalms  and  imparting  instruction,  he  was  husied  with  two  other 
tasks  at  this  time :  one  the  translating  of  John's  Gospel  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  the  other,  the  making  of  selections  from  Isidore  of  Seville.     The 
day  before  Ascension  day,  his  breath  became  shorter,  and  his  feet  began 
to  swell.     Yet  he  continued  cheerfully  saying  to  his  disciples :  "  Learn 
as  quickly  as  you  can  ;  I  know  not  how  long  I  may  be  spared,  and 
whether  I  will  not  be  soon  summoned  by  my  Creator."     From  this  it 
was    seen  by  them  that  he  knew  right  well  that  he  was  soon  to  die. 
He  passed  the  night  wakeful,  but  full  of  thankful  praise.     At  daybreak 
on  Ascension  day  he  urged  his  pupils  to  write  with  utmost 
diligence  what  they  were  engaged  on.     When,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  day,  they  left  him  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  forenoon, 
to  take  part  in  a  procession,  only  one  remaining,  the  youth  said  to  him  : 
*  Dear  master,  there  is  now  only  one  chapter  left.     Will  it  trouble  you 
too  much  if  I  ask  you  questions?"     "No!"  was  the  answer,   '^take 
joor  pen  and  write  with  all  dispatch."     This  he  did.     At  three  in  the 
afternoon  he  sent  Cuthbert,  who  wrote  this  account,  to  summon  the 
priests  of  the  convent  to  take  leave  of  him.     He  divided  among  them 
his  few  worldly  goods,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  incense,  and  the  like,  bidding 
each  one  separately  to  pray  for  him,  and  say  masses  for  his  soul,  which 
they,  weeping  all  the  while,  promised  faithfully  to  do.     He  said,  "  It  is 
time  that  I  return  to  Him  who  made  me,  fashioning  me  out  of  nothing. 
I  have  lived  long.     My  righteous  Judge  has  ordered  all  my  life  well. 
Now  the  hour  of  my  release  is  at  hand.     I  desire  to  depart  and  to  be 
with  Christ."     With  such  language  as  this  he  passed  the  day  cheerfully, 
till  eventide.     The  youth  named  before  said  to  him,  "  Now,  dear  master, 
there  is  only  one  sentence  more  not  translated."     Bede  replied,  "  Write 
quickly."     Soon  the  youth  said,  "  The  sentence  is  finished."    To  which 
Bede  rejoined :  '^  It  is  well ;  you  have  said  the  truth.    It  is  finished.    Lift 
me  op  and  hold  my  head  in  your  hands,  for  I  am  greatly  joyed  when  I 
dt  opposite  the  holy  place  where  I  have  been  wont  to  pray,  that  sitting 
there  I  may  call  on  my  Heavenly  Father."     Seated  on  the  floor  of  his 
cell,  he  sang :  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost."     As  he  uttered  the  name  Holy  Ghost,  he  yielded  up  his  spirit, 
Md  entered  the  heavenly  kingdom. '  All  who  witnessed  the  passing  away 
of  the  sainted  father  said  they  had  never  seen  any  one  die  with  such 
^Totion  and  so  peacefully;    for  as  long  as  his  soul  remained  in  his 
Wy,  he  sang  "  Glory  be  to  Grod,"  and  other  holy  words  to  Grod's  honor, 
•od  praised  the  true  and  living  God  unceasingly,  with  uplifted  hands. 

Thus  narrates  his  devoted  disciple,  Cuthbert,  soon  after  the  death  of 
^^  honored  master,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  Ascension  day. 
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May  26,  735.  His  remains  were  laid  in  the  convent  church  of  Yarxow, 
where  he  had  lived  and  labored.  Soon  after  his  death,  his  fame  as  a 
teacher,  and  as  an  example  of  genuine  piety,  spread  iar  and  wide  through 
"Western  Christendom.  Winfrid,  who  was  his  junior  by  only  a  few  years, 
had  the  greatest  reverence  for  him ;  in  a  letter  from  Germany,  asking 
for  some  of  Bede*s  writings  to  be  sent  from  England,  he  calls  him  the 
light  of  the  English  church.  Lull,  Winfrid's  pupil  and  successor  in 
the  see  of  Mentz,  also  begged  copies  of  Bede's  works,  and  sent  Cuth- 
bert,  the  chronicler  of  his  master's  death,  when  he  was  made  abbot  of 
Yarrow,  a  silken  robe,  then  a  princely  gift,  to  wrap  therein  the  remains 
of  the  holy  father.  Before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  Bede  was 
counted  a  saint ;  altars  were  erected  in  his  honor,  and  May  27th  kept  as 
his  feast  day.  In  the  ninth  century  the  name  '^  venerable"  was  bestowed 
upon  him. 

Many  legends,  which  fastened  on  his  memory,  witness  the  profound 
veneration  in  which  the  Middle  Ages  held  him.  The  following  is  one 
of  them :  When  Bede  had  attained  a  good  old  age,  his  sight  grew 
dim.  One  of  his  scholars  was  leading  him.  On  coming  to  a  place 
where  a  number  of  stones  lay,  his  guide  wantonly  said  that  there  were 
there  a  great  many  people  assembled  and  waiting  in  utmost  quiet  that 
he  might  preach  to  them.  And  sure  enough,  the  holy  man  preached  a 
beautiful  sermon,  full  of  his  wonted  fervor.  On  his  concluding  with 
the  words,  "  For  ever  and  ever,"  the  stones  answered,  "  Amen  I  ven- 
erable priest."  Therefore,  the  name  venerable  was  given  the  sainted 
man.  Later  on  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  report  went  that  the  Roman 
bishop  Sergius  had  written  G^olfrid,  the  abbot  of  Yarrow,  to  entreat 
him  to  send  Bede,  whose  learning  he  esteemed  greatly,  forthwith  to 
Rome ;  and  that  he  did  so,  and  Bede  went  to  Rome.  This  rests,  how- 
ever, on  utterly  unreliable  grounds.  The  fact  is  that  Bede,  his  life  lon^ 
hardly  went  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  cloister,  much  less  ever  left  his 
native  island  for  a  long  space  of  time. 

Very  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  middle  centuries  was  the  £ite 
that  befell  his  remains.  The  relics  of  one  so  generally  and  deeply  es- 
teemed were  immensely  attractive.  Thousands  journeyed  to  his  shrine. 
It  was  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  monastery  of  Yarrow.  No  wonder  that 
the  clergy  of  the  neighboring  cathedral  of  Durham  grew  jealous.  So  a 
priest  of  Durham,  Alfred  by  name,  between  1021  and  1041,  succeeded 
in  abstracting  the  bones  of  the  venerable  Bede  from  the  church  where 
they  lay,  and  transporting  them  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham. 
Somewhere  about  a  hundred  years  later,  a  bishop  of  Durham,  Hugh  Pud- 
sey,  erected  a  magnificent  shrine  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones, 
in  which,  with  the  l)ones  of  other  saints,  were  laid  those  of  Bede.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  command  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  this  shrine 
was  removed ;  whither  Bede's  bones  were  taken,  no  one  knows.     The 
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■tone  alone  is  left  on  which  the  shrine  stood.  To-daj  there  is  due  a 
memorial  from  us,  even  unfeigned  honor  to  this  man,  truly  venerable, 
this  unwearied  teacher,  this  simple,  childlike,  pious  soul.  —  G.  L. 


LIFE  VI.    ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

A.  D.   84a-A.    D.   901.      SAXON   LEADER, —  BRITISH   ISLES. 

The  king  of  Little  Wessex  is  justly  honored  by  the  title  Great,  for   [  ' 
he  achieved  as  much  in  his  sphere  as  Charlemagne  in  the  whole  West. 
He  prevented  his  kingdom  relapsing  into  savagery,  saved  a  flourishing    i 
Christian  civilization  from  ruin,  and,  by  personal  exertion  beyond  that   '  v 
of  Charlemagne,  sent  broadcast  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  his  own  and  succeeding  generations. 

Alfred's  race  was  royal,  and,  like  many  another  of  German  blood, 
traced  its  descent  proudly  back  to  Wodan,  the  chief  of  the  gods.     Since 
hia  fiunily  arrived  in  Britain  it  had  enlarged  its  little  dominion  by  in- 
cessant wars.     Only  of  late,  after  many  vicissitudes,  had  it  put  away  its 
paternal  gods.     Now,  full  of  hearty  reverence  to  the  faith,  it  protected 
dmrches  and  Christian  preachers,  yet  kept  restlessly  intent  on  enlarging 
its  territory  by  annexing  the  small  neighboring  states.     It  was  to  Egbert, 
kis  grand&ther,  that  Alfred,  greatest  of  the  Cerdikings,  owed  his  posi- 
tion as  the  foremost  prince  upon  the  island.     This  same  Egbert,  once  the 
guest  of  Charlemagne,  could  truly  call  the  land  which  be  had  brought 
boieath  his  sceptre,  England.     He  included  in  his  kingdom  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  highest  official  of  the  British  church.     Bishop 
and  prince  together  continued  the  noble  efforts  which  Canterbury  had    '  •- 
made  for  two  centuries  to  christianize  the  contending  neighbors.     Thus 
they  succeeded  in  allaying  the  jealousies  and  strifes  of  the  petty  Anglo- 
Saxon  tribes  and  dynasties.     The  kingdom  of  Wessex  in  the  year  800   • 
was  the  strong  refuge  of  that  blessed  school  of  the  gospel  which  pro-      *' 
dnoed  a  Bede  and  a  Boniface.     But  under  that  same  prince,  Egbert,  came 
pouring  over  the  sea,  upon  the  island,  great  swarms  of  untamed  and 
pagan  Northmen.     They  fell  upon  the  sacred  places  of  Northumbria, 
East  Anglia,  and  Kent,  allured  by  the  church  treasures  and  the  precious 
spoils  of  established  civilization.     The  Germans,  now  three  centuries  on 
the  island  and  two  centuries  faithful  servants  of  Christianity,  were  in 
^ger  of  being  plunged  again  into  their  old  heathenism. 

Ethel  wolf,  Egbert's  son  (838),  was  very  unlike  his  father.  He  weakly 
wffered  himself  to  be  ruled  by  others.  He  let  clerical  greed  and  ambi- 
^Q  take  the  reins,  when  prince  and  people  needed  most  a  valiant 
Word.  For  the  Vikings  were  already,  from  their  strong  camps,  extend- 
ing their  attacks  into  the  interior.     In  the  king's  family  there  was  a  ray 
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of  light,  for  there  his  wife,  the  pious  and  virtuoiis  Osburg,  held  the  sway, 
the  daughter  of  au  old  Jute  family  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  trne  wom- 
anly retirement  ulie  was  devoting  herself  to  the  care  of  her  children. 
After  having  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  she  was  given  Alfred,  her 
youngest,  lie  was  born  (849)  at  Wantage,  a  royal  estate,  in  what  is 
now  Berkshire.  His  name,  Alfred,  or  the  elf-instructed,  points  back  to 
the  old  belief  in  elves  and  fairies.  The  parents  lavished  their  loTe 
upon  this  child.  One  day,  as  the  old  authorities  state,  the  mother  was 
reading  a  book  of  Saxou  poems,  whose  beautifully  painted  initiab  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  boy.  "  Whoever  first  learns  to  read  it,**  said 
Osburg,  **  shall  have  it."  Alfred  took  the  book,  carried  it  to  his  teacher, 
and  read  it  the  first.  The  mother,  who  gave  the  l>est  of  her  being  to 
this  child,  it  seems,  died  soon  after.  The  father,  full  of  tenderness  to- 
wards Alfred,  took  the  boy  with  him  (855)  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne. 
Trayeig  on  tht  '^^^^  popc  there  blessed  and  anointed  Alfred,  adopting  him 
Continent.  j^g  ^^  child.     An  abiding  impression  was  then  made  on  the 

youthful  heir  of  a  long  line  of  ancient  kings.  Yet  that  journey  brought 
extremely  mischievous  consequences  to  the  grievously  oppressed  king- 
dom. Kthelwolf  was  foolish  in  spending  months  in  praying  among  the 
tombs  of  the  saints,  and  in  founduig  institutions  by  royal  charity,  instead 
of  exerting  himself  to  maintain  at  home  his  rule  and  his  religion.  Then 
on  his  way  hack,  he  visited  Charles  the  Bold  of  France,  and  married  his 
daughter  Judith.  Her  coronation  was  celebrated  there  in  a  strange 
land,  a  thing  not  before  known  to  the  West  Saxons.  This  made  £th- 
elbuld,  tlie  king's  eldest  son,  lefl  as  governor  by  his  father,  rebel  before 
the  return  of  the  latter.  He  proved  the  stronger,  as  api)ears  from  the 
division  by  which  the  bad  busiuess  was  ended.  The  son  held  the  heart 
of  the  land,*  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  attacks  of  the  Danes.  The 
father  hud  to  content  himself  with  Kent,  heretofore  the  portion  of  the 
heir  apparent.  Ethelwolf,  a  wretched  ruler,  died  (January  13,  858) 
with  spirit  crushed,  yet  resigned  to  God's  will.  Immediately  his  coarse, 
wicked  son  took  his  stepmother  to  wife,  but  as  he  died  (8G0)  without 
children,  his  brother  Ethelbert  succeeded  him,  amid  growing  distress^ 
the  Northmen  ever  taking  firmer  hold  upon  the  island. 

Alfred  had  received  his  patrimony  and  was  advancing  to  man's  estate. 
He  strengthened  his  body  by  hunting  and  military  exercises.  He  could 
hardly  obtain  for  his  active  mind  more  than  the  rudiments,  since  the 
last  remnants  of  the  noble  schools  of  Wearmouth  and  Canterbury  had 
been  swept  away.  With  great  pains  he  mastered  the  simpler  elements. 
When  the  third  brother,  Ethelred,  ascended  the  throne  (866),  Alfred 
did  not  take  a  separate  rule  in  Kent,  but  remained  by  the  king,  as  his 
first  nobleman.  The  storm  from  over  the  sea  grew  fiercer.  Mightj 
fleets,  under  giant-like  commanders,  landed  their  crews  on  the  east  coast. 
The  last  independent  principalities  of  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia  fell; 
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chordies  and  doistera  disappeared.  Their  inhabitants  scarce  brought 
awaj  their  bare  lives,  with  hardly  ever  a  book  or  other  help  to  science 
OQ  their  flight  to  the  interior. 

The  king  of  Mercia,  Burchred,  in  his  sore  distress,  called  for  help  to 
Ethelred,  whose  sister  he  had  married.  Possibly  his  request  was  dis- 
cussed at  Alfred's  wedding,  when  he  married  (8G8)  Ealhswith,  daughter 
of  a  worthy  alderman  of  Mercia.  While  at  the  feast,  the  prince  was 
suddenly  taken  with  an  insidious  disease,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the 
physician,  which  was  to  consume  him  the  rest  of  his  life.  Yet  with 
admirable  self-command  he  rose  above  his  pains,  and  stood  by  the  king, 
hiB  brother,  in  defense  of  their  neighbors'  inheritance.  Soon,  however, 
the  savage  enemy  coming  up  the  Thames,  into  the  very  heart  of  Wessex, 
the  brothers  had  to  exert  all  their  strength  to  .hold  their  own.  They 
made  gallant  resistance  in  several  hot  battles,  particularly  at  Escesdune 
(871).  The  preservation  of  the  kingdom  was  still  in  suspense  when 
Ethelred  died  (April  23,  871). 

Alfred's  anointing  at  Rome  attained  fulfillment  in  a  gloomy  hour.  He 
took  the  throne  only  on  sufferance ;  two  of  his  brother's  ^j^,^  -^  ^^^^^ 
chQdren  still  under  age  had,  as  was  then  often  the  custom,  ^^s- 
to  give  way  to  their  uncle.  The  prince  got  neither  joy  nor  blessing  with 
hid  kingdom.  Pains  lashed  his  body  ;  ruin  threatened  his  land  and 
people;  the  tottering  kingdom  of  Mercia  disappeared.  For  years  Al- 
fred struggled  on  in  a  doubtful  contest  skillfully  and  perseveringly.  His 
means  of  defense  continually  dwindled,  while  the  foe  on  every  side 
gained  a  stronger  footing.  What  could  he  achieve  by  a  few  victories 
by  land,  or  sea,  or  by  solemn  treaties  ?  His  weary  people  were  hiying 
down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  conqueror.  But  here  and  there 
a  brave  band  abode  in  the  forest,  or  some  natural  fortress,  determined  to 
•ell  their  last  possession,  their  lives,  as  dearly  as  possible. 

The  quarrels  of  the  Saxons  themselves,  says  a  doubtful  authority, 
caused  their  overthrow.  Possibly  the  differences  of  Welsh  and  German 
or  of  the  different  Saxon  tribes  may  have  divided  those  who  had  hold 
together  so  bravely.  Certain  charges  against  Alfred  himself  rest  on  still 
more  doubtful  authority.  For  deeds  of  violence  against  Abingdon  mon- 
astery, the  monks,  it  is  said,  wished  him  the  fate  of  a  Judas.  In  a  letter 
of  pope  John  Eighth  (877),  the  king  and  his  people  are  charged  with 
debasing  their  land  by  corruption  of  manners.  In  an  old  legend  it  <is 
asserted  that  the  troubles  were  aggravated  by  Alfred's  conduct ;  in  a 
Welsh  story,  he  expiates  his  guilt  in  the  cell  of  a  hermit.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  from  him  came  the  decisive  blow  which  effected  his  country's  de- 
liverance, the  sword  having  never  left  his  hand,  nor  hope  his  heart. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  878,  he  turned  to  the  west,  to  well- 
watered  Somerset.  In  Athelney,  an  island-like  height,  almost  inaccess- 
ible from  surrounding  marshes,  he  easily  established  a  fortress,  and  hid 
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there  the  wives  and  children  with  some  little  property.  Thence  he  sal- 
lied out  with  a  small  band  of  brave  companions  in  sharp  attacks,  de- 
priving the  robbing  hordes  of  their  booty,  and  waking  in  many  a  cottage 
the  thought  that  their  king  was  still  alive.  No  wonder,  then,  that  com- 
mon report  and  legend  spini  many  a  colored  web  around  his  early  years. 
A  much  safer  witness  than  all  the  stories  of  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
tlie  king  is  the  remarkable  jewel  found  on  the  very  spot  where  stood 
the  refuge  of  Athelney,  and  still  preserved  in  Oxford.  It  has  this  in- 
scription worked  in  filigree,  an  uiimist:ikable  evidence  of  its  age  : 
"Aelfred  mec  heht  gewyrcan"  (Alfred  commanded  me  to  be  made). 

As  spring  drew  near,  a  stronger  body  of  men  marched  out  of  the 
little  camp ;  on  the  skirts  of  a  forest  the  old  standard  fluttered  once 
more ;  the  men  from  neighboring  districts  hastened  with  revived  cour- 
age to  the  side  of  their  prince.  In  May,  Alfred  attacked  the  pagans 
Hoconquew  ^^  Ethanduuc ;  the  enthusiasm  and  fiery  courage  of  his  little 
the  papanp.  baud  Iwre  down  all  before  them.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
took  Chippenham  from  the  Danes,  one  of  their  strongholds,  whence 
they  had  inflicted  much  damage.  In  the  summer,  Alfred,  by  a  treaty 
at  Wedmore,  obliged  his  terrible  foe  Guthorm,  whom  he  had  already 
deprived  of  Wessex,  to  receive  baptism  under  the  name  of  Athelstan, 
and  settle  in  an  Anglo-Danish  state,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river 
Thames.  Thus  in  a  few  months  Alfred  won  back  his  land  with  a  part 
of  Meroia,  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Warwick.  But  the  greatest 
victory  was  that  of  Christianity  over  paganism.  She  alone  had  upheld 
Germans  agtiinst  Scandinavians,  civilization  against  barbarism.  For  years, 
however,  the  danger  was  not  over,  for  plundering  hordes  infested  the 
country ;  the  ravagers  of  the  French  coasts  sailed  up  the  English  rivers. 
The  baptized  Vikings  were  such  inveterate  robbers  that  they  many  a 
time  broke  their  oaths.  Yet  they  were  so  chastised  by  Alfred  that  they 
feared  his  very  name.  A  respite  was  thus  won,  which  was  employed  by 
him  in  ])roviding  lasting  defense.  Alfred  chose  as  governor  of  his  new 
territories  Ethelred,  alderman  of  the  Ilwiccas,  the  husband  of  his  noble- 
hearted  daughter,  Ethelfieda.  These  two,  with  the  efficient  bishop  Wer- 
frith  of  Worcester,  unremittingly  strengthened  their  frontiers  against 
the  Celts  and  the  Danes.  Like  Alfred,  they  rebuilded  the  ruined  towns. 
To  the  bishoprics  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Sherburne,  and  Worcester, 
was  added  London  in  Wessex..  Several  royal  seats  were  turned  into 
castles  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Alfred's  days  of  rest  were  given  not  only  to  removing  the  scars  of 
war,  and  providing  defenses  for  the  future.  He  was,  if  possible,  more 
intent  on  restoring  form  to  the  state  and  planting  anew  the  germs  of 
education  and  Christianity.  In  his  time  of  splendid  activity  (884-892) 
he  was  influenced  not  simply  by  the  traditions  of  his  house,  but  by  the 
precious  Christianity  of  his  nation  in  the  past,  and  by  the  welfare  of 
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the  church  of  the  future.  His  early  visit  to  Rome  had  not  been  made 
hk  yaiu.  Alfred,  as  his  country's  deliverer,  raised  the  kingly  office  to 
•omething  beyond  what  it  had  been  under  former  monarchs.  This  was 
natural,  since  former  relations  had  changed,  and  all  other  Anglo-Saxon 
rulers  had  disappeared.  The  aldermen  (of  Hwiccas,  Somerset,  Kent, 
etc.)  became  great  rulers,  high  in  rank,  but  not  hereditary  in  their 
offices.  The  increasing  power  and  dignity  of  the  royal  service  added 
consideration  to  their  titles.  Distinctions  of  rank  above  the  commons 
begin  to  arise.  The  witena-gemot,  in  which  all  freemen  might  appear, 
exists  in  its  old  importance.  Its  reports  and  decisions  show  that  there 
were  state  as  well  as  district  assemblies  called  by  the  king  and  his  gov- 
ernors, especially  in  Mercia.  Alfred's  lawbook,  as  the  introduction  tells, 
was  compiled  after  consultation  with  the  witena-gemot.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  these  laws  are  based  on  those  of  Alfred's  ancestor,  Ina  of  Wessex. 
There  were  added,  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the  kingdom,  some 
from  the  statutes  of  the  old  kings  of  Kent,  and  of  OfiTa  of  Mercia. 
There  was  much  also  that  was  new.  Besides  the  old  penalties  and  fines 
there  was  imprisonment  Treason  against  the  king  was  visited  with 
death.  The  bishops  took  a  high  position  in  the  national  council.  An 
ecclesiastical  element  was  thus  added  to  the  common  law  of  the  nation. 
Alfr^  himself  having  a  high  sense  of  his  royal  authority,  and  of  the 
propriety  of  the  act,  placed  the  ten  commandments,  some  j^n^^^^  Bible 
extracts  from  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  fifteenth  chapter  ^^'- 
of  the  Acts  (on  the  institution  of  the  church  of  Christ)  in  the  front  of 
his  lawbook.  To  superficial  view  this  may  seem  very  heterogeneous 
matter,  but  really  there  was  essential  progress  attained  by  the  Saxon 
state  by  its  close  alliance  with  the  church. 

With  a  strong  hand  Alfred,  by  his  laws,  gave  new  life  to  the  execution 
of  justice,  sharply  roused  idle  or  corrupt  judges,  and  dismissed  those 
whose  courts  were  disorganized.  He  elevated  the  clergy,  whose  degra- 
dation had  helped  on  the  general  ruin.  IIow  had  they  lost  their  former 
inspiration,  their  ancient  culture !  Alfred  calls  up  the  past,  sadly,  in  his 
beautiful  preface  to  his  translation  of  Gregory's  "  Pastor."  He  complains 
that  now  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  seek  help  from  abroad.  Very  few 
clergy,  north  or  south  of  the  Humber,  can  conduct  a  church  service, 
or  read  Latin  at  all ;  south' of  the  Thames  he  remembers,  since  his  acces- 
sion, not  one.  To  supply  the  religious  need,  Alfred,  as  soon  as  he  had 
a  little  rest  from  the  Danes,  communicated  with  the  church  at  Rome. 
Royal  presents  and  offerings  were  sent  by  ambassadors,  which  led  the 
pope  (]Marinus)  to  exempt  the  Saxon  school  in  Rome  from  future  taxes. 
The  messengers,  also,  brought  about  intercourse  with  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  Interchange  at  this  same  time  was  sought  with  the  old  Celtic 
Christians,  in  the  interests  of  intelligence  and  religion.  Alfred  had 
great  trouble  to  find  men  fit  to  be  bishops.     Besides  Werfrieth  we  know 

10 
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only  of  Denewulf,  of  Winchester,  and  Plegmund,  of  Canterburj.    So  the 
king  sent  across  the  channel  for  men  of  worth ;  for  in  France  there  was 

some  culture.     Grimbald  came,  probably,  from  St  Omer;  John,  the  old 

Saxon,  from  Corvei  on  the  Wcser.     Both  served  as  priests  and  teachei 
of  the  schools  just  started.     Grimbald  became  abbot  of  Newminster 
Wincliestcr.     John  was  over  the  institution  founded  in  memory  of  th^ 
noble  deliverance  at  Atheluey.     Above  all  of  them  the  monk  Asser, 
from  St.  David's  in  Wales,  is  remarkable,  for  his  relation  to  the  king: 
The   precious   fragments   we  have  of  the   king's  life  we  owe  to  him. 
Allowed  by  his  superiors  to  be  away  but  six  months  of  the  year,  he 
yet  became  the  friend  and  teacher  of  tlie  prince  above  others,  and  was 
presented  with  rich  livings,  and  at  last  a  bishopric 

With  heli>ers  like  these,  there  rose  a  school  of  learning  in  the  court 
itself.  There,  as  in  Charlemagne's,  the  royal  children  with  their  com- 
rades were  taught  Saxon  and  Latin,  reading  and  writing.  It  was  a  model 
school  for  the  nation.  Alfred,  in  the  preface  already  named,  wishes 
**  that  all  the  freeborn  youth  of  the  country  be  kept  at  study  till  they 
take  up  some  business."  They  could  make  a  play  of  what  was  toil  to 
him,  since  his  thirst  for  knowleilge  had  to  contend  with  advancing  years, 
bodily  anguish,  and  a  sufFcring  country.  They  had  in  him  a  grand  ex- 
ample, for  like  a  hero  he  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Asser,  a  most  diligent  scholar.  Besides  the  Saxon  songs 
and  prayers  which  he  collected  and  read,  he  took  up  Latin 
authors ;  he  made  for  him$(flf  a  common-place  book.  Possibly  in  this 
were  those  notes  of  the  history  of  his  house  which  were  so  oflen  quoted 
by  Middle- Age  historians.  Thus  the  royal  pupil  soon  grew  to  be  an 
author. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  books  translated  by  Alfred  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  :  liocthius  on  Consolation  (more  than  any  book  of  its  age  kind- 
ling sparks  of  lofly  thought  in  the  times  succeeding),  several  works  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  benefactor  of  Britain,  and  especially  his  "P.astor;" 
the  **  Chronicle  of  Orosius,"  friend  and  contemporary  of  AugusUne  of 
Africa,  and  the  Venerable  Bede's  "  Church  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
by  far  the  best  history  of  his  own  nation.  All  these  books  were  care- 
fully adapted  as  school  books  for  that  eager  Saxon  people.  Nowhere 
does  the  king  slavishly  confine  himself  to  the  text;  but  introdnoeB 
throughout,  with  naive  changes,  his  own  original  views.  Ho  exhibits  a 
spirit  of  reflection  and  earnest  scientific  inquiry,  and  adds  long  commenti 
which  are  undoubtedly  his  own.  His  essay  on  the  ethnology  of  the 
Germans,  inserted  in  his  translation  of  Orosius,  and  hb  two  essays  in  the 
siiine,  on  the  voyage  of  some  Scandinavians  around  the  North  Cape,  are 
of  imporishablo  value  to  geographers.  His  preface  to  the  **  Pastor,"  that 
fresh,  heartfelt  efFusiftn,  easy  yet  concise  in  style,  vividly  paints  the  neg- 
lected laud  which  Alfred  would  relieve,  and  is  the  grandest  illustration 
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of  his  style.     (The  book  was  sent  to  all  the  bishoprics  of  his  kingdom       ' 
«  m  guide  to  the  clergy.)     One  is  surprised  that  in  that  age  a  prince  so     ^ 
ndghty  with  the  sword  excels  thus  as  a  student  and  author,  makes  him- 
wJf  the  first  prose- writer  in  one  form  of  the   German  language,  and, 
ibove  ally  the  instructor  of  his  subjects  and  of  their  children.^     Alfred, 
to  his  people,  when  oppressed  by  the  Normans,  became  "  the  Englishman's 
Shepherd  and  Darling."     He  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  especially  in  build-    r 
XDig  Qp  many  ruined  towns,  churches  and  cloisters,  halls   and  castles. 
Traces  of  the  style  and  taste  shown  are,  however,  very  scanty.     Of  the 
precious  metals  used  for  decorations  or  for  vessels,  the  jewel  already  de- 
scribed is  the  only  existing  evidence.     We  have,  instead,  a  circumstan- 
tia]  account  of  an  ingenious  lantern,  made  by  Alfred  to  mark  the  time. 
Jts  sides   were   transparent   horn,   with   wax    tapers    within,   carefully 
weighed  and  marked  off  in  inches.     A  practical  inventive  genius  was 
one  of  Alfred's  characteristics  developed  in  the  stern  school  of  adversity.. 
Joined  to  a  fertile  imagination  and  shrewdly  applied,  it  exalted  this 
Saxon  chief  above  his  kind  as  the  harmonizcr  of  varied  civilizations. 

From  the  acts  of  peace,  never  forgetting  to  strengthen  his  realm 
ftgainst  the  Danes  on  the  east,  and  the  Welsh  on  the  west,  Alfred  was 
summoned  again  to  war.  Danish  risings  took  place  in  East  Anglia  after 
the  death  of  Guthorm-Athelstan.  Defeated  across  the  channel  (by  Arnulf, 
September  II,  891),  the  Danes  poured  in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts 
of  England.  They  sought  to  ascend  the  rivers,  to  winter  n^  i^at  Ticto- 
and  inflict  damage  as  of  old.  But  the  Saxons  met  them,  '*•*• 
very  differently  trained  and  equipped.  Led  by  Alfred  with  his  oldest 
son,  and  Ethelred,  his  son-in-law,  they  made  successful  defense.  They 
dexterously  divided  the  forces  of  the  dreaded  Hastings,  beat  him  in  the 
field,  and  stormed  his  intrenchments.  On  the  sea,  also,  Alfred  met  them 
with  his  ships,  as  large  again  as  theirs  and  manned  by  Frisian  sailors. 
•*  Thanks  to  God,"  says  the  old  Saxon  Chronicle  (896),  **  the  pagans, 
this  time,  have  not  so  utterly  put  the  English  to  shame."  In  fact,  the 
lesson  they  received  lasted  them  as  long  as  Alfred's  spirit  survived,  or 
for  an  entire  century.  The  king's  death  was  due  probably  to  the  exer- 
tions which  he  had  to  make  in  his  weak  condition.  Its  date  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Calendar  was  October  28,  901,  when  Alfred  was  fif^y-two. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Winchester,  then  taken 
(903)  and  laid  within  the  walls  of  the  new  Winchester  Cathedral.  His 
will,  witnessed  in  885  in  a  state  council,  exhibits  the  attractive  features 
of  a  refined  and  noble  mind.  To  his  queen  Ealhswith  he  gives  Want- 
age, his  birthplace,  and  Ethandun,  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  victory. 
To  his  second  daughter  Ethelgeofu,  suffering  from  her  father's  incurable 

1  His  extended  efforts  have  nined  him  the  credit  of  other  books;  for  example,  the  cele- 
(>rat:ed  Chronicle  of  the  Angu>-Saxon.H,  be^un  perhaps  iu  his  reign,  with  certaia  Bible 
trmnsUdont,  proverbs,  fables,  and  epigrams. 
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malady,  he  left  the  cloister  of  Shaftesbury.  All  his  children,  and  those 
of  his  elder  brother,  had  separate  estates  lefl  them,  his  faithful  servants 
iu  church  and  state  had  legacies,  his  serfs  had  their  freedom  given  them. 
How  his  son  Edwanl,  aud  grandson  Athelstan,  reigned  after  him  ;  how 
his  granddaughter  Edgitha  became  the  beloved  wife  of  Otho  the  Great 
of  Germany,  and  his  line  continued  in  the  rulers  of  France  and  Flan- 
ders, the  history  of  the  nations  tells.  Few  kings  can  be  compared  to 
Alfred.  In  him  nobleness  and  devoutness  of  soul  are  matched  by  en- 
ergy ;  a  loving  heart  by  a  far- seeing  vision  of  Grod's  purpose  for  his 
people  and  for  mankind.'  —  K.  P. 


LIFE   VIL.REMY   OF    FRANCE. 

A.  D.  435-A.  D.  530.   LATIN  LEADER,  —  FRANCE. 

TnouGn  we  cannot  call  Remy,  or  any  other,  by  the  high  title  of  saint, 
as  Romanists  do,  we  believe  that  he  should  live  none  the  less  in  the 
memory  of  Christians.  He  was  bishop  of  Rheims.  He  rises  over  a 
dark  perio<l,  a  man  of  talent  and  devotion ;  a  chosen  agent  for  a  deed 
which  was  to  begin  a  new  era  in  our  world's  history.  At  a  turning  point, 
when  the  old  Roman  empire  was  going  down  forever,  by  his  baptism  of 
the  mighty  king  of  the  Salic  Franks  he  secured  the  adoption  by  the 
Germans  of  Roman  and  Christian  customs ;  he  gained  a  triumph  in  the 
West  for  the  orthodox  faith  over  paganism  and  heresy.  His  surround- 
ings are  imperfectly  known ;  his  story  is  obscured  by  legends  and  tra- 
ditions ;  yet  enough  is  told  of  him  to  furnish,  when  put  together  rightly, 
a  fair  portrait. 

Remigius,  or  Remy,  was  of  Gallo-Roman  family ;  his  parents,  Emilins 
and  Cilinia,  were  noble.  They  are  described  as  devout  persons  and 
friends  of  the  learned  bishop  and  poet,  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Their 
home,  as  that  of  most  Gallic  nobles  then,  was  in  the  district  of  Laon, 
where  (at  some  country  villa,  no  doubt)  Remy  was  born,  about  the  year 
435.^  He  probably  received  his  training  in  Rheims,  where  he  lived, 
quietly  devoted  to  study,  till  the  death  of  bishop  Bennadius  (457). 
ni8  early  ordi-  Though  just  twcnty-two  years  old,  he  was  then  proclaimed 
"*"°°-  by  the  people  the  head  of  their  church.     After  the  still  pre- 

vailing fashion,  it  was  declared,  in  the  public  congregation,  that  he  and  no 
other  should  be  bishop.  He  was  worthiest  by  reason  of  his  learning  and 
his  piety.     He  refused  the  office,  for  he  was  not  of  the  age  required  for 

^  '* There  is  an  admirable  modem  life  of  Alfred  ('Ring  Alfred  and  his  Place  io  Englisll 
History'),  by  [this  writer]  Dr.  Paul.**    (Green's  English  History.) 

3  Later  tradition  has  surrounded  the  birth  of  this  famoas  man  with  wonders.  His 
future  position  and  importance  were  declared  to  the  pre^ant  mother  by  a  monk.  Mod- 
tanus.  His  nurse,  Balsamia,  is  honored  in  Rheims  as  Sainte-nourrice,  In  a  chorch  of  her 
own.  '^ 
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ordination ;  but  the  popular  voice  compelled  his  acceptance.^  The  elo- 
quence and  power  of  his  sermons,  and  his  virtues  by  which  he  obtained 
th«  lore  of  the  people,  are  celebrated  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  and  Greg- 
ory of  Tours. 

Of  more  truth  and  interest  than  the  features  with  which  legend  paints 
him,  which  must  all  be  put  aside,  are  the  relations  between  him  and 
the  king  of  the  Franks.     Since  the  year  486  the  Franks  had  almost  sub- 
dued Gaul.     After  Syagrius  had  been  defeated  by  Clovis,  near  Soissons, 
»ii<i  the  Roman  power  thus  ended,  Rheims,  the  second  city  of  the  prov- 
ince, fell  under  Frankish  control.     It  had  been  long  famed  for  its  power 
*^<1  wealth.     Christian  churches  adorned  it.     The  government,  civic  and 
tttunicipal,  was  inherited  from  the  Romans.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  de- 
fender of  the  citizens  and  their  threatened  interests  was  their   Defender  of  his 
bishop.      When   the  enemy  were  plundering  the  churches   p««p1®- 
and  distressing  the  people,  Remy  courageously  met  them.     As  the  leader 
of  the  church,  he  maintained  liberty  and  right  against  pagan  violence. 
One  circumstance  helps  us  decide  how  little  the  bishop  was  influenced 
by  fear  of  the  barbarians.     When  he  could  not  get  back  all  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  churches,  he  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  a  very 
precious  vessel.     Clovis  assented,  and  in  the  division  of  the  booty  asked 
it  for  his  share.     A  single  Frank  warrior  opposed,  and  demanding  that 
the  booty,  according  to  their  law,  be  divided  among  all,  king  or  no  king, 
shivered  the  vessel  with  his  battle-axe.     Clovis  said  nothing.     He  took 
his  revenge  at  the  next  review  of  his  army,  when  he  slew  the  warrior 
with  his  own  hand.     From  Clovis's  readiness  to  gratify  the  bishop,  it  has 
been  argued  that  he  was  then  not  uninclined  to  be  a  Christian,  and  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Remy.     There  is  nothing  to  favor  the  latter,  and  his 
inclination  to  Christianity  is  opposed  by  his  bloody  revenge  on  the  Frank 
who  maintained  his  people's  right.     Only  this  is  proven,  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  then  not  wholly  unknown  to  that  people.     In  many 
a  way  they  had  gained  some  outward  knowledge  of  it.     German  cap- 
tives returning  to  their  homes,  and  Roman  prisoners  of  war  carried  the 
news  of  the  cross  and  the  church  to  different  parts  of  Germany,  but  the 
Franks  got  their  knowledge  chiefly  by  their  conquest,  for  Gaul  had  long 
been  a  Christian  land,  with  a  prevailing  Roman  civilization  and  church 
worship.     The  church  of  Gaul  was  flourishing  and  powerful.     In  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  it  alone  may  be  said  to  have  kept  its  position.     Its 
bishops  enjoyed  marked  esteem,  not  only  in  the  church,  but  in  civil  and 
political  affairs.     Naturally  German  barbarism  had  to  yield  to  the  man- 
ners and  the  language  of  those  whom  they  conquered.     When  we  con- 

i  To  rectify  the  transgression  of  the  church  law,  a  miracle  is  here  introdaced  by  the  leg- 
end. A  lieav»«nly  lijrht  fell  on  the  head  of  the  youth,  and  supematurally  consecrated  him 
before  all.  Miracles  are  ascribed  to  him,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  possessed  and  blind, 
quenching  of  a  conflai^ration  by  prayer  alone,  and  other  works  such  as  the  fantastic  faith 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ascribed  to  those  whom  it  accepted  as  especial  instniments  of  God. 
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sider  the  effect  of  a  showy  worship,  of  the  splendid  pomp  of  song  mod 
litany,  of  the  already  richly  decorated  churches,  upon  the  fresh  imagina^ 
tions  of  the  conquerors,  coming  from  their  dark  woods ;  when  we  reflect 
on  the  effect  of  the  aspect  of  noble  men  like  Remy,  excelling  their  own 
chiefs  in  knowleilge,  and  mude  courageous  and  steadfast  by  their  trust  in 
God,  and  also  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  approachable  barbarians,  we 
can  easily  understand  the  influence  which  the  bishop  of  Rheims,  after 
the  conquest,  exercised  upon  Clovis  and  his  followers. 

His  influence  was  facilitated  by  the  king*s  wife,  Clotilda,  a  daughter 
of  the  kings  of  Burgundy  and  an  ortho<lox  Christian,  though  her  people 
were  still  Arians.  She  had  already  exercised  herself  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  accept  Christianity.  Strangely  enough,  while  he  refused  he 
allowed  his  son  to  be  baptized.  One  of  his  sisters,  also,  Lantechild,  was 
a  Christian,  but  an  Arian.  We  may  judge  from  these  facts  that  he  held 
heresy  and  orthodoxy,  Christianity  and  paganism,  about  alike.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  after  his  taking  of  Rheims,  and  making  acquaintance  with  its 
bishop,  the  purpose  rose  to  1>ecome  a  Christian  after  a  little,  and  that  he 
only  delayed  its  execution  in  his  doubt  of  its  effect  on  the  Franks  who 
still  were  pagans.  In  his  fight  at  Zulpich,  when  his  hosts  were  giving  way 
before  the  Alemanni,  he  for  the  first  time  yowed  to  change,  if  his  wife's 
God,  represented  as  so  mighty,  would  only  giye  him  the  victory.  He 
won  the  day,  and  performed  his  vow,  no  longer  doubting  the  power 
of  the  Lord.  Even  on  his  way  back  from  his  campaign,  he  received 
instruction  from  Bedastus,  whom  he  met  at  Toul,  and  took  with  him  to 
Rheims.  Clotilda  then  l>egged  Remy  to  be  the  king's  teach^.  Clovis 
said  to  the  bishop:  "I  will  gladly  listen  to  this  good  father,  only  one  thing 
makes  me  doubtful :  my  people  may  refuse  to  give  up  their  gods.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  will  tell  them  what  I  "hear  from  thee."    His  example  was  fol- 

ti  kin  lowed  by  many  of  his  comrades.  They  were  prepared  by 
ciorii.  Remy  for  their  baptism.     This  came  on  Christmas  of  496. 

Remy  used  every  means,  even  of  outward  show,  to  exalt  the  sacred  act  in 
the  eyos  of  the  Franks.  Mary's  church  was  adorned  with  painted  cloth; 
the  odor  of  frankincense  filled  the  room  ;  many  tapers  burned  upon 
the  altar.  A  procession  went  from  the  king's  house  to  the  church,  Remy 
leading  the  conqueror  by  the  hand,  amid  the  sound  of  hymns  and  the 
shouts  of  the  citizens.  A  question  which  Clovis  is  said  to  have  asked 
the  bishop  on  the  way  shows  how  imperfect  and  sensual  his  Christian 
views  were  still.  "  Is  this,"  he  asked,  "  already  that  kingdom  which  you 
have  promised  me  ?  "  "  No,"  answered  Remy,  **  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  way  that  leads  to  it."  Yet  the  baptism  proceeded,  in  spite 
of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  royal  candidate.  Along  with  the 
king,  his  pagan  sister  Albofiedis  and  many  Franks  were  baptized. 
Lantechild,  also,  renounced  her  Arianism.  During  the  baptism,  the 
bishop  addressed  to  the  king  the  well-known  words :  "  Bow  thy  head  hum- 
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U7, 0  Sicambrian  prince ;  honor  what  till  now  thou  bast  burned ;  bum 
wbat  thou  hast  honored  !  "  ^ 

What  were  the  hidden  motives  that  impelled  the  Prankish  leader  to 
abjure  the  old  paganism  of  his  people  ?     Possibly,  as  with  Constantine 
the  Great,  they  were  manifold,  though  hardly  the  same  as  with  the 
highly  educated  Roman  emperor.     Political  considerations,  the  expecta- 
tion of  gaining  support  in  his  further  enterprises  through  the  bishops, 
the  hope  of  a  more  secure  possession  of  the  conquered  Christian  country, 
were  no  doubt  weighty.     Yet  they  are  not  enough  to  explain  the  nota- 
ble resolve ;  nor  could  it  have  proceeded  from  a  definite  and  full  persua- 
sion of  saving  truth.     For  that  Clovis  was  far  from  being  prepared. 
But  in  his  home  listening  to  Clotilda,  in  the  battle  with  the  Alemanni, 
aod  in  the  moment  of  baptism  when  the  mighty  Sicamber  fell  on  his 
knees  before  Remy,  his  peer  in  strength  of  soul,  the  foreboding  was  up- 
permost in  him  that  Wodan's  kingdom  was  ended,  the  old  gods  must 
Tinish  before  Christianity.     The  Franks  bowed  before  the  imposing  fig* 
ore  of  the  bishop,  whose  height,  it  is  said,  was  seven  feet;  barbarism 
bowed  to  the  church.     The  latter  won  the  race,  through  whom  the  West 
was  to  be  bom  again.    True,  the  Franks  worshiped  the  Grod  of  hosts, 
more  than  the  God  of  grace.     But  a  beginning  was  made,  from  which, 
by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  everything  would  come  in  due  time. 

The  zeal  of  Remy  for  the  king's  conversion  has  been  explained  on 
political  grounds.  No  doubt  he  was  thinking  of  the  extension  of  the 
church.  He  rejoiced  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  bishops,  hoping  by  the 
baptism  of  Clovis  to  gain  the  victory  for  orthodoxy  over  the  Arianism 
of  the  Burgundians  and  Visigoths.  Bishop  Avitus  of  Vienne,  in  Bur- 
gundy, along  with  others,  wrote  to  Qovis,  "  We  are  victorious  in  your 
wars."  But  it  were  neither  historical  nor  natural  to  ascribe  to  a  man 
like  Remy  nothing  higher  than  worldly  motives.  This  is  supported  by 
the  few  letters  of  his  that  are  preserved.  When  Albofledis 
died,  after  her  baptism,  Remy  sent  a  letter  of  consolation  to 
the  king  composed  in  a  Christian  spirit  When  Clovis  went  against  the 
Croths  (507),  he  wrote  him  on  the  duty  of  a  Christian  prince,  earnestly 
recommending  gentleness,  moderation,  and  justice  towards  alL  The  gos- 
pel, no  doubt,  was  still  strange  enough  to  the  rude  German.  He  scarce 
knew  what  sense  of  sin  and  need  of  a  Saviour  signified.  He  committed 
his  crudest  acts  after  his  baptism.  Yet,  at  moments,  the  better  spirit 
ruled  in  causing  him  to  submit  to  the  representations  and  entreaties  of 
his  Christian  adviser.  He  promised  the  bishop,  afler  the  Grothic  cam- 
paign, to  treat  his  captives  kindly.     Further,  he  showed  his  gratitude  to 

1  Accordinjy^  to  the  legend,  the  bearer  of  the  anointing  oil  coald  not  approach  the  throne 
for  the  crowd  of  people.  At  the  prayer  of  Remy  a  dove  appeared,  bringing  a  vial  of  oil  in 
his  beak  from  heaven|  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  origin  of  the  sacred  flask,  the  aaimU 
ampoule^  of  which,  however,  mention  is  fintt  made  about  the  year  950,  which  served  for  the 
Boointiog  of  the  French  kings  in  Rheims  Cathedral,  till  it  was  broken  in  the  Revolation. 
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him  by  considerable  presents.  Re  my  still  labored  many  years,  seeking 
the  conversioD  of  the  pugan  Franks  and  also  of  the  Arians,  whom  Clovis 
had  sulnluod.  He  exerted  himself  to  regulate  the  extending  church. 
He  trained  apt  Bcholars,  who  should  abolish  evil  customs  and  establish 
beneficent  institutions.  He  zealously  guarded  the  rights  of  metropolitan 
rule,  long  exercised  by  the  bishops  of  Rheims,  and  enlarged  the  posses- 
sions and  liberties  of  the  church.  He  died  at  a  great  old  age  (ISth 
January,  530),  having  held  his  office  seventy-three  years.  There  are 
different  dates  for  his  birth  and  death ;  we  have  taken  the  most  probaUa 
He  was  burie<l  in  the  Church  of  St.  Christopher,  which  soon  got  a  repa- 
tation  for  hs  miracles  and  was  made  an  abbey.  Pretended  remains  of 
Remy,  teeth,  hairs,  etc.,  were  reverenced  in  various  places  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  prove  how  he  was  kept  in  grateful  remembrance  for  bis 
long,  blessed  labors,  though  in  superstitious  fashion.  We  are  more  in- 
terested in  his  literary  remains.  Of  his  sermons  none  is  extant.  Of 
poetical  writings  there  is  only  an  epitaph  on  Clovis.  This  and  the  two 
letters  already  named  are  all  we  have.  The  testament  mider  his  name 
in  which  he  makes  the  church  of  Rheims  the  chief  heir  of  his  property 
is  hardly  genuine,  neither  is  the  commentary  ascribed  to  him  upon  Paul's 
Epistles.  —  C.  S. 


LIFE  Vin.    ALCUIN  OF   FRANCE. 

A.  D.  736 -A.  D.  804.   SAXON  LEADER,  —  FRANCE. 

TnE  man  who  is  intended  to  be  widely  useful  will  seldom  be  fband 
wanting  either  in  natural  talents  or  in  opportunities  of  education.  Al- 
cuin,  the  son  of  a  noble  Anglo-Saxon  family,  born  (sometime  before  735) 
in  the  county  of  York,  in  BritJiin,  was  of  fertile  genius,  and  in  the  York 
school,  the  best  then  in  England,  was  favored  with  a  thorough  training. 
His  teachers  were  P^gbert  and  Albert,  who  successively  filled  the  office 
of  archbishop.  Through  tliem  the  youth*s  ardent  mind  and  aspiring 
powers  were  well  nourished  and  directed.  While  bishop  Egbert  ex- 
plained the  New  Testament,  Albert  taught  almost  every  known  sdenca^ 
and  also  the  Old  Testament.  To  him  Alcuin,  perhaps,  owed  most,  even 
before  Egbert's  death.  Yet  he  was  like  a  son  to  Egbert,  was  kept  near 
his  person,  and  intrusted  with  his  treasures,  especially  with  the  convent 
library,  the  increase  of  which,  even  at  great  cost,  was  the  archbishop's 
great  ambition.  By  Albert,  however,  he  was  taken  as  a  companion  in 
a  journey  which  he  made  abroad,  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
whatever  he  found  that  was  new,  in  ideas  or  books,  back  to 
England.  So  Alcuin,  when  twenty  years  old,  beheld  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  as  it  then  was,  the  city  of  Rome.     He  had  a  highly  excitable  and 
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«wry  way  susceptible  Dature.     He  yet  silenced  his  passions  by  watching, 
fiuting,  and  prayer.    His  natural  man  yielded  under  such  discipline.    His 
wid,  impetuous  impulses  gave  place  to  obedience  and  humility.     He  ex- 
celled his  fellows  in  knowledge  and  penetration,  in  skill  and  activity,  and 
^  in  disposition  and  manners.     His  mental  activity,  along  with  his 
^'ck  appropriation  of  the  ancient  languages,  especially  Greek  and  He- 
brew, eminently  fitted  him  to  be  the  teacher  of  others.    Albert,  prevented 
bj  his  office  as  bishop  from  teaching  as  formerly,  committed  to  him  the 
control  of  the  entire  school,  and  the  oversight  of  the  existing  library. 
Alcuin  labored  for  years  in  the  education  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  be- 
came renowned.     Of  all  of  them  the  best  known,  perhaps,  is  Liudger, 
M^hop  of  Miinster,  the  apostle  of  the  Saxons.     In  this  blessed  but  ob- 
scure position  he  was  not  ordained  by  God  to  remain.     Apparent  acci- 
^^tit  confronted  him  with  his  higher  vocation.     Albert  died  (780).     His 
accessor,  Eanbald,  a  pupil  of  the  York  school,  sent  Alcuin  to  Rome,  to 
obtain  for  him  the  pallium.     He  was  obliged,  on  his  way  back  through 
Lombardy,  to  make  the  acquaintance  in  Parma  of  the  great  Frank  king, 
Charles,  who   had  returned  with   his  family  from  a  winter  in   Rome. 
The  latter  burned  with  the  warmest  desire  to  bring  the  treasures  of  learn- 
iog  and  devotion  which  he  perceived  in  Alcuin  out  of  the  quiet  cloister, 
and  secure  them  for  his  court  and   kingdom.     Alcuin   now  was  nearly 
fifty.     His  life,  devoted  to  study  and  reflection  in  perfect  quiet,  was  little 
fitted  for  the  bustle  of  the  court     Nor  were  those  propitious  times  in 
the  midst  of  Charles's  expeditions  against  Saxony  and  Italy.     Never- 
theless, he  promised  to  come,  after  he  had  finished  his  errand. 

He  came  to  the  Frankish  court  as  he  promised,  three  of  his  pupils 
following  as  his  assistants.  Charles  at  once  appointed  him  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  new  school  of  the  palace.  Here,  along  with  the  training 
of  the  clergy,  he  devoted  himself  to  popular  instruction.  The  results  of 
his  efforts  were  soon  seen.  He  brought  around  him  a  rare  class  of  men, 
eagerly  desirous  of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  Their  association  has  been 
called  an  academy,  though  hardly  so  in  reality.  Under  Alcuin^s  guidance 
the  great  emperor  entered  into  a  deeper  understanding  of  Teacher  of  char- 
the  Scriptures,  nor  disdained  to  tread  the  thorny  paths  of  lemagne. 
rhetoric  and  logte.  Alcuin  instructed  Charles's  sons  and  daughters,  also. 
A  pleasant  intimate  relation  thus  sprang  up,  as  appears  in  their  corre- 
spondence afterwards,  which  is  still  in  existence.  He  was  less  attracted 
by  Charles,  the  oldest  son,  the  image  and  darling  of  his  father,  who 
was  devoted  to  a  secular  life,  than  by  the  retiring  and  thoughtful  Louis. 
By  Pepin,  the  second  son,  Alcuin  was  supported  once  in  an  effort  for 
the  liberty  of  some  captive  Avars.  In  a  letter  to  him,  he  speaks  thus 
frankly  and  trustfully :  "  Try  to  adorn  the  nobleness  of  thy  lineage  by 
the  nobleness  of  thy  manners.  Be  careful  to  promote  the  will  and  honor 
of  God,  for  his  precious  favor  can  exalt  the  throne  of  thy  kingdom, 
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widen  thy  borders,  and  bring  the  people  under  thee.  Be  boantifiil  to 
the  poor,  kind  to  strangers,  devoted  to  Christ's  service.  Reverenoe  the 
church  and  lier  servants,  whose  prayers  will  sustain  thee.  Listen  to  old 
men's  counsel,  and  employ  young  men's  help.  Let  sober  thoughts  be  in 
thy  heart,  words  of  truth  in  thy  mouth,  and  exemplary  conduct  mark 
thy  life,  and  the  grace  of  God  will  ever  exalt  and  defend  thee."  Alcain'i 
instructions,  enjoyed  by  the  princes,  had  to  be  shared  with  the  children 
of  the  nobility.  The  learning  imparted  was  solid,  and  for  that  age  ex- 
tensive, though  partial  and  restricted  in  some  departments.  Besides 
the  Scriptures  the  classics  were  taught,  in  a  formal  way,  however,  chiefly 
in  versc-muking.  Logic,  rhetoric,  and  grammar  were  made  introduc- 
tory studies.  Mathematics  and  astronomy  were  cared  for,  and  put  to 
use  in  observations.  Everything  was  subordinate  finally  to  the  greatest 
science,  theology. 

In  spite  of  all,  Alcuin  was  not  at  home  in  the  military  bustle  of  the 
court,  and  longed  for  his  quiet  English  cloister.  Charlemagne  perceived 
his  state  of  mind,  and,  not  to  lose  him  forever,  gave  him  the  oversight  of 
two  convents,  though  expecting  to  feel  sadly  his  absence.  Even  thai 
his  longing  for  his  dear  country  was  not  quieted.  The  rudeness  of  tha 
Prankish  monks,  and  their  want  of  receptiveness  for  science  and  art, 
disturbed  him.  Charlemagne  had  to  allow  him  a  trip  to  York,  where^ 
far  from  the  F'rankish  court,  he  passed  two  entire  years.  Alcuin  had 
forced  upon  him  there  the  trouble  at  home,  and  the  serious  results  of  thd 
Glad  to  icavo  ^^^'^^  commotions.  Not  only  for  this  reason  was  he  glad  to 
England.  return  to  the  Continent ;  his  conscience  loudly  summoned 

him  thither  to  a  conflict  upon  a  matter  of  faith.  Since  the  year  783 
the  Nestorian  dispute  had  again  risen.  Should  Christ,  even  in  his 
human  nature,  be  called  God  ?  Was  He  God's  Son  save  by  adoption? 
It  was  hotly  discussed.  Two  bishops  had  taken  the  negative  side.  Even 
though  a  church  council  in  Narbonne  (788)  pronounced  their  view  he- 
retical, the  strife  went  on.  King  Charles  wished  the  matter  openly 
discussed  at  a  German  church-council,  and  his  Alcuin,  so  versed  in  Script- 
ure and  in  debate,  to  be  the  champion.  Alcuin  recognized  a  yet  higher 
guidance.  When  in  Britain  he  had  been  warned  by  a  devout  seer,  as  he 
liimself  attests,  and  also  by  his  old  teacher,  that  wherever  he  shooU 
hear  of  movements  opposed  to  the  apostolic  doctrine,  he  must  enlist  to 
defend  the  truth.  He  hastened  to  the  place  of  conflict,  and  justified  the 
confidence  felt  in  his  skillful  use  of  spiritual  weapons.  At  two  coudcQii 
held  in  llegensburg  (792)  and  Frankfort  (794),  one  of  the  opposite 
leaders,  bishop  Felix,  was  vanquished.  The  other,  archbishop  Elipan- 
dus,  of  Toledo,  was  away  in  Spain,  then  under  the  Arabs.  He  was  not 
to  be  reached,  and,  judging  from  the  abusive  writings  of  the  old  man, 
he  was  not  to  be  affected  by  any  arguments.  Still  Alcuin,  to  prevent 
the  weak  being  led  astray,  wrote  a  refutation  of  his  opinions.     He  wouU 
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thus  preserve  the  pious  king  from  heresies.  He  would  also  make  his 
logic  (which  Augustine  judged  indispensable  in  attaining  definite  con- 
oeptions  of  divine  things)  of  advantage  to  the  princes,  in  keeping  their 
Bools  from  manifold  errors.  Another  contest,  of  about  the  same  period, 
wms  not  without  influence  on  the  king,  nor  without  interest  to  Alcuin. 
This  was  the  dispute  concerning  images,  excited  by  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  maintained  that  the  decrees  adopted  by  the  second 
Nicean  council  were  necessarily  valid  in  the  West.  Charles  declared 
against  them,  and  thus  promoted  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  Latin 
chordi. 

Alcuin   was  now   persuaded   to   forego  his  old  home.     He  found  in 
France   leisure   for  literary  efforts,   and   a   circle  of  experienced   and 
enltivated  men  who  gathered  about  him.     He  entered  the  convent  of 
Tours.     The  monks  were  destitute  of  moral  control  and  strict  disci- 
pline.    Even  the  abbot,  the  high  chancellor  of  the  imperial  palace,  was 
inclined   the   same  way.      On    his   death    (796)    the    abbey  fell    into 
Alcoin's  hands,  just  as  he  was  then  thinking  to  withdraw  to  the  convent 
tt  Fulda.     He  at  once  instituted  a  different  order  of  things,   g^jg  ^p  ^  ^^^ 
He  set  up  a  school,  for  he  found  teaching  a  necessity  of  "^^ooi- 
bis  existence ;  in  it  he  could  exercise  his  gifls  most  actively  and  gladly. 
He  brought  the  monks,  who  had  been  clearing  the  forests,  planting  vine- 
jirds,  and  cultivating  fields,  to  attend  to  the  field  of  the  mind  and  to 
letters.      They  could  also  exercise  their  vigor  in  copying  books.     He 
felt  the  want  of  these  sorely.     He  would  fain  bring  the  attractions  of 
his  native  country  to  the  laud  of  France.     How  alive  he  was  with  anx- 
iety for  the  prosperity  of  his  school  is   shown   by   his   reports  to  his 
frieml,  the  king.     In  one  of  them  he  says  :   "  I  am  offering  to  some  the 
hooey  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Others  I  bring  to  quaff  the  pure  wine 
of  ancient  knowledge.     I  nourish  a  third  set  with  the  fruits  of  gram- 
nutic  art ;  and  not  a  few  I  would  enlighten  by  help  of  the  stars.     I  am 
nuny  things  to  many  men,  to  bring  very  many  to  help  God's  church  and 
•dorn  your  kingdom.     Then  God's  grace  to  me  will  not  have  been  in 
▼ain,  Dor  your  liberality  without  result."     At  the  same  time  he  says  of 
his  desire  for  higher  culture :   "  On  every  page  of  Scripture  we  are  ex- 
horted to  attain  wisdom ;  there  is  nothing  by  which  we  may  better  reach 
soccess  or  enjoy  it  when  obtained ;  there  is  no  defense  against  evil  so 
ciTective,  no  ])ossession  so  honorable,  and  in  the  judgment  of  philoso- 
phers no  talent   so  necessary  in  ruling  a  nation,  as  well  as  nothing  so 
helpful  to  pure  conduct,  as  the  ornament  of  wisdom,  the  renown  of 
letrning,  and  the  influence  of  culture."    Alcuin's  wish  for  a  greater  library 
^^  satisfied.     Agents  went  to  York  to  secure  copies ;  these  were  mul- 
*>plied  in  Tours,  and  thus  the  chief  library  of  France  was  furnished. 

To  his  zeal  in  teaching  was  joined  activity  as  an  author.     He  wrote 
text-books  on  most  branches  of  science,  of  which  some  remain.     £xpo- 
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sitions  of  Scripture,  edifying  reflections,  life  stories  of  good  men,  lettera 
and  poems  in  great  number,  fervent  in  spirit  and  pleasing  in  thought, 
all  testify  to  his  extraordinary  activity.  In  his  expositions  he  aims  to 
show  the  profound  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He 
was  fond  of  the  allegorical  style  of  explanation,  even  to  finding  symbols 
in  numerals.  In  classifying  the  sciences  he  blended  the  ancient  and  me- 
diaeval modes.  He  made  three  principal  divisions,  theology  being  one 
of  them ;  the  seven  liberal  arts  he  classed  under  ethics  and  physics. 

"Wlien  Charles  the  Great,  preparing  for  a  long  absence  in  Italy,  visited 
the  shores  of  his  kingdom  (summer  of  800),  he  came  to  Tours,  and 
visited  Alcuin.  He  must  have  discussed  with  him  the  most  serious 
questions.^  His  stay  was  prolonged,  for  his  wife  Luitgarde,  who  was 
with  him,  fell  ill  there  and  died.  The  letters  which  Alcuin  wrote  to 
the  king,  still  in  existence,  supported  him  in  his  affliction,  with  deep 
sympathy.  The  king  sent  him  word  from  Mainz  to  accompany  him, 
but  Alcuin  steadily  declined.  Charles  proceeded  to  Italy,  defending  the 
papal  dignity  and  punishing  offenders,  entirely  after  Alcuin's  own  heart 
The  youthful  glowing  desire  with  which  ho  awaited  the  king's  return 
Helps  make  an  *'''  ^  ^^^'^^  evidence  of  his  intimate  participation  in  his  enter- 
emperor,  prise.  One  of  his  presents  for  Christmas,  which  he  sent 
on  to  Rome,  was  a  Bible,  with  the  inscription  that  it  was  intended  to 
honor  his  "  imperial  *'  station.  Ho  prophetically  fixed  the  day  (Charles 
was  crowned  emperor  Christmas,  800)  when  the  pope,  restored  to  his 
office,  would  confer  tlie  imperial  dignity.  He  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  promoting  such  papal  predominance  as  was  afterwards  established. 

Thus  Alniiii,  so  calmly  devoted  to  religious  work,  was  called  to  a  part 
in  political  alTairs,  counseling  and  adjusting.  This  is  further  shown  by  the 
visit  instantly  paid  him  by  the  emperor  on  his  return,  when  Charles  saw 
Alcuin   for   the  last  time.     Their  constant  correspondence  proves   the 

^  Alcuin  was  familiur  with  the  political  acts  of  hu  princely  master.  He  healed  the 
severed  friendship  with  the  states  of  Knpland.  He  took  an  interest  in  that  most  impor- 
tant step,  the  assumption  of  the  in)p<'rial  rti^cnity.  He  often  freely  called  the  papal  power 
the  jcri'Utfst  on  earth.  The  (Mmrrh  of  Christ  was  above  earthly  empire.  Peter*»  chair 
wa."*  ahove  a  throne.  Next,  the  Konian  emperoc  of  the  East  possessed  the  loftiest  ao- 
thority.  Kinj^ly  di^nitv  ranked  below  it.  Alcuin  was  constrained  to  extol  the  Great 
Charles  for  his  personal  qualities.  He  revered  him  for  his  ability,  wisdom,  and  renown. 
He  would  not  hold  him  back,  but  rather  ^ave  him  new  incitement.  This  awaked  the 
thought  in  Charlemagne  of  separating;  liome  and  the  papal  office  from  the  £af>t,  and 
binding  it  to  hi^  own  empire  !  At  tlie  same  time,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire 
mi^ht  bo  added  to  the  Frank  nation,  by  renewing  the  imperial  office  in  the  Wert.  Sodl 
ideas  ajTrccd  with  Alcuin's  opinions  an/l  desires.  When,  after  the  death  of  Adrian  Finft, 
the  hastily  rhosen  Leo  Third,  hardly  spotless  in  his  conduct,  was  attacked  in  a  Kolema 
procession  (April,  799)  by  an  armed  mob,  and  left  for  dead  in  a  convent,  AlcuiUi  who 
saw  the  church  degraded  in  the  pope,  her  representative,  urged  eloquently  \\\\on  Charles 
to  do  his  duty  as  protector  of  the  church,  and  to  restore  her  ri(;hts  and  di^itie!«.  Whea 
the  pope,  then  under  the  protection  of  tlie  Frank ish  duke  of  Spoleto,  accepted  Charles's 
invitatmn  to  his  camp  at  Paderbom,  Alcuin  did  not  go  to  him  becauM  his  nealth  forbads 
his  leaving  home,  but  sent  his  counsel  in  the  matter,  by  letters  and  trusted  friends,  and 
especially  opposed  the  view  that  the  pope's  affair  was  rightly  settled,  until  he  had 
obtained*  for  liim  the  permis'^ion  to  clear  himself,  by  oath,  of  the  charges  made  against 
Iiim.  The  result  of  this  agreement  between  pope  and  king,  kept  secret  for  a  timei  soon 
became  apparent. 
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same.  There  arose  only  one  quarrel  to  threaten  the  weakeuiug  or  dis- 
solving of  this  beautiful  friendship.  There  was  a  clergyman  in  Orleans 
whom  his  bishop  sentenced,  for  some  fault,  to  imprisonment.  He  es- 
caped and  found  asylum  in  the  monastery  at  Tours.  The  bishop  had 
fall  power  given  hiip  by  the  emperor  to  exercise  force,  and  with  an  armed 
company  entered  the  church.  But  the  monks  hurried  to  the  defense  of 
their  asylum  and  sanctuary.  The  bishop's  men  escaped  the  populace, 
then,  only  by  the  monks  succoring  them,  and  taking  them  into  the  con- 
Tent.  Alcuin,  when  he  heard  of  the  result,  was  not  displeased,  but  ear- 
nestly took  the  side  of  his  monastery.  When  the  emperor  sent  an  agent 
to  punish  the  participants  and  demand  the  man's  surrender,  Alcuin  re- 
fased  obedience.  The  emperor  made  the  abbot  and  his  entire  convent 
feel  his  displeasure  in  a  severe  letter.  While  he  condemned  only  the 
diaorderliness  of  the  brethren,  he  indirectly  attacked  and  blamed  the 
abbot.  Alcuin  was  sensitive  respecting  that  which  he  had  made  his 
diief  care  and  greatest  honor.  Nor  did  he  ever  get  over  this  grief.  He 
died  of  an  illness  which  he  thereby  brought  upon  himself,  on  the  19  th 
of  May,  804.^ 

His  life  so  blessed  won  him  universal  love  and  reverence  after  death. 
Throngs  pressed  to  his  dead  body  as  though  it  were  possessed  of  miracu- 
lous power.     He  was  solemnly  buried  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  in  Tours. 

F.  L. 


LIFE   IX.     CLAUDIUS   OF   NORTH  ITALY. 

A.  D.  750  -  A.  D.  839.      LATIN   LEADER,  —  NORTH   ITALY. 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  was  born  in  Spain  a  little  after  750. 
Half  a  century  before,  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  there  had  been 
imperiled  by  the  dreadful  battle  of  Xeres  (711).  The  Moslem  troops  had 
e?en  come  over  the  Pyrenees  (719).  There,  at  Poitiers,  they  met  a  com- 
(tlete  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Charles  Martel  (October,  732).  They  were 
pnrsaed  over  the  mountains  by  Charles  the  Great,  who  added  a  province 
in  Spain  to  his  realm,  under  the  name  of  Godolauuia  (Catalonia).  In 
this  north  part,  probably,  Claudius  was  born.  Here,  certainly,  he  re- 
c^Ted  his  education.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Felix  of  Argel.^  That  he 
WIS  mfluenced  by  him,  however,  is  not  told  us ;  he  speaks  of  his  teacher 

^  The  night  he  died,  there  was  said  to  have  been  such  bright  light  over  the  church  as  if 
it  wit  ID  flames,  or  as  if  the  heavens  were  opening  to  receive  the  departing  soul  of  the 
<^Med  man.  A  hermit  in  Italy,  it  was  said,  saw  at  the  same  time  a  company  of  holy 
'Bgda,  and  Alcain  in  the  midst  of  them,  l^autifully  arrayed,  making  his  triumphant 
^^noce  into  heaven. 

'  On  the  banks  of  the  Segre,  which  flows  from  the  Pyrenees  southwest  to  the  Ebro, 
^i^  still  stands  the  fortress  of  La  Sen  d'Urgelle.  Here  in  Argel  Felix  was  bishop,  a  man 
'^•fraid  of  domestic  strife,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  afflictions  of  Christianity  irom  her 
^ternal  foes,  a  suitable  comrade  of  Elipandus  (see  p.  154).  Deposed  by  the  Frankfort 
^TDod  (794)  from  office,  he  found  his  life  closing  with  neither  position  nor  respect. 
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now  and  then,  only  to  refute  him.  They  had  chiefly  this  in  common, 
that  they  disputed  traditional  doctrines  and  usages.  His  master^s  favorite 
notions  that  the  Saviour  was  God*s  son  only  by  adoption,  and  that  He 
was  finite  in  knowledge,  were  certainly  not  held  by  Claifdius.  When 
Felix  was  living  retired  at  Lyons  (81 G),  Claudius  is  found  (the  last  year 
of  Charlemagne's  rule)  dwelling  in  Auvergne,  some  ninety  miles  west, 
probably  in  Kbreuil,  on  the  Allier,  one  of  the  four  royal  strongholds  in 
Aquitjinia.  Here  he  held  the  otlice  of  presbyter,  and  gave  lessons  in  the 
Bible  in  the  palace-school  of  king  Louis.  He  found  the  culture  of  the 
Carlovingiun  age  at  its  full  bloom.  Fragments  of  the  ancient  Aquitanian 
learning,  from  the  times  of  Ilihiry,  were  jiossibly  to  be  found  also,  pre- 
served through  the  ravages  of  the  migration  of  nations  on  this  ancient 
soil.  After  Charlemagne's  death  (814),  Claudius  acquired  historic  note. 
Fiudii  Turin  his  Under  Louis,  his  old  patron,  he  became  bishop  of  Turin 
***'''*•  (820).     Not  only  was  he  promoted  by  the  pious  king  as  a 

faithful  servant,  but  was  selected  for  Turin,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  place.  Claudius  was  to  bo  there  a  man  of  war.  Tlie  Ital- 
ians were  image-worshipers.  Claudius  was  to  help  carry  into  effect  the 
views  upon  images  prevailing  among  the  Franks.  This  was  the  starting- 
point  of  liis  reforms.  His  study  of  the  Bible  on  his  own  account,  far 
beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  whole  course  of  events 
around  him.  helped  make  him  eminent  as  a  reformer. 

Tlie  anatliema  against  rejecters  of  images  (at  Nice,  787)  had  been 
met  in  independent  spirit  in  the  Carlovingian  books.  No  doubt  the 
saints  whose  images  are  the  subject  of  debate  pray  for  believers,  there- 
fore the  latter  should  show  them  reverence;  but  no  reverence  is  due 
their  images,  much  less  any  worship.  This  doctrine  of  the  Carlovingian 
books  was  fully  ratified  by  that  Frankfort  Synod  which  condemned  Felix 
of  Argel.  It  was  attacked  in  Italy,  but  was  now  to  be  carried  out  by 
Claudius  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The  Turin  churches  were  found  by 
him  full  of  images  and  votive  offerings.  Relics  and  crosses  were  wor- 
shiped. Pilgrimages  were  made  to  Rome.  Claudius  not  only  preached 
against  them ;  he  went  further,  and  cleared  the  images  and  crosses  oat 
of  the  houses  of  God.  The  news  of  his  enterprise  spread  away  to 
France.  His  course  was  warmly  discussed,  and  of  course  raised  him  up 
opponents. 

Claudius,  at  the  same  time,  had  to  be  a  soldier,  even  as  Zwingle  of 
Zurich,  after  him,  of  whom  he  reminds  us  also  in  his  de- 
cided aversion  to  images  in  churches.  There  was  a  famons 
haunt  of  Saracenic  robbers,  in  those  lawless  days,  sixty  miles  oat  o£ 
Turin,  in  Fraxinetum  (Frassinetto),  a  little  town  on  the  Po,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Sesia,  now  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways.  Bj^ 
them  the  whole  vicinity  of  Turin  was  made  unsafe.  And  so,  like  tha^ 
children  of  Israel  when  they  rebuilded  the  walls  of  their  city,  the  bilhop^ 
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ClaudiuB  took  in  one  hand  his  sword,  while  he  held,  not  a  trowel,  but 
his  pen,  in  the  other.  ^ 

We  may  here  take  a  glance  at  his  literary  work.     A  large  part  of  it 
was  performed  by  him  in  Aquitauia.     He  wrote  three  books  on  Genesis, 
in  814;  the  next  year  a  commentary  on  Matthew.     He  gave  an  expo- 
flitioQ  of  Gralatians  (816),  dedicated  to  the  abbot  Dructerannus.     He 
■ent  to  king  Louis,  in  817,  his  work  on  Ephesians.     In  821  he  published 
his  work  on  Exodus;  in  823  on  Leviticus.     His  style  shows  his  nation- 
ality.    His  Latin  is  not  pure,  for  there  was  approach  already  in  Spain 
to  the  modern  dialect     His  exposition  is  largely  allegorical,  and  so  of 
little  value  to  ourselves.     He  intends  to  find  great  truths  ;  but  he  brings 
along  with  him  his  notions  of  what  they  must  be,  and  so  forces  upon 
words  lofty  spiritual  meanings,^  very  different  from  the  literal.     He  says, 
'^As  the  Word  becoming  flesh  was  inclosed  in  a  mean  body,  so  is  the 
word  of  Scripture  limited  by  th^  pitiful  form  of  literal  expressions.'* 
He  will  not  make  use  of  profane  literature :  he  has  never  mastered  it. 
Bat  he  employs  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  whose  utterances  he  strings 
together,  one  after  another.     His  favorites  are  Jerome  and  Augustine. 
Knowing  how  much  he  owed  to  them,  he  tells  Louis  that  he  is  a  beggar, 
who  has  no  harvest  of  his  own,  but  gets  his  subsistence  behind  the  backs 
of  the  reapers,  out  of  the  labor  of  others.     He  does  not  give  his  authori- 
ties as  he  goes  along ;  when  asked  to  do  so,  he  refers  to  the  general  prac- 
tice, which  was  opposed  to  it.     Only  Bede  'had  so  done,  and  he  in  only 
two  commentaries.     What  decided  Claudius  against  it  was  that  repeat- 
edly, after  finding  what  he  deemed  an  original  thought  in  some  writer, 
he  discovered  it  had  been  borrowed  from  some  other.     Often  he  weaves 
together  quotations,  interspersing  remarks  of  his  own,  as  he  says,  to 
make  a  continuous  discourse,  to  exercise  the  vigilance  of  the  reader  and 
avoid  tediousness.     In  his  expository  endeavors  he  has  a  method ;   at 
least  when  a  friend  earnestly  asked  him  to  write  on  Leviti-  Expo«itor  of 
ens,  he  refused,  till  he  first  wrote  on  Exodus.     Hrs  friend,  scriptuw. 
Theodemir  (who  was  his  opponent  as  well),  reproached  him,  when  he 
sent  the  latter  book,  with  imposing  Leah  upon  him,  in  the  dark,  in- 
stead of  Rachel,  for  the  abbot  was  eager  respecting  the  Levitical  cere- 
monial.    Claudius  replied  that  he  must  portray  the  scene  of  the  sacrifices 
before  he  treated  of  the  rites  themselves.     But  he  met  the  wish  of  The- 
odemir (who  was  abbot  of  Psalmodi,  near  Nismes)  by  sending  him  at  last 

*  This  image-breaking  and  soldier-like  character  leaves  us  few  particulars  of  his  private 

W«-    Though  persecuted,  his  persecution  did  not  end  in  martyrdom,  which  may  be  ac- 

Jjwited  for  bv  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Frankish  church  at  that  time.    An  embassy 

^  come  to  Louis  the  Pious  from  the  emperor  of  the  East,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  four 

^^%  after  Claudius  became  bishop  (824),  asking  him  to  help  with  all  his  might  against  the 

■"•ndtrs  of  pictures,  whom  the  pope  was  stirring  up  against  him.    A  syn<»d  in  Paris,  that 

jj**r,  had  taken  ground  agreeing  with  the  former  Frankfort  sj'nod,  in  opposition  to  images. 

^^^  at  this  time  that  the  contest  between  Claudius  and  his  opposers  in  the  church  reacned 

^i^h^^bt.    It  included  other  questions  besides  image- worship.    This,  however,  was  the 

^^i«ct  upon  which  be  first  differed  with  others. 
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Ills  treatise  on  Leviticus.  Yet  not  entirely,  for  he  published  in  it  his 
views  on  saint-worship,  not  altogether  to  the  gratification  of  his  anxious 
friend  (823).  In  this  book  he  held  that  a  purely  spiritual  conception  of 
God  opposes  utterly  all  creature  worship.  "  By  another's  bliss  no  man 
ever  became  happy ;  through  another's  wisdom  no  one  ever  grew  wise ; 
through  another's  bravery  no  one  ever  was  made  brave ;  through  the 
temperance  of  another  none  ever  grew  temperate  ;  nor  through  another 
man's  holiness  was  ever  one  made  perfect"  All  salvation  is  from  **  imi- 
tating" or  rather  "appropriating  the  Unchanging  and  True."  lie  ex- 
presses himself  still  more  strongly  to  the  same  friend  in  his  work  on 
Corinthians,  sent  afterwards.  This  was  laid  by  Theodemir  before  an 
assembly  of  bishops  and  chief  persons,  but  without  receiving  condemna- 
tion. "  The  Lord  forgive  thee  this  deed,"  Claudius  wrote  to  his  faithless 
friend.  Theodemir,  with  growing  excitement  at  the  course  of  Claudius, 
addressed  him  a  warning  against  heresy.  The  latter,  deeply  irritated, 
wrote  a  long  justification,  in  which  he  exposed  the  abuses  in  the  church 
with  marked  severity. 

Theodemir's  letter  was  to  him  *'  prating  nonsense ; "  only  a  fool  could 
take  him  for  a  sectarian.  On  the  subject  in  question,  he  takes  the  Bible 
prohibitions  as  absolute.  To  worship  images  is  to  lapse  into  idolatry. 
**  You  may  change  the  names  and  outward  appearance ;  paint  a  Peter 
instead  of  a  Jupiter,  a  Paul  insti^d  of  a  Saturn ;  the  appearance  is  differ- 
ent, the  reality  is  the  same."  Wlien  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  may  be 
strange  ;  but  ought  we  not,  if  the  mind  is  bent  on  idolatry,  rather  adore 
saints  when  alive,  than  their  images  after  they  are  dead?  Of  image- 
worshipers,  the  saying,  "  They  worshiped  and  served  the  creature, 
rather  than  the  Creator,"  is  more  true  than  even  of  beast-worshipers. 
The  latter  worship  the  works  of  God,  the  former  those  of  man.  "  Thoa 
who  wert  created  upright  shouldst  rather  look  up  to  heaven,  than  bow 
down  before  images."  F'urther,  he  declares  that  the  picture  remains  a 
picture,  even  if  it  paints  the  crucifixion.  He  denied  to  the  cross,  which 
also  was  made  an  idol,  even  the  place  of  a  symbol.  He  declares :  "  Like 
Opposes  cruci-  ^^*^  uiigodly  you  take  pleasure  in  nothing  of  the  Saviour  save 
^^^^-  the  shame  of  his  sufferings.     Like  the  Jews  and  the  pagans 

you  would  have  a  Christ  not  risen."     Such  understand  not  the  Apostle's 
words :  "  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now 
henceforth  know  we  Ilim  no  more."     He  reaches  conclusions  which  ar& 
excusable,  considering  the  harm   threatened  then  in   externalizing  alL 
religious  worship.     "  If  ye  worship  the  cross,"  he  says,  "  why  not  kneel. 
to  every  virgin,  for  Christ  only  hung  six  hours  on  the  cross,  but  was  lu^ft 
nine  months  in  a  virgin's  womb.     Worship  mangers,  too,  for  the  Christ- 
child  lay  in  a  manger.     Venerate  swaddling-clothes,  for  in  such  the  bo^^ 
was  swathed.     Reverence  boats,  for  on  a  boat  He  crossed  the  waves,  oi^v 
a  boat  He  slept,  from  a  boat  He  addressed  the  people.     Worship 
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lor  on  such  He  rode  into  Jerusalem.  Adore  lambs,  for  it  is  written,  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  but  indeed,  the  pious  fools  would  rather  devour 
live  sheep  than  worship  painted  lambs.  Worship  lions,  for  He  is  the  lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Worship  rocks,  for  in  a  rock-tomb  was  He  buried, 
and  the  Apostle  speaks  of  that  rock,  which  was  Christ.  Worship  thorns, 
for  He  was  crowned  with  thorns ;  and  spears  for  sake  of  the  spear  that 
inerced  his  side."  Claudius  partly  forgets  the  special  significance  of 
Calvary  in  Christ's  life,  and  the  need  of  a  special  symbol  therefor.  His 
ooDcIusions  but  lead  us  to  deem  our  life  on  earth,  even  in  its  minuter 
details,  consecrate  through  our  Saviour's  sharing  in  it  with  ourselves. 
Claadius  himself  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  his  reasoning,  but  says 
that  with  fools  you  must  use  fools'  weapons,  and  discharge  stones  at 
slODj  hearts.  The  true  nobleness  of  his  Cliristianity  comes  out  in  his 
final  utterance :  ^  Learn  righteousness  ;  do  not  worship  the  cross,  which 
is  nothing,  but  bear  the  cross,  as  Christ  has  commanded." 

After  this  attack  on  images  and  symbols  follows  a  more  moderate  as- 
sault upon  the  practice  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome.     It  neither  benefits  all, 
nor  hurts  all.     He  would  use  one  habit  of  his  day  to  oppose  another. 
If  pilgrimages  are  so  needful,  what  must  be  thought  of  convent  life, 
which  incloses  people  within  walls  and  keeps  them  from  the  profitable 
journey  ?     Li  favor  of  pilgrimages  to  the  city  of  Peter  on   the  Tiber 
was  only  a  gross  and  carnal  interpretation  of  that  name  which  Christ 
give  to  Peter  as  the  rock  of  the  church.     The  extravagant  contcnmB  the 
etteem  of  Rome  and  her  bishop  is  to  Claudius  all  wrong.   ^^• 
When  his  course  is  taken  by  pope  Paschal  (824)  as  an  insult,  as  Theod- 
enur  informed  him,  the  shepherd  of  Turin  thus  consoles  himself:  "  That 
man  is  not  an  apostle  who  sits  in  the  apostle's  seat,  but  he  who  does  an 
apostle's  part    All  others  are  scribes  and  Pharisees ;  what  they  command 
you  do,  but  go  not  after  their  works."     The  boldness  and  even  violence 
of  his  expressions  was  calculated  to  offend  also  his  old  patron,  Louis  the 
Pious.     The  latter  had  the  bishop's  book  examined  by  his  clergy,  und 
condemned.     Claudius  received  an  invitation  to  appear  and  defend  his 
theories.    He  declined  the  journey,  sending  word,  instead,  that  the  court- 
dergy  were  a  company  of  asses. 

The  other  writings  of  Claudius  gave  no  occasion  for  attack  or  opposi- 
tion. His  chief  and,  so  far  as  known,  his  last  work  is  his  "  Apology." 
Tet  be  outlived  this  swan -song  eleven  years,  uuthreatened  or  at  any  rate 
wunolested  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.^ 

^  la  his  last  years  he  was  oppo!«ed  in  the  writings  of  Dungal  and  of  Jonas.  The  former, 
*  Scotchman,  had  been  sent  by  Charles  the  Great  to  Pavia,  and  labored  there  man\'  j-ears. 
H«  b  mentioned  bv  king  Lothair,  Louisas  viceroy  in  Italy,  as  one  of  the  distinguished  teach- 
^vho  supplied  the  great  lack  of  instruction  \n  those  parts.  Bv  Lothair's  express  coui- 
Ottnd  boy-*  were  sent  to  him  out  of  the  neighboring  towns,  iSlilan,  Brescia,  Lodi,  Ber- 
Pno,  Korara,  Vercelli,  and  Como.  Dungal  seems  to  nave  been  eminent  in  grammar  and 
""tiooomy.  In  his  writings  against  Claudius,  he  shows  acquaintance  with  the  Christian 
P^  tro'ong  others,  with  Paufinus  of  Nola.  He  combated  Claudius  with  weapons  found 
IB  Christian  antiquity  and  traditions.    lie  takes  his  stand  on  the  Carlovingian  books,  favor- 
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Claudius  belongs  to  tragedy,  not  that  he  died  a  martyrs  death,  for  the 
billows  calmed  as  he  drew  near  his  end,  but  because  the  foe  agunst 
whom  he  iicce])ted  the  gauntlet,  the  growing  corruption  of  Chriatiau  life 
and  worship,  got  the  victory  in  the  coming  centuries.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  times  that  were  to  be.  We  cannot  acquit  him  of  passionate  excite- 
ment, nor  of  a  certain  coarseness  of  speech,  nor  of  a  somewhat  one-sided 
idealism.  None  the  less,  he  and  the  cause  which  he  defended  were  in  the 
path  of  Christian  progress. 

One  passage  of  his,  giving  his  thought  of  God,  we  will  present  in  his 
own  words:  **The  perfection  of  truth  and  wisdom  changes  not  with 
time,  wanders  not  from  place  to  place,  is  obscured  by  no  night,  nor 
dimmed  by  passing  shadows ;  neither  can  He  be  apprehended  by  our 
bodily  senses.  Every  hour  He  is  near  every  one  in  the  whole  earth  who 
turns  lovingly  towards  Him.  Confined  in  no  place,  He  is  absent  from 
none.  In  the  market-place  He  dwells,  in  the  heart  his 
*  voice  is  uttered.  Whoever  beholds  Him  is  transformed  by 
Him,  nor  can  ever  wish  to  change  Him  to  some  baser  shape.  None  judges 
Him,  none  without  Him  utters  a  righteous  judgment.  Trusting  Him,  I 
separate  chance  and  change  from  the  ever  abiding.  The  cycles  of  Ume 
vanish  from  before  me  in  the  Eternal  One.  For  periods  of  time  are  full 
of  events  ending  or  beginning.  In  Him  the  Eternal  same  is  neither 
past  nor  future.  What  vanishes  certainly  is  not ;  what  is  future  has  no 
existence.  The  eternal  alone  is ;  none  can  say  it  was,  nor  it  is  to  be. 
Therefore  could  yonder  eternal  Perfection  reveal  Himself  to  man's 
mind,  crying, '  I  am  that  I  am.*  Of  Him  could  it  be  said,  <  He  who  is, 
hath  sent  me.' " 

In  Claudius  we  recognize  a  spirit  profound,  eager,  mighty.  Out  of  the 
living  truths  of  Paul  he  drew  strength.  Ho  distinguished  himself,  in  t 
su))erriciul  age,  by  going  to  Augustine,  the  great  teacher^  whom  he  has 
rightly  extolled  as  **  the  true  lover  of  the  Lord,  the  pen  of  Heaven,  the 
tongue  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  —  E.  N. 

in^  the  keeping  and  reverencing  of  images,  bnt  without  adoring  them.  Jonas  of  Orleam 
did  not  appl'ar  against  Claudius  till  after  the  latter's  death.  He  had  writtea  at  an  eariier 
dati.-,  but  had  perhaps  been  kept  trom  publishing  by  Louis  the  Pious,  with  whom  Claudins 
in  later  years  was  in  favor  on  acc(»unt  of  his  greater  moderation.  Jonas^s  book  aguut  the 
error.«  of  Claudius,  which  he  thought  would  long  8ur\'lve,  is  dedicated  to  Charles  the  BokL- 
lie  defends  images,  crosses,  relics,  and  pilgrimages,  the  first  within  such  limits  as  ^ 
set  by  the  Prankish  church.  The  Latin  of  Claudms  is  severely  and  pedantically  critk 
by  both  Dungal  and  Jonas. 
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LIFE  X.     COLUMBAN  OF   GERMANY. 

A.  D.  650  -  A.  D.  616.      CELTIC  LEADER,  —  GERMANY. 

Soon  after  Patrick  had  preached  in  Ireland,  there  arose  brethren 
there,  consumed  by  such  longing  to  spread  the  gospel  that  they  could 
not  abide  at  home.     Among  them  was  Columban,  the  teacher  of  Gall. 
Bom  (550)  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  he  was  trained  in  God's  Word 
aod  the  best  learning  of  his  day.     Especially  was  he  moulded  by  the 
classics,  whose  influence,  next  to  that  of  the  gospels,  is  seen  in  his  writ- 
ings.    By  the  advice  of  a  noble  hermitess,  he  entered  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  then  numbering  three  thousand  monks,  and  presided  over  by  the 
pious  and  learned  Comgall.     Moved  as  early  as  590  to  go  as  an  evangel- 
ist to  Gaul,  he  obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of  his  superiors,  and  set 
oat  with  twelve  of  his  brethren.     The  Celtic  monks  owed  to  Gaul  their 
learning,  and  now  would  gratefully  return  the  boon,  and  with  it  a  living 
Christianity.     Morals  and  religion  there  were  unsettled.     This  incited 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  missionaries.     Columban  was  joined  by  a 
multitude  who  adopted  his   manner  of  life.     He  seemed  like  a  second 
Martin  of  Tours.     To  the  prevailing  corruption,  Columban  and  his  com- 
ndes  opposed  a  strict  and  temperate  life,  marked  by  purity  of  thought 
and  simplicity  of  faith.      The  fame  of  his  piety  soon  spread  abroad. 
They  were  invited  to  settle  in   Burgundy  by  king  Guntrara.     On  his 
death,  they  were  shown  the  same  favor  by  his  successor,  Childebert,  and 
promised  royal  aid.     Columban  might  then  have  settled  in  a  cloister 
with  a  comfortable  support  and  great  worldly  consideration.     But  he 
chose  to  humbly  deny  himself,  bearing  a  cross  after  his  Master.     On  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  at  Anegray,  in  a  barren  spot  of  the   scotch-imh  in 
Vosges  Mountains,  he  builded  a  cloister ;  soon  he  removed  ^*"^* 
to  Luzovium  (or  Luxeuil)  ;  other  cloisters  rose  near  by,  at  Besan9on 
md  in  the  Jura  Mountains.     The  brethren  followed  the  strict  rules  of 
Columban,  and  soon  won  great  influence  and  reputation.     By  their  dili- 
gence and  self-denial  they  changed  their  barren  country  into  blooming 
fidds.     Toil  and  care,  want  and  self-sacrifice,  were  required.     Columban 
ckrished  the  trust  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread."     His  confidence*  was  not  disap- 
pointed ;  once  when  he  had  been  praying  three  days  for  a  sick  brother, 
there  came  one  on  horseback,  furnished  with  provisions  sent  from  another 
cloister. 

Their  prospects  of  independence  and  happiness  were  materially  aflTected 
hy  the  death  of  king  Childebert  The  kingdom  was  divided,  and  Co- 
Inmhan  was  entangled  in  diflBculties.  Theoderic,  the  older  son,  who 
*^cceeded  bis  £sither,  was  hindered  by  his  imperious  grandmother  Brune- 
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hilde  from  marryiug,  and  led  into  all  kinds  of  excesses  to  unfit  him  for 
ruling.  Columban  brought  him  back  to  his  duty  by  grave  remonstrances. 
He  would  not  bless  his  illegitimate  children,  nor  countenance  his  uilaw- 
ful  connection.  Then  the  whole  spite  of  Brunehilde,  foiled  in  her  evil 
plans,  turned  on  Columban's  convent.  His  strict  life  was  easily  brought 
into  disrepute  with  the  worldly  bishops  and  nobles.  He  met  the  opposi- 
tion, violence,  and  danger  with  resolute  courage.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  harassed  respecting  the  question  of  Easter,  which  was  even  carried 
to  the  pope.  Columban,  for  himself  and  his  cloister,  wished  leave  to  fol- 
low the  Eastern  rule,  which  was  supported  by  tradition,  even  if  rejected  by 
the  Xicene  council.  He  showed  frankness  and  Christian  spirit,  holding 
to  his  maxim  :  "  Be  l)old  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  impregnable  against 
falsehood."  Columban,  having  refused  king  Theoderic  armed  entrance 
into  his  convent,  was  represented  by  Brunehilde  to  her  grandson  as  with- 
holding proper  reverence.  He  was  suddenly  ordered  by  the  king  to  re- 
turn to  Ireland.  Deprived  of  the  company  of  his  comrades,  he  was  forcibly 
carried  off  and  put  aboard  a  ship.  From  Nantes  he  wrote  back  to  his 
brethren,  exhorted  them  to  unity  and  submission,  and  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate.  But  God  had  other  designs  for  him.  The  opposing  winds  and 
waves  were  regarded  by  the  sailors  as  a  mark  of  Grod's  anger  at  the  treat- 
ment given  the  exile.  They  landed  him  with  his  effects,  and  then,  strangely 
enough,  sailed  forth  prosperously.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Columban  es- 
caped, went  to  Clothair,  king  of  Neustria,  was  well  received  and  counseled 
iiocB  up  the  ^^'^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^1  ^^^  religious  questions.  He  had  an  es- 
Rhine.  ^^p^  given  him  through  the  Rhine  country  ruled  by  Theode- 

l)ert.  There  he  was  met  with  favor  by  the  prince  and  his  great  chiefi; 
a  crowd  of  pupils  and  adherents  came  around  him.  He  stopped  and 
engaged  in  setting  up  new  missions  in  the  interests  of  the  gospel.  He 
went  beyond  the  Rhine  far  into  the  land  of  the  Alemanni.  In  Bregenz 
he  aided  Willimar,  a  Christian  preacher.  In  Tuggen,  by  Lake  Zurich,  he 
threw  down  the  heathen  altars,  and  abolished  pagan  sacrifices.  With  the 
help  of  Gallus,  he  sought  out  all  the  remnants  of  Christianity  existing 
among  the  Alemanni  and  Sueves  from  the  days  of  Roman  or  Prankish 
rule.  He  preached  everywhere  the  gospel  of  salvation.  His  work  of 
peace  was  interrupted,  as  he  had  foreboded,  by  the  outbreak  of  war  (612).* 
Columban  turned  his  steps  across  the  Alps  into  Lombardy,  and  first 
stopped  at  Milan.  There  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  king  Agilulf,  and 
found  welcome  opportunity  to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  the  Spirit  against 
the  Arianism  prevalent  among  the  I^ombards.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  cloister  of  Bobbio,  south  of  Pavia,  in  a  lofty,  lonely  region  of  the 
Apennines,  where  close  to  the  Trebia  appeared  the  towers  of  an  ancient 


1  Theodebert  met  a  defeat  at  Zulpich  from  his  elder  brother,  fell  into  hU  hands,  and 
murdered  by  their  merciless  grandmother.  Soon  after  the  elder  brother  Theoderic  died,  and 
his  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  through  the  weakness  of  his  son  Sigebert,  waa  wholly  absorbed 
in  Neustrla  by  Clothair,  who  thus  reunited  the  realm  of  his  great-grandfather,  Olovia. 
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bftsilica  of  Peter.  It  grew  to  be  a  famous  convent  beyond  all  the  Bur- 
goudian  establishments.  Here  Columban  found  his  desired  rest,  though 
bat  for  a  little  while,  for  he  died  in  615.^ 

The  picture  of  Columban's  inner  life  is  as  beautiful  as  that  of  his 
cater  activity.  His  was  a  profoundly  religious  nature,  deeply  pene- 
trated by  the  life  of  Christ.  He  attracts  us  by  the  quietness  of  spirit 
that  accompanied  his  great  business  energy.  He  shows  thus  a  calm 
repose  upon  God,  and  marked  simplicity  of  character.  He  would  often 
go  away  into  the  woods,  taking  his  Bible,  reading  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^ 
meditating  as  he  walked,  or  as  he  sat  against  the  trunk  ^'^^^' 
of  a  tree.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  he  would  seek  a  cavern,  or  some 
lonely  place,  and  give  himself  to  prayer  and  meditation  on  divine  things. 
His  fiiith  and  religion  were  not  based  on  human  inventions,  but  the 
word  of  Holy  Scripture.  Thence  he  got  the  food  of  his  inner  life,  and 
formed  the  image  of  Christ  within  him.  This  direct  intercourse  with 
tlie  Lord,  the  head  of  the  church  and  life  of  believers,  was  his  especial 
diaracteristia  Self-forgetfulness,  humble  resignation,  and  obedience  to 
God's  will  constituted  the  life  of  his  soul.  ^  He  treads  earth  beneath 
him,"  siud  Columban,  '*  who  conquers  himself.  None  who  spares  him- 
self hates  the  world.  It  is  in  the  heart  we  love  or  hate.  No  one  dies 
to  the  world  unless  Christ  lives  in  him.  Live  in  Christ,  and  Christ 
lives  iu  thee.  We  must  take  heaven  by  violence,  beset  not  only  by  our 
enemies,  but  most  of  all  by  ourselves.  If  thou  hast  conquered  self,  thou 
hast  conquered  everything." 

As  we  view  him  opposed  to  the  prevailing  rudeness  of  the  times,  we 
may  be  told  that  in  his  doctrine  of  obedience  he  depended  on  works. 
The  Christian,  the  heir  of  a  new  life,  was  put  under  tutors  and  govern- 
ors.   True,  there  was  a  very  strict  rule  in  his  order,  to  prevent  the  life 
being  demoralized  in  the  general  want  of  training.      But  he  did  not 
mtend  the  strict  discipline  to  be  an  intolerable  burden,  or  to  suffocate 
the  life.     Rather  he  wished  that  everything,  even  what  was  at  first  a 
matter  of  obedience,  might  grow  to  be  a  second  nature.     We  revere 
bis  endeavor,  in  the  midst  of  his  strife  with  rude  nature,  to  attain  the 
culture  of  the  mind  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  using  the  daily  strug- 
gle with  hard  toils  and  earthly  cares  for  a  means  of  self-renunciation, 
obedience,  and  trust.     "  You  will  find   God,"  he  says,  "  by  the  devout 
^th  of  a  pure  heart,  not  by  unholy  or  idle  talk.     Seek  to  find  out  the 
Incomprehensible  by  thy  subtle  investigations ;  wisdom  will  be  further 

^  Bobbio  remained  a  pattern  convent,  true  to  its  aim,  and  an  anqualified  blessing  to  many 
f^nentiont.  A  source  of  renown  to  Columban,  it  did  great  service  in  the  cause  of  science. 
H«clanz  to  it,  answering  an  invitation  of  Clothair  to  return  to  Luxeuil,  with  a  commenda- 
uoa  of  Bobbio.  In  the  ninth  century,  his  order  ioined  the  Benedictines,  and  in  the  twelfth 
^  lost  ail  trace  of  adherence  to  the'  rules  of  Columban.  Benedict's  Roman  order  became 
the  favorite  everywhere.  But  while  Columban's  name  disappeared,  his  spirit  and  hia 
^^i^einents  remained.  We  can  even  say  that  his  name  revived  in  the  renovated  and 
'^i6cent  institution  (1612)  which  established  the  old  order,  and  among  other  things  con- 
wQtd  the  noble  Ambrosian  library  of  Milan. 
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from  thee  thau  ever.  Grasp  him  by  faith,  and  wisdom  is  at  thy  verj 
threshold."  His  last  resort  was  not  to  the  law,  but  to  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ.  True  life,  he  found,  was  love  to  Him  who  first  loved  lu. 
"  Our  whole  life  is  as  one  day's  journey.  The  chief  aim  is  not  to  love 
what  is  beneath,  but  only  what  is  above,  to  desire  only  what  is  above, 
to  meditate  only  on  what  is  above,  to  seek  our  fatherland  above,  where 
is  our  father.  Love  is  not  a  work,  it  is  sweetness,  salvation,  and  health 
to  the  soul.     If  the  heart  is  not  sick  with  sin,  love  is  its  health." 

Through  these  expressions  of  Columban,  we  see  the  evangelical  cliar- 
Good  ftdric©  to  ^ctcr  of  his  efforts.  For  his  age  and  position,  he  is  foil  of 
the  pope.  brave  courage  and  independent  spirit.     He  addresses  with 

respectful  liberty  the  Roman  bishops,  Gregory  First  and  Boni£su» 
Fourth.  Various  disputes  and  a  threatened  church  schism,  near  the 
end  of  his  life,  called  out  his  earnest  exhortation  to  peace.  "  He 
only,"  says  Columban  to  the  pope,  *'  carries  the  keys  of  heaven,  who  by 
correct  judgment  opens  the  door  to  the  worthy,  and  shuts  it  against 
those  unworthy."  Divine  peace,  above  reason,  was  to  him  the  condition 
of  true  life.  "  Return  quickly  to  unity,"  he  says ;  "  pursue  not  old  dis- 
putes ;  rather  be  silent  and  consign  strife  to  oblivion.  In  doubtful  mat- 
ters give  the  decision  to  God ;  in  what  man  can  decide,  judge  without 
respect  of  persons.  Acknowledge  one  the  other,  that  there  may  be 
joy  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  over  your  peace  and  oneness.  I  do  not 
understand  how  a  Christian  can  quarrel  with  a  Christian  respecting  the 
faith.  Whatever  one  right-minded  Christian  that  serves  God  rightly 
utters,  another  must  say  amen  to,  because  both  believe  and  love  the  same 
things." 

By  such  life  and  work  has  not  Columban  won  the  reward  of  those 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  (Daniel  xii.  3)  ? —  F.  L. 

LIFE  XI.     GALL  OF   SWITZERLAND. 

A.   D.  546-A.   D.   640.      CELTIC   LEADER,  —  SOUTH   GEBHANT. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirteen  hundred  years  since  a  handful  of  good  men 
came  out  of  the  distant  West,  the  end  of  the  known  world,  to  bring  Chris- 
tian liglit  into  the  heart  of  our  Europe.  At  their  head  was  Columban. 
Their  native  place  was  Ireland,  —  green  Erin,  —  that  has  since,  in  its  re- 
lations both  of  church  and  of  state,  been  so  dependent  First  they  came 
to  Bangor,  in  Wales,  to  the  convent  presided  over  by  the  noble  Comgall. 
Then  crossing  the  channel,  they  traversed  France  to  Wasgau,  where 
they  settled.  Driven,  then,  through  their  zeal  for  what  was  good,  they 
turned  to  the  Alemanni  of  the  south.  The  first  attempt  by  them  at 
evangelizing  eastern  Switzerland  was  made  at  Tuggen,  at  the  southeast- 
ern extremity  6f  Lake  Zurich.     The  savage  Alemanni,  so  degraded  as 
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to  own  slaves  and  offer  hnman  sacrifices,  clung  to  their  idols.  The  zeal- 
ous apostles  of  the  unknown  God  met  such  harsh  treatment  thaft  thej 
at  last  changed  their  home  to  Lake  Constance.  There  they  pushed  on 
their  work,  but  were  again  met  with  violence  for  their  zeal  in  putting 
down  idolatry  and  wickedness.  Columban  then,  with  most  of  his  com- 
pany, climbed  the  Alps  to  cross  into  Italy.  Grail,  one  of  the  best  loved 
disciples,  already  a  man  advanced  in  years,  preferred  to  remain  behind. 
Unwillingly  he  obtained  Columban's  consent,  his  state  of  health  compel- 
ling, and  was  left  with  two  younger  comrades  as  his  assistants.  Gall  re- 
gained his  health  in  a  residence  in  Arbon,  on  Lake  Constance,  in  old 
time  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony.  His  home  was  with  a  Christian  of 
that  place.  Then,  mindful  of  his  vow  and  his  consecrated  life,  he  sought 
some  spot  where  he  might  establish  the  gospel,  and  find  him  a  residence. 
From  his  host,  who  was  a  great  huntsman,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
Alps,  he  heard  of  a  little  plain,  six  miles  south  of  Arbon,  surrounded  by 
gentle  declivities,  which  rose  away  towards  the  Alps  of  Appenzell  and 
the  clear  water-fiill  of  the  Steinach.  He  thought  this  place  younda  what  is 
would  suit  his  purposes.  He  went  thither,  as  nearly  as  can  "*>''  S'-  ^*^^- 
be  reckoned,  in  the  year  614.  He  was  over  sixty  when  he  first  found 
this  spot,  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  The  place  is  shown,  even 
now,  near  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  where  Gall,  caught  by  a  thorn 
bosh,  fell  down,  and  though  wearied,  still  full  of  his  great  purpose,  cried 
out,  **  Here  is  my  abode ;  here  will  I  rest." 

Of  Gall's  lineage  there  is  nothing  known.  He  is  made  of  royal  de- 
scent in  legends.  His  name  indicates  his  connection  with  a  Gallic  ances- 
try. For  his  age,  he  was  well  educated,  as  were  his  comrades,  especially 
versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  church  literature.  He  was  not  fluent  in  the 
language  of  his  new  country,  yet  spoke  Latin,  which  was  then  the  lan- 
guage of  science  and  the  church  through  the  West,  even  with  men  that 
had  no  intercourse  with  Rome. 

Gall  and  his  friends  builded  a  cabin,  and  obtained  their  subsistence  out 
of  the  forests.  The  land  he  diose  may  have  been  touched  before  this  by 
rays  of  Christianity,  but  it  had  no  pure  fountain  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
it,  no  life  devoted  to  the  saving  of  souls,  and  no  divine  sanctuary.  Now 
it  had  those  whose  lives  were  given  to  severe  and  disinterested  labor,  to 
beneficence  and  prayer.  Who  does  not  recognize  a  deep  and  consoling 
truth  in  the  legends,  which  relate  how  they  slew  serpents  and  dragons, 
the  symbols  of  evil  spirits ;  tamed  bears,  and  made  them  of  service ; 
cured  the  leprous  and  the  possessed ;  and  founded  a  church  and  monas- 
tery ?  The  cloister  of  St  Gall  was  really  founded  some  scores  of  years 
after  his  death,  his  disciples  adopting  the  rules  of  the  Benedictines.  Be- 
fore this  it  was  named  Gall's  cell,  yet  possibly  was  even  then  under  some 
monastic  discipline.  Gall  and  the  brethren  dwelt  together  in  four  huts, 
called  to  prayer  and  labor  by  a  bell  which  is  still  preserved.     Thoy 
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tauglit  and  practiced  agriculture  and  the  Christian  religion.  Some  indi- 
viduals of  the  region  possibly  joined  their  company ;  others  came  from 
Scotland.  When  the  Scotch  once  learned  the  way,  they  poured  in  rein- 
The  Scotch  in  forccments  for  many  a  year.  They  spread  over  Germany, 
iJcnnauy.  j^j.  f^p  gy^»^^  j^g  Vienna !     The  life  and  soul  of  the  whole  en- 

terprise was  Gall.  He  traveled  through  the  country,  and,  wherever  he 
found  the  beginnings  of  churches,  brought  them  into  union  one  with 
another.  Prudent  and  devoted,  he  gained  the  respect  of  all  that  were 
inclined  to  religion.  There  had  before  been  bishops  in  Constance  and 
in  Chur,  but  tliev  had  been  little  known.  Gall  now  connected  these  two 
churches  with  his  cloister.  Tlie  (juiet,  unobtrusive  worker  became  fur- 
ther known  by  the  zeal,  faith,  and  purity  of  his  disciples.  He  was  seen 
to  achieve  more  than  ever  had  the  bishops.  He  was  solicited  to  become 
the  bifc.hop  of  Constance.  He  refused,  preferring  to  remain  where  he 
had  first  begun  his  labors.  He  proposed  one  of  his  pupils,  his  asi^istant 
John,  in  Grabs,  who  was  accordingly  made  the  bishop.  Gull  installing 
him,  and  preaching  his  ordination  sermon.  He  spoke  it  in  Latin,  a  friend 
standing  by  him  translating  it  into  German.  One  of  the  sermons  of 
Gall  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  St.  Gall.  It  was  preached  under 
similar  circumstances  with  the  one  named.  It  has  oAen  been  printed  in 
historical  works,  and  once  translated  into  German,  though  not  very  accu- 
rately. It  tells  the  story  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  exhibits  Christ's 
salvation  in  its  relation  to  the  lives  of  his  hearers,  and  closes  with  admo- 
nition and  benediction.  Every  sermon  then  needed  to  include  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  for  preaching  was  seldom 
heanl,  and  the  churches  were  very  far  apart.  Gall  lived  till  over  ninety, 
a  hale  old  man.  Tlie  Lor<l  did  not  forsake  his  servant.  Having  made 
him  a  pillar  of  his  church,  lie  kept  him  strong  and  abiding.  When  the 
age<l  man  was  in  his  ninety-fifth  year  (G40)  he  went  upon  a  journey  to 
Arbon,  to  a  Christmas  celebration.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was 
seized  witli  the  illness  which  ended  his  life.  He  fell  asleep  in  the  place 
where  he  had  formed  his  resolve  to  abide  in  the  country  and  establish  a 
centre  of  religion.  His  remains  were  cjirried  by  his  disciples  to  his  cell, 
in  sadness.  Above  his  grave  rose  the  school  to  wHich  he  had  given  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  with  ever  advancing  prosperity.  Grail's  cell 
was  the  home  of  knowledge,  the  fruitful  mother  of  religious  institutions, 
a  school  that  sent  out  a  long  succession  of  renowned  and  useful  leaders 
and  princes  of  the  German  church.^     Siiaken  many  a  time  by  severe 

1  Wlion  the  abbots  of  St  Gnll  bvcanic  princes  and  warriors,  the  city  tried  to  shake  off 
their  rulf;  finally,  it  accepted  the  pK^pel  as  preached  in  the  Reformation.  The  convent 
( Xh'W  ),  after  severe  conflicts  became  Uomi^h,  but  at  the  close  of  the  last  centary  went  dolm, 
chiefly  through  the  willfulness  of  the  la>t  abbot.  City  and  convent  remain  as  memorials  of  the 
men  from  Krin,  who  ru/^v  as  mornuif;  stars  of  the  gospel  over  benighted  Alemannia.  So  does 
the  luml  around,  with  the  p>hpel  preached  in  hills  and  valleys,  with  relipous  institutions  an- 
cient Hiid  modern,  all  maintaining  and  extending  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 

It  i<  u  very  notable  fact  that  the  first  bishop  of  St.  Gall,  when  his  installation  wan  cele- 
brated lieartily  by  the  Troteistant  ad  well  as  tac  Catholic  citizens,  decIareUi  "Let  broth«rlj 
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tempests,  from  the  Hungariaas  down  to  the  later  Franks,  its  Christian 
light  was  never  extinguished.  Now  the  cloister  overlooks  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  flourishing  towns  of  Switzerland.  It  has  given  the 
name  of  Grail  to  both  the  city  and  the  canton  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
Thus  the  stranger  from  the  far  West,  the  apostle  of  Christianity,  has  re- 
ceived honor.  He  has  become  to  the  people  of  the  land  a  saint  and  a 
fiuher.  — J.  D.  B. 


LIFE   Xn.     BONIFACE  OF   GERMANY. 

A.  D.  680  ?- A.  D.   755.        BRITISH    LEADER, GERMANY. 

Among  the  fathers  of  our  Christianity,  whose  names  and  graves  are 
ever  to  be  cherished,  is  the  great  "  apostle  of  the  Grermans."  The 
eleven  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death  has  already  been  celebrated. 
The  retrospect  of  his  life,  creator  or  restorer,  £i8  he  was,  of  our  people, 
will  unfold  to  us  the  vital  connection  of  Germany  with  Christianity.  He 
Sftw  the  great  need  of  his  kinsfolk,  and  never  let  it  out  of  his  mind.  He 
made  everything  bend  to  his  great  aims.  Happily,  he  was  aided  by  a 
succession  of  events  that  crowned  his  work  with  blessing.  Before  him 
evangelists  had  come  to  us  out  of  Britain  ;  they  were  foremost  in  the 
vineyard,  smoothing  the  rough  ground  for  the  gentle  precious  sowing  of 
the  seeds  of  love.  In  their  home  the  tide  of  religious  life,  through  Brit- 
ish influence,  was  rising.  With  new  force  it  had  been  spreading  living 
influences  abroad.  Still  it  grew  more  full  of  life  at  home,  and  as  the  church 
now  covered  Britain,  its  energy  overflowed,  seeking  out  new  channels 
in  foreign  countries.  Then  it  was  that  there  proceeded  from  her  the 
•*  apostle  of  the  Germans." 

The  land  to  which  he  was  called  had  been  preparing.  No  people,  if  we 
may  venture  to  speak  confidently,  had  such  natural  or  moral  vocation  for 
Christianity  as  the  Germans.  Nor  had  they  at  any  former  time  been 
more  fitted  for  a  mighty  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  should  establish  the 
church  on  a  national  foundation.  The  Frankish  empire,  the  heir  of 
Roman  power,  was  rising  through  the  heroic  Carlovingians  out  of  the 
low  estate  into  which  it  had  been  brought  by  former  rulers.  The  sep- 
arated members  of  the  Germanic  people  were  uniting.  Charles  Martel 
pushed  on  this  work  with  great  energy.  As  fitr  as  his  arm  went,  there 
was  a  field  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.     While  the  state  was  intent 

loTft  continue  and  abound;  may  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  confessions  be  shown 
br  emulation  in  p^ood  and  Christian  deed^/'  This  desire  seemed  fulfilled  as  lon^  as  bishop 
I'eter  Miner  lived.  After  his  death  (18G3),  matters  were  chanjjed.  Where  Gall's  cell  once 
stood  it  a  place  of  conflict  for  and  u.i;ain>t  Hume.  None'know  how  the  party  strife  will  re- 
ntlU  Yet  let  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  Irish  evangelists. 
Whoever  wishes  to  know  what  a  great  German  genius  thought  of  Gall  and  his  work,  let 
him  read  Herder's  Die  Frtmdlingt, 
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upon  its  aims,  and  the  ways  of  attaining  them,  there  was  danger  of  the 
church  becoming  subject  to  them,  imbibing  a  very  different  spirit  firom 
her  right  and  true  one.  Hence  the  call,  not  only  for  new  creation  and 
the  turning  of  valleys  of  dead  bones  into  a  living  harvest,  but  of  collect- 
ing the  separated  and  scattered  parts  into  one  body.  The  *^  apostle  of 
the  GeruKiiis  "  was  chosen  for  this  twofold  mission. 

Winfrid,  as  he  was  called  by  Anglo-Saxons,  or  Boniface,  as  he  was 
named  by  his  brethren  and  the  pope,  received  the  former  name  when 
ba])tized,  the  latter  for  the  first  time  (so  far  as  known)  in  a  papal  decree 
of  the  year  719.  He  has  verified  both  names.  Through  war  (wyn)  he 
reached  peace  (fred).  He  was  also  a  victorious  warrior,  and  a  benefac- 
BoyhoodinEng-  ^^^  (l)onifaciu8)  of  his  people  and  his  times.  He  was  bom 
^^*^'  (C80  or  082)  in  Kyrton,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  kingdom 

of  TVessex.  His  family  was  noble  and  perhaps  princely.  He  early  indi- 
cated his  future  vocation.  His  father,  entertaining  thoughts  other  than 
his  own,  had  intended  him  to  l>e  the  heir  of  his  worldly  power  and  pos- 
sessions. He  soon  was  taught  that  God*s  thoughts  are  not  as  ours,  and 
that  we  cannot  oppose  the  divine  plans  for  our  loved  ones.  The  boy 
was  scarce  four  years  old  when,  according  to  the  custom,  the  clergy  ou 
their  circuits  came  as  visitors  to  his  father's  house.  From  the  devout 
conversation  of  these  worthy  and  venerable  men  many  a  fruitful  seed  fell 
into  the  receptive  mind  of  the  child,  who,  in  his  fancy,  embraced  hence- 
forth the  clerical  calling.  What  looked  like  sport  in  the  child  became 
serious.  The  boy  insisted  on  being  a  minister.  The  father  saw  the  ar- 
dent desire  rise  in  his  sou^s  mind  with  regret,  and  set  himself  against  it. 
But  either  from  a  severe  illness,  of  which  he  scarce  recovered,  or  see- 
ing a  divine  decree  in  the  strong  inclination,  or  possibly  hoping  that  the 
boy*8  young,  joyous  mind  would  soon  tire  of  the  narrow  cloister  life,  he 
gave  his  consent.  The  child  when  seven  years  old  went  to  the  convent 
of  Exeter  (then  Adescancaster  or  Eidech  sen  burg),  and  when  fourteen  to 
the  little  convent  of  Nutschalling  (Hautscelle  or  Nusschaale),  in  Hamp- 
shire, to  learn  the  higher  branches.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  meekness,  as  well  as  his  spirit  and  talent,  and  became  a  teacher  of 
those  younger.  When  (710)  he  took  the  vows  of  priesthood,  a  little 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  he  signalized  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  clergy,  by  such  genius  and  eloquence  that  he  was  recom- 
mended and  chosen  for  deputy  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  com* 
po:?e  a  strife  between  him  and  king  Ina  of  Wessex.  The  result  procured 
him  high  esteem ;  no  doubt  it  also  contributed  essentially  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  field  of  ^nsion,  and  turned  his  eyes  to  the  church's  condition 
Miwion  to  uoi-  beyond  his  own  country.  Already  the  thought  of  going  to 
^^"^-  the  Continent  as  an  ambassador  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 

nations  was  awakened  in  his  mind.  Every  enticement  to  honor  and  com- 
fort was  i)ut  aside.     We  find  him,  not  long  afler  returning,  declaring  his 
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^nxi  purpose  to  try  a  mission  among  the  Frisians.  The  difficulties  sur- 
rooodiug  it,  which  he  well  knew,  only  roused  him  the  more.  The  chief 
of  the  tribe,  Radbod,  was  a  bitter  foe  of  Christianity.  Though  depend- 
ttt  ID  a  measure  on  Pepin  of  Heristal,  he  came,  after  the  latter's  death, 
iDto  complete  independence,  for  Charles  Martel  for  a  moment  had  lost 
power  by  a  bloody  overthrow. 

TTinfrid's  first  journey  to  Friesland  (715)  took  place  just  at  this 
period.  Already  the  Prankish  bishops  Amandus  and  Eligius,  and  the 
English  monks  Wigbert  and  Willibrord,  had  done  work  there.  Utrecht 
already  had  a  bishop.  But  after  fruitless  delay,  without  accomplishing 
anything,  he  came  back  in  late  autumn  (717)  to  Nutschalling.  The 
next  autumn  (718)  he  went  to  Gaul,  and  in  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  with  several  newly  won  comrades,  to  Rome,  there  to  take  counsel 
with  the  pope  (Gregory  Second)  over  his  future  ministry.  ,  He  received 
a  friendly  reception,  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Daniel  of  Win- 
chester, the  bishop  of  his  cloister,  preparing  his  way.  With  a  commis- 
sioD  from  the  pope,  in  which  he  is  for  the  first  time  called  Boniface,  he 
purposed  going  to  the  pagan  portion  of  the  Prankish  empire,  the  Rip- 
uarians,  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  their  neighbors  the  Thuringians.  This 
plan  he  carried  out.  On  his  way  to  Thuringia,  through  Bavaria,  he 
found  the  results  of  earlier  Christian  doctrine,  but  in  general  the  ground 
was  unappropriated.  He  employed  his  first  journey  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  situation,  and  the  peculiar  popular  dialects.  Then  he  went  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  stayed  till  723,  and  by  Trier  to  Hesse,  where  he 
founded  the  convent  of  Amanaburg  (or  Amoneburg),  as  the  centre  of 
the  German  mission.  The  same  summer  (723)  he  went  again  to  Rome 
at  the  call  of  the  pope,  passing  through  east  Prance  and  Burgundy. 
He  accepted  then  (November  30th)  the  office  of  bishop.  This  appeared 
possibly  a  requbite  for  his  usefulness,  but  it  served  to  bring  all  his  work 
into  a  very  close  relation  to  the  papacy.^ 

The  outward  consideration  enjoyed  by  Winfrid  on  this  journey  (secured 
him  by  an  autograph  safe-conduct  from  Charles  Martel),  valuable  as  it 
was,  could  not  console  him  for  the  want  of  genuine  Christian  belief  and 
spiritual  life,  both  at  the  court  and  among  the  clergy.  Discipline  and 
piety  were  almost  gone.  Rude  military  exercises  and  hunting  sports 
took  the  place  of  quiet  labor  and  care  of  souls;  the  church  was  de- 
graded into  a  political  machine.  Winfrid  poured  out  the  deep  complaints 
of  his  burdened  soul  in  letters  to  noble  friends,  especially  the  bishop 
of  Winchester.     He  had  not  only  "  fightings  without  and  fears  within, 

1  He  adopted  a  written  creed,  and  took  an  oath  of  homage,  that  '*  he  would  remain  by 
God's  help  m  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  would  never  consent  to  aught  that  opposed 
the  oneness  of  the  church,  but  would  prove  in  every  way  his  faith  and  his  agreement  with 
the  pope  and  his  successors,  and  the  papal  church,  to  which  God  had  given  the  power  to 
bind  and  to  ioo)«e."  Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  church,  the  purity 
of  doctrine  was  subordinated  to  the  oneness  of  the  church;  the  unity  of  the  church  was  not 
derived  in  strict  gospel  fashion  out  of  the  purity  of  doctrine. 
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but  the  sorest  oppositioii  from  false  priests  and  hypocrites,  who  opposed 
God,  lost  their  own  souls,  and  corrupted  the  people  by  their  scandals 
Fiwt  3<.anj  iu  **"^  crrors."  He  returned  to  his  settlement  at  Amoueburg, 
Germany.  Jq  HessG.     Here  he  found,  also,  that  the  seed  sown  had 

taken  no  deep  root,  and  that  his  anxiously  prepared  ground  was  over- 
run by  pagan  weeds.  He  resolved  **  to  lay  tlie  axe  at  the  roots  of  the 
ancient  tree  of  superstition.'*  There  was  an  old  oak  at  Geismar,  raised 
to  Tlior ;  on  this  he  lifted  his  axe  with  sharp  strokes ;  his  disciples  imi- 
tated him.  Then  it  is  said  a  storm  arose,  took  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and,  as  if  sent  from  on  high,  rent  it  asunder  into  four  pieces.  Over  the 
fallen  oak,  out  of  which,  to  the  amazement  of  its  pagan  devotees,  there 
came  no  avenging  spirits,  he  raised  the  cross,  while  out  of  its  wood  he 
builded  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter's. 

In  the  year  725,  Winfrid  turned  again  to  Thuringia.  The  only  signs 
of  Christian  religion  were  in  the  south,  near  Wurzburg.  Wanting  a  base 
of  operations  and  a  defense  against  pagan  attacks,  he  builded  the  con- 
vent of  Ohrdruf.  By  steady,  zealous  eflfort  this  grew  to  be  the  centre 
from  which  went  out  a  new  spiritual  life.  Winfrid,  till  now,  had  been 
left  to  pray  and  toil  almost  alone.  He  was  constrained  to  cry  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  laborers.  He  had  never  given 
up  his  relations  to  Britain,  though  the  joy  of  beholding  his  fatherland 
had  never  been  his,  after  his  first  brief  return.  He  now  received  thence 
Kcinforced  from  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  assistants,  men  and  women.  Their  self-sacrificxng 
Engianci.  spirit,  SO  different  from  that  of  the  Frankish  clergy,  their 

life  of  devotion  and  study,  such  as  was  found  then  in  the  great  English 
cloisters,  especially  fitted  them  to  cultivate  the  hard  soil  of  Germany. 
Nor  were  they  simply  helps  to  Winfrid's  mission,  but  also  dear  friends 
and  trusted  comrades  iu  joy  and  in  sorrow.  Those  devout,  enthusiastic 
women,  toiling  in  their  quiet  ways,  brought  a  blessing  with  them,  and 
left  memories  dear  to  history.  It  was  good  judgment  in  Winfrid  when 
he  gave  them  an  especial  place  by  the  cradle  of  German  Christianity. 

The  position  of  Winfrid  was  not  affected  by  Gregory  Third  taking  the 
place  of  Gregory  Second  on  the  latter's  death.  Winfrid  was  not  only 
confirmed  in  his  place,  where  he  certainly  could  show  abundant  suooess, 
but  was  given  the  robe  of  an  archbishop,  so  as  to  appoint  bishops  over 
his  newly  acquired  churches.  He  had  no  particular  city,  at  first,  as  a 
residence.  His  field  grew ;  he  had  all  the  German  people  east  of  the 
Rhine  for  his  territory.  He  builded  that  year  two  new  churches,  one  at 
Fritzlar,  the  other  probably  at  Amoueburg.  He  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Bavaria.  There  had  some  churches  been  added  here  to  those 
of  ancient  times ;  but  clerical  life  was  degraded ;  there  was  no  unity  of 
discipline  or  worship.  At  first  he  designed  only  to  find  out  how  things 
were  ;  he  had  a  plan  to  be  worked  out  afterwards. 

In  738  he  went  again  to  Rome,  the  third  time.     Hereafter  his  ehnrdii 
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work  takes  a  new  shape.     While  he  was  sowing  the  seed  in  Hesse  and 
Thoringia  for  thirteen  years,  he  had  to  do  mostly  with  individuals.    Now 
he  toiled  to  gather  the  scattered  people  into  one  flock,  and  unite  them 
into  a  single  efficient  church.     His  first  work  had  been  evangelizing,  his 
next  work  was  organizing.    His  preference  was  for  a  hierarchy.    Making 
a  longer  stay  in  Rome  than  before,  with  the  help  of  Gregory,  he  matured 
his  plans  of  working.     Then  he  went  out  (739)  as  a  legate,  an  imme- 
diate representative  of  the  church's  visible  head,  fully  commissioned.     In 
Bavaria,  which  he  first  entered,  duke  Odilo  gave  him  especial  favor,  not 
oat  of  love  for  the  gospel,  but  from  political  designs.     A  purely  German 
diarch  organization  seemed  the  best  means  of  securing  independence  of 
the  empire  of  the  Franks.     Winfrid  rid  Bavaria  of  unworthy  clergy, 
giving  her  the  four  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Freisingen,  Re-  oiganiaeB  the 
g^sbnrg,  and  Passau.      He   extended   like   measures   to   Qennan  church. 
Thnringia  and  Hesse.     For  the  latter  he  gave  a  bishop  to  Buraburg ; 
for  the  former,  to  Wurzburg  and  Eichstadt  in  the  south,  and  to  Erfurt 
m  the  north.     The  last  was  his  own  place  of  residence.     His  long  ma- 
tured plans  were  not  shaken  by  the  death  (741)  of  Charles  and  Gregory 
Third.    If  he  lost  with  Rome,  he  gained  with  Carloman,  who  devoted 
lumself  to  the  church,  and  ruled  in  person  over  the  scenes  of  Winfrid's 
libor.    The  latter  soon  had  a  chance  ftilly  to  repay  his  powerful  patron. 
The  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Alemannia  planned,  with  the  aid  and  consent 
of  the  pope,  to  divide  the  Frankish  empire.     Though  they  were  beaten 
in  severe  battles,  the  victory  could  not  be  followed  up  on  account  of  the 
o^r  embarrassments  of  the  sons  of  Charles.    Winfrid,  meanwhile,  stood 
by  Carloman,  though  the  pope  took  the  other  side.     The  king  and  the 
preacher  in  conmion  resisted  the  dismemberment  of  GrCrmany.     Tlie  ef- 
fort that  would  make  an  independent  Germany,  socially  and  politically, 
^^  put  forth  by  Winfrid  for  sake  of  the  church  also,  to  establish  her 
rules,  customs,  and  constitution.     At  the  bottom  of  their  efforts  was  the 
deep,  perhaps  unconscious,  sense  of  the  people's  need.     Only  by  unity 
tod  independence  could  Germany  be  saved ;  without  them,  she  would 
bow  to  Roman  or  Slavonian  violence.     While  Winfrid  was  promoting 
the  equal  interests  of  state  and  church  in  Grermany,  he  did  not  oppose  a 
single,  strong  church,  such  as  was  wanted  at  Rome,  if  it  was  of  the  right 
kind 

Winfrid  found  other  ways  to  cleanse  and  strengthen  Christian  belief 
and  life.  One  was  the  constitution  of  synods.  The  yearly  provincial 
synods  brought  the  refractory  clergy  to  terms,  elevated  the  power  of 
Winfrid,  purified  manners,  removed  lingering  heathenism,  and  established 
a  sure  discipline  over  the  entire  people.  This  was  not  true  of  the  clergy 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  They  tried  to  maintain  independence  even 
when  he  acted  in  concert  with  Rome.  He  disposed  of  the  disputes  that 
mrose  about  his  teachings  (on  predestination,  etc.),  and  about  church  gov- 
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erDmcnt,  not  at  the  synods  but  by  decisions  from  Rome.  He  had  as 
opponents  Clomens,  superior  to  him  in  Christian  knowledge  but  inferior 
in  wisdom  and  conduct,  and  the  Frank  Adalbert,  a  forerunner,  it  seems,  of 
the  JVIyhitics.  Obedience  to  the  Koman  church  won  the  day.  If  Win- 
frid  favored  it  from  other  than  Scriptural  reasons,  he  none  the  less  was 
the  blessed  means  of  strengthening  the  tender  German  church  by  a  com- 
pact constitution.  He  was  helped  by  the  movements  and  successes  of 
the  civil  power.  It  was  no  empty  coincidence  that  the  very  year  (732) 
he  establish ('d  the  German  church,  Charles  the  Hammerer  broke  the 
power  of  the  Arabs,  then  threatening  southwest  Europe  with  Islam. 
Wlien  Charles's  son  Carloman  resigned  in  favor  of  his  brother  Pepin,  and, 
disquieted  in  conscience  in  the  midst  of  the  not  very  honorable  wars  upon 
the  Alemanni,  retired  to  a  convent,  and  Pepin,  putting  to  Rome  the 
RfiatioM  to  the  question,  Were  it  not  better  for  the  church  In  her  need,  if  the 
onipiro.  jjjjm  ^jl^lj  jjjg  kingly  power  had  also  the  kingly  title?  ob- 

tained the  desired  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  there  was  further  help  giveu 
to  Winfrid.  For  the  government,  seeking  its  authority  from  the  chnrcfa, 
had  to  acknowledge  an  obligation  to  promote  religious  objects.  No 
doubt  Win  f rid  wiis  16d  to  lean  on  a  human  arm,  by  employing  politicsl 
aid,  and  was  drawn  away  from  complete  trust  in  the  church's  invisible 
Lord  and  ruler.  Yet  he  achieved  the  great  service  of  laying  tlie  founda- 
tion for  a  religious  nmovation  of  the  Frankish  empire. 

Winfrid  gave  a  keystone  to  his  church  organization  by  establishing 
metropolitans.     lie  fixed  and  defined  the  relations  of  archbishops  and 
bishops.     Having  no  residence  as  archbishop,  Winfrid  selected   Maisi, 
after  his  plan  to  choose  Cologne  had  failed.     Thus  with  Mainz  and  thir- 
teen bishoprics,  he  completed  the  edifice  of  the  German  church.     To  ex- 
tend the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  to  future  times,  he  settled  on  hia 
successor  in  his  lifetime.     He  satisfied  his  heart's  desire,  with  the  ud  oit. 
pope  Zaclmry,  by  electing  Lull,  his  most  gifted  and  trusted  pupil,  in  tke 
spring  of  754. 

There  was  not  to  shine  on  our  nation^s  apostle  such  an  evening  ai  h^ 
had  dreamed  of  enjoying,  in  his  favorite  convent  of  Fulda,  in  the  midst  o^ 
East  Franks,  Thuringians,  Hessians,  and  Saxons.     He  had  received  foi 
Fulda,  from  the  Frankish  chiefs,  great  gifus  of  land  in  the  beech-wooS  ^ 
of  Hesse,  in  the  centre  of  a  wilderness  on  Fulda  River.     There,  thronp^^ 
the  agency  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  Sturm,  a  noble  youth  who  had  joini 
him  in  Bavaria,  studied  in  Fritzlar,  and  lived  a  hermit  life  in  Hersfeli 
Winfrid  had  reared  a  cloister  and  school,  under  even  stricter  rules  tluu 
those  of  Benedict     They  are  proven  by  history  to  have  brought  bl 
ings  down  on  succeeding  generations.     "  This  place,"  wrote  Winfrid  i 
751,  "I  have  obtained  lawfully  from  devout  men  and  have  dedicated 
the  Saviour.     Here,  after  a  few  more  days,  I  will  attend  to  my 
body,  and  here  I  will  be  buried."     But  hb  longing  for  rest  was  not 
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strong  as  for  the  fuIfillmeDt  of  the  desire  of  his  youth.  He  returned  to 
his  mission  of  forty  years  ago  to  Friesland,  which  was  not  Christianized, 
save  in  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht  Laying  his  shroud  in  his  chest  of  books, 
.  foreboding  and,  as  some  say,  wishing  his  death,  he  set  out,  joumeys  to  his 
and  with  his  pupil  Eoban,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  preached  the  ^®*'**- 
gospel,  at  first  with  success.  But  when  he  would  have  gone  on  to  Dok- 
kum.  and  was  waiting  on  the  bank  of  a  little  river,  to  give  confirmation 
to  a  company  of  baptized  pagans,  he  was  fallen  upon  (June  5,  755)  in 
his  tent,  by  a  hostile  horde,  and,  forbidding  his  lay  comrades  to  use  their 
swords,  was  slain,  along  with  his  clerical  companions.  The  body  of  the 
old  man  of  seventy-five  was  brought  afterwards  by  the  monks  to  Fulda. 

In  his  life  of  outward  excitement  Winfrid  was  not  wanting  in  quiet 
within,  in  fatherly  care  for  the  growth  of  his  converts,  nor  in  searching 
the  Scriptures,  his  dearest  occupation.     He  recommended  the  Bible  ur- 
gently, for,  said  he,  "it  convoys  our  souls,  without  risk  of  shipwreck  in 
the  storm,  to  the  shore  of  the  blessed  Paradise,  to  the  eternal  joys  of 
heaven."     Not  afraid  of  giving  a  sharp,  severe  warning  to  repent,  to  his 
^g,  Ethibald,  he  said,  "  How  unbecoming  that  ye  change  this  image  of 
God,  formed  in  you,  to  the  image  of  the  devil,  -by  your'  serving  your 
Itttts."     Yet  Winfrid  did  not  exalt  himself,  but  kept  a  lively  sense  of  his 
own  weakness  and  sinfulness,  as  he  writes  to  an  English  abbess :  "  Pray 
for  me,  that  He  who  from  his  lofty  place  looks  upon  the  lowly  may  for- 
t      give  me  my  sins,  that  so  the  word  of  my  mouth  may  have  glad  entrance, 

and  Christ*s  glorious  gospel  run  among  the  heathen,  and  be  glorified.** 

i  One  love  and  one  care  marked  this  man's  whole  life,  full  as  it  was  of 

noble  thought  and  genius,  true  faith  and  profound  humility.     He  would 

toil  to  bring  in  God's  kingdom.     A  rare  instrument  in  God's  hands,  he 

pursued  this  object  with  unwearied  courage  and  unclouded  vision  to  his 

life's  close.     When  our  Romanist  brethren  exalt  him  as  a  pillar  of  the 

papal  hierarchy,  they  simply  ascribe  to  him  human  weakness,  in  that  he, 

^e  others,  was  devoted  to  the  external  institutions  of  his  time.     To 

^^angelical  Germans  he  is  the  divine  agent  who,  by  strict  enforcement  of 

^*^s  and  churchly  rules,  opposed  pagan  and  immoral  influences,  and  pre- 

^^''v^d  the  first  tender  germs  of  our  Christianity.     We  honor  him  as  the 

^^titider  of  German  nationality,  the  restorer  of  the  German  church.     Let 

^   gladly  and  thankfully  obey  the  command,  "  Remember  them  .... 

'J'^c^  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God:  whose  faith  follow,  con- 

Si(I^j.jjjg  ^^Q  en(j  Qf  |;iieir  conversation!"  —  F.  L. 
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A.   D.   800? -A.   D.   865.      FRANK   LEADER,  —  SCANDINAVIA. 

In  Denmark  in  1826,  and  in  Sweden  in  1830,  a  millenDial  celebration 
took  pLicc,  in  memory  of  the  holy  Anschar  or  Ansgar.  The  date  was 
fixed  by  the  time  when  the  "  apostle  of  Scandinavia "  first  set  foot  on 
those  countries.  Ansgar  has  been  called  "  The  Ideal  of  a  Missionary." 
The  title  is  justified  by  his  personal  and  public  character.  As  with 
many  another  Christian  leiuler,  the  childhood  of  Ansgar  was  prophetic; 
his  manhood  kingly ;  his  old  age  and  closing  hom's,  and  indeed  his  endre 
life,  priestly  in  its  character. 

His  childhood  was  made  prophetic  by  the  memory  of  a  pious  mother; 
A  prophet  i»  ^J  ^^sious  and  revelations  late  and  early.  We  may  think 
>°"***-  as  we  will  of  them,  but  they  are  all  related  to  the  Script- 

ures, in  which  he  was  faithfully  taught  by  his  mother  till  her  death,  which 
took  j)lace  when  he  was  hardly  fi\Q  years  old.  She  lived  again  for  her 
boy.  For,  in  one  of  his  visions,  the  very  first,  it  is  told  how  he  imagined 
himself  in  a  marsh ;  near  by  lay  a  pleasant  plain  upon  which  he  saw  t 
company  of  holy  women  coming,  among  them  his  mother.  He  was  asked 
by  one  of  them,  whom  he  took  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  whether  he  woold 
like  to  come  to  his  mother.  He  then  formed  the  idea  of  putting  away 
the  earthly  vanity  and  childish  folly  to  which  he  was  given.  Whether 
this  occurred  before  or  after  his  entrance  into  the  school  to  which  his 
father  sent  him,  he  took  it  literally  for  his  guidance,  and  was  in  heart  an 
ascetic,  even  in  childhood.  Yet  his  soul  was  not  established  in  the  fidtb, 
as  it  became  through  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great.  For  the  latter, 
whom  he  had  oi)portunity  to  see,  he  had  an  unbounded  admiration. 
They  said  that,  in  his  heaven,  Charles  took  the  place  of  a  father  by  the 
side  of  his  mother.  He  was  so  overcome  by  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
along  with  the  recollections  of  his  mother,  and  of  Mary's  admonition, 
that  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  Lord's  service.  His  experience,  the 
following  Pentecost,  made  him  date  his  conversion  from  that  period. 
From  an  abyss  of  woes,  which  he  could  liken  only  to  the  pains  of  hell, 
he  was  lifted  to  a  summit  of  happiness,  and  filled  with  indescribable 
sweetness  and  joy  by  the  forgiveness  of  his  transgressions.  The  boy 
was  already  an  ascetic  of  the  order  of  Augustine. 

During  his  youth  Ansgar  was  a  student  in  old  Corbey,  in  Picardy. 
Thence  he  wtis  transplanted  to  new  Corbey,  in  Westphalian  Saxony,  to 
be  a  teacher.  He  was  at  once  chief  teacher  in  the  convent-school  and 
chief  preacher  in  the  convent  church.  Every  duty  and  office  laid  on 
him  he  undertook  with  a  sense  of  unworthiness,  the  teacher's  office  as 
much  as  that  of  an  archbishop.     But  when  assured  in  mind  he  accepted 
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a  TocatioQ  joyfully^  and  did  promptly  and  bravely  whatever  was  required. 
L     His  start  as  a  champion  of  mission-work  was  given  by  a  war.     The 
king  of  Denmark  was  driven  from  his  country,  and  came  to  Louis  the  em- 
peror for  help.    This  wai  promised  him,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion.    Harold  assented,  and  was  baptized.    When 
the  question  rose,  who  should  go  with  him  to  confirm  him  in  the  faith, 
M  one  and  another  declined  the  dangerous  office,  the  universal  thought 
turned  to  young  Ansgar.     The  good  abbot  Walo  declared  that  none  was 
10  fitted  for  such  a  vocation  by  a  believing,  godly  life.     Ansgar  said  he 
was  ready.     His  zeal  roused  some  to  dissuade  and  others  to  slander  him. 
He  remained  unmoved.    His  steadfastness  excited  Autbert,  the  second  in 
office  in  the  convent,  unexpectedly  to  go  with  him.     The  emperor  gave 
tKem  good  advice  and  Christian  admonition  for  their  journey.     They 
went  to  Cologne  first,  and  there  were  given  a  splendid  boat  by  bishop 
Hadebold,  who  conceived  a  great  interest  in   their  enterprise.     They 
tt  last  reached  Friesland,  and  landed  on  a  shore  which  the  j^rrirea  in  Den- 
onperor  had  given  Harold.     Here  Ansgar  began  his  mis-  °*"^- 
noD,  and  so  successfully  that  from  time  to  time  many  pagans  accepted 
biptism.     A  school  was  opened,  which  king  Harold  supplied  with  schol- 
in.    But  now  a  new  direction  was  given  Ansgar's  efibrt.    An  embassy, 
posnhly  in  secret,  came  to  the  emperor  from  Sweden,  with  a  petition  for 
Christian  teachers,  for  many  in  their  country  had  a  longing  for  the 
Cbittian  religion.     Walo,  when  consulted,  again  pointed  to  Ansgar  as 
tbe  only  suitable  man  for  the  Swedes,  as  for  the  Danes.     Receiving  the 
Munmons  home,  Ansgar,  after  assuring  himself  again  in  prayer,  entered 
o&  the  new  undertaking.     He  was  given,  by  the  abbot,  for  his  comrade, 
»  venerable  brother  of  the  cloister  named  Witmar,  while  there  was  sent 
to  Harold,  in  the  stead  of  Autbert,  who  had  died,  one  Gislemar,  *'  a  man 
tried  in  faith  and  in  good  works." 

Ansgar's  journey  to  Sweden  prospered,  even  though  with  a  peculiar 

beginning.     Pirates  deprived  him  of  ship  and  property.     He  was  put  on 

the  shore  of  Sweden  utterly  destitute.    The  others  advised  return.    Aus- 

ff^B  assurance  of  soul,  received  by  him  once  for  all,  made  him  confident 

^t  the  aflfair,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  must  have  a  prosperous  issue.    So 

^ey  traveled  a  good  part  of  their  remaining  journey  on  foot,  and  at  last 

^^'ne  to  a  principal  city  of  Sweden,  named  Birca  (that  is,   ArriTeeinBirca, 

^ven ;  and  it  is  disputed  whether  it  was  in  north  Sweden,  Sweden. 

Inhere  various  places  are  guessed,  or  in  south  Sweden ;  the  latter  being 

fliore  likely,  and  the  place  perhaps  Kalmar).     And  now  Ansgar  found 

'^  hope  justified,  for  the  king  of  the  country,  Biorn,  taking  counsel  with 

"^    servants   and  judges,  granted  him  by  law  the  liberty  of  preaching. 

^is  was  very  welcome  to  the  many  Christian  captives  there  that  were 

^*^Ping  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament.     It  appears  that  the  soil  of  that 

^Utitry  was  well  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.     Northmen 
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kad  been  obliged,  in  order  to  receive  baptism,  to  travel  to  the  ^  Holy 
Dorstat"  (probably  Wyk-by-Duursteede,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Utrecht, 
Holland),  or  to  Hamburg.  This  want  the  embassy  named  above  de- 
sired to  obviate.  "  Many  Swedes,"  it  declared,  "  were  baptized  in  Dor- 
stat or  Hamburg."  The  first  great  result  of  Ansgar's  work  in  Birca  was 
the  couversion  of  the  governor  Hergeir,  the  chief  counselor  and  most 
trusted  friend  of  king  Biorn.  He  received  baptism  and  **  became  strong  in 
the  Christian  faith."  There  may  also  be  mentioned  Frideborg,  a  wealthy 
widow,  who  proved  a  genuine  Dorcas,  among  early  Swedish  Christians. 
It  is  eiisy  to  see  that  much  was  accomplished  for  the  establishment  and 
spread  of  the  church  in  Sweden,  in  Ansgar's  first  year  and  a  half  in  that 
country.  The  emperor,  rejoiced  at  the  results,  set  up  an  archbbhopric  of 
the  north  at  Hamburg,  and  had  Ansgar  solemnly  ordained  archbishop  for 
that  great  district,  reaching  from  Hamburg  to  the  Polar  Ocean.  At  tlui 
time  Louis  gave  the  Hamburg  cathedral  TUrholt  (probably  a  country 
property)  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  Wclanao  in  Denmark,  as  an  endow- 
ment. For  the  advance  of  his  mission,  Ansgar  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  last  place  and  to  lower  Denmark,  and  won  many  to  Christianity. 
For  his  vicar  and  bishop  in  Sweden  he  ordained  Gautbert,  now  called 
Simon,  a  relative  of  bisiiop  Ebbo,  who  is  said  to  have  attempted  a  mis- 
sion in  Denmark  some  time  before  Ansgar.  Simon  met  a  favorable  re- 
ception from  king  and  people,  and  moved  them  to  build  a  charch.  Bat 
ailer  a  little,  great  adversities  came  in  the  north  as  well  as  the  south. 
Hamburg  was  ravaged  with  fire  by  the  pirates.  Church,  cloister,  and 
library,  all,  except  a  few  relics,  vanished  in  flames.  Ansgar  found  him- 
self destitute  of  everything  save  his  trust  in  the  Lord.  The  church 
in  Sweden  met  a  still  sorer  disaster.  Paganism,  which  had  been  obliged 
to  yield  a  little  way  to  Christianity,  grew  furious  and  violent,  took  Simon 
and  expelled  him  from  the  country,  and  killed  his  nephew  Nitard,  who 
thus  was  the  first  of  Swedish  martyrs.  The  church  dispersed,  remaining 
long  years  without  a  pastor.  Nevertheless,  Hergeir,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
did  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  supported  by  a  hermit  Ardgar,  sent  to  him 
by  Ansgar. 

Early  in  854  (possibly  sooner),  Ansgar  undertook  hopefully  his  sec- 
ond journey  to  Sweden,  with  a  letter  from  the  Danish  king  Eric  He 
was  encouraged  thereto  by  Simon,  who  did  not  trust  himself  for  the 
undertaking.  Ansgar  ventured  alone,  an  overwhelming  persuasion  com- 
ing to  liim  from  Isaiah's  words  respecting  the  '^  islands,"  the  more  con- 
victory  in  vincing  bccausc  the  belief  then  was  that  "  the  whole  north- 

Sweden.  gj.^j  country  consisted  of  islands ; "  also  from  Jeremiah's 

words :  "  He  shall  make  thee  glorious,"  which  seemed  a  renewed  pledge 
of  the  martyr's  crown.  He  went  with  good  heart  All  his  friends  in 
Birca  expected  the  very  worst  from  the  pagans,  but  advised  him  to  ask 
the  noble  king  Olaf  to  be  his  guest     He  followed  the  advice,  and  made 
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radi  presents  also  as  he  was  able.  The  king  summoned  the  people  of  his 
kingdom  to  two  '^  Things,**  or  royal  assemblies.  According  to  pagan 
usage,  the  lot  was  to  decide ;  and  in  both  places  it  favored  the  free  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  Thereupon,  the  aid  that  the  God  of  the  Christians 
has  often  given  was  extolled  by  one  of  the  pagans  with  great  eloquence. 
The  result  was  beyond  all  that  Ansgar,  so  strong  in  prayer  and  faith,  was 
able  to  ask  or  conceive.  The  tree  that  is  to  live  long  grows  slowly  ;  the 
ttee  of  Christianity  had  taken  firm  root  in  Sweden.  What  Ansgar's  first 
journey  began,  his  second  established.  He  did  not,  it  seems,  stay  long  in 
Sweden.  He  brought  to  the  king  a  nephew  of  Simon,  named  Heribert, 
to  preach  and  give  the  sacraments.  The  king  gave  the  latter  a  place  for 
the  building  of  a  church  (the  former  one  having  probably  been  destroyed 
in  the  insurrection).  Ansgar  gave  him  another  for  a  parsonage.  New 
ministers  came  from  time  to  time,  Ansfrid,  Rimbert,  and  others.  In  858 
the  diocese  of  Bremen  was  joined  to  that  of  Hamburg.  The  ship  given 
by  Hadebold  could  be  called  the  forerunner  of  a  greater  vessel,  the 
church  of  Bremen,  which  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  gave  to  Ansgar. 
Those  who  succeeded  Ansgar  were  called  archbishops  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen.    They  were  not  all  like  him  in  his  humility  and  unselfishness. 

By  these  qualities  Ansgar  distinguished  himself,  and  exercised  an  in- 
fluence which  we  have  called  royal  upon  people  and  princes.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
We  have  seen  how  he  was  honored  by  the  latter ;  and  we  *^^*°<*- 
note  that  not  only  was  he  given  rich  presents  and  choice  testimonials, 
as  when  king  Eric  wrote  to  the  Swedish  Olaf  that  he  "  had  never  known 
as  good  a  man,  or  found  such  fidelity  in  any ; "  but  he  was  also  more  than 
once  intrusted  with  the  making  of  their  treaties.     He  did  not  lack  the 
temptation  of  pride  from  these  honors,  and  especially  from  the  credit 
given  him  for  sanctity,  but  like  a  man  he  overcame  them.     The  sack- 
cloth which  he  always  wore  would  not  have  proven  effectual,  if  his  ear- 
nest prayers  had  not  been  added.     If  half  his  life  was  a  fast-day,  his 
whole  life  was  a  prayer  without  ceasing.     In  his  "  home  of  peace  "  (a 
little  cabin),  he  employed  himself  copying  the  Scriptures,  writing  books, 
especially  his  comments  on  the  Psalms,  in  the  form  of  prayers  (called 
bis  Pigmenta).     But  he  communicated  them,  as  also  his  own  revelations, 
only  in  confidence  to  trusted  friends,  that  there  might  no  thorn  of  temp- 
tation rise  out  of  them.     For  his  many  difficulties  he  derived  maxims 
horn.  Job,  and  his  favorite  Martin  of  Tours.     In  his  various  activities, 
he  was  Paul-like,  even  to  his  working  with  his  own  hands.     "  He  sang 
psalms  and  made  nets.''     Thus  he  burdened  no  one;  those  he  com- 
missioned he  instructed  to  do  likewise.     He  set  aside  the  largest  part  of 
his  income  for  the  poor,  erecting  for  them  a  hospital  in  Bremen.     Fre- 
quently, in  fast-time  especially,  he  received  them  at  his  table,  and  required 
always  a  table  to  be  provided  for  them,  on  his  journeys  as  bbhop,  before 
he  would  take  a  meal  himself.     A  chief  care  of  his  was  to  free  captives 
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and  slaves,  of  which  we  have  many  instances,  one  espedallj  teaching, 
when  he  freed  the  son  of  a  widow  sold  away  into  Sweden,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  arms  of  his  mother.  There  was  a  royal  gentleness  in 
his  whole  demeanor,  and  a  royal  power,  too,  when  it  was  needed. 

When  the  time  of  his  '^  home-going "  approached,  he  was  troubled 
most  by  the  fact  that*  the  hope  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  he  had 
of  martyrdom  was  taken  away.  But  he  was  comforted  even  about  this, 
lie  arranged  with  the  utmost  concern  for  the  establishment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric and  the  northern  mission.^  The  day  he  had  desired  for  his 
death,  he  observed  as  a  day  of  preparation  for  his  departure,  gave  a  feast 
to  his  clergy  and  to  the  poor,  and  had  public  worship  and  preaching. 
He  counseled  his  friends  to  serve  God  faithfully,  and  left  them  his  bless- 
rriostiy  acts  in  ^^&  Then  he  bade  that  all  with  one  voice  should  chant 
old  age.  fQj.  jjjm  ^jjg  u  "Pe  Deum  "  of  Ambrose,  and  the  Athanasian 

creed.  The  next  morning  he  took  the  sacrament,  prayed  for  his  ene- 
mies, and  repeated  the  penitential  Psalms  of  David,  especially  these 
words  :  '*  Into  thy  hands  do  I  commit  my  spirit,  for  Thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  O  Lord."  When  he  could  no  longer  say  the  words,  he  asked  a 
brother  to  read  them  aloud  to  him,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  breathe. 
Thus  he  fell  asleep.  He  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  and  many 
tears.  This  was  iu  8G5.  His  body  still  lies  in  St  Peter's  Church  in 
Bremen.  The  letter  "  S,"  which  was  placed  the  very  day  after  his 
death  upon  his  grave,  by  Rimbert,  his  most  loved  disciple,  his  saocessor 
in  office,  and  his  affectionate  biographer,  remains  indestructible,  when 
so  many  thousand  times  the  S  (saint)  which  popes  have  put  on  graves 
has  vanished.  —  C.  W.  S. 

^  How  wide  the  results  of  the  spirit  and  labors  of  Ansgar,  cannot  be  detemuned. 
But  none  can  doubt  their  permanency.  We  note  an  example.  It  were  remarkable  if  Dona 
of  the  Swedish  kings  that  were  well  disposed  had  been  fully  won  to  ChriatianiCj.  We 
may  hope  that  Olafwas  ;  for  he  promised  Ansgar  that  he  would  "  in  every  way  extend 
and  strengthen  Christianity,  and  abide  in  the  faitn  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord;**  ana  we  can 
scarce  think  that  this  promise  was  made  by  one  not  a  Christian.  This  being  bo,  we  re- 
ject the  received  idea  that  Olaf  who  was  baptized  about  A.  d.  1000  was  the  first  CSiristian 
lung  of  Sweden.  The  triumph  of  king  Olaf  of  Birca  over  Apulia,  which  was  won  after 
some  merchants  in  the  army,  reminding  the  people  of  the  teaching  of  the  holy  Anagar, 
exhorted  them  to  courage  and  trust  in  God,  ana  the  resolve  of  all  on  retoming  home 
to  honor  Christ  as  strong  and  mighty  above  all  gods,  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  an  ex- 
tended result  to  Ansgar's  mission.  So  is  the  deep  root  which  Christianity  took  in 
Schleswig,  Kibe,  and  several  places  in  Denmark.  To  pass  by  other  proofs,  "the  wise 
Christian  "  was  honored  by  the  northern  pagans  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  His  mem- 
ory is  connected  especially  with  Ansgar's  church  in  Bremen,  is  perhaps  revived  in  the 
name  of  Ansgar,  the  first  archbishop  in  Lund,  is  celebrated  yearly  (Febroary  3d),  and  ia 

Crpctuated  in  our  da^s  in  a  multitude  of  Ansgarian  writings  and  mission  associations. 
tely  there  went  a  ship  out  of  Sweden  that  was  named  Ansgar. 
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LIFE  XIV.    CYRIL,  APOSTLE  OF  SLAVONIA. 

A.  D.  815  ?-A.  D.  869.   GREEK  LEADER,  —  SLAVONIA. 

A  MILLENNIUM  was  Completed  recently  (1863),  dating  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  men  whom  the  great  Slavonian  family  honors  as 
its  apostles.  Their  history,  after  many  researches,  is  still  not  complete, 
owing  to  the  few  sources  of  certain  information,  for  the  legends  of  them 
are  idl  more  or  less  douhtful.  They  were  brothers,  the  older  named 
Constantine  (afterwards  Cyril),  the  younger  Methodius.  Coming  from 
the  flourishing  trading  town  of  Thessalonica,  where  there  were  many 
Slavonic  elements,  they  were  most  probably  descendants  of  a  Grecized 
Slavonic  family.  Their  father,  it  is  said,  was  a  nobleman,  Leo.  The 
dales  of  their  births  are  unknown.  They  gave  themselves  to  be  monks, 
in  a  cloister  on  Mount  Olympus,  when  Ignatius  was  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople (846-857).  The  Greek  cloisters  were  centres  of  knowledge. 
Their  ascetic  contemplative  existence  was  counted  the  true  philosophy. 
Cyril  was  especially  learned.  He  took  part  early  in  theological  discus- 
sionsy  one  in  particular  against  Photius,  the  chief  imperial  secretary, 
and  after  857  universal  patriarch.  He  opposed  the  latter's  theory  of  a 
two-fold  spirit  in  man,  the  rational  and  the  irrational.  For  his  learning, 
and  his  monastic  eminence,  he  was  named  the  "  Philosopher."  Methodius 
was  more  of  a  practical  turn ;  yet  it  was  Cyril  who  went  first  as  a  mis- 
sionary. 

The  Chazars,  a  Finnish-Tartar  nation  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  had  by 
intercourse  with  Constantinople  gained  some  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
Many  already  were  baptized.  They  were  also  sought  as  proselytes  by 
the  Jews  and  Moslems.  But  those  who  consulted  their  nation's  higher 
interests,  and  who  wanted  a  firm  alliance  with  Greece,  applied  to  Michael 
Third  (860)  to  send  them  a  teacher  able  to  instruct  them  in  the  faith 
of  Christianity.  The  emperor  summoned  Cyril,  who  at  once  declared 
himself  ready  for  the  mission.  He  went  first  to  Cherson,  to  learn  there, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  country,  the  Chazars'  language.  He  dis- 
covered, in  the  course  of  his  explorations  upon  an  island 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  supposed  remains  of  Clement  of 
Borne,  who  was  said,  when  exiled  by  Trajan,  to  have  there  died  a  mar- 
tyr's death.  After  that  he  began  his  work  among  the  Chazars,  preach- 
ing and  disputing,  commending  and  maintaining  Christianity.  He  gained 
many  who  had  been  pagans.  He  cured  many  of  errors  implanted  by 
Jewish  or  Moslem  teachers.  On  departing  from  the  scene  of  a  work 
which,  though  brief,  was  rich  in  its  results,  he,  a  *'  philosopher  "  indeed, 
refused  the  presents  proffered  him,  but  obtained  instead  the  liberation  of 
all  foreign  captives.     With  the  relic-treasure  he  had  found,  Cyril  came 
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back  (862)  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  lived  until  a  new  call  came  to 
him,  to  which,  with  his  brother,  he  rendered  obedience* 

Among  the  Slavonians  of  the  south,  missionaries  of  the  Greek  dmrcli 
had  long  been  laboring.  The  Pannonians  Charlemagne  had  tried  to 
convert  when  he  conquered  their  land.^  In  the  times  of  his  son,  Lonia, 
the  brave  duke  Moimir,  of  Moravia,^  withont  renouncing  allegiance  to 
the  emperor,  subdued  the  petty  chiefs  about  him,  and  began  to  lay  on 
the  north  of  the  Danube  the  foundations  of  a  great  Slavic  empire.  He 
embraced  Christianity.  Many  of  his  subjects  followed  his  example. 
His  growing  power  was  seen  by  Louis,  son  of  Charlemagne,  who  moved 
against  him,  and  put  in  his  place  his  nephew  Rastiz,  or  Rastislaw.  This 
prince  struck  for  independence,  and  resisted  every  effort  of  Loub  to 
subdue  him.  To  make  Slavonia  independent  of  Germany  in  her  church, 
Rastiz  resolved  to  introduce  a  Slavic  liturgy,  and  promote  a  Slavic  lit- 
erature. He  had  heard  of  the  activity  of  Cyril  in  the  land  of  the 
Chazars.  Such  a  teacher,  well  acquainted  with  the  Slavonians,  he  wished 
to  obtain.  He  applied  to  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  Third,  who  sent 
(863)  Cyril,  with  his  brother  Methodius,  "  to  the  land  of  the  Slavo- 
nians." Their  road  took  them  through  Bulgaria,  where  already  Greco- 
Slavonian  missionaries  were  at  work.  Whether  the  brothers  joined 
them  in  labors  on  their  way  through  cannot  be  certainly  recorded.  In 
June  (863),  they  reached  duke  Rastiz.  He  was  living  in  his  fortress 
of  Welehrad  (Devina)  on  the  March,  on  whose  ruins  the  city  of  Hiu- 
disch  was  builded  afterwards  (1258). 

Cyril  and  Methodius  began  their  work  zealously  and  wisely.  TTie 
In  Slavic  Au»-  harvest  was  great  there,  and  the  laborers  few.  They  first 
*"*•  sought  to  gather  a  little  group  of  pupils,  for  the  sake  of 

training  native  priests  for  the  church's  service.  They  undertook  mission 
journeys  in  every  direction,  and  taught  the  Moravian  people  in  their 
own  tongue.  They  opposed  pagan  errors,  and  sowed  the  Word.  They 
baptized  those  who  had  been  in  darkness.  They  dedicated  churches  and 
altars.  They  circulated  a  volume  of  church  lessons  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  be  used  in  public  service.  These,  along  with  a  liturgy, 
Cyril  had  translated  into  Slavic*     Soon  a  Slavonian  church  rose  by  the 

^  To  this  end  Charlemaf^ne  called  in  the  archbishop  Amo,  of  Salzburf?.  Thence  begin 
the  claims  of  the  Salzburg  archbishopric  over  Pannonia.  The  Moravian  Slavonians,  north- 
weft  of  Pannonia.  with  their  several  leaders,  had  (803)  owned  the  Frankish  supremacy, 
at  the  Diut  of  Kegensburg.  They  acknowledged  a  slight  allegiance  bv  yearly  presenU. 
The  missions  among  them  were  carried  on  by  certain  clergy,  who  preaclied  on  their  own 
account.  They  were  from  the  Passau  bishopric,  in  the  Salzburg  see,  which  claimed  tlM 
neighboring  ftforavians.  About  835,  the  Salzburg  archbishop  Adalram,  as  metropolitan  of 
Passau,  consecrated  a  church  in  Neutra,  the  iirst  among  the  northwest  Slavonians. 

^  Moravia,  at  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  included  not  only  the  Moravia  and  Sile- 
sia of  toHilay,  but  also  the  Hungarian  Slowakei.  It  reached  to  tne  March,  Danube,  nnd 
Gran.  Kastiz  struck  a  league  with  the  long  Slavonianized  Bulgarians  (853),  and  Int«r 
with  the  German-hating  Greeks  (862). 

^  Probably  after  the  Greek  order,  which  was  then  as  catholic  as  the  Roman.  SchoUn 
dispute  whether  the  characters  which  were  introduced  among  the  Slavonians  were  the  so- 
called  "  Cyrillica,*'  in  which  still  the  greater  part  of  the  separated  Greeks,  that  is,  the  Roa- 
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QDtmng  toil  of  the  brothers.  Differences  sprang  up  then  with  priests 
from  Germany,  who  used  the  Latin  liturgy,  and  were  deserted  by  the 
people,  who  did  not  understand  it^  In  the  autumn  of  867,  the  two 
brothers  received  a  friendly  invitation  to  Rome.  Upon  their  arrival 
Adrian  Second  had  taken  office  (December  14,  867).  They  were  re- 
ceived with  great  honor,  especially  as  they  brought  the  relics  of  the  holy 
Clement  They  readily  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Roman 
bishop.  He,  in  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor,  not  only  took  no  offense 
at  the  Slavonian  liturgy,  but  overlooked  even  the  difference  which  ex- 
isted between  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Greeks,  and  no  doubt  Cyril  and  Me- 
thodius, held  that  not  from  Father  and  Son,  but  from  the  Father  only, 
the  Spirit  proceeded.  The  Roman  church  held  the  opposite,  but  not  as  a 
part  of  the  creed.  The  main  point  with  the  pope  was  the  extension  of 
his  hierarchy,  and  to  this  end  he  must  tolerate  the  opinions  of  the  broth- 
ers. As  it  was  the  desire  of  Rastiz  to  be  independent  of  Germany  in 
his  church  affairs,  the  two  brothers  took  the  office  of  bishop,  promising 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  church  (January  5,  869). 

Constantine  now  took  the  name  of  Cyril  (in  Slavonian,  Chra),  by 
which  he  was  henceforth  exclusively  known.  Yet  he  was  not  to  return 
to  his  new  home.  He  died  in  Rome  the  14th  of  February,  869,  and  was 
buried  there  on  the  right  of  the  altar  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Clement, 
whose  bones  he  had  brought  thither.  Methodius  (in  Slavonian,  Stra- 
chota)  returned  in  the  spring  of  869,  as  archbishop  of  Moravia  and  Pan- 
nonia.^  He  did  not  give  up  the  use  of  the  Slavonian  in  public  worship. 
He  justified  it  on  the  ground  of  the  national  sympathy  with  such  a  serv- 
ice. As  he  raised  up  more  and  more  native  preachers,  he  proceeded  to 
celebrate  all  the  church  services  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Thereby 
the  people  were  so  greatly  attracted  that  the  priests  from  Salzburg,  Ger- 
many, who  used  a  foreign  tongue,  discovered  their  usefulness  in  Lower 
Slavonia  at  an  end.  About  the  year  877,  Methodius  returned  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  into  Moravia,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Swatopluk, 

sians,  Servians,  and  Roumanianii,  wonhip,  or  the  ^'Glafrolica,'*  to  which  the  re^t  hold, 
along  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Slavonians  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  If,  as  is  more  prob- 
able, the  brothers  wrote  Glagolisch,  the  question  rises,  Was  it  an  independent  invention  of 
theini,  of  Constantine  more  especially,  or  found  by  them  elsewhere  and  introduced  into 
church  use  ?     In  the  last  case,  could  they  have  brought  the  Glagolisch  out  of  Bulgaria? 

1  About  this  time,  a  contest  broke  out  between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  respecting  the 
eoclesia«tifaI  rule  over  Bulgaria.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  prudent  Nicholas^  First, 
informed  of  the  successful  labors  of  the  brothers  on  a  field  of  the  Koman  church,  directed 
bi5  aim  at  once  to  the  ecclesiastical  union  of  Moravia  with  Rome. 

^  He  >tocKl  din-ctly  under  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Germans,  dissatisfied  with  this  po- 
litico-ecclesiastical arrangement,  began  war  with  Rastiz,  but  were  soon  forced  to  a  disad- 
%'anta;;tous  peace.  Moravia  became  politically  and  ecclesiastically  independent.  A  quarrel 
then  broke  out  in  the  duke's  family,  and  Swatopluk,  the  ambitious  nephew  of  Rastiz,  and 
prince  und*r  his  uncle  at  Xeutra,  joined  Louis's  son  Carloman,  secretly  took  his  uncle  pris- 
oner, and  ^eiz^Ml  his  sceptre.  Carloman  entering  Moravia,  the  people  took  arms.  Swato- 
pluk. making  terms  witfi  the  Moravians,  dislooged  the  Germans,  concluded  a  league  with 
Borziwoi,  duke  of  Bohemia,  and  forced  a  peace  (874).  Methodius,  who  had  revered  hia 
protfctor,  liastiz,  came  into  unpleasant  relations  with  Swatopluk,  and  so  betook  himself,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  to  Paononia,  to  the  territory  of  the  Slavonian  duke  Kocel. 
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the  nephew  of  Rastiz  (now  ruling  in  his  uncle's  place).  He  there  woo 
over  the  young  duke  of  ]\Ioravia  (Borziwoi),  and  baptized  him  with  his 
,  »  ..    .  followers.     The  Slavonian  apostle  also  succeeded  in  Bohe- 

niia  beyond  the  German  clergy.  At  the  fortress  of  Lewy 
Hradec,  three  hours  north  of  Prague,  the  duke  built  the  first  churdi 
in  that  land,  and  named  it  after  Clement  of  Rome,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
brothers.  The  German  priests  inclined  duke  Swatopluk  against  Metho- 
dius, accusing  him  of  heresy.^  In  the  year  874  they  moved  the  duke  to 
go  in  person  to  Rome,  while  they  sent  a  double  accusation  against  Me- 
thodius, to  accomplish  his  deposition.  They  charged  him  with  stubborn 
persistence  in  liturgical  innovations  and  false  l>elief  respecting  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  was  cited  to  Rome  (June  14,  879)  by  pope  John  Eighth,  to 
answer.  Methoilius  went,  but  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favor  *  (June, 
880).  It  was  held  no  way  at  variance  with  the  sound  faith  that  he  read 
selections  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  performed  the  entire  service 
in  Slavonian.  For  He  who  made  the  three  chief  tongues,  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  had  made  also  all  other  languages  to  his  praise  and  gloiy. 
Only  the  language  of  Western  devotion  should  be  honored  to  this  extent, 
that  (as  is  the  case  to-day  in  the  Slavonian  church  of  St.  Jerome,  in 
Rome)  the  gospel  should  be  read  at  divine  service,  first  in  Latin,  aftei^ 
wards  in  the  Slavonian ;  also,  that  when  desired  by  the  duke  and  his 
court,  the  service  should  be  in  Latin.®  Methodius,  returning  home  (880), 
remained  the  acknowledged  archbishop  of  Moravia-Pannonia,  Slavonian 
Christianity  remained  distinct  from  the  Roman.*     As  chief  pastor  of  that 

^  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  archbishop  of  Salzburf^,  supported  by  king  Louis  and  duke 
Carloinan,  made  a  great  outcry  before  John  Eighth  (pope  after  December,  872)  over  the  in- 
jury to  his  rights  in  Pannonia.  The  pope,  however,  maintained  the  Slavonian  archbishop- 
ric'created  by  his  predecessor.  He  procured  (873)  through  his  legate,  bishop  Paulus  of 
Ancona,  the  recognition  by  Louis  and  Carloman  of  the  Pannonian  diocese.  Rut  at  the 
same  time  he  notified  Methodius  to  abolish  the  singing  of  the  mass  in  the  barbarian,  that 
is,  the  common  tongue.  It  was  to  l»o  used  only  in  preaching.  The  Pannonian  diocese  waa 
also  given  a  yet  greater  extent,  including  Scrvia.  The  prince  of  that  land,  Muntimir,  was 
asked  to  approve  this  (874). 

'-^  Methodius,  in  his  answer  respecting  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father,  and 
not  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  assorted  with  entire  truth  that  he,  like  the  whole  Komao 
church,  had  always  held  to  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed  ;  since  in  this  the  words 
**  and  from  the  Son  "  were  wanting,  so  he  had  always  sung  the  same  without  this  addition, 
which  the  French-German  church  had  taken  into  the  creed  (794).  Those  in  Rome,  as  has 
been  said  above,  approved  the  addition  as  a  dogma,  but  rejected  its  insertion  in  the  creed. 
And  while  this  was  the  case  Methoilius  could  be  taken  as  orthodox. 

•  F.vidently  a  motive  of  church  policv  led  pope  John  to  his  decision.  He  knew  that  here 
the  intere>t  of  the  German  church,  which  wanted  to  assert  its  ancient  right  over  Moravia 
and  Pannonia,  did  not  agree  with  the  interest  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Rather  Methodius 
and  his  Slavonian  national  church  should  be  spared,  if  the  latter  was  to  be  kept  in  connec- 
tion with  the  papacy,  and  not  be  forced,  at  least  as  reganled  Pannonia,  into  accord  with 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Resides,  John  was  then  contending  with  the  patriarch 
respecting  Rulgaria,  where  Slavonian  language  and  customs  prevailed.  lie  sought  to  at- 
tract this  newlv-Christianized  country  into  his  rule.  Rut  his  endeavor  would  be  frustrated 
by  offending  tfie  Slavonians  in  adjacent  Lower  Pannonia,  whereas  by  a  wise  indulgence  of 
tlie  Greek  Slavonian  character  of  that  church  it  would  be  furthered. 

*  The  German  party,  through  Swatopluk,  who  helped  them,  asked  fron\  the  papacy  that 
an  Alemannian  priest,  named  Wiching,  a  pupil  of  the  convent  of  Reichenau,  should  be 
made  a  bishop  in  Moravian  Pannonia,  with  a  residence  at  Neutra.  Rut  the  pope,  to  pre- 
vent all  machmations,  made  him  only  a  suffragan,  subject  to  his  archbishop  in  all  places, 
according  to  the  church  law.    In  like  manner  the  pope  was  ready  to  conbccrate  a  second 
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great  region  (where  there  are  now  fifteen  bishoprics)  he  had  no  metropo- 
lis, his  duty  calling  him  here  and  there,  at  one  time  and  another.  The 
fdaoes  where  he  was  wont  to  stay  the  longest  were  near  the  prince's  resi- 
dences.^ Methodius  lived  his  closing  years  in  undisturbed  activity.  He 
finished  his  course,  as  is  said  at  the  end  o£  one  record,  maintaining  the 
fidth  and  expecting  the  crown  of  righteousness.  In  the  arms  of  his  pu- 
pils he  fell  asleep,  April  6,  885,  and  was  buried  in  the  principal  church, 
near  the  ducal  residence.  The  whole  people  lamented  their  teacher  and 
pastor,  who  had  become  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  to  save  all.  The 
festival  of  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  glorious  confessors  of  Christ,  the 
apostles,  bishops,  and  patrons  of  our  country,  has  since  1 380  been  cele- 
brated on  the  9th  of  March ;  but  at  the  jubilee  of  the  one  thousandth 
anniversary,  held  in  1863,  in  solemn  form  at  Welchrad,  in  a  very  ancient 
church  near  the  Hradisch,  the  same  was  celebrated  the  5th  day  of  July. 

J.  C.  T.  O. 

mffragmn  for  another  part  of  the  archbishopric,  when  one  was  judged  necessary.  The  op- 
ponents of  Methodius,  and  of  a  Slavonian  national  church,  employed  these  measures  to  carry 
out  their  aim.  Their  representative,  Wiching,  so  controllea  the  duke,  through  a  letter 
loffpbd  in  the  interests  of  the  German  Latin  party  against  the  archbishop,  that  all  kinds  of 
hindrances  were  put  in  the  way  of  the  latter.  Methodius  ap(>ealed  to  Rome.  John  Eighth 
satisfied  him  in  a  repl^  (March  23,  881)  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  promising  to  in- 
TMtigate  and  to  punish  the  refractory  Wiching,  and  not  to  suffer  Methodius  to  faU.  But 
before  the  trial  could  be  had,  John  died  (Decemoer,  882)  and  Methodius  lost  his  supporter. 
Then,  for  political  reasons,  Swatopluk,  who  had  hitherto  favored  the  German  interests 
against  the  Slavonians,  became  favorable  to  Methodius.  The  national  interest  was  in  the 
for^^and.  He  had  fallen  into  war  with  Amulf,  duke  of  Kamten  and  Pannonia,  defeated 
him  (883),  and  made  himself  wholly  independent  of  the  (jrerman  empire. 

1  In  the  north  (Moravia),  Welehrad,  the  fortress  of  Rastiz  and  Swatopluk ;  in  the 
•ooth  (Pannonia),  Mosaburg,  the  fortress  of  Kocel,  in  Kamten,  between  Klagenfurt  and 
FeldkinOi. 
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LIFE  L    ANSELM    OF  ENGLAND. 

*A.   D.    1033?-A.   D.    1109.        CLERICAL    LEADER,  —  ENGLAlfD. 

About  the  year  1030,  there  came  a  gay  knight,  named  Gundal£^  out  of 
Lombardy,  and  settled  in  Aosta  in  Piedmont,  wedding  a  virtuous  maideQ 
of  that  town  named  Ermonberga.  From  their  marriage  came,  besides  a 
daughter  Richera,  a  son  whom  they  named  Auselm,  who  was  destined  to 
be  a  noted  light  in  science  and  in  the  church.  Even  as  a  boy  he  aspired 
to  heaven,  lie  ascended  in  his  dreams  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  neigli- 
boring  Alps,  to  visit  the  dwelling  of  the  great  king  who,  his  mother  told 
him,  had  his  throne  in  heaven  and  ruled  the  world.  When  scarce  fifteen 
he  wanted  to  be  a  monk,  and  presented  his  request  to  an  abbot  whom  ha 
knew,  but  was  rejected  because  he  had  not  the  consent  of  his  father.  The 
boy  then  prayed  that  he  might  be  very  sick,  since  thus  he  could  have  hia 
desire,  for  the  fashion  of  the  day  was  to  allow  the  dying  such  a  reqaest, 
since  monkhood  was  considered  to  be  a  door  to  heaven.  Anselm  did  be- 
come sick.  Still  the  abbot  would  not  receive  him.  The  youth  now  flew 
to  the  other  extreme.  Leaving  books  and  devotions  he  took  to  kDight- 
hood  and  grew  bewitched  of  the  world.  Only  his  mother  could  curb  his 
passions ;  soon  he  lost  her,  and  '^  now  the  frail  bark  of  his  spirit  was 
driven  without  an  anchor  over  the  world's  ocean."  Then  there  was 
awaked  by  God  '^  an  inner  warfare.''  At  variance  with  his  &ther,  and  un- 
able to  remain  near  him,  he  decided  to  leave  his  home.  He  wandered 
Resides  In  Nor-  three  years  through  France  and  Burgundy.  At  last  he 
™*"*^y-  reached  Avranches  in  Normandy.     Here  he  heard  of  the 

renown  attained  by  the  Norman  Lanfranc,  in  the  neighboring  convent  of 
Bee,  as  a  teacher  of  theology.  His  old  love  for  learning  was  aroused. 
He  went  to  Bee,  and  zealously  applied  himself  to  books.  His  studies 
brought  him  into  contact  with  monasticism.  Its  self-denial  was  nothings 
he  thought,  to  him  who  already  had  to  forego  so  much.     But  wh^e 
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should  he  live  as  a  monk  ?  In  Bee  ?  There  he  could  not  approach  Lan- 
franc.  He  could  still  less  distinguish  himself  in  Cluny^  or  any  other  noted 
cloister;  since  these  were  already  perfect ;  for  he  was  thinking  only  of  a 
grand  field  of  activity.  He  was  wont  to  say  afterwards,  when  he  thought 
of  that  period,  "  I  was  not  yet  tamed ;  the  world  in  me  was  not  dead." 
When  he  considered  the  question  earnestly,  he  said,  '^  How  can  he  be  a 
monk  who  only  wants  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  honor  ?  Is  not  humility  the 
first  need  of  Christ's  disciple,  and  where  can  I  better  practice  this  virtue 
than  in  Bee,  with  Lanfranc  over  me  ?  "  So  he  resolved  to  abide  there. 
He  entered  the  cloister  when  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  (1066). 

Bee  was  then  a  most  noted  institution.     It  had  been  founded  twenty 
years  before  by  a  Norman  knight,  Herluin,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
career  at  court,  was  taken  with  a  solicitude  for  the  saving  of  his  soul,  and 
who  knew  no  better  way  than  this  of  satisfying  the  craving  of  his  heart. 
With  two  comrades  of  like  convictions,  he  began  to  build  a  cloister  on  his 
estate  of  Bonneville,  though  without  any  acquaintance  with  the  monastic 
life.     In  the  deep  decline  of  the  convents  in  his  country,  he  could  find 
none  to  take  as  a  model.     He  hence  established  his  own  as  well  as  he 
knew  how.     Nevertheless  his  rule  was  quite  like  that  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Benedict,  and  revived  of  late  in  the  "  Congregation  of 
Quny."     Three  years  later  Herluin  removed  his  cloister,  that  had  suf- 
fered by  fire,  to  another  place,  by  the  brook  (bee)  which  gave  it  its  name, 
m  the  valley  of  the  Rille.     Here,  in  1042,  a  helper  came  to  him,  who  by 
the  learning  he  brought  gave  the  convent  a  new  renown.     This  was  Lan- 
fiimc,  formerly  teacher  of  law  in  Pavi^  and  student  at  the  same  time  of 
k^c  and  philosophy.    After  leaving  his  native  city  (1040)  he  had  taught 
in  Avranches.     He  was  led  on  from  philosophy  to  theology,  and  to  the 
knowledge  that  till  now  his  efforts  had  been  of  little  value.     So  (1042)  he 
nddenly  left  Avranches  to  find  a  place  where  he  might  live  in  calm  con- 
templation of  the  things  of  God.     In  his  journey  he  came  one  evening 
near  the  Rille,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  robbers  who  stripped  him  to 
liis  skin,  and  tied  him  to  a  tree,  at  some  distance  from  the  road.     He  had 
to  stay  in  this  painful  position  through  a  long  night.     His  pain  was  the 
^eater  since  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  with  all  his  learning  he  could 
i^ot  console  himself  in  prayer  or  in  holy  song.     When  he  was  released 
^l&e  next  day  by  some  passing  travelers,  whom  he  reached  with  his  out- 
^^^nes,  he  iinjuired  of  them  for  the  poorest  cloister  that  they  knew  any- 
here  around.     Received  into  it,  he  spent  the  next  three  years  in  com- 
ete  seclusion,  foregoing  his  science  and  devoting  himself  to  religious 
ercises  in  order  to  learn  how  to  pray.    When  he  thought  the  conceit  of 
8  heart  was  subdued,  he  ventured  to  appear  again  as  a  teacher,  and  by 
e  wish  of  Ilerluiu,  who  named  him  his  prior  (1046),  to  set  up  a  school, 
hich  soon  grew  to  be  a  chief  seat  of  learning,  thronged  by  pupils  from 
the  laud. 
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Into  this  school  and  convent  entered  Anselm.  He  so  soon  partook  of 
Sncceoiis  Lan-  ^^^  thought  and  feeling  there,  that  when  Lanfranc  (1063) 
fr»nc  in  Ik*.  ^,^^  called  to  be  abbot  of  a  new  cloister  in  Caen,  he  was 
cho&on  l)y  ITorluin  to  take  his  place  as  prior.  In  this  office  he  was  active 
in  advancing  the  convent,  in  both  its  religious  and  its  edacational  char- 
acter. He  was  especially  attentive  to  youth.  For  as  wax  must  not  be 
too  hard  or  too  sofl  in  order  to  receive  the  seal,  since  when  too  hard  it 
does  not  receive  the  impression,  and  when  too  sofl  loses  it,  so  men  that 
have  busied  themselves  till  old  age  with  worldly  things  are  too  hardened 
to  understand  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  children  are 
too  soft  to  have  fixed  convictions  respecting  them.  Youth  is  the  period 
for  the  mind  to  be  impressed,  since  independence  and  receptivenesa  are 
then  happily  united.  Anselm  disapproved  the  harsh  discipline  then  pre- 
vailing in  cloisters.  Young  people,  like  young  trees,  must  have  freedom 
if  they  are  to  grow.  Hence  he  used  to  allow  many  a  liberty  to  his 
pupils,  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence.  When  he  had  won  this  he 
would  be  more  exacting,  until  he  finally  could  deny  them  what  at  first 
he  allowed.  Through  the  young  he  influenced  those  older,  who  were  not 
well  pleased  at  first,  because  they  thought  he  was  made  prior  too  sud- 
denly ;  but  at  last  committed  themselves  to  him,  when  they  saw  that  he 
possessed  a  rare  insight  into  human  hearts,  and  had  the  right  word  for 
every  one.  From  abroad  men  sought  him  for  religious  advice.  Not 
only  was  he  called  to  other  convents  "  to  administer  the  bread  of  life," 
but  he  received  almost  daily  visits  and  letters,  from  people  of  all  stations 
in  need  of  support,  information,  or  encouragement  His  was  such  pas- 
toral zeal  that  "  others  grew  weary  of  hearing  sooner  than  he  of  warn- 
ing and  encouraging."  It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Martin  of  Tours, 
^  Christ,  Kighteousness,  and  Life  Eternal  were  with  him  more  than 
words."  He  not  only  zealously  practiced  the  care  of  souls,  outside  the 
hours  of  teaching,  but  responded  to  calls  for  help  in  cases  of  bodily  need. 
He  visited  the  hospital  every  day,  asked  what  each  one  needed,  and  him- 
self administered  the  medicines.  *'  A  father  to  the  well,  he  was  a  mother 
to  the  sictk,  or  rather  mother  and  father  to  well  and  sick  together."  Not- 
withstanding the  multitude  of  affairs  which  he  thus  had  to  look  after,  he 
contrived  leisure  for  that  which  most  suited  him,  theological  contempla- 
tion. The  day,  indeed,  was  consumed  by  business ;  but  the  night  could 
be  given  to  this  deepest  yearning  of  his  soul.  Abstinence  from  sleep, 
with  him,  was  like  abstinence  from  food.  The  latter  became  such  a 
habit  after  a  few  years  that  in  fasting  he  hardly  felt  hunger ;  and  rarely 
did  he  seek  his  bed  before  morning  prayers.  The  brethren  conducting 
them,  when  they  went  through  the  cloister,  frequently  found  him  not  in 
the  dormitory,  but  upon  his  knees  in  the  chapter  room.  Even  a  later 
hour  would  find  him  still  awake,  applying  himself  to  devotion  and  to 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  or  else  resigning  himself  to 
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flection  apon  the  great  problems  which  had  occapied  him  during  his 
day's  teaching.     Thence  grew  his  works,  which  constituted  how  hu  great 
him  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  theology,  works  which  *^*"  ^*"'- 
rea]ly  accomplbhed  what  they  aimed  at,  —  the  promotion  of  an  "  under- 
standing of  Christian  faith."    They  afforded  an  insight  into  its  mysteries, 
snch  as  the  church  till  that  day  had  never  enjoyed. 

After  Herluin's  death  (1078)  Anselm  was  unanimously  chosen  abbot 
of  the  convent  There  came  on  him  now  the  guidance  of  its  business 
matters,  and  though  he  committed  them  largely  to  experienced  brethren 
whilst  he  undertook  to  conduct  matters  within  doors,  especially  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  yet  he  could  not  wholly  absolve  himself  from  care, 
bot  had  often  to  attend  personally  to  matters  not  at  all  agreeable.  For 
instance,  he  had  to  represent  his  institution  on  court-day  in  the  shire, 
when  often  it  was  a  noisy  scene,  one  side  trying  to  put  down  the  other 
by  eateries.  Anselm  would  sit  there  quite  calm,  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
tomnlt  would  preach  a  little  sermon  to  those  near  him,  or,  if  they  would 
not  listen,  would  resign  himself  to  sleep.  Still  he  was  prepared,  when 
his  turn  to  speak  came,  to  set  his  business  forth  in  a  right  light  in  few 
words,  and  to  put  to  shame  all  arts  and  intrigues  of  his  opposers.  Nor 
would  he  allow  himself  to  be  worried  by  cares  that  came  in  the  house- 
hold. For  the  cloister  was  still  so  utterly  poor  that  often  they  did  not 
know  what  they  would  have  to  live  on  the  next  day.  To  the  outcries  of 
the  cook  or  butler  he  would  answer,  "  Hope  in  the  Lord,  who  will  surely 
provide  a  way."  And  perhaps  that  very  day  there  would  come  a  pres- 
ent from  a  rich  neighbor,  or  ships  from  England  would  sail  up  the  Seine, 
with  something  for  them,  or  some  new  member  would  join  them,  bring- 
ing his  possessions.  The  most  devoted  hospitality  prevailed  in  Bee. 
*'  Spaniards  and  Burgundians,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  as  well  as  those 
near  by,  can  testify  that  the  doors  of  Bee  are  open  to  every  one  that 
knocks."  When  Anselm  had  a  journey  to  make  upon  convent  business, 
he  employed  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  sister  convents  and  of  the  homes 
which  he  visited.  He  was  everywhere  welcome ;  for  he  went  not  as  a 
teacher,  but  as  a  friend  and  companion.  He  uttered  no  abstractions,  but 
availed  himself  of  examples  from  life,  striking  pictures,  apt  speeches  and 
allegories.  He  forced  himself  upon  no  one,  but  suited  his  manner  as  &r 
as  he  could,  conscientiously,  to  the  customs  of  different  classes.  He  laid 
aside  his  monastic  strictness  when  he  could  only  offend  by  severity,  and 
with  the  Apostle  sought  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might 
by  all  means  save  some.  Thus  he  best  promoted  the  interests  of  his 
house.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  help  it.  Even  William  the  Conqueror, 
that  terrible  lord,  was  one  of  Anselm's  patrons.  The  popes  of  the  age 
showed  good  will.  Urban  Second  relieved  him  from  all  episcopal  juris- 
diction. For  fifteen  years  (1078-1093)  Anselm  had  been  abbot,  as  he 
had  for  fifteen  years  (1063-1078)  been  prior.     The  convent  was  greatly 
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prospered.  Ilerluin  had  in  forty  years  received  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  members ;  Anselm,  in  his  fifteen,  one  hundred  and  eighty.  On  both 
sides  tlie  channel  it  was  made  the  model.  It  sent  out  colonies  here  and 
there.     It  educated  men  for  bishops  and  archbishops. 

An  appointment  to  such  an  office  (1093)  took  Anselm  from  the  dois- 
How  he  camo  ^^'  ^^  ^**^  ^  S^  oftcu  to  England,  to  look  after  the  oon- 
into  England,  yg^t  property.  He  won  everybody's  heart  there.  The 
archbishopric  of  C^mterbury  was  vacant  (1089).  There  was  the  greatest 
need  of  its  being  filled,  for  the  English  church  was  wickedly  oppressed 
by  William  the  Conqueror's  successor,  William  Rufus.  Only  a  powerful 
primate  cx)ul(l  give  relief,  and  all  who  took  the  church's  distress  to  heart 
were  looking  to  Anselm.  The  king  did  not  see  the  need  of  filling  the 
office,  for  he  was  drawing  its  income  during  the  vacancy.  As  if  in  scorn 
he  permitted  (1092)  that  God  should  be  asked  to  fill  the  place,  or  that 
public  prayers  to  this  end  should  be  offered.  He  thought  he  would  still 
control  the  matter;  but  he  was  taken  sick  (February,  1093), and  in  mor. 
tal  anguish  allowed  a  promise  to  be  wrung  from  him  to  give  a  leader  to 
the  church.  Anselm,  tlien  in  the  vicinity,  was  summoned,  and  the  king 
was  influenced  to  give  him  the  office.  In  vain  did  Anselm  resist  Tlie 
staff  was  forced  into  his  hands,  and  a  deaf  ear  turned  to  his  representa> 
tions.  There  was  no  alternative.  He  had  to  obey  the  universal  cry, 
though  he  knew  well  that  the  severest  struggles  were  before  him.  He 
would  have  to  undertake,  as  his  first  duty,  the  reestablishmeut  of  the 
church's  liberties. 

The  conflict  began  soon  afler  his  taking  office  (September  25,  1093). 
The  king,  when  hardly  recovered,  returned  to  his  old  ways,  and  treated 
the  church  merely  as  a  means  to  enrich  his  treasury.  ^  Christ's  bread  is 
a  profitable  bread,"  he  used  to  say ;  '^  the  crown  has  spent  half  its  income 
on  the  church,  why  shall  I  not  have  it  back?"  He  quarreled  with 
Ajiselm,  when  the.  latter  sent,  as  a  token  of  homage,  but  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  refused  to  send  more,  though  the  king  threatened  him.  Other 
offices  like  that  of  Canterbury  had  been  left  vacant,  so  that  the  king  could 
take  their  revenues.  Anselm  wished  them  filled,  and  besides  desired  a 
general  synod,  to  amend  the  corruption  of  morals.  The  king  reftised* 
When  Anselm  thought  to  go  to  the  pope  for  help,  the  king  strove  to  de- 
prive him  of  help  from  that  quarter.  He  availed  himself  of  the  schism 
created  (1080)  by  Henry  Fourth,  setting  up  an  anti-pope,  and  took  on 
himself  to  say  who  was  lawful  pope  in  England.  He  had  heretofore 
been  neutral,  in  order  to  rule  the  church  himself.  Anselm  had  favored 
Urban  Second.  At  last  (1095)  the  king  recognized  Urban,  and  his  plots 
against  Anselm  ceased.  Still  the  reformatory  movements  of  the  latter 
did  not  prosper.  First,  the  king  found  a  pretext  in  his  occupation  ol 
Normandy  (which  had  been  left  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  eldest 
son,  Robert,  who  now,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  first  crusade,  conGusiit- 
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ted  it,  for  three  years,  to  his  brother,  the  king  of  England).  Next,  when 
he  had  returned  to  England  (1097),  he  had  to  subdue  a  Welsh  insurrec- 
tion. After  that,  every  one  hoped  he  would  listen  to  Anselm.  Instead, 
he  threatened  him  with  the  law,  for  the  bad  condition  of  the  troops  sent 
to  his  aid  by  the  archbishop.  In  short,  he  utterly  refused  Anselm  the 
right  of  speaking.  As  the  pope  was  not  acknowledged  in  England,  An- 
adm  decided  to  go  to  him  in  person,  to  seek  his  arbitration.  The  king 
declared  if  he  did  he  would  be  counted  deposed,  and  his  revenues  be 
taken  by  the  crown.  Anselm  thought  the  present  good  had  better  be 
sacrificed  than  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  church,  and  so  set  out  on 
liis  journey  (1097).  Taken  ill  in  Lyons,  he  first  reached  Rome  in  May, 
1098.  He  was  well  received  by  Urban,  who  at  once  wrote  to  the 
king,  asking  freedom  of  action  for  Anselm.  As  an  early  answer  could 
not  be  expected,  Anselm  was  invited  to  stay  near  Rome  till  he  heard  the 
result  of  the  letter.  An  invitation  was  accepted  from  an  old  pupil  at 
Bee,  the  abbot  John  of  St.  Salvador,  in  Telesi,  who  proffered  him  as  a 
residence  a  property  of  his  cloister,  named  Sclavia,  on  a  high,  breezy 
summit,  overlooking  the  Campagna.  In  this  inviting  solitude,  Anselm 
passed  the  summer,  finishing  his  most  important  work,  that  ^^tee  "cnr 
which  gave  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  does  God  be-  i>ea«Homo?" 
oome  man  ? "  the  most  difficult  that  religion  can  put  to  reason.  Only 
once  did  Anselm  descend  to  the  plain,  namely,  when  he  would  meet  the 
Norman  chiefs  of  South  Italy,  then  besieging  the  rebellious  Capua.  He 
visited  them  in  their  camp.  There  he  greatly  impressed  the  Saracens, 
led  by  duke  Roger  of  Sicily.  In  October  he  went  with  Urban  to  Bari, 
where  his  influence  did  much  to  win  the  day  for  the  Latin  doctrine  re- 
specting the  **  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  against  the  Greek.  Thence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  received  the  answer  of  his  king,  —  a  decided 
negative.  Urban  pronounced  the  king  excommunicated,  unless  by  Sep- 
tember 29,  1099,  he  restored  to  Anselm  his  office.  Before  that  day  came 
Urban  was  dead,  and  his  successor,  Paschal  Second,  would  not  at  once 
renew  the  contest.  Anselm  had  lefl  Rome  (April,  1099),  and  was  with 
an  old  friend,  archbishop  Hugo,  of  Lyons.  The  next  year  the  king  died 
(1100),  upon  a  bunt  in  the  new  forest  of  Winchester;  and  Henry  First, 
his  brother,  at  once  recalled  the  exile,  and  promised  to  do  away  with  the 
existing  abuses.  Tet  he  fell  out  with  Anselm,  because  the  latter  would 
not  take  his  office  as  from  the  king,  with  an  oath  of  homage.^  Tet  An- 
selm stoo<l  true  to  Henry  when  duke  Robert  (September,  1100)  returned 
from  the  East,  and  contested  the  throne  of  England.  Though  the  barons 
were  disposed  to  join  Robert,  Anselm  helped  Henry  to  the  utmost.  But 
he  would  not  do  homage  to  the  king  for  his  office,  since  he  thought  it 
opposed  the  church's  liberties.     The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  feared  his 

^  Oo  account  of  the  decision  of  a  sjnod  io  Rome  (April,  1099),  attended  b^  Aoselin, 
which  prohibited  the  conferring  of  church  oflSces  by  laymen,  and  the  administratiou  of  the 
oath  of  office  to  clergymen  by  laymen. 
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rule  would  be  endangered  if  the  clergy  were  not  kept  dependent.  Fi* 
Daily  (1100),  Henry  sent  one  of  his  trusted  seryants  to  Rome,  to  efiect. 
if  possible,  a  change  of  the  decree,  and  when  he  returned  onBuooeaafiil 
(1101)  he  resolved  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  press  the  demand.  On 
its  return  (May,  1102),  there  came  out  the  annoying  fact  that  the  papal 
letter  which  they  brought  did  not  agree  with  the  reply  given  them  by 
the  pope  verbally.  While  the  letter  wholly  denied  the  king  the  right  of 
'*  investiture,''  Paschal  had  said  that  the  king  should  exercise  the  right,  if 
only  he  appointed  proper  persons.  There  was  no  way  but  to  send  a  third 
embassy  to  Rome,  and  this  only  confirmed  (March,  1103)  the  letter.  The 
king  would  not  yield  his  right,  and  put  it  on  Anselm  to  go  to  Borne  to 
obtain  a  favorable  decision. 

Anselm  lamented  the  situation.  Hence,  M'hen  he  had  leave  given  him 
simply  to  make  a  statement  of  facts,  without  going  as  an  advocate,  he 
consented  to  make  the  journey  ;  yet  he  knew  it  was  intended  as  a  banish- 
ment. This  soon  became  evident,  for  when  the  pope  persevered  in  deny- 
ing the  king  the  right  of  investiture,  the  ambassador  who  had  oome  to 
Rome  with  Anselm  declared  that  his  master  would  not  allow  the  latter 
to  go  back  to  England.  Anselm  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  abroad,  and 
found  it  again  with  his  friend  in  Lyons.  He  in  viun  sought  to  win  the 
king  by  letter.  After  the  third  epistle,  the  correspondence  was  inter- 
rupted. The  bishops  who  took  office  from  the  king,  and  the  royal  advis- 
ers, wore  excommunicated  by  Paschal,  at  a  council  in  the  Lateran  (1105). 
He  delayed  action  against  the  king  from  time  to  time,  as  the  latter  kept 
sending  embassies.  After  a  year  and  a  half  Anselm  resolved  himself  to 
adopt  the  last  resort  He  approached  (May,  1 105)  the  place  in  Normandy 
where  the  king  was  fighting  his  brother  Robert,  in  order  to  publish  his 
excommunication.  He  announced  his  intention  to  the  king's  sister, 
countess  Adela  of  Blois,  an  old  patroness  of  the  convent  of  Bee.  She 
hastened  to  tell  her  brother,  who  did  not  want  matters  to  come  to  this  ex- 
tremity. Accordingly  the  king  contrived  an  interview  (July,  1105)  with 
Anselm  in  L'Aigle  castle,  and  declared  his  willingness  to  give  up  the  in- 
vestiture, if  he  could  have  the  oath.  Anselm  could  not  grant  this,  yet 
EndB  the  church  ^hcu  the  pope  as  arbitrator  agreed  with  the  king,  he  oon- 
war  in  Britain,  gentcd.  At  a  sccoud  meeting  (August,  1106),  in  Bee,  all 
the  other  points  were  settled.  Anselm  returned  to  England  amid  general 
rejoicings.  The  best  understanding  thereafter  prevailed  between  him  and 
Henry.  The  king  adopted  his  reforms.  He  even  made  Anselm  his  vicar 
when  he  left  England  for  a  time.  Tlie  church  was  respected.  The  first 
conflict  between  state  and  church  in  England  was  ended. 

With  the  same  zeal  that  he  showed  for  the  church's  liberty,  Anselm 
sought  also  her  unity.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  the  bishops  who  aimed 
at  independence,  and  also  the  archbishop  of  York,  into  connection  with 
Canterbury.    This  was  with  him  but  a  means  to  an  end.     His  heart 
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wms  set  on  restoring  morals  and  discipline.     Hence  he  had  zealously 
demanded  a  general  synod,  which  alone  could  establish  general  laws. 
He  bad  the  happiness  of  obtaining  it  (1102  and  1106).     A  succession  of 
itrong  measures  was  adopted.     The  clergy  were  put  in  mind  of  their 
duties.     The  demoralization  of  the  people,  and  the  licentiousness,  es- 
pecially of  the  Normans,  met  with  the  severest  penalties.     Ansel m  was 
vrell  aware  that  little  could  be  achieved  by  decrees,  unless  the  prevailing 
sentiments  were  changed.     This  could  best  be  effected  by  example,  and 
lieoce  his  chief  care  was  to  reform  the  cloisters.     They  were  to  bo  the 
liomes  of  light  and  life  after  him.     They  were  to  present  a  perfect 
CJhristianity,  and  by  this  influence  in  turn  the  world.     Anselm  bestowed 
vmch  thought  upon  them,  giving  them  fit  leaders,  and  himself  helping  to 
leid^  sending  them  pastoral  letters  from  time  to  time,  with  fatherly  ad- 
^nooitioDs,  counsels,  and  warnings. 

His  fidelity  to  England,  and  not  to  her  only,  for  bis  primacy  included 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  neighboring  islands,  was  equaled  by  his  care 
for  his  own  immediate  charge,  the  county  of  Kent.  He  made  visitations 
to  find  how  things  were  in  the  various  parishes,  and  to  regulate  them  on 
the  spot.  His  best  efforts  were  given  the  convent  that  was  connected 
with  the  cathedral.  It  was  a  seminary  for  clergy ;  its  older  members 
acted  as  his  cathedral  canons.  He  found  in  it  a  second  Bee.  Here  he 
*^  took  breath,"  when  he  was  tired  of  the  worldly  business  connected  with 
bis  office.  This  was  the  most  irksome  of  his  burdens,  so  that  he  ex- 
claimed that  he  would  rather  be  a  school-boy  trembling  before  his  teach- 
er's rod,  than  sit  in  the  chair  of  an  archbishop.  It  was  a  relief,  when 
he  could  join  the  youth  in  the  convent,  or  withdraw  to  a  quiet  corner  of 
a  room  to  sit  in  meditation.  Reflection  upon  religious  truth  was  ever 
his  dearest  delight.  The  results  of  it  he  published  from  time  to  time  in 
treatises  on  theology. 

Anselm  ever  adhered  to  the  ascetic  life  that  had  grown  to  be  a  second 
nature.  In  time  it  wore  upon  him.  In  consequence  of  ^e  begins  to 
frequent  fasts  and  vigils,  he  suffered  sleeplessness  and  loss  '*^- 
of  appetite,  attended  by  fits  of  fever.  He  suffered  a  serious  attack  when 
in  his  seventy-third  year  (1106)  another  the  following  spring.  He  grew 
too  weak  to  ride  horseback,  and  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  A  third 
illness  (July,  1108),  took  all  his  strength.  All  food  grew  nauseous. 
He  had  to  force  himself  to  eat.  He  grew  worse,  till  in  the  spring  of 
1109  he  could  no  longer  be  carried  to  church.  Lying  in  his  be<l,  he 
gave  admonitions  to  all  who  came  to  him.  On  Palm  Sunday  oue  of  his 
attendants  said  that  he  would  probably  celebrate  Easter  at  the  court  of 
another  than  an  earthly  monarch.  "  It  seems  so,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will 
gladly  obey  his  call.  Yet  I  would  be  grateful  if  I  were  allowed  to  live 
longer  here,  and  permitted  to  solve  a  question  that  greatly  occupies  my 

mind  respecting  the  origin  of  the  soul.     If  I  could  taste  anything,  I 
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would  be  well,  for  besides  the  extreme  weakness,  I  suffer  nothiDg."  On 
Tuesday  evening  he  could  no  longer  speak  so  as  to  be  anderstood.  ffis 
voice  was  gone.  He  was  asked  by  bishop  Radulf,  of  Rochester,  if  he 
would  not  give  his  blessing  and  absolution  to  his  children  there  and 
elsewhere,  the  king  and  queen  and  people.  He  raised  himself  made 
the  sign  with  the  right  hand,  and  let  his  head  fall  on  his  breast.  After 
midnight,  when  the  brethren  in  the  CiUhedral  were  chanting  morning 
pniyers,  one  of  his  attendants  took  the  gospel  and  read  the  lesson  of  the 
day.  When  he  came  to  the  words,  **  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued 
with  me  in  my  temptations,  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom  as  my 
Father  hath  appointed  unto  me  ;  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my 
table  in  my  kingdom,"  Anselm  breathed  heavily,  and  as  day  broke 
(Wednesday,  April  21,  1109)  he  fell  asleep,  and  entered  the  kingdom 
to  which  on  earth  his  soul  had  been  joined,  and  his  labors  given. — 
F.  R.  H. 
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God  has  endowed  our  race,  every  man  with  his  own  peculiar 
He  calls  us  thus  in  mutual  dc^pendenco  and  affection  to  help  and  perfi 
one  another.    What  He  demands  of  the  race  He  seeks  also  in  the  church 
of  wliich  He  is  as  truly  the  author.     Diverse  minds  with  varied  po 
and  aims  are  to  work  together  for  edification.     Men  of  restless 
energy,  in  one  place,  are  to  push  on  external  enterprises.     Reflect! 
spirits,  in  another,  may  withdraw  themselves  within  their  heart  sancta— 
aries  and  pass  their  lives  in  meditation.     Nor  are  their  thoughts,  boiKi 
of  souls  enkindled  with  heaven's  own  fire,  in  the  hours  of  prayer  and  hdy 
contemplation,  of  less  value  than  the  deeds  done  by  their  fellows.    They^ 
too,  animate  and  influence  their  own  and  succeeding  ages.     God  wanti 
both  IMarys  and  Marthas  ;  for  He  does  not  rebuke  the  business  energy 
of  the  latter,  but  the  forgetting,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  one  thing  needfuL 
When,  however,  a  single  individual  rises  up,  uniting  both  characters  in 
one,  and  consecrating  talents  of  opposite  kinds  to  Grod's  service,  he  in- 
deed becomes  a  leader  in  his  generation.     And  such  is  Bernard,  whom 
we  feel  bound  to  call  saint,  even  as  do  our  Romanist  brethren.     Yet 
only  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  for  the  Word  of  God  acknowledges  but  one 
true  saint,  and  calls  the  many  saints  only  in  that  they  bear  his  likeness, 
it  may  be  in  dim  reflection. 

Like  others  of  the  church's  greatest  teachers,  Bernard  became  what 
he  was  through  the  training  of  a  pious  mother.  His  life  began  in  ]  091. 
in  Fontaines,  in  Burgundy,  not  far  from  Dijon.     His  family  were  knightly 
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mnd  illustrious.     His  mother  Aleth,  the  model  of  a  Christiau  woman, 
carried  her  dear  child,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  into  ^^  mother 
the  church,  and  dedicated  him  to  Grod  to  live  a  perfectly  con-  ^^*^' 
secrated  life.     Her  conception  of  that  life  was  best  realized  in  the  con- 
Tents,  where  dwelt  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  prayer  and  study  and 
to  deeds  of  love,  in  happy  contrast  with  the  knights  in  their  rude  revel- 
ings,  or  the  bishops  in  their  worldly  ambitions.     She  intended  Bernard 
for  such  a  life,  and  moulded,  in  no  small  degree,  his  youthful  spirit.    But 
when  she  was  taken  from  him,  as  a  child,  his  mind  was  drawn  away  in 
other  directions ;  still  her  image  and  influence  were  ever  with  him,  until 
at  last  he  resisted  no  longer.     It  was  when  he  was  twenty-three,  and  on 
a  visit  to  his  brothers,  who  were  engaged  as  knights  in  their  vocation, 
besieging  a  castle.     He  was  so  overcome  by  memories  of  his  mother, 
that  he  entered  a  church  by  the  roadside,  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer 
to  God,  and  wholly  dedicated  himself  to  the  manner  of  life  to  which  he 
liad  been  devoted  by  his  mother.     Since  Bernard  could  do  nothing  half- 
way, he  made  choice  of  a  religious  order,  then  rising,  that  was  noted  for 
its  strictness,  —  so  much  so  that  its  severity  kept  all  save  a  few  from  join- 
ing it.     This  was  the  Cistercian,  named  from  the  Citeaux  convent  near 
Dijon.     Soon  by  his  example  and  his  remarkable  eloquence  he  carried 
with  him  into  the  order  his  four  brothers  and  others  of  his  kinsmen.     It 
illustrated  the  great  longing  for  heaven  that  possessed  men  in  that  day, 
that  his  oldest  brother  called  to  the   youngest,  who  was  playing  boy- 
ftthion  on  the  street,  saying,  ''  Look,  now  aU  our  lands  and  castles  are 
yours  ; "  and  the  child  answered,  "  Tou  take  heaven,  and  leave  me  earth ; 
that  is  not  a  fair  division." 

Bernard,  from  the  start,  performed  with  burning  zeal  every  duty  in 
the  cloister,  however  severe.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  him.  He 
exceeded  all  proper  limits  in  his  enthusiastic  exertions  in  the  way  of 
toil,  privation,  or  penance.  He  was  forced  to  regret  afterwards  that  he 
had  thereby  injured  his  health,  and  disqualified  himself  physically  for 
many  a  duty,  to  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  equal.  Yet  all  the 
more  on  this  account  did  his  age  reverence  him ;  all  the  more  were  they 
impressed,  in  that  his  haggard  form  witnessed  his  self-privation  ;  his  en- 
thusiasm and  burning  eloquence  were  poured  forth  from  a  fragile,  per- 
ishing vessel.  Hence  Bernard  could  produce  such  tremendous  effects  by 
his  appearance  and  his  gestures,  and  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  even  in 
strange  lands  where  he  spoke  an  unknown  tongue.  As  long  as  he  was 
traveling  and  toiling,  in  cloister  service,  in  field  and  forest,  he  was  edu- 
cating his  heart  in  prayer  and  meditation  under  the  mighty  teaching  of 
nature,  which  to  him  was  God's  temple.  Hence  rose  in  him  those  wells 
of  living  water  from  which  afterwards  he  drew  'to  refresh  his  fellows. 
Hence  from  his  own  experience,  he  could  write  to  a  comrade,  "  Believe 
one  who  has  tried  it ;  thou  canst  find  more  in  the  woods  than  in  books. 
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Trees  and  stones  will  teach  thee  what  thou  canst  not  learn  from  mas- 
ters." 

Bernard  gave  the  community  which  he  had  entered  a  new  life.  In 
Found*  Clair-  tlirco  ycars  he  was  called  to  be  the  leader  of  a  colony  sent 
^"*-  out  by  the  j)arent  society.     A  new  convent  was  to  be  set 

uj)  in  a  wild,  unfruitful  valley  inclosed  by  high  mountains.     The  r^on 
(in  the  bishopric  of  Laugres)  had  been  the  resort  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and 
60  bore  the  name  of  *' The  Valley  of  Wormwood;"  now  a  house  of  God 
was  to  rise,  ojjposing  tlie  rule  of  Satan.     The  convent  should  be  named 
"  Tlic  Valley  of  Light,'*  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin  and  French, "  Clairvaux." 
Bernard  should  be  its  abbot.     By  liard  work  on  the  part  of  the  monks, 
whom  he  animated  and  led,  the  rough  land  was  subdued  and  made  fruit- 
ful.   The  convent,  after  manifold  deprivations,  acquired  great  wealth,  and 
with  it  blessed  the  nation.     At  the  time  of  a  severe  famine  in  Burgundj, 
when  crowds  of  starving  from  every  side  besieged  the  convent,  two  thon- 
sand  of  them,  carefully  selected  and  marked  by  a  badge  sewn  on  their 
sleevcrs,  were  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  for  two  months, 
while  others  received  occasional  sui)2)lie8.     Soon   the  convent  attained 
such  a  wide  renown  that  colonies  were  wanted  everywhere  in  order  to 
build  up  convents  upon  the  same  model.     At  the  end  of  Bernard's  life 
there  were  societies  in  existence   in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Ge^ 
many,  Denmark,   Sweden,  Norway,  and  Italy,  in  all  one  hundred  «od 
sixty.     Hence  came  that  extended  correspondence,  in  the  Latin  language^ 
carried  on  by  Bernard  with  all  these  countries. 

Bernard  was  a  home  missionary.     He  interested  himself  in  men  who 
by  the  gross  neglect  «f   those  savage  days  had  been  led  into  senoa 
crimes.     His  influ**nce  rescued  them  from  capital  punishment.     His  cue 
for  their  souls,  assisted  by  the  strict  discipline  and  the  Christian  assodt- 
tions  of  the  convent,  led  them  to  penitence  and  genuine   reformation> 
Thus  it  happened  once,  when  Bernard  was  on  a  visit  to  count  TheohaU 
of  Champagne,  who  was  willing  in  every  benevolent  enterprise  to  follow 
his  leadership,  that  he  met  a  throng  of  people  conducting  a  robber  guilly 
of  many  crimes  to  the  scaffold.     He  at  once  asked  the  count  to  make 
him  a  present  of  the  criminal ;  and  the  man  lived  for  thirty  years  after- 
wards in  his  convent,  ending  his  days  in  faith  and  peace.     In  .kis  care  of 
HiB  wonia  to       ^^^*^^  Bernard  showed  great  wisdom.     The  words  he  spoke 
temptod  ouc.M.      ^^  jjjg  comradcs  on  the  temptations  that  try  the  soul  seeking 
perfection  are  worthy  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  Christians  of  all  ages  who 
have  like  conflicts.     He  warns  against  the  loss  of  rest  and  joy  by  inces- 
sant brooding  upon  self  or  sin.     He  says,  ^'  I  admonish  you,  friends,  to 
rise  at  times  from  the  anxious  consideration  of  your  own  conduct  to  a 
view  of   the  divine  beneficence,  that   ye  who  grow  ashamed,  studying 
yourselves,  may  be  made  buoyant  by  looking  up  to  God.     Sorrow  for  eia 
is  needful,  but  should  not  be  incessant.     It  must  be  relieved  by  glad  ro* 
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ectioDs  upon  God's  grace,  lest  the  heart  be  made  callous  through  grief, 
nd  by  despairing  perish.  God's  grace  is  greater  than  any  sin.  There- 
>r6  a  good  man  makes  not  his  whole  prayer,  but  only  its  beginning,  a 
df-accusation ;  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  is  a  doxology."  In  another 
isoourse  to  his  brothers,  he  says :  "  Oft  we  draw  near  the  altar  with ' 
ikewarm,  barren  hearts,  offering  our  prayers ;  but  abiding  there,  we  are 
>f  a  sudden  overwhelmed  with  grace,  the  heart  grows  full,  and  the  soul 
►verflows  with  holy  emotion."  He  warns  against  dangerous,  one-sided, 
inatic  teildencies,  and  youthful  extravagances,  such  as  he  had  fallen  ' 
nto.  He  says :  "  It  is  self-will  that  teaches  you  to  squander  your  vital 
Clergies,  and  give  no  heed  to  reason.  A  good  spirit  was  given  you,  but 
his  been  ill-treated  by  you.  I  fear  that  another  spirit  will  come,  and 
onder  the  guise  of  a  good  spirit  will  deceive  you  ;  and  that  so  you  who 
have  begun  in  the  spirit  will  end  in  the  flesh.  God  is  wisdom,  and  wants 
not  a  resigning  of  one's  self  to  happy  feelings,  but  a  love  that  has  wisdom 
to  direct  it." 

Bernard  turned  men  from  trying  to  make  their  own  righteousness  suf- 
ikieiit,  and  so  plunging  themselves  into  every  trouble.   He  directed  them 
to  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  sure  ground  of   trust.     He  pro- 
daimed  this  foundation   truth  of  the  evangelical  church  more  clearly 
lod  simply  than  had  any  one  for  centuries.     He  says  in  one  sermon : 
^Christ  is  called  not  only  righteous,  but  righteousness  itself,  our  justi- 
fying righteousness.     Thou  art  mighty  in  justifying  as  Thou  art  rich  in 
pudoning.     Let  the  soul,  penitent  for  its  sins,  hungering  and  thirsting 
ifter  righteousness,  believe  on  Him  who  justifies  the  ungodly  through 
fiuth,  and  it  shall  have  peace  with  God."     In  another  sermon :  "  None 
is  without  sin.    It  justifies  me,  if  He  against  whom  I  have  sinned  is  mer- 
ofnl  to  me.     What  He  has  resolved  not  to  impute  to  me  is  as  if  it  had 
Bever  existed.     To  be  sinless  is 'God's  righteousness  ;  his  forgiveness  is 
■ttn's  righteousness."     Once  a  brother  had  fallen  into  great  distress  of 
soul,  through  doubts  tormenting  him,  and  so  dared  not  partake  of  the 
lord's  Supper.     Bernard  labored  with  him  in  vain.      He  insisted  that 
k  had  no  faith,  and  without  faith  he  could  not  approach  the  body  of  the 
Lord.    "  Then,"  said  Bernard,  in  a  tone  of  heavenly  assurance,  such  as 
a  Paul  or  a  Luther  could  have  used,  "  go  confidently  and  take  the  Lord's 
body  upon  my  faith."    The  monk,  thus  addressed,  yielded  to  Bernard's 
decisive  way.     Regardless  of  his  doubts,  he  partook  of  the  sacrament, 
and  found  rest  and  peace  of  soul. 

Bernard  often  was  called  to  regions  far  and  near,  to  settle  difierences 
)etween  princes,  to  reconcile  rulers  and  subjects,  or  to  Heitandab«fo» 
oake  peace  where  violent  passions  were  kindling  or  threat-  ^^k»- 
mng  war.  Even  from  a  bed  of  sickness  he  rose  to  obey  such  calls.  His 
ounsel  was  sought  by  kings,  popes,  and  emperors.  His  help  was  asked 
a  difficult  situations.     Speaking  frankly  the  truth,  he  incurred  disfavor 
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with  the  court  of  Rome.  Innocent  Third  and  Eugenius  Second  had 
course  to  him,  when  driven  away  from  Rome  hy  the  nnmly  citizens. 
They  owed  their  return  largely  to  his  energy  and  eloquence.  Twice 
Bernard  went  to  Italy  to  quiet  the  turbulent  people.  He  so  affected 
men's  minds  as  to  produce  extraordinary  phenomena.  There  are  ac- 
counts of  the  healing  of  the  sick,  from  eye-witnesses,  so  simple  and 
lucid  that  we  dare  not  doubt  their  accuracy ;  and  who  can  say  what  re- 
sults may  1)c  produced  by  Christ's  agents,  in  his  name,  and  with  his 
help  ?  Since  divine  forces  have  entered  in  Christ  to  help  mankind,  we 
are  not  to  define  too  carefully  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  Yet  the 
true  Christian  lays  small  stress  upon  such  facts  as  are  told  of  Bernard. 
He  himself  says :  ''  Christ  counts  as  blessed,  not  those  who  raise  the  dead, 
give  sight  to  the  blind,  heal  the  sick,  sulxlue  evil  spirits,  or  predict  future 
events,  but  rather  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  those  who  are  sorrowful 
for  sin,  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  the  merciful,  the  pure 
in  heart,  the  peacemakers,  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake.'* 

When  (1145)  the  papacy  fell  to  one  of  Bernard's  pupils,  Eugeniu 
Third,  Bernard  wrote  him  to  check  the  corruption  of  the  papal  court 
"  Who  can  assure  me  that  I  shall,  before  I  die,  see  Grod's  church  as  it 
was  in  the  old  days,  when  the  Apostles  cast  their  nets,  not  for  gold  or 
silver,  but  for  souls  ?     How  do  I  wish  that  thou  mightst  have  the  spirit 
of  him  whose  ])la<je  you  occupy,  of  him  who  said,  *  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee ! '     Oh,  that  Zion's  foes  might  tremble,  and  be  overwhelmed^ 
by  this  word  of  thunder.     This  your  mother  expects  and  demands 
thee.     Thy  mother's  sons,  great  and  small,  are  longing,  sighing  for 
that  every  plant  that  our  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  be  by  the-  -* 
rooted  up."     Lest  the  pope  should  be  dazzled  by  the  immense  pow^s-  J 
given  him,  and  the  splendor  of  worldly  glory,  Bernard  reminds  him  c^  i 
the  sudden  death  of  his  predecessors.     He  says,  "  Remember  ever  th^B  ^ 
thou  art  but  man,  and  let  the  fear  of  Him  who  takes  away  the  lives  c»-^ 
kings  be  ever  before  thee."     AVTien  Eugenius  had  returned  from  exil^ 
(1148),  Bernard,  in  his  book,  "On  Contemplation,"  contrasted  with  ut- 
most frankness  the  papacy  as  it  was  with  the  papacy  as  it  oi^ht  to  be. 
He  opposed  the  worldliness  of  pope  and  church,  telling  Eugenius  that 
he  could  not  be  successor  to  Constantine  the  emperor,  and  Peter  the 
Apostle,  nor  unite  earthly  and  spiritual  power  ;  and  predicted  that  if  be 
attempted  both  he  would  lose  both.     "  Make  trial,"  he  wrote,  "  of  umtp 
ing  the  two ;  as  a  prince,  try  to  fill  the  place  of  an  apostle  ;  or,  as  an 
apostle's  successor,  try  to  fill  the  place  of  a  prince ;  you  will  have  to 
give  up  one  or  the  other !     If  you  insist  on  having  the  two  places  at 
once,  you  will  have  neither."     And  then  he  threatened  him  with  Hosea'i 
words  on  usurping  princes  (Hos.  viii.  4). 

Bernard's  achievements  in  France  and  Grermany  in  exciting  the  see- 
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ond  crusade,  we  pass  over.  There,  too,  the  love  of  Christ  inspired  him, 
bot  not  that  pure  Christ-like  flame  that  transfigures  the  HiBooonein 
feelings  and  emotions.  That  would  attack  unbelievers  only  ^^  cruaadcs. 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  would  win  only  bloodless  victories.  Yet 
even  in  the  crusade,  we  must  extol  many  a  thing  in  Bernard  that  shows 
his  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  marks  him  as  Christ's 
true  disciple.  When  in  the  pope's  name  he  was  exhorting  all  to  the 
cmsade,  and  his  words  with  mighty  power  were  swaying  men's  souls,  it 
happened  that  many  a  one,  led  by  him  to  repentance,  wanted  rather  to 
follow  Bernard  and  seek  perfection  in  the  cloister  than  to  go  crusading. 
The  pilgrimage  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  by  a  life  of  contemplation 
seemed  better  than  that  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  Bernard  thoroughly 
tested  any  that  would  so  follow  him.  Many  a  one  he  rejected,  as  un- 
suited  for  the  clerical  life,  and  in  need  rather  of  the  discipline  given  by 
the  struggles  and  toils  of  e very-day  existence  ;  these  he  advised  to  join 
the  expedition. 

In  the  region  of  the  Rhine  lived  a  fanatic  monk  named  Rudolph. 
Kising  up,  he  called  on  the  people  to  begin  by  extirpating  the  infidels  at 
home,  especially  the  Jews.  Defenseless  thousands  were  either  slain  or 
driven  by  fear  to  submit  hypocritically  to  baptism.  The  church  leaders, 
while  disapproving  these  barbarities,  could  not  quench  the  fanatic  fury. 
Bernard  with  righteous  anger  wrote  to  Grermany  against  the  movement, 
which  he  termed  devilish.  ^<Does  not  the  church  vanquish  the  Jews 
more  effectually  by  showing  them  from  day  to  day  their  errors,  than 
by  slaying  them  by  the  sword  ?  "  He  appealed  to  the  prayers  everywhere 
offered  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  says,  "  There  is  a  promise  of 
the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews.  How  will  it  be  fulfilled  if  they  are 
annihilated  ?  Where  no  Jews  reside  there  are  Christian  usurers  (if,  in- 
deed, we  may  call  them  Christians,  and  not  Jews  disguised  by  Christian 
baptism),  and  they  are  the  worst  of  Jews."  Bernard  then  went  in  per- 
son to  the  scene  of  the  trouble,  and  did  what  he  only  could  do  :  he  re- 
duced the  fanatic  leader  to  obedience  and  quiet,  and  appeased  the  rage  of 
the  mob.  A  Jew,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  returned  thanks  to  Bernard  for 
saving  his  people,  who  but  for  him  had  utterly  perished  in  the  massacre. 

Bernard  made  a  war  against  that  obscure  scholasticism  that  tried  to 
comprehend  and  explain  all  subjects  whatsoever.  He  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  a  simple,  hearty  faith.  He  by  no  means  despised 
science,  but  acknowledged  it  as  Grod's  gift,  to  be  consecrated  and  made 
useful  for  the  church's  service.  But  he  wanted  science  to  begin  with 
humility,  the  understanding  of  God  to  be  preceded  by  the  understanding 
of  self.  He  was  thoroughly  assured  that  God  must  be  sought  and  found 
by  another  way  than  science.  "  Grod,"  says  he,  "  may  be  more  fitly 
sought  and  more  easily  found  by  prayer  than  by  scientific  endeavor." 
The  heart,  he  thinks,  must  find  God  first.     Faith  is  the  anticipation  of  a 
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truth  veiled  to  the  intellect  by  the  heart  under  the  influence  of  the  idlL 
*'  Notliing,"  he  said,  ''  will  be  wanting  to  our  bliss,  when  the  hidden 
substance  of  faith  is  open  to  our  understanding."  Bernard,  thinking 
thus,  was  apt  to  l)0  unjust  to  men  in  whom  love  of  science  predominated. 
iiiB  debate  with  '^'^"®  appears  in  his  contest  with  Abelard,  who,  himself  a 
Abeiani.  belicvcr,  wantcd  faith  and  science  harmonized.     He,  alas, 

failed  through  the  discords  of  his  own  life.  He  was  not  a  unit,  with  all 
parts  in  liannony,  as  was  Bernard,  to  whom  a  childlike  faith  gave  the 
keynote  of  existence.  Tlie  latter,  wliile  not  without  fault  in  his  way  of 
disputing,  was  zealous  for  faith  in  Christ  as  everything.  He  exalted 
Christ  as  the  ideal  and  model  of  holiness,  saying,  "  How  lovely  art  Thou, 
O  Loni,  even  in  human  form !  Not  alone  for  thy  miracles,  but  thy  truth, 
meekness,  and  justice !  Happy  is  he  who  closely  obser\'es  Thee  as  Thou 
walkest  a  man  among  men,  and  strives  with  all  his  might  to  be  like  Thee." 
Bernard  knew  that  strength  came  only  in  union  with  Christ,  the  Savioor 
of  men,  our  Saviour.  He  says :  "  Three  things  are  here :  humble  self- 
abasement,  love  manifested  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  saving 
power,  conquering  the  grave.  The  first  two  are  nothing  without  the 
third.  Humility  and  love  arc  grand  as  examples  for  as,  but  the  sure 
rock  is  found  only  in  the  payment  of  the  ransom." 

When  Bernard  came  home  from  long  journeys  in  the  church's  service, 
from  long  contests  and  toils,  and  enjoyed  in  his  cloister  times  of  medita- 
tion, his  favorite  resort  was  an  arbor.  There  he  composed  those  smaDer 
works  of  his  that  so  influenced  and  edified  his  generation.  Especially 
may  be  note<l  his  treatise  entitled  "  Love  to  Grod."  In  it  he  8ay% 
"  This  love  wants  no  reward,  it  has  it  within  itself,  in  Him  who  is  its  ob- 
ject. He  is  the  reward."  He  shows  how  God  leads  man  from  the  tem- 
poral to  the  eternal,  by  first  helping  him  in  temporal  things,  and  so  gain- 
ing his  heart.  Then  he  dcseribes  four  degrees  in  the  love  that  would 
banish  selfishness.  The  highest  degree  is  in  union  with  God,  to  love 
self  and  every  tiling  for  God's  sake  only.  To  such  a  height  can  t}ie  soul 
rise  only  in  the  most  exalted  moments  of  earthly  existence.  Herein  is 
to  be  found  the  happiness  of  the  life  everlasting. 

When  in  his  sixty -thinl  year,  Bernard  with  great  effort  rose  from  lui 
sick-bed  for  the  last  time,  to  answer  a  call  to  go  to  restore  peace  along 
the  Rhine.  ILiving  achieved  this,  purely  by  his  power  over  men's  hearts, 
he  ciinie  home  very  near  his  end.  No  longer  able  to  writ€,  he  dictated 
his  last  letter,  adding  a  few  words  with  a  feeble  liand.  Describing  to  his 
friend  his  state,  he  closes  with  these  words ;  **  And  further,  in  order  that 
from  a  friend  so  anxious  about  a  friend's  condition  there  may  nothing  bft 
hidden,  be  assured  that  in  this  weak  flesh  is  a  spirit  strong  after  the  inner 
man.  Pray  the  Saviour,  who  wilh^th  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  that 
He  delay  not  my  departure,  for  which  it  is  now  time,  but  vouchsafe  it 
under  his  own  leadership.     Support  with  your  pniyers  one  who  cluin^ 
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no  merit  of  hiB  owiiy  so  that  the  pursuing  enemy  may  find  no  place  to 
hut  me." 

And  so  he  fell  asleep,  encompassed  by  the  love  and  sorrow  of  his 
papHs,  in  the  year  1153.  —  A.  N. 


\ 


LIFE  in.    LOUIS  OF  FRANCE. 

A.  D.  1215 -A.  D.  1270.      LAICAL  LEADER,  —  FRANCE. 

Louis  Ninth,  son  of  Louis  Eighth  and  Bianca,  was  born  in  1215.^ 
From  his  devout,  watchful  mother  he  received  the  most  careful  training. 
He  became  king  when  not  quite  eleven  years  old.     While  the  boy's  soul 
was  guarded  by  Bianca's  piety,  by  her  prudence  his  throne  was  maintained 
against  rebellious  nobles.     In  the  war  with  the  latter,  the  king,  then  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  persistently  accompanied  his  troops,  and  showed  such 
courage  and  firmness  that  his  foes  lost  courage,  and  sued  for  peace  and 
pardon.     When  eighteen  he  assumed  the  government  in  person.     Not 
long  after  he  took  as  hL<(  wife  Margaret,  the  oldest  daughter  of  count 
Baymond  of  Provence.     His  queen  was  honored  by  her  age  for  daunt- 
less courage  and  devoted  piety.     That  the  queen-mother   still  wielded 
great  infiuence  must  not  be  set  down  to  the  king's  weakness,  but  to  his  fil- 
ial spirit.     Certainly  no  lack  of  independence  was  shown,  when  directly 
upon  his  assuming  power  he  reformed  the  courts,  corrected  abuses  in  the 
government,  raised  the  standard  of  knighthood,  and  repulsed  the  encroach- 
ments of  an  Innocent  upon  the  rights  of  the  French  churches.     "  We 
expressly  prohibit,"  so  runs  a  royal  decree,  "  the  intolerable  exactions  of 
taxes  by  the  Romish  court,  which  impoverish  the  church  of  our  realm, 
•ave  when  such  are  sought  for  a  good  cause  and  with  the  consent  of  our- 
selves  and  our  government."     Yet  Louis,  unlike   his   neighbor  kings, 
would  npt  quarrel  with  the  popes,  and  compelled  from  them  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  sincere  piety  and  his  fidelity  to  his  church.     His  justice 
Md  love  of  peace  won  him  many  times  the  place  of  arbiter  between 
^^wgs  who  were  at  strife.     He  was  a  man  of  peace,  but  he  also  feared 
not  War. 

Wlien  Louis  was  thirty-one  (1244),  Palestine  was  overrun  by  hordes 

wCarizmians,  set  in  motion  by  the  Mongols,  and  helped  by  the  Sultan 

Kgypt.    Jerusalem  was  taken  after  a  battle  near  Graza,  the  Holy 

^Ptilchre  destroyed,  the  bones  of  the  kings  burned  to  ashes,  and  the 

'Oos^  wanton  outrages  and  barbarities  inflicted  on  the  land  and  its  in- 


p  ^^  father  was  then  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Pope  Innocent  III.  waa  celebcating  at  the 
jj^^^^h  Lateran  Synod  the  zenith  of  papal  power  ana  glory.  The  life  of  Louis  Ninth  wit- 
^y^ti  the  pope's  struggle  for  supremacy  with  the  emperor  Frederick  H.  Louis's  father 
gj?  grandfather  helped  the  papacy  againstthe  Albigenses  with  their  armies.  His  lather 
^  Hia  death  after  toe  siege  of  Avignon,  1226. 
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habitants.  When  this  heart-rending  new8  reached  the  West,  king  Louis 
was  languishing  on  a  sick-bed  ;  a  severe  illness  had  followed  his  last  war 
with  England  (December,  1244).  His  recovery  was  despaired  of  by  the 
physicians.  The  deepest  sorrow  overwhelmed  his  wife,  his  mother,  the 
court,  and  indeed  all  France.  People  gathered  to  the  churches  6t  the 
great  cities  to  pray  for  him.  The  bishop  and  the  barons  near  Paris  be- 
took themselves  to  the  king's  side.  For  days  they  waited  in  anxiety  the 
counsel  of  God.  On  the  23d  of  December,  Louis  lay  almost  the  whole 
day  unconscious  and  motionless.  He  was  thought  dead  by  one  of  the  two 
noble  ladies  who  nursed. him,  but  when  she  would  have  laid  a  cloth  over 
his  face,  the  other  insisted  that  he  still  breathed  slightly.  Suddenly  the 
sick  man  had  speech  given  liim  of  God.  He  wanted  a  cross  to  be  sewed 
on  his  garmt'uts,  thus  showing  what  had  passed  in  his  mind.  The  glad 
Enii»to  for  hb  ^ows  of  his  amendment  brought  the  queen-mother  to  his 
flwtcnwade.  j-jj^^^  ^^  ly^  astouuded  by  the  cross  of  silk  fastened  on  his 
shoulder.  Nor  could  his  decision  be  changed  by  arguments  or  entreaties. 
For  the  next  year,  he  was  in  search  of  comrades.  His  unwilling  oonrt^ 
iers  he  compelled  by  a  stratagem.  The  usual  royal  Christmas  gift,  a 
mantle  of  fur,  luj  presented  to  each  in  a  dimly  lighted  hall,  whence  they 
were  to  go  to  an  early  service.  Reaching  the  brightly  illumined  church 
each  was  amazed  to  see  on  his  comrade's  shoulder  a  cross  of  line  gold 
embroidery.  *'  1  lalf  laughing,  half  crying,"  they  submitted,  but  not  with- 
out awanling  the  king  the  nickname  of  the  *'  New  Fisher  of  Men." 

Among  the  liindrauces  to  a  crusade,  not  the  least  was  the  strife  be- 
tween Innocent  and  Frederick  of  Germany,  who,  ever  since  his  crusade 
(1228),  was  entitled  the  king  of  Jenisalem.     The  contest,  great  histor- 
ically, was  carried  on  often  in  a  very  small  way.     Two  years  of  negoti- 
atioiLs  taught  Louis  that  it  was  a  thankless  task  to  mediate  between  such, 
foes.     Finally  (1247),  he  preferred  the  side  of  Frederick,  and,  having 
no  fear  of  Germany  attacking  his  reahn,  was  ready  for  departure.     H^ 
assembled  the  maifuates  of  France  to  arrantje  the  affairs  of  the  nation— 
Queen  Binnca,  with  the  bishop  of  Paris,  at  the  request  of  the  barons  .^ 

once  more  attempted  to  cliange  his  purpose,  pointing  out  to  him  the  in 

validity  of  the  vow  made  by  him  wlien  incapable  of   calm   reflectioxk- 
'*  Very  well,'*  the  king  said,  "  if  ye  so  judge,  I  here  ^ve  you  the 
back."     With   that  he   tore  it  from   his   shoulder,  and  gave  it  to  thi 
bishop.    Then,  b(;fore  they  had  time  to  express  their  delight,  he  went  oi 
with  resolute  tone,  "  Do  ye  judge  that  I  am  now  either  sick  in  bod;; 
or  weak  in  mind  ?      Then  I  demand  again  the  holy  ensign,  nor  will  L 
take  food  till  this  request  is  fulfilled."     And  neither  his  mother  nor  th- 
bishop  dared  to  say  a  word  further. 

Zealous  preparation  went  on  (1248)  throughout  France  for  the  exj 
dition.     This  crusade,  the  sixth  in  order,  is  characterized  in  the 
''  Poor  in  light,  rich  in  power  and  heat."    In  this  whole  crusading  effoi 
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church  and  world,  the  spiritual  and  the  earthy,  were  mingled.  Gay  fare- 
well parties  alternated  with  grave  religious  exercises.  Louis  bade  all 
his  subjects  to  present  every  complaint  they  had  against  him,  pledging 
unconditional  redress.  His  example  was  largely  imitated  by  his  barons. 
Pilgrimages  to  places  of  prayer  prevailed  everywhere.  Setting  out  from 
St.  Denis,  the  scene  of  the  farewell  service,  the  king  traveled  to  the 
harbor  of  Aiguesmortes,  wearing  armor  and  clothing  of  the  plainest 
fashion,  which  he  never  changed  in  his  whole  life  afterwards.  He  ab- 
jured furs,  and  garments  of  scarlet  or  other  rich  colors,  costly  spurs,  and 
like  ornaments.  In  this  he  was  copied  by  his  nobles,  so  that  not  an  em- 
broidered dress  was  to  be  seen  in  the  entire  army.  He  sailed  the  25th 
of  August,  a  day  afterwards  set  apart  by  the  church  to  his  memory. 
His  undertaking  cannot  here  be  followed  in  detail,  even  though  some  of 
the  less  noted  traits  of  the  king  might  thus  be  illustrated.  His  fruitless 
attack  on  Egypt,  the  key,  as  he  rightly  perceived,  to  Palestine,  and  four 
years  of  unsuccessful  delay  in  the  Holy  Land,  whence  only  the  news  of 
his  mother's  death  recalled  him,  prove  his  lofty  courage  and  his  humble 
endurance. 

While  Louis  is  returning  home,  we  will  borrow  from  the  biography 
mitten  by  the  seneschal  Joinville,  his  trusty  adviser,  a  few  m^  portrait  by 
of  the  features  of  his  character,  and  reproduce  them  here.  ^^  Wend. 
ffis  whole  life  was  influenced  by  the  careful  and  almost  too  anxious 
training  of  his  devout  mother.  The  strictest  monks  were  selected  for 
his  teachers  and  confessors.  Even  as  king,  he  had  one  such  who  tor- 
mented him  beyond  measure  with  systematic  scourgings.  Louis  calmly 
submitted,  but,  after  the  monk's  death,  jestingly  informed  his  successor 
that  he  had  suffered  beyond  reason.  His  wife  was  under  the  same  influ- 
ence. Only  with  his  mother's  leave  could  Louis  visit  her,  and  then 
Bianca  went  with  him.  Once,  when  Margaret  was  sick,  Louis  went  to 
her  without  leave.  When  they  were  enjoying  a  confidential  talk,  Bi- 
anca's  steps  were  heard.  As  the  king  could  not  escape,  he  hid  behind 
the  bed  curtains.  His  mother,  entering,  surveyed  the  room  as  usual,  dis- 
covered her  son,  and  drew  him  out.  Leading  him  to  the  door,  she  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  no  business  there.  Margaret  indignantly  cried, 
"My  Grod,  what  are  you  doing,  mother?  Can  I,  neither  living  nor 
dying,  see  my  lord  and  husband  ?  "  and  sank  back,  fainting.  Louis,  con- 
cerned for  his  wife's  life,  indeed  came  back  to  her,  but  would  not  dis- 
close to  his  mother  the  unseemliness  of  her  conduct,  unless  through  his 
eye. 

The  religion  of  Louis  certainly  had  a  mediaeval  impress.  He  served 
the  church  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  born.  So  we  see  him  at  the  siege 
of  Cesarea  in  the  ranks  of  the  common  pilgrims,  bearing  baskets  of  earth 
upon  his  shoulders,  for  which  labor  special  indulgences  were  pledged  by 
the  papal  legate.     And  still  by  his  study  of   the  Scriptures  and  the 
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fathers  he  liad  acquired  a  higher  knowledge.  Opposing  the  miracle- 
seeking  superstition,  he  would  repeat  a  saying  of  Count  Simon  Montfort 
The  latter  hud  heen  asked  to  go  to  see  Christ's  form  in  a  consecrated 
wafer,  and  had  replied,  "  Do  you,  that  are  unbelieTers,  go.  For  my  part, 
I  can  believe  what  God  says  without  the  sight.  The  advantage  we  have 
over  the  angels  is  that  thoy  believe  what  they  see,  we  believe  without 
seeing."  Once  Louis  remarked  to  his  son  :  "  Thou  art  greatly  in  error, 
if  thou  tliinkost  that  liberal  endowments,  gifts  to  monks,  and  the  like, 
atone  for  sin  I  Nothing  but  a  believing  life,  a  loving  demeanor,  and 
above  all,  God\s  grace,  is  able  to  save."  Such  a  declaration  was  a  great 
deal  for  that  jK^riud. 

All  the  acts  of  Louis  were  controlled  by  the  law  of  God.  He  found  it 
the  sure  rule  for  serious  enterprises  and  joyous  recreations.  Nor  would 
he  allow  its  limits  to  be  transgressed  in  his  presence.  Once  when  the 
talk  at  his  table  turned  on  diseases,  Louis  asked  Joinville  whether  he 
would  rather  be  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin  or  have  the  leprosy,  when  the  lat- 
ter replied,  "  Kather  twenty  mortal  sins  than  be  a  leper."  The  king  said 
notliing,  but  took  him  aside  afterwards  and  said,  ^*  How  canst  thou  speak 
so.  Knowest  thou  not  that  there  is  no  leprosy  worse  than  sin?  When 
the  man  dies,  he  is  cured  of  the  bodily  leprosy,  but  his  sin  clings  to  his 
soul,  and  will  bring  him  to  damnation,  if  he  has  not  repented  and  re- 
ceived the  divine  pardon."  He  followed  these  words  with  a  heartfelt 
admonition. 

Such  fear  of  God  he  sought  to  instill  into  his  children  also.  He  as- 
sembled them  every  evening  **to  teach  them  the  fear  of 

A  good  father.  . 

God."  He  presented  the  promises  and  threateniugs  of 
God,  and  related  examples  of  good  and  bad  rulers.  Once,  at  such  a 
time,  he  said  to  his  (eldest  son  Louis,  who  died  sooner  than  himself,  **! 
would  jirefer  that  some  Scotchman  or  other  foreigner  should  take  the 
people  of  this  realm  and  rule  well  and  lawfully  than  that  thou  shonldst 
ever  rule  blamefully  and  badly."  He  began  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Isa- 
bella, queen  of  Navarrtj,  with  the  following  words :  "  My  beloved  daugh- 
ter, I  beseech  thee,  love  our  Lord  with  all  thy  might,  for  without  it  none 
can  have  anything  good.  Nor  is  any  so  worthy  of  our  love  as  the  Lord, 
to  whom  all  his  creatures  may  cry,  Thou  art  my  God,  and  ever  doest 
good  to  me  I — who  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  resigned  to  death  in 
order  to  sav^?  us  from  dying  eternally.  To  love  Him,  my  daughter,  is  to 
thine  own  advantage,  and  the  measure  of  this  love  must  be  to  love  Him 
beyond  measure.     He  deserves  our  love,  since  He  first  loved  ua." 

It  was  a  matter  of  common  fame  that  Louis  on  many  sacred  days  de- 
voted himst^lf  wholly  to  the  reading  and  contemplation  of  Grod's  Word, 
and  that  he  would  allow  some  passage  which  he  remembered,  or  was  re- 
minded of,  to  influence  his  decisions.  Once  the  relatives  of  a  noted 
criminal  chose  Good  Friday,  on  which  day  the  king  used  to  read  the 
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whole  Psalter  throogli,  to  gain  access  to  him,  and  beg  pardon  for  the 
condemned.  Louis  suspended  his  reading  at  their  entrance,  keeping  his 
finger  at  the  verse  he  was  about  to  read,  and,  having  heard  their  petition, 
gave  a  favorable  answer.  Scarcely  had  the  petitioners  gone  out,  when 
the  king  read  further,  and  found  under  his  finger  the  verse,  "  The  Lord 
is  just,  and  loveth  justice."  Immediately  he  sent  for  the  judge  of  the 
court,  and  when  he  had  heard  from  him  how  wickedly  the  prisoner  had 
done,  he  let  him  be  punished  according  to  the  sentence.  He  thus,  against 
the  inclinations  of  his  own  heart,  submitted  himself  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Louis  was  qualified  by  heavenly  wisdom  for  sitting  as  a  judge  in 
earthly  affairs.  He  was  made  all  the  more  zealous  by  his  knowledge  of 
God's  truth  and  God's  will  in  fulfilling  his  worldly  calling.  Divine  grace 
only  increased  and  displayed  his  natural  talents.  He  could  be  fairly  ex- 
tolled for  wisdom  and  penetration  by  all  his  counselors.  In  weighty 
matters,  he  listened  attentively  to  the  various  opinions,  then  took  days 
for  reflection,  without  saying  a  word,  and  finally  gave  his  decision,  in 
such  words  as  made  it  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  Quietly 
and  correctly  he  solved  the  most  difiicult  knots,  and  hence  was  frequently 
called  by  other  princes  to  arbitrate  in  their  disputes.  As  a  recent  writer 
says,  "  Nearly  aU  Europe  traveled  to  the  oak  at  Vinoennes,  where  the 
holy  Louis,  often  luckless  in  war,  executed  Christian  justice."  Allu- 
sion is  here  made  to  the  king's  allowing  his  subjects  to  seek  justice  at 
his  hands  on  his  pleasure  walks,  and  then  sitting  down  under  a  tree  to 
reflect  and  pass  judgment.  In  Vincennes  and  his  other  courts  such  spots 
were  long  reverently  marked  and  pointed  out.  As  we  construct  from  all 
these  lineaments  the  portrait  of  Louis,  we  discover  how  it  was  that  he 
was  not  so  much  loudly  extolled  by  his  age  as  silently  esteemed.  He 
did  not  astonish  his  neighbors  by  brilliant  deeds,  but  filled  his  successors 
with  wonder  at  his  radiant  virtues.  The  pen  of  history  does  not  portray 
him  in  the  dazzling  splendor  of  worldly  renown,  but  in  the  holy  radiance 
of  genuine  piety. 

Returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  Louis  found  a  realm  disordered  in 
every  part  and  portion.  A  woman's  hand  could  not  restrain  the  univer- 
sal insubordination  and  contention,  hence  his  years  became  not  years  of 
rest,  but  of  most  arduous  labor,  even  to  the  destruction  of  his  health. 
Yet  he  found  leisure  to  establish  at  this  time  that  famed  school  in  Paris 
for  the  better  training  of  the  clergy,  which  bore  the  name  of  Robert 
Sorbon,  the  king's  confessor,  and  is  known  still  as  the  "  Sorbonne."  In 
the  midst  of  his  labors,  cares,  and  anxieties,  his  burning  zeal  ^ikdb  the  ser- 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land  was  not  extinguished.  ^^^  cru»de. 
He  had  accustomed  himself  to  account  it  the  chief  task  of  his  life.  His 
zeal  was  fanned  into  a  flame  of  purpose  by  the  new  cry  of  Eastern 
Christians  for  aid  (1260).  Nor  was  his  resolution  changed  by  the  needs 
of  France  and  its  people,  the  dissuasions  of  those  around  him,  or  the 
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decided  opposition  of  his  faithful  Joinville.  The  latter  declared  that  he 
thought  he  could  serve  God  better  if  he  would  protect  and  govern  his 
subjects ;  and  in  his  writings  expressed  his  conviction  that  whoever  en- 
couraged the  king  in  renewing  the  enterprise  would  commit  a  mortal  sm, 
for  the  king^s  death  would  certainly  ensue.  Louis  was  so  very  frail  that 
he  could  endure  neither  driving  nor  riding. 

Three  years  having  passed  in  preparation,  Louis  bade  farewell  (1270) 
to  his  realm  and  his  queen.  His  followers  were  made  the  more  discon- 
tented by  his  plan  to  first  take  Tunis,  and  thence  proceed  to  Egypt. 
They  suspected  that  he  consulted  the  interests  of  his  brother,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  who  ruled  Naples  and  Sicily.  Hardly  had  he  landed  in  Tunis, 
when  he  was  taken  by  the  fever,  which  raged  in  his  army,  in  the  heat 
of  the  African  summer.  Three  weeks  he  struggled  on,  never  sparing 
himself,  putting  forth  all  the  might  of  his  restless  spirit,  until  he  at  last 
sank.  *'  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  gospel  be  preached  and  established  in 
Tunis.  Oh,  who  is  able  to  accomplish  this  work !  "  This  was  the  last 
wish  he  uttered.  Then  delirium  set  in,  in  which  he  was  often  heard  to 
exclaim,  "  We  go,  we  go  to  Jerusalem."  Li  the  poor  husk  of  thb  long- 
ing after  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  may  wo  not  discover  the  higher  longing 
of  his  heart  after  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ? 

At  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  Augast,  there  sounded  the 
clear  clang  of  trumpets  from  the  sea,  through  the  heavy  air  of  the  mourn- 
ful stillness  of  the  king*s  camp.  Charles  of  Anjou  disembarked  only  to 
find  his  brother  no  longer  living.  <^  In  the  same  hour  of  the  day  in 
which  his  Saviour  died,"  the  pious  king,  on  his  bed  strewn  with  ashes, 
with  hands  crossed  upon  his  heart  and  eyes  lifted  to  heaven,  took  hu 
departure,  with  the  words,  "  O  Lord,  I  will  go  into  thine  house,  I  will 
offer  my  prayer  in  thine  holy  temple,  and  will  glorify  thy  name." 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  committed  to  his  son  a  letter  which 
m»  last  most  ^^^  ^^'^^^  trembling  hand  had  composed  in  those  last  days. 
precious  letter.  [This  SOU,  Philip,  who  succccded  him,  speedily  returned  to 
France  with  the  remains  of  his  father,  and  those  of  his  wife,  his  unde, 
his  brother,  and  brother-in-law,  to  lay  them  all  in  the  royal  sepulchre  of 
St.  Denis.]  This  remarkable  testament,  which  is  given  in  various  his- 
tories in  fragments  only,  is  here,  as  we  have  reason  to  think,  given  by 
us  in  its  completeness.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"My  dear  Son, — The  first  thing  to  which  I  exhort  thee  is  that 
thou  love  God  with  all  thine  heart,  for  without  this  no  man  can  be  saved ; 
and  beware  of  doing  aught  that  can  displease  Him.  Thou  shoiddst  pre- 
fer to  endure  every  pain  rather  than  to  sin  unto  death.  If  God  send 
thee  trouble,  accept  it  cheerfully,  and  thank  Him  for  it.  Reflect  that 
thou  deservest  it,  and  it  will  all  redound  to  thy  good.  If  He  send  thee 
good  fortune,  humbly  acknowledge  it,  and  be  not  led  by  it  into  pride  or 
arrogance  or  other  fault,  for  we  ought  not  to  provoke  Gk)d  with  his  own 
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gifts.    Take  good  heed  to  hold  intercourse  only  with  the  wise  and  brave, 
who  are  not  ruled  by  their  appetites.    Choose  for  thyself  wise  confessors 
to  counsel  thee  aright  in  thy  conduct.     Act  so  that  thy  confessors  and 
friends  will  not  fear  to   tell  thee  thy  faults.     Attend  devotedly  upon 
public  worship.    Avoid  idle  diversions.     Pray  to  Grod  with  both  heart 
and  mouth.     Hear  the  Word  of  God  and  ponder  it     Be  compassionate 
to  the  poor,  have  a  heart  for  their  need,  and  be  ready  to  help  them  ac- 
cording to  thy  means.     Thou,  like  others,  wilt  have  trouble.     Turn  to 
thy  confessor  or  tried  friend,  who  will  sympathize  and  share  it.     Take 
care  to  have  about  thee  only  true  and  tried  men,  whether  clergy  or  laity. 
Keep  evil  men  away  from  thee.    To  Christian  discourse  give  ear  both  in 
public  and  in  private.    Commend  thyself  to  good  people's  prayers.   Love 
good ;  hate  evO.     Suffer  that  no  one  dare  to  speak  objectionable  words 
in  thy  presence.     Injure  no  one's  honor  either  in  public  or  in  private. 
Allow  none  to  speak  profanely  of  God  and  his  saints  in  thy  presence. 
Foiget  not  to  thank  God  for  all  the  benefits  which  thou  receivest  of  Him, 
that  thou  mayst  receive  more.     Be  not  easily  satisfied  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.     Look  not  to  the  right  or  left,  but  decide  according  to 
troth  and  conscience.    Uphold  the  complaints  of  the  poor  against  the  rich, 
till  the  truth  is  discovered.     Do  the  same  in  suits  against  thyself,  since 
that  will  strengthen  thy  counselors  in  doing  justice.     If  thou  findest 
other  people's  property  in  thy  possession,  taken  by  thee  or  thine  agents 
(ff  thy  predecessors,  and  this  be  made  clear  to  thee,  be  not  slow  in  re- 
turning it ;  if  the  matter  is  doubtful,  let  it  be  considered  carefully  by 
wise  and  honest  persons.     Take  all  pains  that  the  people  enjoy  peace 
under  thee.     Be  honest  with  thy  servants,  liberal,  and  a  man  of  thy 
word,  that  they  may  fear  and  love  thee  as  their  lord.     Maintain  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  cities  which  thine  ancestors  have  bequeathed 
thee.     Forfeit  not  their  good-will,  so  that  thy  foes  and  thy  barons  may 
fear   thee.     Bestow  benefices   conscientiously  and  upon  capable   men. 
Beware  of  beginning  a  war,  especially  against  Christians,  except  thou 
art  compelled.     Seek  by  all  possible  means   to  settle  dissensions  and 
quarrels  between  thy  subjects.     Choose  good  judges  and  officers,  and 
instruct   thyself  concerning  their  conduct.      Seek  to  extirpate  crimes, 
especially  cursing.     Manage  thy  household  with  frugality  and  order. 
Finally,  I  beseech  thee,  my  son,  that  thou  think  upon  my  end,  and  have 
masses  read,  prayers  made,  and  alms  distributed  on  my  behalf  through- 
out the  kingdom.     And  lastly,  I  give  thee  all  the  blessings  that  a  good 
father  can  give  to  his  son.     Grod  grant  thee  grace  that  thou  mayst  do  his 
'Will  every  day,  and  honor  Him  in  this  life  in  every  wise,  and  that  we 
may  be  with  Him,  after  this  life,  and  fear,  love,  and  praise  Him,  without 
end,  in  his  heavenly  kingdom.     Amen." 

What  a  witness,  what  a  memorial  to  the  Grod-fearing  king !     These 
words  are  no  less  distinguished  by  their  unadorned  simplicity,  than  by 
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the  spirit  which  pervades  them.     A  holy  ardor,  hearty  loTe,  clear  judg- 
meut,  aud  rich  experience  in  heart  and  life  find  in  them  equal  ezpies- 
siou.     Bossuet  rightly  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  grandfather  of  his 
pupil,  the  Daupliiii,  afterwards  Louis  Fifteenth,  the  saying,  "  This  is  tBe 
richest  inheritance  of  our  house,  which  we  must  esteem  as  a  greater 
treasure  than  the  realm  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors."  —  A.& 


LIFE  IV.    IIILDEGARD   OF  BINGEN. 

A.  D.  1098-A.  D.  1179.      LAICAL   LEADER,  —  GERMANY. 

The  name  Hildegard  meets  us  in  Germany's  loveliest  spot,  where  the 
Niihe  weds  the  Rhine.     The  sweet  abbess  herself  (of  Rupertsberg,  nctf 
Bingen)  comes  to  us,  too,  through  the  interrening  centuries.     She  wis 
bom  (1008)  in  Bockelheim,  in  the  charming  Nahe  valley.     Her  father 
was  Ilildebert,  a  noble  retainer  of  the  Count  von  Sponheim.     Along 
with  the  count's  daughter,  Ilildrubis,  she  studied  in  Dissebodenberg  doifi- 
ter,  near  by,  having  been  dedicated  by  her  family  to  God's  service.  Her 
delicate  health,  as  well  as  her  talents  and  enthusiastic  aspirations  to- 
wards the  things  of  heaven,  decided  her  course  of  life.    Even  when  three 
years  old,  she  was  led  by  marvelous  visions,  which  were  with  her  at 
almost  all  hours,  to  think  of  heaven  more  than  of  earth.     In  the  douter 
she  was  so  entirely  loved  and  admired  that  after  the  death  of  the  ab- 
bess Jutta,  sister  of  Count  von  Sponheim,  she  was  chosen  abbess  in  her 
place  (li;^6). 

Scotch-Irish  mission  effort,  as  is  known,  had  established  all  along  the 
Rhine,  from  Dissentis,  Chur,  and  St.  Gall,  to  Strassburg,  Mainz,  Trier, 
Cologne,  and  Kaiserwerth,  a  succession  of  flourishing  colonies  and  sod- 
eties  (ccenobia)  on  the  primitive  pattern.  Till  the  days  of  Boniface 
and  the  Carlovingians,  these  remained  independent  of  Rome.  The  Bible 
was  their  supreme  rule ;  Christ's  grace  their  reliance  for  salvation.  Their 
noble  distinction  was  the  maintenance  of  holy  discipline  and  earnest 
brotherly  love.  A  last  echo  of  this  precious  pre-papal  period  comes  to 
jier  work  in  her  ^8  i^  ^^^^  1»^G  of  Hildcgard,  abbcss  of  Dlssebodenbcrg.  She 
school.  ijad  the  care  of   the  daughters  of  noble  families  far  and 

near,  to  impart  to  them  her  own  German  sweetness  of  demeanor  and 
piety,  thus  fitting  them  for  quiet  homes,  for  adorning  life's  peaceful 
hours,  and  for  fighting  its  battles.  The  throng  was  so  great  that  she 
was  led,  if  not  to  found  a  new  convent,  at  least  to  unite  another  with  her 
own  (that  of  Kubingen,  near  Rudesheim),  thus  to  supply  the  growing 
demand.  To  furnish  loving  incitements  and  badges  of  distinction,  Hil- 
degai'd  was  wont  to  give  garlands  and  rings  to  her  best  and  dearest  pu- 
pils.    But  all  her  doings  as  teacher  would  have  given  her  renown  only 
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for  qpiiet  labor  in  the  walls  of  a  cloister.  There  was  in  her  life  a  very 
^flermt  attraction,  which  drew  the  eyes  of  almost  all  Christendom  upon 
bS)  and  brought  near  her  side  emperors  like  Conrad  and  Frederick,  popes 
to  the  number  of  four,  with  countless  bishops,  abbots,  princes,  and 
counts,  as  well  as  the  most  noted  scholars,  especially  Bernard  of  Clair- 
nni.  This  was  her  mysterious  relation  (as  it  was  accepted  by  them) 
to  the  world  unseen.  For  she  was  pronounced  by  all  a  prophetess  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  revered  as  a  messenger  of  Grod  to  the  nations. 

To  our  age,  as  far  removed  from  wonder-loving  superstition  as  from 
tttter  skepticism,  it  is  allowed  to  look  impartially  at  the  utterances  of 
this  wondrous  maiden,  which  seemed  to  her  greatest  contemporaries  to 
be  divine  revelations.  She  has  herself  left  us  remarkably  clear  descrip- 
tions of  her  exalted  experiences.  With  a  constitution  of  the  utmost 
delicacy,  Hildegard  was  from  infancy  almost  always  sick,  and  especially 
ID  her  nervous  system.  Before  she  was  three  years  old,  she  beheld 
*  one  day  such  an  ocean  of  light  about  her,  that  her  soul  was  overcome. 
After  her  entrance  into  the  convent,  at  seven,  she  had  such  visions  re- 
peatedly. Finally,  she  ventured  to  speak  of  them.  She  was  amazed 
that  what  she  perceived  so  plainly  was  not  seen  or  heard  by  others.  She 
was  frightened  at  herself,  and  thereafter  was  silent  on  what  she  learned 
id  the  world  unseen,  not  by  her  senses,  though  they  were  awake,  but 
throogh  her  spirit.  This  silence,  maintained  till  she  was  fifty  years  old, 
came  near  destroying  her  life.  There  was  a  voice  within  ever  calling  to 
iier,  as  she  thought,  from  the  Lord  himself.  She  must  proclaim  what 
Gvod  disclosed  to  her.  But  in  part  her  fear  of  being  thought  deranged 
or  imbecile,  in  part  the  peculiar  character  of  her  visions,  full  of  threat- 
enings  of  divine  vengeance  upon  personages  whom  she  was  used  to  view 
only  with  reverence,  kept  her  lips  shut  Finally,  the  struggle  brought 
her  to  a  sick-bed  and  the  verge  of  the  grave.  She  lay  thirty  days  in  a 
mortal  struggle.  "  A  consuming  fire  raged  in  my  veins,"  she  writes  of 
herself ;  "  whether  my  soul  was  in  my  body,  or  out  of  my  body,  I  knew 
not.  I  lay  motionless,  in  a  spasm.  My  superiors,  my  children  (pupils 
or  nuns)  and  kindred,  stood  about  my  bed,  weeping.  They  thought  me 
dead.  But  in  those  days  I  beheld  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  heard  from 
their  ranks  a  joyous  cry,  '  Thy  time  is  not  yet  come  ;  maiden,  arise  ! '  " 
Her  eyes  opened,  and  she  was  restored  to  her  people.  She  now  was 
enabled  to  overcome  her  hesitation.  She  confided  her  hid-  ^^  \)t^n^  to 
den  thoughts  to  her  confessor.  He,  in  amazement  and  prophesy. 
doubt,  wrote  down  her  communications  as  she  dictated  them  (her  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  was  but  limited),  and  carried  them  to  his  abbot,  who  took 
them  to  the  archbishop  of  Mainz.  There  was  a  church  council  soon 
after,  not  far  off  (in  Trier,  1148),  and  so  the  whole  affair  came  before 
that  body  and  the  pope  for  consideration.     Bernard,  the  bright  light  of 

the  oentui^,  journeyed  with  several  bishops  over  to  Rupertsberg.    They 
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read  the  book  of  her  revelations,  entitled  "  Scivius."  They  weighed  her 
mind  and  conduct ;  and  tlien,  followed  by  the  pope  and  the  council,  thej 
l)roclainK*d  to  the  world  that  hers  were  literal  revelations  from  God, 
throujrh  the  gift  of  prophecy,  by  which  the  old  prophets  had  spoken. 
The  i)opi.'  wrote  her  a  congratulatory  letter.  The  Paris  University,  be-  { 
fore  which  her  writings  were  afterwanls  hiid,  declared  unanimously  thit 
hers  were  not  human  words,  but  divine  revelations. 

"NVe  will  now  hear  from  Ilildegard's  own  lips-  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  rt'velations  came  to  her.     **In  the  year  11G2  of  the  Incarnation  of 
Chri>t,"  so  she  writes,  '*  when  I  was  sixty-two  years  and  seven  montb 
old,  it  came  to  ])ass  that  I  saw  heaven  ojien,  and  bright  waves  of  light 
descending  and  filling  my  brain,  my  heart,  and  my  bosom  with  their  flame, 
not  buruin*'  but  warminfj,  like  mild  ravs  of  the  sun.     Suddenlv  I  wai 
giviMi  an  understanding  of  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Scriptures, 
ohl  and  new.     Yet  I  had  no  perception  of  words  or  syllables  or  gram- 
ma tic  forms."     She  further  writes  to  Bernard,  '*  I  have  a  deep  heart 
knowh-dge  of  the  Psalms,  the  Gosi>els,  and  other  Scriptures.     They  were 
unfolded  to  me  in  a  vision  that  [Kmetrated  my  breast  and  heart  like  a 
bright  light,  unfolding  to  mf>  all  the  de[)ths  of  knowledge,  and  not  in  the 
(lerinan  tongue,  which  I  am  not   able  to   read."     She   describes  the 
hcavmly  light  as  follows :   **  So  long  as  I  am  in  this  light,  all  sadness 
and  i»ain  leave  me.     I  am  a  young  girl  once  more,  instead  of  an  aged 
woman.     1  view  the  light  \\\x\i  my  senses  all  awake,  nor  is  it  fixed  in  any 
place.     It  shines  ns  from  clouds  illumined  by  the  sun  behind  them.    Yet 
T  can  ascribe  to  it  neither  length,  nor  lujight,  nor  breadth.     I  name  it 
Tlu;  Sha<low  of  th(5  Living  Light.     As  sun,  moon,  and  stars  mirror  them- 
selves  in  water,  so  do  words   and  sent<.>nces,  human   excellences  and 
achievements,  gleam  out  of  this  cloud  uj>on  me.     What  I  see  or  learn,  m 
such  a  vi>ion,  I  <lo  not  forget  easily.     The  seeing,  hearing,  knowing,  ac- 
(|uiring,  is  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  when  I  s)>eak  or  write,  I  use  the 
wt»rd.s  that  come  to  me  in  the  light,  vet  I  hear  not  words  as  from  human 
mouths:   I  hear  flames  like  tongues  floating  like  cloudlets  in  the  ether. 
1l\\\^  birht  is  never  removed  from  mv  soul  an  hour." 

Let  us  now  read  a  fragment  from  her  visions.  She  writes  to  the  relig- 
II  ,.;-;  «  ^f  ious  communitv  of  Kirchheim  :  "  In  the  year  1170,  I  was 
tho rimnh.  ^\q^  ujx)n  mv  bed,  but  with  my  eyes  awake,  and  I  beheld 
the  form  of  a  woman  of  most  h)vely  features,  sweet,  inviting,  and  joyous 
above  conception.  Her  height  was  that  of  heaven.  Her  countenance 
was  cleare>t  light.  Her  eyes  glanced  upward.  Iler  raiment  was  white 
silk,  a  mantle  of  emerald  over  it,  adorned  with  sapphires  and  finest  pearls 
and  preeious  stones.  Her  sandals  shone  like  onyx  gems.  Suddenly  I 
saw  that  her  face  was  soiled  by  dust,  her  robe  torn  on  its  right  side,  her 
mantlt?  discolored,  and  her  sandals  black.  She  raised  a  pitiful  cry,  say- 
ing, Hear,  O  Heaven,  my  face  is  marred!     Lament,  O  Earth,  my  rai- 
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nKnt  is  torn !     Tremble,  O  Abyss,  my  sandals  are  made  black.     The 
foxes  have  holes ;  the  birds  of  the  au*  have  nests  ;  but  I  have  no  helper, 
no  comforter ;  no  stay  to  support  and  uphold  me  !     She  further  said,  I 
His  hid  in  my  Father's  heart  till  the  Son  of  Man,  conceived  and  born  of 
Uie  Virgin,  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  betrothed  me  to  Himself,  mak- 
ing my  dowry  most  precious,  that  I  might  bring  forth  into  a  new  life,  by 
the  water  and  the  Spirit,  those  whom  the  serpent's  poison  had  made  prone 
to  eril  and  averse  from  good.     My  attendants,  the  priests,  who  should 
Biake  my  countenance  as  the  dawn,  my  robe  brilliant  as  the  lightning, 
my  mantle  glistering  as  diamonds,  and  my  sandals  bright  as  snow,  have 
defiled  my  face  with  dirt,  torn  my  raiment,  soiled  my  mantle,  and  black- 
«ied  my  sandals.     They  prpfane  the  body  and  blood  of  my  bridegroom 
tlitOQgh  every  kind  of  lust  and  uncleanness,  by  whoredom  and  adultery, 
by  ayarice  and  theft,  by  bargain  and  sale  !  .  .  .  .  Must  not  the  depth 
tremble,  the  earth  grow  dark,  its  green  places  be  parched  and  its  beauty 
Utckened,  since  vengeance  and  wrath  descend  from  God's  right  hand,  to 
iliake  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ?     Therefore  there  shall  come  upon  you, 
ye  priests  who  have  not  listened  to  me  hitherto,  the  princes  and  strong 
men  to  take  away  your  riches,  saying,  Come,  let  us  cast  forth  these  adul- 
terers and  robbers  out  of  the  church  !  .  .  .  .  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  This  vision  is  the  church And  lo,  I  saw  the  suf- 
fering woman  suspend  a  sword  in  the  air,  one  edge  towards  heaven,  the 
other  towards  the  earth.     The  sword  is  drawn  against  the  priests,  and  I 
beheld  the  sword  cut  off  the  corners  of  the  priesthood,  even  as  Jerusa- 
lem was  cut  off  when  it  had  crucified  Jesus Fire  unquenchable 

from  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  fall  on  you,  to  turn  you  into  a  better  way  I " 

This  one  specimen  may  suffice.  Certainly  we  may  be  edified  by  the 
devout  spirit  which  it  breathes,  but  who  will  mistake  it  for  divine  revela- 
tion ?  We  are,  perhaps,  meeting  what  occurs  in  our  day  in  cases  of  som- 
nambulism, or  in  the  very  remarkable  affection  found  among  the  Swedes, 
known  as  the  "  preacher-disease."  But  what  is  there  to  show  a  divine 
message  ?  What  does  Hildegard  say  that  is  new  ?  What  doctrine,  not 
already  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  church  creed  ?  And  her  language  is  only 
a  weak  copy  of  the  visions  of  Scripture.  Yet  we  can  quite  understand 
how  an  age  marked  by  a  universal  liking  for  the  marvelous  and  fanci- 
ful should  bow  before  Hildegard  as  a  prophetess. 

Were  there  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  Hildegard,  she  would  be  nota- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  mind,  but  could  hardly  claim  high  ^itT  true  title  to 
position  in  the  history  of  the  church.  We  hjive  now  to  r«no^'n- 
show  that  she  deserves  this  place  also.  A  characteristic  of  that  day, 
when  people  were  turning  with  excited  emotions  to  the  Holy  Land  to 
assure  themselves  thereby  of  their  peace  with  God,  was  a  deep  longing 
to  discover  exalted  and  holy  personages,  and  by  reverent  dependence 
upon  them  to  obtain  an  assurance  of  divine  favor  to  their  sadly  felt 
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BkortcomiDgs.    Christ's  saving  power  and  sufficient  merit  were  hid  by  the 
church's  teachings.     Hence  came  the  ardent  homage  and  enthusiastic 
honors  paid  by  many  to  the  gifted  Hildegard.     Men  clave  to  one  glori- 
fied with  the  crown  of  prophecy,  in  order  to  attain  heaven  by  her  assist- 
ance.   A  historian  has  well  said,  that  a  strong  proof  of  Hildegard's  great- 
ness of  soul,  judgment,  and  lasting  power  to  supply  the  deepest  needs  of 
human  souls  is  lieT  receiving  tlie  reverence  and  love  of  her  most  distin* 
guished  contemporaries  to  the  ver}'  last.     Her  correspondence  amazes  oi 
by  its  extent,  and  still  more  by  the  writer's  deep-reaching  and  varied 
efforts.     She  was  the  comforter  of  all  the  afflicted,  the  counselor  of  the 
ojipressed,  the  peacemaker  between  brawlers,  the  chastiser  of  the  am 
of  individuals  as  well  as  of  classes  and  of  nations.     Now  she  exhorts  a 
bishop  to  gentleness  to  his  clergy,  now  monks  to  humbleness  and  obe^- 
enct',  and  all  to  unity  and  the  love  of  Christ.     She  tells  young  womeni 
visited  by  temptations  in  spite  of  their  severe  penances,  to  serve  God  by 
the  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  useful  work,  rather  than  in  excess- 
ive fastings,  which  must  lead  to  new  temptations.     Oppressed  and  perse- 
<ruted  people  by  the  thousands,  coming  from  France  and  GermaDj,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Ilildeganl  in  person.     For  all  she  had  the  right 
word,  the  strong  consolation  ;  no  one  went  from  her  presence  unassbted. 
How  severely  she  rebuked  the  sins  of  the  clergy  we  have  seen  already; 
with  what  delicacy  of  feeling  she  observed  the  limits  of  reverence  and 
true  piety,  may  be  seen  in  her  letters  to  persons  in  high  position. 

To  the  emperor  Barbarossa  she  writes  as  follows :  "  The  Judge  (m 
Kehukes  king  *^^e^  spcaks  to  thcc  thcsc  words.  H(jar !  How  wondrons, 
and  iK>po.  (]jj^|.  ^  single  man,  such  as  thou,  O  king,  should  be  so  greatly 

needed  by  mankind!  There  stood  a  king  on  a  lofty  mountain.  He 
gazed  into  the  valleys  and  saw  the  afflictions  of  men.  In  his  right  hand 
he  held  a  staff,  and  directed  all  things  aright.  There  grew  green  what 
had  be(?n  utterly  waste.  There  awoke  what  had  lain  in  slumber.  A 
single  time  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  lo,  a  black  cloud  came  settling  over 
the  valley.  Ravens  canui  flying  and  devouring  the  prey  that  lay  around. 
O  king,  be  wakeful.  Look  carefully  about  thee.  Lo,  thy  lands  are 
shadowed  by  a  cloud  of  impostors.  Robbers  and  fanatics  destroy  the 
way  of  the  Lord.  Thou  hast  a  noble  name.  Thou  art  king  in  Israel 
Consider  that  the  e^'e  of  the  King  of  kings  rests  on  thee,  lest  thou  turn 
ev(?n  once  to  folly.  Flee  the  path  of  lust.  Be  a  champion  of  Christ. 
Renounce  avarice  and  choose  moderation.  Be  foresighted  in  all  thine 
affairs.  I  saw  thee  in  a  vision  siurounded  by  the  gloom  of  night.  Thou 
hast  but  a  little  while  to  rule  here  below.  The  Lord  will  demand  a  reck- 
oning.    Live  so  that  his  grace  shall  not  depart  from  thee." 

She  counsels  the  pope,  Eugenius  Third :  "  The  eye  that  observes  all, 
penetrates  all,  makes  all  that  slumber  speak  to  thee.  The  valleys  cry 
out  at  the  mountains ;  the  mountains  fall  upon  the  valleys.    What  means 
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it?    Tbe  people  have  lost  the  fear  of  Grod;  a  spirit  of  disquiet  excites 
them  to  rise  to  the  mountain-tops  to  accuse  their  masters.     They  see  not 
tbeir  own  shortcomings.      Every  one  says,    Were  I  in  power,  things 
wodd  go  better.    They  have  grown  into  black  clouds  that  would  fly  over 
;  oor  heads.     But  they  gird  not  themselves  for  work ;  their  fields  are  left 
I  vntilled.     The  stars,  darkened  by  many  a  cloud,  cry  out.     The  moon 
tnmUes  us.     The  sun  plagues  us.    The  stars  shine  not,  because  the  tem- 
pest blows  up  dust  clouds  to  the  heaven.     Therefore,  thou  mighty  pas- 
tor* ruling  the  church  of  Christ,  send  light  to  the  mountains,  and  peace 
[   to  the  valleys.    Teach  the  teachers'  of  the  people.    Restore  discipline  and 
i    order.    Let  holy  oil  flow  from  above,  and  fragrance  rise  from  beneath. 
Teach  all  to  walk  rightly,  that  they  may  endure  before  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness  This   poor  form   trembles  to  speak   thus  to   a  great 

teacher.     But,  good  father,  not  I,  but  the  great  Captain,  the  Almighty 
iTarrior,  speaks  this  to  thee.     Root  out  ungodly  oppression.     Listen  to 

all  complaints Lo,  a  mighty  king  sat  in  his  palace.     The  great 

juUars  around  were  wreathed  with  gold  and  adorned  with  precious  stones. 
Yet  it  pleased  that  king  to  touch  a  weak  feather.  The  feather  flew  mar- 
reloosly ;  a  strong  wind  sustained  it,  and  it  did  not  fall  to  the  earth ! " 
In  spite  of  her  weakness  of  frame,  Hildegard  took  many  journeys, 
preached  often  before  all  classes,  contributing  greatly  to  the  general 
rising  up  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Her  addresses  as  well 
as  her  visions  proved  transporting.  Princes,  knights,  and  people  revered 
her  as  a  saint.  Her  own  confession  respecting  this  time  of  her  extraor- 
dinary triumph  is  quite  touching :  "  I,  a  timorous,  poor  woman,  have  en- 
dured much  throughout  two  years,  for  I  had  to  appear  before  the  mighty 
and  the  most  learned  in  all  the  noted  places."  We  need  not  be  surprised 
that  many  cures  were  ascribed  to  her  prayers  and  laying  on  of  hands. 

Hildegard  reached  the  age  of  eighty -four  years,  dying  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1179.  She  was  never  enrolled  as  a  saint  by  the  church.  None 
the  less  we  turn  to  her  as  a  rare  apparition  of  centuries  gone  by,  and 
gaze  upon  her  with  love  and  amazement.  —  F.  H. 


LIFE  V.     THOMAS  AQUINAS. 

A.   D.    1225 -A.    D.    1274.      CLERICAL    LEADER,  —  ITALY. 

The  great  teacher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
child  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family,  was  born  in  1225,  at  his  father's  cas- 
tle of  Rocca  Sicca,  on  the  borders  between  the  territories  of  Naples  and 
Rome.  His  devout  mother,  Theodora,  early  implanted  in  his  mind  the 
germs  of  piety  that  were  to  bring  forth  such  a  glad  harvest.  From  the 
time  he  was  Ave  years  old,  he  was  trained  in  the  renowned  Benedictine 
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Abbe}'  of  ]\Ioiite  Casino.     Afterwards  he  went  to  the  University  of  Na- 
ples.    It  was  the  age  when  the  two  orders  of  begging  friars,  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dominicans,  were  beginning  to  exert  a  great  popular  inflaenoe. 
Wo  sliould  not  judge  these  organizations  by  the  corruptions  adhering  to 
tlu'ui  afterwards.     At  first  they  did  much  good.     They  were  the  cham- 
pions of  mission  work.     They  supplied   the  place  of   the  ignorant  or 
worldly  clergy  in  their  preaching  and  care  of  souls.     Hence,  Thonuj 
espoused  the  cause  of  these  orders  against  their  adversaries.     In  heat 
and  in  ct)ld,  in  rain  and  In  snow,  roaming  far  and  near  over  the  land, 
they  sought  in  the  poorest  hovels  the  neglected  and  those  destitute  of  in- 
St  met  ion  and  comfort.     Tliey  shared  the  mean  fare  of  the  poor,  often 
putting  up  with  a  piece  of  mouldy  bread.     Tliey  could  not  be  deterred, 
even  when  they  were  repelled  as  strangers  with  contempt  and  aba>e. 
Youth  is  easily  carried  away  by  an}'  great  excitement  that  possesses  an 
age.    The  ardent  minds  of  the  young  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  glow- 
ing zeal  which  marked  the  labors  of  the  noted  preachers  of  these  societies. 
Thomas,  as  a  young  man,  was  transported  by  their  preaching,  and  with 
enthusiastic  devotion  connected  himseK  with  the  Dominican  order.    His 
d(?v()ut  mother  was  at  first  (juite  satisfied.     She  wanted,  however,  to  see 
her  dear  son  once  more.     But  the  monks  with  whom  Thomas  was  stay- 
ing purposed  ev(?n  to  suppress  the  sacred  emotions  of  nature,  and  kept 
the  youth  from  his  mother.      They  feared  lest  she  might  deprive  the 
order  of  so  i)romising  an  accession.     The  excited  mother  found  means, 
by  the  help  of  her  other  sons,  who  were  serving  in  Italy,  in  the  anny 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  Second,  to  take  Tliomas  from  the  monks  by 
violence.     But  now  the  characteristic  firmness  of  his  spirit  showed  itselt 
He  rould  not  l)e  moved  to  give  up  the  dress  of  the  order,  and  was  de- 
tained from  rejoining  it  only  by  force.     He  was  guarded  for  two  yean 
as  a  prisoner  in  a  castle.     This  solitude  he  used  for  the  study  of  the 
Sr-riptures,  with  devout  prayer  and  rapt  meditations  upon  God.    "When 
the  mother  at  last  bet^ame  aware  tliat  such  a  wUl  could  not  be  changed, 
she  ln.*rs(!lf  gave  him  facilities  for  escaping  by  letting  himself  down  by  t 
rope  from  his  window.     Some  of  his  order  were  at  hand,  who  received 
sruaicii  in  Co-      ^""  ^^'^^^  great  rejoicing.     He  is  next  found  in  Cologne,  in 
^  """<^-  the  university,  where  Albert  the  Great,  one  of  the  pro- 

foundest  thinkers  of  the  age,  was  teaching.  Thomas  became  his  pupiL 
His  greatness  lay  concealed  beneath  his  unassuming  manner  and  qiuet 
tlKnightfulness.  He  got  from  the  pupils  the  surname  of  the  Dumb  Ox, 
beoiiuse  he  was  so  silent.  But  when  once,  in  a  disputation,  hb  great 
poweis  of  mind  shone  out  to  the  amazement  of  all,  Albert  the  Great 
said  prophetically,  "  This  Dumb  Ox  will  make  the  whole  world  resound 
with  the  words  of  his  wisdom."  Afterwards  Thomas  attended  the  oldest 
of  tlie  universities,  that  of  Paris,  in  order  to  take  his  degree.  He  became 
a  doctor  of  theology  there  in  1253. 
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I  the  twenty  years  that  remained  to  him,  he  wrote  works,  manjr  and 
3d,  all  full  of  profound  thought  and  earnest  piety.  By  them  he  be- 
B  the  teacher  of  his  own  and  succeeding  centuries,  publiaMng  truths 
were  to  be  fruitful  for  all  ages.  His  activity  as  an  author  is  the 
B  surprising,  since  it  was  not  his  only  work.  He  had  work  to  do  as 
liversity  teacher.  He  preached  zealously.  He  toiled  by  turns  in 
schools  of  Paris  and  Naples,  and  had  to  consume  much  time  in  travel, 
wras  frequently  resorted  to  for  counsel  upon  varied  questions.  King 
is  Ninth  of  France,  that  model  of  a  Christian  king,  often  went  to 

attracted  by  his  clear  judgment,  to  obtain  his  advice  on  matters  of 
?rnment.  His  oral  teaching  had  such  great  popularity  that  hardly 
dl  could  be  found  in  Paris  that  would  hold  the  crowds  of  listeners, 
roof  of  his  many-sided,  powerful  intellect  and  presence  of  mind  is 
n  in  his  emplo3ring  at  the  same  time  two,  three,  and  four  amanuenses, 
hom  he  dictated  on  various  subjects.  A  man  of  thought,  meditation, 
prayer,  he  was  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  through  prayer  is 
?  got  that  light  that  will  illumine  the  spirit  in  searching  into  the  deep 
53  of  God.  He  prepared  himself  for  everything  he  undertook,  for 
utation,  lecture,  or  composition,  by  prayer.  That  he  might  not  in 
oD owing  some  line  of  thought  be  drawn  away  from  right  feeling  and 
)tion,  he  would  often  read  works  especially  intended  to  Habits  of 
^.  When  in  difficult  researches  he  could  find  no  open-  p**!®'- 
he  would  upon  his  knees  ask  God  for  illumination,  and  continue  his 
stigations  after  he  had  received  a  quickening  glow  in  his  spirit.  His 
ings  give  evidence  of  this.  They  are  marked  by  a  pervading  fervor 
depth  of  spirit,  profoundness  and  clearness  of  thought,  and  absence 
itellectual  pride.  In  all  his  efforts  to  fathom  divine  things  by  thought 
to  bring  reason  and  faith  into  accord,  he  yet  recognizes  limits  to 

investigations,  and  reverences  the  domain  of  faith.  The  profound 
ker  also  constrained  himself  to  descend  to  the  needs  of  the  unedu- 
1.  In  Italy,  he  preached  in  the  popular  tongue,  and  so  plainly  that 
ould  be  understood  by  every  one.  He  would  hardly  have  been  taken 
the  great  doctor  of  the  schools.  Crowds  thronged  eagerly  to  his 
ions.  He  was  not  drawn  away  by  worldly  glory  and  honor.  Upon 
of  the  many  occasions  when  he  sat  at  the  table  of  the  king,  by  invi- 
•n,  he  forgot  everything  going  on  about  him,  simk  in  reflection  upon 
5  difficult  question  of  theology,  with  which  he  had  been  much  en- 
sed ;  suddenly  he  cried  out,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  "  I  have 
it."     His  prior,  sitting  next  him,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 

**  Recollect  you  are  at  the  table  of  the  king."     But  Louis  knew 

to  appreciate  his  guest.     He   ordered  an   amanuensis  to  come  at 

,  to  whom  Thomas  was  to  dictate  the  results  of  the  thoughts  that 

so  pleased  him.     Once  when  returning  from  an  excursion  on  foot 

i  some  of  his  pupils,  in  Paris,  they  pointed  out  to  him  the  beautiful 
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city,  and  said,  *^  Wouldst  tliou  not  like  to  be  master  of  such  a  city  ?  "  he 
replied,  "  No  !  I  would  rather  own  Chrysostom's  sermons."  Sunmioned 
to  Lyons  to  take  part  in  a  council  for  the  improvement  of  the  church's 
condition,  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness  and  died  on  the  way  (1274). 

Among  the  many  writings  of  this  great  teacher,  we  may  especially 
uiH  ffrvat««t  name  his  books  of  essays  on  Christian  faith  and  morals,  and 
'^^^  his  defense  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  unbeL'ef. 

As  his  own  mental  life,  quickened  by  the  gospel,  was  a  unit  with  faith 
and  reason  harmonized,  so  his  endeavor  was  to  exhibit  this  harmony  in 
his  writings.     He  thus  exerted  a  happy  influence,  not  only  in  behalf  of 
reason  and  science,  but  of  living  faith  and  true  piety.     For  those  days 
wt;re  threatened   seriously  by  a   fanaticism  of  reason  that  denied  every- 
thing, and  an  enthusiasm  of  mere  emotion.     By  these  childlike  faith  was 
endangered,  and  a  dangerous  schism  between  reason  and  religion  fore- 
bo<led.     If  nowadays  we  are  pained  by  the  spread  of  an  infidelity  that 
denies  everything  divine,  and  deifies  human  re^ison,  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  this  is  the  first  time  such  tendencies  have  arisen.     The  natural  man, 
in  his  ignorance  of  that  which  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned,  conceals 
them  ever  within  him ;  often  do  they  declare  themselves  in  his  history.    In 
the  ag<^  of  Aquinas  the  time  had  not  come  for  their  general  prevalence. 
They  were  met  by  the  Christian  sj)irit  which  pervaded  the  life  of  the 
period,  and  by  gi'eat  intellects  like  his  of  whom  we  speak.     They  were 
suppressed  at  the  start  by  this  alliance  of  piety  and  reason. 

The  skeptical  movement  named  proceeded  from  the  Arab  Moham- 
medan philosophy  of  Spain.  It  seemed  about  to  spread  through  the 
Christian  world.  It  declared  falsely  a  schism  between  theology  and 
science,  an  irreconcilable  opposition  between  revelation  and  reason.  It 
used  this  assertion  as  a  mask  under  which  to  spread  its  dogmas.  It 
maintained  such  infidel  doctrines  as  the  denial  of  God  as  a  person,  above 
the  universe,  and  of  an  eternal  life  for  believers.  It  asserted  that  in 
mankind  was  one  and  the  same  soul,  and  hence  separate  souls,  as  tran- 
sient manifestations  of  this  one  spirit,  were  destined  to  oblivion.  It  pre- 
sented these  teachings  as  plain  to  reason.  Yet  it  professed  submission 
to  the  authority  of  the  church  respecting  doctrines,  even  though  they 
contradicted  science.  Its  notions,  though  not  half  understood,  were 
already  finding  acceptance.  A  knight,  who  was  admonished  to  repent- 
ance for  his  vices,  rejected  the  admonition,  saying,  *'  If  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  saved,  then  I  am,  for  in  me  and  Peter  is  the  same  soul.** 

Tliomas  Acjuinaa  by  his  writings  strove  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Shows  faith  and  ^^^^^  scicncc  and  religion.  He  mightily  opposed  the  spread 
rciwoii  one.  q£  ^|j|g  masked  infidelity.     Animated  by  a  living  faith  in 

revelation,  he  combated  the  pretense  of  a  contradiction  between  reason 
and  faith ;  opposite  lights  could  not  proceed  from  the  maker  of  nature 
and  revelation.     Otherwise  there  would  be  contradiction  in  God ;  there 
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would  be  assurance  of  nothing.  There  are  no  conflicts  between  truths. 
It  is  not  indeed  for  reason  to  demonstrate  revealed  truths  which  are 
above  reason.  Yet  she  can  show  that  what  opposes  the  revealed  has  no 
foundation,  and  exercise  her  office  in  overthrowing  it.  As  grace  does 
not  annihilate  nature,  but  completes  it,  natural  reason  must  be  made  sub- 
servient to  faith,  just  as  natural  inclinations  must  subserve  Christian  love. 
Divine  faith  does  not  oppose  the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  is  adapted  to  it. 
In  support  of  this  Aquinas  quotes  Paul's  words  (Rom.  x.  8).  We  can 
attain,  he  said,  complete  religious  truth  only  when  we  attain  the  vision 
of  Grod.  Yet  even  here  below  reason  will  find  in  the  analogies  of  mind 
and  nature  much  to  assist  in  the  setting  forth  of  truth.  This  will  not  be 
sufiicient  to  afford  full  comprehension.  None  the  less,  the  human  mind 
will  be  advantaged  by  its  weak  effort,  if  it  but  avoid  arrogance.  For  it 
is  most  joyful  to  know  even  the  conmionest  of  the  things  of  heaven.  — 
A.  N. 


LIFE  VI.    JOHN  OF  MONTE  CORVINO. 

A.    D.    1250  ?-A.   D.    1332.      CLERICAL   LEADER,  —  CHINA. 

The  name  of  the  apostle  of  the  Mongols  is  little  known  on  earth,  but 
is  surely  recorded  in  heaven.  A  devoted  adherent  of  the  papal  church 
of  his  day,  he  was  yet  an  evangelic  Christian  preacher.  He  was  born 
in  the  little  village  of  Monte  Corvino,  in  Apulia,  south  Italy,  soon  after 
1250.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  church's  service  in  the  new 
order  of  the  Franciscans.  Of  his  early  career  in  the  quiet  cloisters  of 
southern  Italy,  nothing  is  known. 

At  that  date,  the  Mongols,  pouring  from  the  table-lands  of  distant 
Central  Asia,  had  come  into  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  Western 
Christendom.  The  Nestorians  of  the  East  had  long  before  labored  suc- 
cessfully among  them.  When  the  Mongol  empire  threatened  to  extend 
to  Grermany,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  great  khan  Katbfuke  (1244), 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  persecutions  of  Christians  within  his  realm. 
Various  mission  efforts  were  put  forth,  some  seemingly  successful,  others 
openly  disastrous.  Finally,  five  Franciscans  were  conmiissioned  by  pope 
Nicholas  Third  to  the  chief  of  the  western  Mongols,  the  khan  Abaka, 
in  Persia.  Soon  after,  a  bishop  was  sent  out  to  join  them.  The  Chris- 
tians hoped  for  large  success  through  the  zeal  of  Abaka's  successor,  the 
khan  Tangador,  since  he  accepted  baptism.  But  he  turned  Moslem  di- 
rectly, and  became  a  fierce  persecutor  of  Christianity.  The  church  grew 
spiritually  even  in  her  distresses.  When  a  son  of  Abaka,  khan  Argon, 
ascended  the  throne  (1284),  there  were  numerous  congregations,  which 
built  up  again  the  ruined  churches.  Argon  entertained  the  thought  of 
rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Moslems,  and  then  receiving  bap- 
tbm  in  Jerusalem.     He  addressed  the  pope  in  reference  to  this  object. 
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John  was  tlicn  iu  the  midst  of  his  labors  among  the  Mongols.  He 
niB  iftboni  in  '^^^^  &^^^  ^^^  ^^  them  with  others,  and,  it  seems,  possessed 
renia.  more  than  the  rest  the  gift  of  winning  the  roagh  Mongol 

spirits  to  Christianity.  Argon's  wives  became  Christians,  if  not  already 
such.  His  eldest  son,  also,  was  baptized,  taking  the  name  of  Nicholas. 
John  came  back  to  Italy,  having  been  summoned  to  report  in  person 
the  great  work  of  God  among  the  Mongols  (1288). 

The  great  Mongolian  empire  in  the  East  was  upon  the  mind  of  the 
pope  of  that  period.  Ruling  over  China,  it  had  become  better  known  to 
the  West,  through  the  Ye.netian  traveler,  3kIarco  Polo.  It  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  Nestorian  Christians  in  China,  by  whose  agency  many 
Mongolians  were  converted.  The  great  khan,  Kublai,  at  Kambala 
(Peking),  had  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  Christian  preachers.  Some 
Dominican  monks  had  started  on  the  long  journey,  but  without  arriving 
at  their  destination. 

John  was  now  commissioned  to  go  to  the  eastern  Mongolians  by  way 
Sotii  out  for  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  Mongols  and  the  East  Indies.  He  set  out, 
China.  leaving  his  residence  in  the  Persian  capital  of  Tauris,  in 

the  year  1291.  He  visited  the  Thomas-Cliristians  in  India,  and  baptized 
more  than  a  hundred  pagans  during  his  journey.  At  last  he  reached 
China,  and  the  emperor's  residence  at  Kambalu.  In  two  letters,  writ- 
ten home  from  there  to  the  brethren  of  his  order,  he  portrayed  his  ex- 
periences and  trials.  He  dwelt  eleven  years,  utterly  alone,  surrounded 
by  pagans,  by  the  rough  Mongols  and  their  friendly  ruler,  and  by  mi- 
friendly  Nestorians.  He  was  accused  by  the  latter  as  a  spy  and  impos- 
tor, not  the  real  envoy  from  the  pope,  but  an  assassin,  who  had  mur- 
dered the  former,  and  appropriated  the  presents  which  he  was  bring- 
ing for  the  khan.  He  endured  such  persecutions  five  years,  sometimes 
in  prison,  often  apparently  near  his  death  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. At  last  the  plot  against  him  was  confessed,  and  his  slanderers 
sent  into  banishment.  Amid  these  vexations,  he  mastered  the  language 
of  the  people,  translating  into  it  the  Psalms  and  the  New  Testament. 
He  also  gathered  a  school  of  boys,  whom  he  instructed  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  iu  the  Bible,  and  in  the  church  hymns.  He  baptized  about  six 
thousand  pagans,  and  builded  for  his  people  two  churches  and  a  school, 
close  by  the  imperial  palace.  Even  from  the  hostile  Nestorians  he  won 
a  prince,  named  George,  with  many  of  his  people,  but  not  permanently, 
on  account  of  the  prince's  early  death.  He  lost  in  him  a  strong  friend 
of  missions.  Jolm  thought  that  if  the  Nestorians  had  not  persecuted 
him,  he  would  have  baptized  thirty  thousand  persons.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  boys,  who  had  been  baptized  by  him,  lent  him  aid,  by  singing  and 
other  help  in  public  worship.  He  held  services  even  for  little  children. 
He  awaked  pagan  curiosity,  also,  by  the  bells,  which  he  hung  on  the 
church  towers,  and  caused  to  strike  every  hour.     At  last  he  was  rein- 
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forced  by  a  brother  from  Grennany,  Arnold  of  Cologne.  "  Could  rein- 
forcements have  been  sent  more  promptly  and  vigorously,  the  great  khan 
himself  would  have  received  baptism."     He  died  a  pagan. 

John  begged  importunately  for  the  sending  of  able  assistants  by  the 
shortest  road,  and  for  needed  books,  that  he  might  "  bear  testimony  pub- 
licly and  loudly  to  the  law  of  Christ."  Thus  he  writes  in  1305,  when 
the  khan  Timur  was  reigning,  and  Clement  Fifth  was  pope.  At  once 
seven  Franciscans  were  sent  out ;  of  these,  one  returned,  three  died  in 
India,  and  three  reached  China,  to  find  the  noble  pastor  growing  gray 
with  years.  They  brought  him  an  appointment  as  archbishop  of  Kam- 
balu,  and  as  patriarch  of  Eastern  Asia.  They  found  him  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  imperial  court,  with  daily  access  to  the  great  khan. 
The  newly  arrived  brethren  relieved  him  of  the  burden  of  the  churches 
in  Kambalu.  He  had  hitherto  had  only  his  boys  to  help  him,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  do  all  the  clerical  work  himself.  He  now  gave  the  posi- 
tion of  bishop  to  each  of  the  brethren.  Others  followed  them  (1312), 
and  John  was  permitted  to  live  to  see  not  only  other  bishops  coming  to 
him  from  the  West,  but  also  the  multiplication  of  books  that  should 
help  the  work  of  evangelization.  He  died  in  1332,  old  and  ^^  ^^  p^^^^^ 
full  of  days,  surrounded  by  flourishing  congregations.  He 
was  taken  away  in  time  to  be  spared  the  sight  of  the  beginning  (twenty 
years  later)  of  the  ruin  of  the  Mongol  rule  in  China,  and  the  destruc- 
tion, along  with  it,  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity.  —  W.  H. 


LIFE  VII.     WALDO  OF  FRANCE. 

A.    D.    1130  ?-A.    D.    1197.        LAICAL    LEADER, —  FRANCE. 

A  COMPANY  of  worthy  burghers  of  Lyons  were  sitting  together  upon 
a  summer's  day  (about  1170),  spending  the  hours  in  innocent  conversa- 
tion, with  a  happy  feeling  of  repose  and  safety.     Suddenly  one  of  their 
number  fell  to  the  earth,  dead.     As  gloom  gathered  over  the  company, 
a  wealthy  and  respected  merchant  rose  up  from  among  them,  and  spoke 
of  the  emptiness  and  transitoriness  of  earthly  existence,  and  pressed 
home  the  need  of  conversion  and  of  a  life  consecrated  to  God.     This 
was  Pecv  Waldo  or  Waldenser,  so  named  from  his  native  land  of  Vaud. 
Profoundly  affected,  he  purposed  henceforth,  though  by  no  means  a  neg- 
ligent Christian  before  this,  to  make  it  his  business  to  find  what  the  will 
of  God  was,  to  follow  it  perfectly,  and  arouse  others  who  were  sleeping 
Since  the  church  around  him,  as  he  saw,  lulled  men  into  a  false  repo'^ 
by  her  penances  and  pardons,  he  determined  to  seek  the  pubiiflhes' 
pure  Word  of  God,  at  the  fountain  head.     He  employed  a  ®**^*-   ^^^^  ^f 
learned  priest  to  dictate  to  him,  in  the  Provencal  tongue,  several^nie  the 
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of  the  Bible.  An  expert  youDg  copyist  was  engaged  to  transcribe  them. 
Nor  did  lie  contemn  the  church's  evangelic  teachers.  He  collected  sev- 
eral chapters  of  their  most  precious  utterances  respecting  Christian  life 
and  doctrine.  These,  and  the  passages  of  the  Bible,  he  so  imprinted  on 
his  mind  by  frequent  perusal  that  he  knew  almost  every  word  of  them 
by  heart.  Earnestly  he  resolved  to  attain  perfection  by  living  as  did  the 
Ajw.-^tles.  In  this  he  was  hardly  correct,  for  Cliristian  perfection  is  reached 
less  by  keeping  the  law  in  its  letter,  than  by  the  renewal  of  the  heart 
through  faith.  Waldo  took  the  way  traveled,  since  the  days  of  Antony, 
by  nearly  all  good  men  whoso  hearts  were  on  heaven.  Yet  as  he  had 
genuine  faith  and  knowledge  of  human  need  and  divine  grace,  he  was 
less  hurt  by  his  aiming  at  outward  perfection.  His  favorite  saying  was 
our  Lord's  word  to  the  rich  youth  :  **  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  |K)or,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven,  and  come,  follow  me."  Waldo  sold  his  goods,  and  threw,  his 
money  into  the  street,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  poor.  He  went  preaching 
the  gospel,  as  the  Apostles  had  done,  in  houses  and  in  the  market-place, 
and  set  many  men  and  women  to  inquiring.  These  inquirers  he  gathered 
into  his  house  and  instructed  in  the  gospel.  When  he  found  them  well 
versed  in  the  Bible,  he  sent  them  out,  like  the  seventy,  two  and  two,  in 
all  the  country,  indoors  and  outdoors,  and  in  the  churches,  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God.  He  insisted  that  they  should  go,  like  the  disciples,  poor 
and  mean  in  garb,  wearing  no  shoes,  but  sandals  only.  The  people  called 
them  sandal-men  and  "  poor  men  of  Lyons,*'  as  well  as  Waldeusians. 

The  preaching  of  laymen,  without  their  bishop's  leave,  was  forbidden 
by  church  rules,  and  not  without  propriety.     But  these  men,  holding  the 
church's  teaching  and  rule  to  be  defective,  erroneous,  and  dangerous,  could 
neither  ask  nor  expect  their  bishop's  indorsement     They  opposed  Grod's 
Word  to  corrupt  doctrine,  believing  they  were  obliged  thereto  by  a  di- 
vine command.     They  said,  like  tlie  Apostle,  that  they  must  obey  Crod 
rather  than  man.     Tiiey  appealed  from  the  excommunication  and  punish- 
ment pronounced  against  thorn  by  archbishop  John  of  Lyons,  to  the  pope, 
but  were  anathematized  by  pope  Lucius  Third,  having  first  been  ridiculed 
Waldo  so«8  the     ^"^  Condemned  at  a  council  held  in  Rome  (1179).     Peter 
pajKii  apo.«tafy.     "\Valdo  and  his  movement  became  notable  by  his  developing 
the  schism  between  good  Ciiristians  who  held  by  the  Bible,  and  the  pope, 
who  perverted  it.     Maintaining  tiie  truth  against  Jews  or  pa(,-ans  was 
an  easy  thing  compared  with  undertaking  its  championship  against  a 
power  that  claimed  the  sole  riglit  of  defining  church  laws  and  doctrines 
and  of   interpreting  the   Bible.      Conscience  counseled  respect  to  the 
Ijirch,  but  it  more  loudly  commanded  submission  to  Christ,  the  church's 
otjlj  and  his  precepts.     In  the  conflict  of  allegiance  with  allegiance,  the 
Hc^^nsians  hesitated  not  an  instant  in  preferring  Christ  the  Master  to 
churc^^y  who  claimed  to  be  Christ's  servant     They  ran  a  risk  of  misin- 
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terpretlDg  Scripture,  for  they  insisted  upon  the  letter.  They  held  that 
they  mast  preach  like  the  Apostles,  forgetting,  however,  to  prove  their 
right  as  Apostles.  At  first  setting  out  they  opposed  all  oaths,  and  all 
taking  away  of  human  life,  hardly  considering  Christ's  commands  in  their 
connection  and  true  object.  Still  their  teaching  and  preaching  turned  less 
on  points  like  these  than  on  their  assertion  that  not  the  clergy,  but  the 
whole  company  of  the  believing,  constitute  the  church.  The  Word  of 
Grod  must  not  be  bound  by  a  corrupt  clergy.  God's  grace  can  be  enjoyed 
only  by  repentance,  faith,  and  new  obedience.  Confession,  absolution, 
and  prayers  to  saints  were  valueless,  when  they  took  the  place  of  efforts 
after  holiness,  and  when  they  depreciated  the  latter  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  This,  the  substance  of  their  teaching,  could  not  be  endured  by 
the  priests.  The  main  issue  was  avoided  by  the  latter.  Isolated  expres- 
sions and  assertions  of  the  Waldensians  were  laid  hold  of,  as  pretexts  for 
imprisoning  them,  or  even  burning  them  at  the  stake.  Still  the  simple 
teaching  and  pure  ]ife  of  the  latter  impressed  the  people  among  whom 
they  went,  as  artisans  or  laborers.  They  were  never  known  to  lie,  to 
visit  wine-shops,  or  to  do  anything  unchaste.  They  were  scattered  by 
persecution  through  Spain  and  North  Italy,  Alsace  and  the  Netherlands. 
Everywhere  they  waked  a  desire  to  know  the  Bible,  to  live  honest  and 
godly  lives,  and  to  reform  the  church's  corruptions.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  Scripture  and  correct  behavior  were  acknowledged,  even  by  their 
enemies.  Peter  Waldo  fed  from  land  to  land,  preaching  as  he  went. 
He  at  last  found  a  residence,  it  is  said,  in  Bohemia,  dying  there  in  1197. 
After  Waldo's  death,  the  Waldensians,  it  was  hoped  by  pope  Innocent 
Third,  might  be  reconciled  with  the  church,  and  made  a  hw  discipiea  aw 
monastic  order.  The  pope  was  encouraged  by  Durandus  of  **«*^"*- 
Osca,  a  recreant  Waldensian.  They  were  to  be  exempt  from  military 
service  and  the  taking  of  oaths,  when  it  was  possible  without  injury  or 
annoyance  to  others,  and  with  the  leave  of  the  civil  rulers.  The  most 
capable  and  clever  of  them  might  teach  and  preach  with  the  consent  of 
their  superiors.  The  rest  might  work  for  the  support  of  their  teachers, 
and  they  should  be  hindered  by  nobody  from  continuing  poor.  They 
might  also  keep  on  wearing  such  garments  as  they  had  adopted.  But 
they  must  promise  to  submit  to  Rome,  and  renounce  fellowship  with  any 
Waldensians  who  would  not  submit,  and  with  all  other  heretics.  It  was 
too  late.  Neither  the  bishops  nor  the  Waldensians  would  consent  to  the 
terms;  their  differences  were  too  great.  The  poor,  persecuted  people 
had  already  seen  too  much  of  Rome's  corruption.  So  everywhere  dis- 
persed, and  everywhere  persecuted,  they  sowed  Bible-teaching  broadcast, 
spreading  their  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers ;  holding  fast 
at  the  same  time  by  the  ministerial  office.*  —  H.  E.  S. 

1  The  Waldensians  are  honored  with  joatice  as /steadfast  opposere  of  the  corrnptions  of 
Rome  and  forerunners  of  the  Reformation.    Witb^  amazing  constancy  they  have  home  the 
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LIFE   VIII.    TAULER  OF   STRASSBURG. 

A.    D.    1290 ?-A.    D.    1361.      CLKBICAL    LEADER,  —  GERMANY. 

John  Taulkr,  known  to  his  own  century  as  "  The  Illumined  Teacher," 
was  born  in  the  year  1290,  in  Strassburg.  His  family  was  of  senatorial 
dignity.  Early  dedicated  to  the  clerical  oilice,  John  joined  the  Domin- 
ican order  when  about  eighteen  years  old,  and,  going  to  Paris,  studied 
in  the  Preachers*  Seminary  of  St..  James,  where  Master  Eckart  had  not 
long  before  uttered  his  profound  speculations.  Tauler  was  little  at- 
tracted by  the  scholastic  theology  that  lost  itself  in  unfruitful  subtleties 
and  speculations.     His  mind  was  left  unsatisfied  by  the  great  and  accom- 

cniel  persecutions  of  centuries.  Till  recent  times  the  remnant  of  them  has  endured  op- 
pression. l\nw  widely  they  extended  amonf?  people  of  the  lower  clasftes  in  the  Middle 
Af^es  appenrs  from  afraf^ment  of  an  In(|uu(ition-Kegister  of  the  year  1391.  The  follow- 
in^  are  named  therein  as  Waldensians:  *'  Nichola^s  and  his  son  John,  from  Poland,  both 
|K'asants;  Conrad,  from  the  town  of  Diiben,  near  Wissemburg  (Wittenberg?),  sod  of  a 
]>easant ;  Walich,  of  Guidex  (V),  a  shoemaker;  Ck)nrad,  of  Gemund,  in  Swabia,  son  ol  a 
peasant ;  Simon,  of  Sali^,  from  Hungary,  a  tailor ;  Hermann,  of  Mistelgen,  from  Bavaria, 
a  smith ;  John,  of  Diruna,  from  Bavaria,  a  smith.  All  the  above  named  are  called  among 
their  people  apostles,  masters,  angels,  and  brothers."  The  last  words  indicate  an  organ- 
ization and  an  order  of  teachers,  of  which  very  little  has  come  down  to  us.  Permanent 
church  government  must  have  been  prevented  by  the  incessant  persecutions;  while  a  clerical 
caste  must  have  l)een  against  their  principles. '  Probably  the  apostles  were  the  traveling 
teachers;  the  masters,  the  teachers  m  their  chapels;  and  the  angels,  the  presidents  ana 
overseers  of  their  congregations.  In  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Savoy,  where  many 
took  refugi'  (after  UiOO),  their  loaders  were  called  barbs  (barb:e,  or  bearded  men),  the  com- 
mon name  for  uncles  and  priests  in  those  regions.  This  title,  until  1630,  was  gixtn  the 
overseers  of  the  Waldensians  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  alone  they  survived. 
When  all  their  oflicers  i^ve  two  had  been  taken  away  by  a  plague,  application  was  made 
to  the  reformers  in  Geneva  and  PVance  to  send  new  teachers.  These  were  named  masters, 
and  preached,  not  in  their  own  dialect,  but  in  French.  About  1650  an  old  Waldensian  con- 
stitution was  published  by  one  of  these  preachers,  John  I^ger,  in  his  history  of  this  peo- 
ple.    Their  strict  discipline  was  much  applauded  by  the  Reformers. 

The  Waldensians  are  the  only  one  oi  all  the  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  has  con- 
tinued till  to-day,  and  they,  indeed,  in  a  small  remnant.  This  wc  may  account  as  a  kind- 
ness shown  them  of  God,*  for  submitting  sincerely  and  simply  to  his* Word,  while  others 
went  after  something  beside  and  so  wrought  out  their  own  destruction.  The  Waldensians 
early  repaired  to  Piedmont,  since  there  they  could  expect  toleration.  Many  who  were  dis- 
sutislied  with  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  wanted  to  serve  Gud  trulv,  found  undisturbed 
abodes  in  those  quiet  valleys.  They  continued  little  annoyed  till  l640.  After  that  they 
met  such  hatred  and  persecution  as  makes  the  reader's  blood  run  cold:  some  were  hurled 
from  precipices;  others  stoned;  others  tied  to  the  tails  of  hontes  or  asses,  and  dragged 
along  until  dead;  others  ripped  op^n,  to  have  stones  or  powder  placed  in  the  cavities; 
neither  age  nor  sex  was  res|>ected.  The  remonstrances  of  tne  elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
Cromwell  availed  little;  emigration  was  diHicult  and  dangerous;  and  the  poor  folk  were 
too  fond  of  their  mountains  and  vales  to  want  to  live  elsewhere.  Yet  there  remains  a 
n>n)nant,  s<>iik>  twenty  thousand  souls,  in  the  valleys  of  Luseme,  Pelice,  Angrogne,  St. 
Martin,  nnd  Pcrouse,  not  far  from  Pinerolo  in  Piedmont.  Since  1655  they  have  been  part 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church.  Their  preachers  commonly  studvin  Geneva.  The  Pros- 
hian  king  rrcderick  William  Third  founded  two  scholarships  in  tLe  gymnasium,  and  two 
in  the  university,  in  Berlin,  for  Waldensian  students  of  theology,  'in  La  Torre,  their 
chief  town,  is  a  Latin  school  for  youth.  In  1836  a  noble  building  was  erected  for  it.  An 
Knglish  colonel,  Charles  Beckwith,  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  largely  to  the  Walden- 
sians, and  founded  an  institution  for  girls.  Of  late  their  valleys  are  often  visited  bj 
trawlers.  Tliev  were  unmolested  under  Napoleon.  When  the  Sardinian  rule  was  re- 
stored, they  suffered  from  the  state  and  the  intrusions  of  the  Roman  church.  By  a  meas- 
ure of  tiiH  Sardinian  king,  Fcbruarr  17,  1848,  they  at  last  were  relieved  of  all'the  lawi 
ap|in>t  tbcni,  and  given  perfc<>t  refiLrious  liberty  and  equal  rights  with  other  citixens. 
'ihis  remnant,  an  oak  ere^u  In  faith,  attfer  the  storms  of  almost  six  hundred  years,  will  it 
again  put  forth  fresh  and  vigorous  brandies  V 
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plished  Paris  teachers,  who,  as  he  sajs  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  read 
with  eagerness  a  great  many  books,  but  inquired  little  into  the  book  of 
life." 

A  native  of  Strassburg,  the  home  for  years  of  mystic  Christianity, 
he  inclined  from  his  youth  to  a  profound  and  living  theology.  He  re- 
turned home  from  Paris.  In  Strassburg  he  met  several  Mystic  teachers, 
and  was  in  some  degree  shaped  by  them  in  his  way  of  thinking.  Chief 
among  them  was  Nicholas  of  Strassburg,  a  practical  and  popular  teacher, 
and  the  more  aspiring  Master  Eckart,  who,  with  burning,  enthusiastic  lan- 
guage, was  preaching  pantheistic  ideas  in  the  convents.  All  hearts  there 
were  attuned  to  serious  thought.  To  this  many  events  conspired:  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  empire,  the  discontent  of  the  cities,  and  especially 
the  disputes  arising  from  the  interdict  issued  by  pope  John  Twenty-third 
against  Louis  the  Bavarian  and  his  adherents.  Affairs  in  Strassburg 
were  in  such  a  state  as  deeply  to  move  the  people.  The  clergy  were 
divided  upon  the  interdict  The  majority  from  the  start  held  with  the 
pope.  Only  a  few  stood  by  the  people,  and  finally  public  worship  was 
suspended  in  all  the  churches.  In  this  hour  of  religious  need,  the  more 
earnest  spirits  among  clergy  and  laity  drew  closer  together.  They 
united  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  neglected,  helpless  peo- 

Rise  of  "  The 

pie,  and  labored  where  the  preachers  were  silent  and  where  Friends  of 
the  city  government  desired  public  worship.     Thus  arose 
the  society  of  "  Friends  of  God  "  for  the  maintenance  of  church  and 
religion.     In  the  confusion  of  the  times  they  retired  within  themselves, 
seeking  peace  by  ineffable  communion  with  God.     Their  religion,  al- 
though thus  mystic,  was  not  inactive.      Love's  bidding  was  more  in 
their  eyes  than  any  pope's  forbidding.     They  did  not  believe  in  a  papal 
anathema  plunging  poor  citizens  into  the  disputes  of  princes.     Hence 
their  activity  wherever  they  were  wanted,  or  where  public  worship  was 
appointed  by  the  city  government.     Tauler  became  one  of  ^^  joins  "The 
**The  Friends  of  God."     He  preached  in   German,  after    Friend*  of  God." 
their  custom,  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  the  people.     He  was 
almost  the  only  brother  who  stayed  in   Strassburg  during  the  interdict. 
Everywhere  he  was  heard  with  gladness   and  affection.      His  renown 
vreni  beyond  the  city.     He  was  known  even   in  Italy  as  an  eminent 
teacher,  "  through  whom  the  name  of  Christ  was  extending  everywhere." 
He  kept  up  intercourse  with  many  of  the  Mystics  and  "  Friends  of  Gk)d  " 
of  that  a<xe.     He  was  loved  and  honored  as  a  father  in  various  convents 
of  the  Rhine,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland.     His  influence  and  reputation 
increased.     By  his  words  of  encouragement  he  supported  priest  Henry 
of  Nordlingen,  when  the  latter  preached  in  Basel,  after  the  removal  of 
the  interdict     He  visited  the  preaching  monks  of  Cologne,  who  shared 
his  spirit,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  even  to  Ruysbroeck  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 
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Thus  husied  iu  deeds  that  brought  him  many  a  letam  of  love  aod 
reverence,  Tauler  met  a  person  who  exerted  upon  him  a  most  extraor- 
dinary influence.  Though  it  was  but  a  layman,  the  meeting  with  him 
was  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  renowned  teacher.  He  was  known  as 
Nicholas  of  Basel,  the  mysterious  and  indefatigable  chief  of  a  Waldeor 
sian  society.  lie  and  his  associates  also  called  themselves  the  '^  Friends 
of  God."  Tliey  had  none  of  the  pantheistic  notions  then  rife  among  the 
"  Brethren  of  ihe  Free  Spirit."  They  were,  in  many  respects,  like  the 
mystic  "  Friends  of  God,"  within  the  church,  of  which  Tauler  was  a 
member.  Nicholas  had  heard  of  the  deep  piety  of  Tauler,  and  of  his 
independent  work  of  love  in  the  days  of  the  interdict.  He  wanted  to 
find  the  preacher  who  pursued  a  life  so  like  his  own.  He  would  win 
him,  if  possible,  wholly  to  his  side  by  that  spiritual  influence  which  this 
remarkable  man  seems  to  have  exercised  over  others.  Nicholas  stayed 
iu  Strassburg  for  many  weeks  in  close  contact  with  Tauler,  unbosoming 
himself  to  him,  and  urging  him  to  forego  the  world  and  cleave  only  to 
the  **  highest  source  of  truth,"  —  to  Christ.  Long  did  Tauler  resist  ere 
he,  a  *•  learned  priest,"  yielded  utterly  to  an  unlearned  layman,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  spiritual  discipline  enjoined  upon  him.  For  Nicholas,  to 
extinguish  the  remains  of  self-conceit,  forbade  his  preaching.  Tauler 
obeyed,  and  lived  two  years  alone  in  his  cell,  bearing  patiently  the  scorn 
of  his  fellows  and  the  thoughtless  sentence  pronounced  by  the  people 
"  on  the  preacher  who  had  lost  his  wits."  Finally,  his  mysterious  friend 
permitted  him  to  preach  again.  Not  till  he  suflered  repeated  humilia- 
tions in  his  first  sermon,  and  the  strangest  ex].>enences,  did  he  attain  an 
abiding  cheerfulness,  and  win  back  the  people's  aflections.  Even  be- 
fore his  meeting  with  this  "great  Friend  of  God  from  the  highlands," 
Tauler  had  been  a  spiritual  and  devout  preacher.  But  by  this  man,  so 
enwrapped  in  mystery,  and  so  cruelly  burned  in  France  afterwards  as  an 
heretic,  he  was  placed  more  securely  on  the  true  foundation  of  Christian 
life,  and  1111  ed  with  still  deeper  love  for  the  slightly  esteemed  laity.  He 
preached  frequently  in  the  cloister  church,  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
'*  Beguin  Societies,"  of  which  there  wTre  several  in  Strassburg.  His 
Hi«  style  of  preaching,  an  old  chronicler  says,  was  a  rare  treat.  He 
preaching.  uttered  neither  dry  scholastic  subtleties   nor  useless  fab- 

ulous legends  of  the  saints.  lie  spoke  in  a  simple,  heartfelt  manner  of 
the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  things,  of  the  need  of  union  with  God, 
the  only  real  good,  by  self-renunciation  and  self-denial,  by  poverty  of 
spirit  and  ardent  love.  At  times  his  language  was  perhaps  obscure, 
yet  he  still  was  effective.  What  he  said  of  love  to  God  and  man,  of 
salvation  through  Christ  alone,  and  the  uselessness  of  works  without 
faith,  could  be  comprehended  by  every  mind,  and  reduced  to  practice. 
Sin  was  rebuked  by  him  with  Christian  zeal,  whether  in  priests  or  in 
people.     He  was  forbidden  to  preach,  it  is  said,  by  the  clergy,  who 
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were  irritated  by  his  rebukes,  but  the  execution  of  the  interdict  was 

prevented  by  the  magistrates.     Tauler  exerted  an  improving  influence 

OD    some  of  the  clergy,  so  that  *^many  priests  became  quite  devout.'* 

**  He  had  to  direct,  by  his  wisdom,  what  the  people  were  to  do,  whether 

in  spiritual  or  in  secular  matters,  and  whatever  he  advised,  the  people  did 

cheerfully  and  obediently,"  so  says  the  ancient  chronicle.     The  mystic 

"Friends  of  God"  allied  themselves  to  him  closely,  as  was  natural. 

Among  them  was  the  wealthy  citizen  Rulman  Merswin,  afterwards  founder 

of  the  "  Strassburg  Order  of  St  John,"  and  author  of  the  "  Book  of  the 

New  Rock."     Tauler  was  his  confessor  (1347).     The  Strassburg  bishop 

himself  heard  Tauler  gladly,  and  admired  him.      He  soon,  however, 

became  his  adversary.    When  Louis  Fifth  died,  and  Charles  Fourth  was 

chosen  emperor,  Strassburg  would  not  recognize  him.      The  interdict 

was  on  the  city,  and  the  bishop,  who  stood  by  the  emperor,  opposed  the 

ddzens  and  clergy  who,  like  TatUer,  kept  up  public  worship.     To  these 

troubles  in  church  and  state  was  added  the  fearful  distress  of  the  black 

death  (1348).     The  sick  and  the  dying  were  denied  the  consolations  of 

the  church  by  the  interdict.     Tauler  pitied  the  poor  people.     Two  noble 

clergymen  stood  by  him,  the  general  of  the  Augustine  order,  then  living 

in  Strassburg,  and  the  Carthusian  prior,  Ludolph,  of  Saxony,  the  author 

of  a  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages.     These  three  men 

addressed  a  letter  to  the  clergy,  showing  how  uncharitable  it  was,  "  to 

let  the  poor  ignorant  people  die  in  excommunication."     Since  Christ, 

said  they,  died  for  all  men,  the  pope  could  not  close  heaven  j^j^ta  papal 

to  any  who  died  innocent  though  excommunicated.      He  ci*»«»- 

who  confessed  the  true  faith,  and  simply  lacked  respect  to  the  pope's 

person,  was  no  heretic.     The  circulation  of  the  letter  was  prohibited. 

Tauler  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city.     None  the  less 

they  had  given  infinite  comfort.     The  people,  it  is  told,  died  in   peace, 

no  longer  fearing  the  interdict.     When,  a  few  months  after,  the  emperor 

came  to  Strassburg,  he  had  the  three  monks  brought  before  him,  but 

what  action  was  taken  against  them  is  unknown. 

From  this  time  until  shortly  before  his  death,  Tauler  disappears  from 
the  history  of  his  native  city.  He  visited  Cologne,  where  he  labored 
several  years  as  preacher,  in  the  church  of  St.  Grertrude's  cloister.  In 
1361,  we  find  him  again  in  Strassburg,  dying.  Nicholas  of  Basel,  whom 
he  had  sent  for,  came  and  for  days  held  with  him  long,  serious  con- 
verse. On  the  ICth  of  June,  the  great  preacher  died,  in  the  garden 
house  of  his  sister,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Unden.  The 
dty  was  full  of  sorrow  at  the  news  of  his  death.  "  The  great  Friend  of 
God  from  the  highlands,"  whom  the  people  would  have  honored  as  the 
friend  of  their  father  Tauler,  left  Strassburg  the  hour  of  his  death,  and 
returned  to  Switzerland.  The  body  of  Tauler  was  buried  in  his  con- 
vent.    The  stone  whicK^covered  it  was  set  up  (1824)  by  the  Protestants 
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iu  the  former  Preachers'  Church,  where,  half  a  dioaBand  yean  before, 
that  noble  Christian  spirit  exhorted  our  fathers  to  deny  self,  in  order 
that  th(;j  might  attain  the  salvation  of  Christ.  His  spirit-  lives  on,  in 
his  writings,  in  his  sermons,  filled  with  profound  love  of  God,  and  his 
thoughtful,  edifying  book  on  "  The  Imitation  of  the  Poor  life  of  Christ.'* 
If  all  that  he  taught  does  not  accord  with  our  belief,  he  was  none  the 
less,  in  hard  and  troublous  times,  a  venerable  and  true  witness  of  our 
Lord.  —  C.  S. 


LIFE  IX.     THOMAS  \  KEMPIS. 

A.   D.    1380-A.   D.    1471.      CLERICAL   LEADER,  —  GERMAN   LANDS. 

'^  AuiDK  in  lowly  simplicity  and  Christ  will  abide  in  thee!**  So  spake 
the  good  father  Florcutius  (who  with  Gerhard  Groot  founded  the 
**  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life"),  as  he  died,  in  the  year  1400,  fifty 
years  old.  The  exhortation  of  the  dying  master  was  to  many  a  pupil 
of  his  an  abiding  blessing.  But  by  none,  surely,  was  it  observed  with 
greater  loyalty  and  constancy  than  by  his  faithful  biographer,  the  Eiisha 
of  this  Elijah,  Thomas  h.  Kempis,  who  in  youth  sat  at  his  feet,  in  manhood 
honored  his  memory,  and  in  hoary  old  age  (seventy  years  after  this) 
followed  him  into  his  rest.  So  truly  did  Thomas  k  Kempis  abide  in 
lowly  simplicity  that  he  took  as  great  pains  to  hide  from  men's  gaze,  u 
others  to  win  their  admiration.  ^^ Strive  to  remain  unknown"  {ama  im- 
sciri)  was  his  motto  lifelong,  and  behold,  few  names  in  the  living  church 
of  God  are  encompassed  with  greater  splendor !  It  seems  as  if  God 
would  make  this  very  man,  through  the  centuries,  a  confirmation  of  the 
tnith,  "  Whoso  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."  His  fame  is  uni- 
versal. He  belongs  not  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  already 
named,  albeit  his  name  sparkles  their  brightest  jewel,  nor  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  rightly  counts  him  one  of  her  noblest  memben, 
but  to  all  Christendom,  to  all  Christian  confessions.  There  are  few 
i«aiioTangeiicai  lauds  whitlicr  the  salvation  of  Christ  has  gone,  in  which 
leader.  ijjg  jj^e  book  ou  the  '*  Imitation  of  Christ "  has  not  found 

a  way,  whatever  the  tongue,  to  the  hearts  of  disciples.  Though  he  wti 
every  way  a  true  son  to  the  erring  church  of  his  generation,  yet  his  name 
belongs  iu  the  evangelical  calendar.  Hence  we  give  here  a  review  of 
his  life.  We  dwell  also  on  his  chief  work,  and  on  the  place  he  occupiei 
among  the  forerunners  and  pioneers  of  the  Reformation. 

Thomas  Ilamerken  (or  Little-hammer)  was  born  in  the  year  1380,  in 
the  small  but  pleasantly  situated  town  of  Kempen,  in  the  lofty  mountr 
ainou<  country  near  Cologne,  and  at  that  time  under  the  rule  of  the 
archbishop  of  that  city.     From  this  place  (not  from  Kempen  in  Obeiys 
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8el)  he  took  his  name.  His  parents  were  plain  burghers  of  small  fort- 
vne.  Thomas,  however,  shared  the  high  privilege  of  many  a  renowned 
leader  of  the  church,  —  he  was  trained  by  a  pious  mother.  "Very  early 
in  life,'*  says  his  first  biographer,  *^  through  the  admonition  of  his  emi- 
nently pious  mother,  was  he  filled  with  love  for  religion."  At  the  same 
time,  his  fiither,  a  modest  artisan,  set  him  a  worthy  example  of  industry, 
endurance,  and  simple-heartedness.  We  may  say,  then,  that  '^  pray  aud 
work  "  {pra  et  Idbord),  the  life  rule  of  their  son  to  extreme  old  age,  was 
impressed  upon  him  early  by  both  his  parents.  Their  parental  roof 
Thomas  left  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

No  longing  after  fame,  or  desire  of  riches,  took  the  child,  at  such  a  ten- 
der age,  away  after  his  brother  John  to  Deventer  (in  Oberyssel).  He 
had  heard  of  the  school  there,  kept  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Common 
life,  where  poor  scholars  could  have  support  and  instruction.  Gerhard 
Groot  was  not  there  to  receive  him,  but  Florentius  proved  his  friend  and 
supplied  him  instruction.  Like  the  boy  Luther,  when  a  chorister  in 
Eisenach,  our  Thomas  found  a  good  woman  who  received  and  supported 
him.  Her  love  he  returned  with  constant  zeal,  a  sincere  piety,  aud  ami- 
able modesty.  He  distinguished  himself  in  all  these  above  many  of  his 
fellow  pupils.  He  joined  with  great  conscientiousness  in  the  religious 
services  of  the  "brothers,"  and  was  taken  into  their  home.  Here  he 
made  friends  with  a  good  earnest  youth,  Arnold  von  Schoonoven,  who 
was  his  room-mate  and  bedfellow,  and  with  whom  he  daily  practiced  in 
reading  and  copying  the  Bible.  Thomas  shows,  in  speaking  of  his  friend, 
that  he  early  followed  the  injunction,  "  In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  es- 
teem other  better  than  himself.*'  Yet  Arnold  influenced  him  less  than 
Florentius,  for  whom  as  his  spiritual  father  he  showed  unbounded  rever- 
^loe.  Upon  his  advice  Thomas  resolved,  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  follow 
the  sure  impulse  of  his  heart,  and  enter  a  convent.  With  a  commendatory 
letter  from  his  teacher,  he  went  to  a  regular  cloister  of  the  Augustine  or- 
der, that  of  St.  Agues,  standing  upon  a  slight  elevation,  in  a  healthful, 
pleasant  situation  near  the  city  of  Zwoll.  Small  and  obscure  as  this 
cloister  was,  Thomas  was  repelled  neither  by  that  nor  by  its  poverty. 
He  wanted  to  be  hidden,  and  to  have  fellowship  only  with  his  God.  In 
the  year  1399  he  was  received  upon  the  five  years'  probation;  in  1406  he 
took  the  cowl,  and  the  next  year  the  vows  of  the  cloister.  How  sacred  this 
last  step  seemed  to  him,  appears  in  a  chapter  of  "  The  Imita-  Writes  '♦  The 
tion,"  written  about  this  time :  *  "  Behold,  thou  art  become  i«tti'»tion.'» 
a  priest,"  so  speaks  the  voice  of  the  Lord  to  him  (book  iv.,  chap.  5), 

1  We  here  consider  that  work  of  which  the  ereat  Haller  did  not  hesitate  to  sav,  *'  The 
composer  must  have  been  a  teacher  of  more  tnan  human  virtue."  The  transition  from 
author  to  book  is  easy,  for  Thomas  and  the  Imitation  are  fully  one,  so  that  the  author's 
lif«  14  the  best  commentary  on  his  book,  is  even  an  *^  Imitation  of  Christ"  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  literary  history  of  this  golden 
little  book,  which  is  Known  superficially,  or  at  least  by  name,  to  almost  all  Christians. 
Still  leas  can  we  go  into  the  learned  dispute  as  to  whether  Thomas  was  its  real  author,  and 
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*'  (ItHlicated  to  the  solemnization  of  the  Bacraments ;  see  to  it  now  that 
thou  hringost  the  sacrifice  to  God  at  the  appointed  time,  faithfully  and 
devoutly,  and  that  tliou  appear  iK^fore  Him  blameless.  Thou  hast  not 
lightened  thy  burden  :  thou  art  bound  now  with  stronger  bonds  of  re- 
Btrnint,  and  art  obliged  to  greater  holiness.  A  priest  must  be  adorned 
with  all  virtues,  that  he  may  set  others  a  good  example.  He  must  go 
not  in  the  customary  and  common  ways  of  men.  He  must  company 
with  the  angels,  and  with  the  excellent  of  earth." 

Cherishing  such  exalted  ideas  of  his  oflice,  he  must  have  performed  his 
every-day  duties  in  the  convent  with  simple  faithfulness  and  lively  zeal. 
Every  account  we  have  warrants  our  praising  A  Kempis  for  a  rare  mea.*- 
ure  of  that  faithfulness  in  little  things  to  which  Christ  promised  a  great 
reward.  His  fixed  rule  was  never  to  be  idle,  but  to  be  reading  or  writ- 
ins,  meditating  or  workin<j  for  others.  He  deli'jhted  in  volumes  hand- 
somely  written,  and  counted  the  honoring  of  good  and  holy  men  by 
these,  a  devotional  exercise.  His  first  biographer  says,  "  An  entire  Bible 
still  exists,  as  also  a  large  missal  and  some  of  B<Tnard's  works,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  beautiful  calligraphy  and  unwearying  industry  of 
Thomas.''  He  made  frequent  copies  of  his  own  "  Imitation  of  Christ" 
Hence  the  long  strife  whether  he  was  its  author.  For  out  of  extreme 
modesty,  or  perhaps  from  a  childlike  naive  joy  in  the  beauty  of  his  writ- 
ing, he  names  himself  only  as  copyist  [Hie  liber  est  scriptus  manu  et 
cliaijicterihus  Thomae  a  Kempis]. 

ii(»t  Geriiun,  Bernard,  or  some  other.  There  are  over  two  thousand  various  Latin  edidoni, 
a!iii  :ilinost  a  thoiisniul  French  translations,  of  which  seven  hundred  may  be  found  in  the 
Paris  library.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  most  of  the  known  languages,  living  or 
dead.  Two  niona>tic  order:)  have  iitriven  to  enroll  the  author  in  their  ranks.  Even  tha 
Parliunient  of  Kranco  di.opiited  a.**  to  the  author^ship  (JGr)2).  This  honorable  body  of  courH 
decided  against  our  Thomas,  as  it  seems  to  us,  somewhat  hastily.  For  after  all  the  learned 
researches,  it  hardly  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  Jmitatum  proceeded  from  the  head 
and  heart  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  that  the  precious  fruit  certainly  grew  on  the  soQ 
of  Holland,  [hee  I'llmann's  Jiefonners^  also  Malou  (1848),  Mooren  (18o5),  and  Uirache 
(187:{\  on  this  question.]  A  more  serious  question  is,  Whence  the  reception  this  book 
has  had  for  four  centuries  V  We  think  we  do  not  err  when  we  ascribe  its  fame  largely  to 
the  practical  turn  uf  the  author,  by  which,  avoiding  theological  differences  and  the  quarrels 
of  tiie  schooN,  he  finds  tlie  direct  road  to  the  heart  and  conK'ience  of  his  reader.  In  its 
literary  character  the  little  book  is  not  extraordinary.  Its  Latin  might  be  purer  in  places; 
many  sentences  seem  at  tir^t  commonplace;  the  uniformity  of  thought  is  at  times  rather 
wearyintr.  But  through  the  whole  breathes  such  a  spirit  of  heart-piety  and  sweet,  gentle 
glow  of  love,  that  no  one  can  lay  it  down  without  love  for  its  author.  Or.  rather,  one  for- 
gets the  author,  to  think  only  of  the  I^ird,  and  of  our  relation  to  Ilim.  Tlierc  is  something 
impersonal  and  objective  in  his  representation  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  by  vhich  the 
author's  individuality,  while  ever  shining  throuf2[h,  is  nowhere  in  the  way.  Thus  it  is  easy, 
by  his  help,  to  enter  the  most  holy  place  of  Christian  life.  His  sentences  gleam  forth  with 
mild  splendor,  like  pearls  on  an'  invisible  thread.  Useless  ornaments  of  speech  thrown 
a-*ide,  the  eye  is  less  turned  from  the  great  objects  presented  for  our  devotions.  Besides, 
the  work  is  not  hinderingly  Romish,  but  rather  catholic  and  evangelical,  unless  (in  the 


fourth  book)  on  the  communion  and  the  priesthood.  The  author  does  not,  like  Kome,  stand 
<  niinontly  with  Peter,  nor  like  the  Protestant  church  with  Paul,  but  rather  with  John: 
a  position  whose  full  realization  is  reserved  for  the  church  of  the  future.  Something  of 
John  the  UaptiMt's  sjiirit  is  his  too,  as  well  as  John  the  Apostle's.  He  made  Christian 
lonniing  and  science  important,  but  only  as  means,  not  as  the  highest  goals.  What  can  be 
more  practical  and  useful  than  words  like  these?  '*  What  avails  knowledge  without  the 
fear  ot  (i^wlV  Better  a  simple  peasant,  serving  God,  than  a  proud  philosopher  neglecting 
self  and  contemplating  the  course  of  the  skies.  Whv  dii^pute  deeplv  on  the  Trinity,  when 
thou  lacke.st  the  humility  that  pleases  the  Trinity  V    The  more  man  dies  to  self  the  more  he 
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Meantime  he  did  not  shun  the  little  duties  of  the  household.     For  a 
long  time  he  was  "  procurator,"  or  deacon.     He  sought  in   j^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^ 
this  oflBce  to  fulfill  the  Martha  duties,  as  they  are  called  iu  de»con- 
his  charming  little  hook  "  On  the  Faithful  Householder,"  with  motherly 
fidelity,  as  little  as  it  suited  his  private  inclination.     He  took  great  joy, 
thinking  that  through  his  care  Christ's  poor  were  relieved,  and  through 
his  labors  others  could  rest.     In  regard  to  duties  of  this  kind,  he  writes : 
**  Martha  serves,  labors,  and  does  good  before  God  and  man,  that  Mary 
naajr  be   the  freer  to  wait  upon  divine  things.     Only  be  faithful  in  thy 
place,  Martha ;  thus  serve,  produce,  provide,  prepare  what  is  needed  for 
this  life,  in  kitchen,  in  brewery,  in  cellar,  in  sowing  of  the  field,  in  mill, 
wherever  the  servants  of  Christ  need  thy  service,  wherever  without  it 
thej  were  not  free  in  God."     He  remembers  that  the  Martha  and  Mary 
office  go  together,  and  should  together  prepare  Christ  a  home.     He  es- 
pecially used  his  office  for  self-examination.     The  management  of  tem- 
poral afiTairs  seemed  to  him  to  promote  this.     He  says,  '^  I  believe  that  no 
one  knows  how  it  is  with  him,  till  he  deals  with  temporal  affairs,  and  has 
business  care."     He  was,  meanwhile,  upon  his  guard  against  the  danger 
of  being  carried  away.     "  All  worldly  cares,"  he  says,  "  are  dangerous ; 
therefore,   as  often  as  time   allows,  we  ought  to  turn  to  the  things  of 
heaven.     He  who  strives  to  fill  well  the  office  of  the  holy  Martha  will 
at  times  be  vouchsafed  the  blessedness  of  the  devoutly  happy  Mary,  and 
may  tarry  in  the  repose  of  the  promises  and  words  of  his  Lord." 

be^ns  living  unto  God.  Give  thyself  ever  to  the  lowliest,  and  the  loftiest  shall  be  thine. 
Without  love  of  God  and  man  no  works  avail.  Even  though  praised  of  men,  thev  are  as 
emptv  vessels  having  no  oil,  as  lamps  that  go  out  in  the  darkness.*^  We  would  find  no 
ena  of  citations  if  we  were  to  point  out,  even  superficially,  the  rich  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  piety  here  laid  up  in  the  most  modest  way  for  all  ages.  As  we  consider  the  age  when 
Thomas'lived,  and  how  few  and  slight,  comparatively,  his  aids  to  culture  of  mind  and  soul, 
and  yet  how  his  monastic  spirit  rises  above  that  of  the  prevailing  orders,  we  begin  to  under- 
stand the  lofty  praises  of  the  Imitation  by  men  like  Leibnitz,  Fontanelle,  and  Gysbert 
Voetios.  We  can  say  with  the  last,  *'  I  dare  assert  that  after  the  Bible,  I  have  found 
nothing,  save  a  few  fragments,  more  simple,  mighty,  and  divine.'^ 

Certainly  there  is  a  shaded  side  of  this  bright  picture.  The  doctrine  of  justification 
through  faith  does  not  fill  its  true  place.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  it  is  more  the 
Cluist  in  us,  than  the  Christ  for  us,  to  whom  our  dear  writer  is  so  irresistibly  directing  us? 
The  contrast  between  sin  and  grace  is  not  everywhere  sharply  prominent.  We  might  wish, 
too,  that  one  so  zealous  against  gross  and  subtle  unrighteousness  had  given  less  food  to 
•elf-righteousness.  Further,  as  in  his  own  life  he  did  not  appropriate  or  exhibit  human 
life  in  completeness,  but  one-sided,  so  his  book  is  a  better  rule  for  the  inner  than  the  outer 
life.  There  often  appears  a  cloister-like  depreciation  of  every-day  thin^  an  endeavor  to 
than  earth,  instead  of  an  effort  to  honor  God  in  this  world,  without  bem^  of  this  world. 
In  this  our  busied,  practical,  earthward  century,  such  a  type  of  piety  as  his,  if  prevalent, 
would  seem  gloomy  and  odd.  Yet  far  sadder  for  such  a  century  if  the  side  of  Christian- 
ity to  which  he  directs  us  were  wanting;  if  there  were  prohibited  to  weary  souls  such  a 
refuge  of  solitude  into  which  we  may  betake  ourselves  as  a  needed  contrast  to  the  whirl 
around  us.  In  such  retirement  we  can  hardh'  have,  after  the  Bible,  a  better  guide  or  com- 
panion than  this  same  A  Kempis.  Much  as  Christians  of  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  cent- 
nries  are  apart  in  their  lives  and  their  views,  that  high  ideal  conceived  by  him,  perfect 
peace  through  entire  surrender  to  God  and  communion  with  Christ,  is  the  same  for  all 
times.  Since  so  many  in  this  age  expect  too  much  from  eirth,  they  may  find  a  wholesome 
correction  of  subtle  worldllness  and  sensuality  by  convetse  with  one  who,  it  may  be,  val- 
aed  the  world  too  little.  Surely,  as  in  John  Wessel  w4  behold  among  the  Brethren  of  the 
C<>mnion  Life  the  bloom  of  theological  science,  bo  iji  Thomas  k  Kempis,  in  the  same  age, 
we  behold  the  bloom  of  the  purest  ascetic  mysticisi 
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Following  such  maxims  in  the  least  and  greatest  dudes  and  cares  of 
cvcrYHlay  life,  Thomas  can  no  more  be  counted  in  the  crowd  of  beggar 
monks  than  among  the  friends  of  a  weak  mysticism.     He  must  rather  be 
numbered  with  the  ascetic  than  with  the  mystic  writers  of  his  century. 
To  a  spirit  like  his,  neither  the  lonely  cell  nor  the  routine  of  business 
could  be  altogether  satisfying.     Many  a  time  he  hastened,  relieved  of 
professional  duties,  to  employ  the  precious  hours  with  greatest  joy  at  his 
beloved  writing-table,  or  in  reading  and  meditating.     He  took  upon  him, 
also,  the  office  of  sub-prior,  and  afterwards  of  teacher  of  the  novices- 
The  latter  office  was  the  more  welcome  l)ecause  many  of  the  youth  had 
been  attracted  to  the  convent  by  his  growing  name.     When  8ixty-«evea 
(1447),  he  was  again  chosen  sub-prior,  and  continued  in  this  modest  office, 
it  seems,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  or  for  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

A  life  such  as  his  has  exceeding  uniformity.  It  is  like  a  clear  crystal 
stream,  flowing  with  low  murmur  through  a  level  and  smooth  vale,  re- 
flecting from  its  surface  the  beams  of  the  sun  in  an  almost  cloudless  sky. 
Or,  the  cloister  in  which  Thomas  dwelt  more  than  seventy  years,  giving 
it  its  principal  renown,  is  the  safe  harbor,  whither  he  early  retired,  where 
he  lay  in  quiet  and  safety,  away  from  the  storms  of  the  raging,  restless 
The chiif  trial  ocoan  arouud  him.  Yet  he,  too,  must  learn  that  even  in 
of  hu  life.  consecrated   cloister  walls  undisturbed  peace  may  not  be 

found.  The  Oberyssel  province,  and  with  it  St.  Agnes's  convent,  waa 
visited  by  the  plague  again  and  again  in  his  life  (1421,  1450,  1452, 
1454).  He  saw  the  victims  fall  about  him;  their  names  he  himself  com- 
memorates in  the  convent  chronicles.  He  was  brought  much  vexation, 
too,  by  the  attacks  upon  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  by  the  Roman- 
ist clergy,  especially  by  a  Dominican  named  Grabow.  His  faith  and 
patience  were  further  tested  by  the  forced  exile  of  himself  and  his  breth- 
ren. A  strife  rising  between  pope  Martin  Fifth  and  the  see  of  Utrecht, 
on  the  choice  of  a  bishop  for  the  latter,  a  portion  of  Oberyssel,  that  went 
against  the  pope,  was  visited  with  his  interdict.  The  St.  Agnes  brethren 
favored  the  pope's  cause,  yet  disregarded  his  interdict,  and  so  were 
sharply  persecuted  from  all  sides,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
(1 429).  Twenty-four  canons,  Thomas,  who  had  just  been  made  sub-prior, 
among  them,  were  forced  to  flee  to  Friesland.  There  they  remained  in 
the  convent  of  Lunekerk  till  the  pope's  death  ended  the  strife,  remov- 
ing the  interdict  (1432),  when  they  returned  in  peace.  This  must  have 
been  to  Thomas  a  time  of  inner  conflict  and  outer  trouble.  At  least  the 
unknown  chronicler  of  his  death  in  the  cloister  records  tells  us  "  that  he 
endured,  especially  in  earlier  years,  severe  want,  trial,  and  toil.**  He 
himself,  when  warning  against  too  greajb  confidence  in  men,  expressly 
declares,  ^*  I  have  been  a  learner  in  this  to  my  loss,  and  may  Grod  grant 
to  me  greater  carefulness  and  avoidance  of  new  follies.** 

These  storms  past,  Thoma:?  lives  a  <^  still-life "  of  the  noblest  sort 
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His  whole  career,  indeed,  reminds  as  of  those  characteristic  ^  still-life  *' 
paintings  of  the  Netherland  school  of  that  century.     He  lived  ever  at 
peace  with  his  comrades,  as  cannot  be  doubted  of  one  whose  maxim 
was,  ^^  Even  in  things  that  must  be  done,  better  to  speak  in  a  requesting 
than  a  commanding  tone.     Be  ready  to  oblige  all  that  want  anything  of 
thee,  yet  let  none  about  thee  be  idle.     Attend  to  little  every-day  duties 
without  saying  much  about  them.     In  important  religious  matters  con- 
sult thy  superiors.     Meddle  not  with  business  that  is  not  intrusted  to 
thee.     The  covetous  is  always  in  want     To  the  believing  soul  belongs 
the  world  with  its  treasures."     He  lived  at  peace  with  himself,  answer- 
ing to  his  own  picture  of  the  man  of  Grod :  "  of  serene  countenance,  calm 
and  pleasant  in  speech,  circumspect  and  methodical  in  action,  scattering 
peace  and  blessings  all  about  him."     His  soul  dwelt  in  contemplation, 
aod  in  the  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.     He  seldom  spoke  without  ob- 
ject, especially  if  the  talk  was  on  the  things  of  earth.     When  it  was  of 
God  or  heaven,  his  words  flowed  like  a  river.     He  set  an  example  of 
earnest  conscientiousness  in  the  use  of  time.     He  was  first  at  morning 
prayers,  and,  having  left  his  bed,  did  not  again  return  to  it,  but  began 
work,  copying  or  composing.     He  took  only  the  rest  his  body  demanded. 
When  the  Vesper  or  the  Gloria  died  away  in  the  evening,  he  was  the 
last  to  leave  the  chapel-choir.     He  furthered  in  all  practicable  ways  the 
interests  of  his  house,  in  which  his  heart  lay.     He  did  not  timidly  shun 
the  stranger  who  came  from  afar  to  see  and  hear  him.     He  preached 
frequently  in  the  popular  tongue,  and  without  writing,  hav-   Aa  pitacher  and 
ing  first  meditated  upon  his  theme,  and  taken  a  short  nap.  *««^er. 
He  especially  devoted  himself  to  training  new-comers  in  the  convent,  of 
whom  he  had  the  especial  care.     His  chief  happiness  was  still  in  holy 
solitude  with  his   God.      "  When  he  prayed,  his  countenance   seemed 
transfigured,"  records  his  biographer.     "  He  stood,  with  his  feet  barely 
touching  the  earth,  as  if  he  would  fly  away  to  heaven,  where  were  his 
thoughts  and  his  desires."     When  talking  with  the  brethren,  he  would 
often  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  within  him,  and  beg  leave  to  withdraw, 
saying,  "  I  must  go,  for  there  is  one  with  whom  I  must  speak  in  my 
cell."     Like  most   Christians  of  his  day,  he  observed  certain  ascetic 
practices.     Though  ever  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  of  chaste 
mind  and  pure  morals,  he  would,  on  certain  days,  scourge  himself,  to 
the  regular  chanting  of  a  Latin  hymn,  "  Stetit  Jesus."     No  wonder  that 
he  kept  his  body  under  subjection  to  his  soul.     He  was  of  middle  stat- 
ure, fresh  but  dark  complexion,  of  eyesight  undimmed  even  in  old  age. 
His  first   biographer,   Francis  Tolensis,  complained   that  no  complete 
sketch  of  his  appearance  had  been  handed  down.     Yet  he  had  seen 
a  half-dimmed  picture  of  Thomas,  with  the  inscription,  "  Li  all  things 
I  have  sought  repose,  but  found  it  only  in  retirement  and  books "  (in 
Dutch,  *^  in  hoxkens  ende  bokskens  ").     Of  his  last  days  but  few  facts 
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are  known.     His  departure  could  not  be  grievous,  whose  whole  life  was 
a  contemplation  of  heaven.     He  had  closed  his  brother  Johu^s  eyes  long 
years  bfforo  (1432),  in  liethany  cloister,  near  Arnheim.     He  had  no 
tie  of  kindred  left,  so  far  as  known.     Hence  dying  was  the  easier,  when 
he  was  called  in  almost  patriarchal  age  into  the  rest  of  his  Lord.     The 
cloister  record  says,  "In  the  year  1471,  on  the  day  of  James  the  Lea 
(July  25th),  died  our  well-belove<l  brother  Thomas  h  Kempis,  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age.     In  his  extreme  old  age  he  had  suffered 
from   dropsy  in  the  ankles.     lie  fell  asleep  blessed  in  the  Lord."    It 
may  seem  strange,  in  view  of  the  lofty  reputation  for  piety  justly  en- 
joj-ed  by  A  Kempis,  that  he  was  not  canonizeil  by  the  church  of  Rome« 
as  were  many  less  deserving  ones.     The  reason  may,  }ierhap8,  be  found 
not  only  in  the  lack  of  the  marvelous  in  the  stories  of  his  life,  but  also 
in  the  disfavor  shown  bv  Kome  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life, 
who  were  outside  all  the  approved  orders,  and  so  were  counted  largely 
secular.     He  has  meanwhile  gained  what  transcends  all  tlie  dubious  hon- 
ors of  Ivome,  —  the  grateful   acknowled<;ments  of  Christians  of  every 
creed,  for  the  help  he  has  given  them  in  the  Christian  life.^ 

1  Wc  may  well  ask  the  quej^tion,  How  far  does  Thoinafl  deserve  a  place  amoDg  the 
])ioiR-i'ra  of  the  Heformation,  and  the  lenders  of  evangelic  Christianity?  His  importance 
here  must  not  he  exaggerated.  In  belief  and  practice  he  fitood  with  the  chuR*h  of  his  day. 
Hi>  could  hiirdly  he  devoted  enough  to  l^Iar}*,  Agnes,  and  other  saints.  In  childish  sim- 
plicity, he  telU  of  visions  of  Mary.  He  was  not  free  from  the  Pelagian  bias  of  media^val 
theology.  Hi.'  decidedly  advoirutes  the  Iu»mish  doctrine  of  absolution  and  transubstantia- 
tion.  lie  teaches  unlimited  obedience  to  the  church's  authority.  He  touches  lightly  on 
tlif  corruptions  of  the  hierarchy,  as  if  he  hardly  saw  its  diseases  in  that  notoriously* evil 
p«ri(Ml.  Nowhere  do  we  hear  him,  like  Huss  or  Wiclif,  protest  against  errors  and  abuses 
enipliatically  and  indignuntlv.  Even  as  he  writes  of  the  ''imitation  of  Christ,''*  so  he  was 
dispobc«l  to  imitate  rather  tfian  to  lead,  to  serve  rather  than  to  rule.  That  be  nexerrose 
above  the  otlice  of  sub-prior  is  u  symbol  and  portrait  of  his  life.  Still  his  work  was  re- 
formatory, less  through  what  he  said  than  what  he  left  unsaid,  and  above  all  through  the 
si)irii  of  hi:i  life  and  character.  He  did  for  theology  what  Socrates  did  for  philosophy,  — 
brought  it  fn)m  the  loflv,  una])proa(-habIc  heights  to  the  regions  of  human  society  and 
ev«ry-day  life.  He  left  fiomi>li  dogmas  imattacked,  yet  stirred  a  striving  and  longinf;  for 
direct,  per-^onal  intercourse  of  the  .soul  with  (lod  and  Christ,  which  could  only  prove  fatal 
in  the  end  to  Konianism,  and  encourage  the  Keformaticm.  He  opposed  to  the  mecbanical 
religiousness  of  Kouianism  the  value  of  personal  heart-piety,  beside  which  all  else  was 
nothing.  Curiously  enough  he  mentions  the  poi)e  but  once,' and  then  to  say  that  he  is  a 
dying  man  (and  nothing,  with  all  his  bulls).  Il  is  as  if  he  would  show  by  example  that 
one  can  be  an  advanced  Catholic  Christian,  without  having  aught  of  the  ultramonianist, 
.lesuiiieal  leaven  of  later  years.  The  liberty  which  has  been  named  the  root  of  the  Refor- 
mation appt'ur^  in  him  in  its  true  importance.  He  also  expressly  recommended  Bible- 
reading,  put  the  lUble  by  his  copies  into  the  hands  of  others,  preached  as  it  seems  to  the 
jieopli-  ill  their  own  language,  and  pn.»moted  the  education  of  the  young  by  everv  means 
uj  his  power.  That  his  principles  in  their  develoiunent  would  divide  the  "defiled  church 
wa«,  perhaps,  inuigined  by  no  one  less  than  by  'lliomas.  It  is  notable  that  we  hear  him 
>ay,  "  Ye  should  trur>t  more  to  grace  and  mercy,*  than  to  prayer  and  gootl  works;  obedience 
is  better  than  sncritice."  We  should  also  take  note  thai  to  confirm  and  sup|K>rt  his  sav- 
ings he  cited,  almost  exclusively,  the  IJible,  hardly  ever  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  tlia 
church,  and  >till  more  rarely  councils  or  papal  di'crees.  To  all  this  let  us  add  that  under 
him  grew  up  a  man  who  may  njore  certamly  be  reckoned  a  pioneer  of  the  Reformation, 
the  renowned  John  Wessel.  *  Tointing  out  these  and  other  signs  of  the  Reformation  in 
Thomas,  we  will  j-av,  tinallv,  that  hi-*  great  work  mav  be  called  a  striking  svmbol  of  evan* 


gelical  Catholicism,  llie  fmitntiou  directs  us  almost  wholly  to  things  in  which  all  Chris- 
tians agree:  we  can  hardly  lav  the  book  down  without  thinking  how  much,  in  spite  of 
difl'.rences,  the  two  great  bodies  of  (J'hristendom  have  in  common.  Must  not  believing 
itholic*.  and  the  true  sons  of  Reformation,  as  they  extend  bn)therly  hands  over  this  book, 
d  accept  its  chief  contents  unreservedly,  become' more  closely  united? 
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X  Kempis's  complete  works  have  been  frequently  issued ;  but  Done 
other  has  won  the  reputation  or  borne  the  fruit  of  the  "Imitation.".  The 
!  man  is  yet  dearer  to  Christendom  than  his  books  ;  not  merely  because 
L  be  represents  the  genuine  German  ascetic  mysticism  of  his  day,  but 
because  he  was  a  live  Christian,  Though  he  won  no  martyr's  crown, 
be  was  a  martyr  in  daily  self-sacrifice  for  Christ,  beyond  most  men 
before  and  afler  him.  He  learns  yonder  the  truth  of  his  own  words, 
tbat  the  way  of  the  cross  is  the  royal  way  of  Christ.  And  surely  his 
bliss  will  not  be  disturbed  because  he  who  so  wished  to  be  unknown  is 
known  and  honored  by  so  many  thousands.  From  heaven  he  seems  to 
call  in  PauFs  words :  "  Do  ye  imitate  me  as  I  imitate  Christ ! "  And  if 
we  may  write  a  sentence  of  Paul's  beneath  his  portrait,  it  is  this :  "  As 
unknown  and  yet  well  known ;  as  dying  and  behold  we  live ;  as  chas- 
tened and  yet  not  killed ;  as  sorrowing  yet  always  joyful ;  as  poor  and 
jet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing  yet  possessing  all  things."  — 
J.  J.  VO. 

LIFE   X.     JOHN  WESSEL. 

A.    D.    1420-A.    D.    1489.      LAICAL    LEADER, GERMAN   LANDS. 

Among  the  men  who  prepared  the  way  of  reform  in  Germany,  and 
who  may  appropriately  be  called  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation," 
John  Wessel  takes  a  front  place.  He  is  called,  even  by  Bayle,  the  fore- 
runner of  Luther.  By  his  most  noted  biographer,  his  life  and  deeds  are 
compared  to  the  early  rays  before  the  sunrise,  breaking  through  the  va- 
pors and  clouds  of  the  horizon.  Since  such  is  his  place,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  mixture  of  poetry  with  truth  in  the  older  accounts  of  his 
life  and  adventures.  It  proves  the  profound  impression  made  by  this 
Christian  champion,  traveled,  and  learned  as  he  was,  upon  the  people 
about  him  ;  and  their  disposition  to  glorify  him,  as  they  attempt  to  de- 
scril)e  him,  now  as  "  The  Light  of  the  World,"  again  as  "  The  Master  of 
Controversy." 

His  birth  and  death  alike  took  place  in  Groningen;  the  former  (1420) 
in  a  house  on  Herren  Street,  still  distinguished  by  the  Wessel  escutcheon 
(the  goose),  the  latter  (1489)  in  a  convent  which  has  since  been  turned 
into  a  home  for  orphans,  and  is  known  now  as  the  City,  or  the  Red 
Orphan  Asylum.  The  life  of  Wessel,  however,  was  mostly  spent  in  the 
cities  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and,  as  some  say,  Greece  and  Egypt ; 
in  learning,  teaching,  disputing,  with  discourse  and  argument  that  never 
flagged,  yet  were  so  exciting  and  captivating  that  with  his  hearers  days 
passed  as  hours.  In  his  mingled  seriousness  and  pleasantry  there  was 
the  same  clearness  and  depth  as  shine  forth  from  his  face,  mg  person*!  ap. 
A  strong  open  countenance  it  is,  in  the  likenesses  that  have  P«»'»n«^- 
come  down  to  us,  its  features  compact  but  frank  and  elevated  in  their 
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expression,  with  seriousness  on  the  brow,  intelligence  in  the  eye,  and  a 
play  of  drollery  upon  the  lips. 

Heri-man,  the  father  of  Wessel,  was  a  worthy  master  baker,  whose 
family  had  come  from  the  village  or  farm  of  Gansfort  (whence  his  sur- 
name of  Gansfort,  or  in  Dutch  Goesfort),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ems, 
in  Wostphulia.     Both  he  and  the  boy*8  mother  (a  daughter  of  the  re- 
spectable  family  of  Clantes)  died  during  John's  boyhood.     The  child 
was  taken  by  a  wealthy  kinswoman,  Oda  or  Ottilie  Clantes,  well  knovn 
for  her  womanly  tniits.  and  educated  along  with  her  boys,  first  in  Gro- 
ningen,  afterwards  in  the  famous  school  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  in  Zwoll.     The  bright  lad  soon   showed  on  one  hand  a  tendency 
to  introspective  piety,  on  the  other  to  controversy,  which  also  was  char- 
acteristic of  that  company  of  wide-awake  Christians.     His  spirit  is  in- 
dicated in  the  anecdotes  of  his  intercourse  with  Thomas  k  Kempis,  who 
was  forty  years  his  senior,  and  was  living  in  Agnesberg,  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  Zwoll.     John  was  so  impressed  by  A  Kempis's  **  Imitation  of 
Christ,'' that  he  ascribed  to  it  his  first  strong  impulses  to  piety.    He 
called  it  also  the  foundation  of  true  theology.      Through  his  inclination 
to  mysticiv^m,  he  was  almost  led  to  enter  A  Kempis's  convenL     Bursas 
says  his  mo^t  ancient  biographer,  "  he  had  from  childhood  a  deep  repug- 
nance to  anything  approaching  superstition."     Besides,  a  purely  contem- 
plative life  did  not  suit  him.     AVith  an  ardent,  profound  piety  he  joined 
an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and  an  untiring  activity  on  the  side  of 
what  afterwards  made  itself  known  as  the  Evangelic  Reformation.    So 
when  Thomas  one  day  was  exhorting  young  TVessel  to  give  especial 
veneration  to  Mary,  John  replied,  •*  Why  not,  father,  take  me  direct  to 
Christ,  who  so  kindly  invites  to  Him  the  weary  and  heavy-laden?"    The 
same  spirit  was  shown  in   his  answer,  when  admonished  to  keep  days  of 
fasting :  "  God  grant  that  all  my  life  may  be  a  day  of  cleanliness  and 
sobriety,  a  time  of  fasting  from  sin  and  slander."     A  Kempis  was  greatly 
amazed  at  his  speeches,  and  was  led  by  them  to  change  many  a  thing  in 
his  writings,  that  seemed  superstitious.     So  says  the  story,  which  serves 
at  least  to  show  the  high  oj)inion  entertained  of  young  Wessel's  powers 
of  criticism,  independence,* and  daring  frankness.     In   these  character- 
istics, as  well  as  in  the  exceeding  fervor  and  depth  of  hia  piety,  he  has  t 
place  with  the  pioneers  of  the  Keformation.     He  fulfills  the  thought  of 
one  of  his  own  later  utterances :  *'  Jesus  seeks  in  man  the  image  of  Grod, 
given  us  once  more  in  Him,  even  truth,  purity,  and  love;  if  we  have 
not  these,  our  souls  are  dark  indeed." 

AVesst  I's  religious  life  was  further  promoted  at  Zwoll  by  his  room-mate, 
John  of  Cologne,  to  whom  he  in  turn  imparted  instruction  in  scieDce. 
His  talent  for  teaching  and  debating  had  opportunity  given  it  for  exer- 
cise by  his  appointment  as  a  teacher,  and  as  ^'lector"  of  the  third  dasSi 
His  modest  bearing  in  that  ofiice  may  be  accepted  as  a  mark  of  his  un* 
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cere  piety.  The  trait  became  more  marked  afterwards,  keeping  his 
early  inclination  to  jest  within  limits,  and  softening  the  sharpness  of  the 
dry  wit  which  never  left  him. 

The  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  accepted  by  him  fully  and  spiritually, 
was  the  basis  of  his  theology,  the  impelling  motive  and  ideal  of  his  life. 
Hence  he  says,  "  The  man  who  by  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  be- 
comes not  more  displeased  with  self,  and  humbled,  not  only  reads  the 
Bible  to  no  profit,  but  even  to  his  peril."  He  defended  himself,  in  a  de- 
bate respecting  indulgences,  against  the  charge  that  he  was  proud,  stiff- 
necked,  and  eager  for  notoriety,  in  the  following  remarkable  language : 
•*If  thou  couldst  look  into  my  heart  thou  wouldst  find  not  pride,  but  a 
downcast  spirit,  begging  God  in  his  mercy  not  to  allow  me  to  fall  into 
error  through  my  stiffneckedness,  of  which  I  am  aware.  Believe  me,  if 
I  go  wrong  it  is  less  from  passion  than  from  weakness.  I  am  conscious 
in  a  good  and  earnest  heart  of  seeking  after  truth  so  zealously  as  to  be 
ready,  even  after  I  think  that  I  have  found  it,  to  be  corrected,  not  only 
by  learned  and  experienced  persons  like  thyself,  but  by  even  the  low- 
liest, by  myself,  and  ready  also  to  acknowledge  my  mistake." 

The  quiet  scene  of  his  boyish  training,  though  it  afterwards  proved  an 
attractive  home  to  the  tired  warrior  in  his  old  age,  did  not  q,^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
content  the  youth.  Neither  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  nor  **^*  ^orid. 
his  wish  for  a  larger  field  for  the  declaration  of  opinions  different  from 
the  accepted  traditions,  could  be  gratified  there.  He  left  Zwoll,  first 
writing  a  defense  of  himself,  and  went  to  Cologne  University,  mto  the 
"  Laurentius,"  a  college  founded  by  a  professor  from  Groningen.  He 
studied  Greek  there  with  monks  who  had  fled  out  of  Greece,  and  Hebrew 
with  the  Jews,  both  of  great  value  to  his  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Bible.  By  diligent  use  of  the  library,  he  made  up  for  the  want  of  public 
lectures.  By  repeated  perusals  of  Rupert  of  Deuz,  he  strengthened  his 
mystic  tendency ;  by  diligent  study  of  Plato,  he  trained  his  mind  in  phi- 
losophy, and  was  prepared  to  judge  the  prevailing  scholastic  theology, 
which  rested  upon  Aristotle.  He  thus  advanced  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  philosophy.  Yet  his  thirst  for  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  truth  was 
not  satisfied  in  Cologne,  or  even  comprehended.  He  was  still  eager  to 
ask  and  investigate,  to  learn  and  know  by  the  means  then  in  vogue,  of 
public  and  private  disputations.  Hence  he  declined  a  call  to  Heidelberg 
and  went  to  the  recently  established  University  of  Louvain,  and  thence  to 
Paris.  There  the  newly  excited  rivalry  of  the  two  schools  of  scholas- 
ticism, realism  and  nominalism,  detained  our  student  for  sixteen  years. 
He  grew,  meanwhile,  into  mature  manhood,  allying  himself  with  the 
Nominalists,  as  did  most  men  of  reforming  proclivities.  In  this  meeting- 
place  of  European  scholarship,  and  centre  of  culture  and  of  inteUectual 
influence,  Wessel  (who  had  also  the  Greek  surname  of  Basil)  was 
stimulated  by  the  cardinal  Bessarion,  and*  by  Francis  of  Novera,  the 
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general  of  the  Franciscans  and  afterwards  pope  under  the  title  of  Sixtus 
Fourth.  In  his  turn,  Wessel  exerted  great  influence  upon  John  Renchlin 
and  Rudolph  Agricola.  Meanwhile  he  visited  some  of  the  French  cities 
most  noted  for  culture,  to  hold  dehates  upon  philosophy.  Yet  he  was  do 
rhetorical  pugilist,  but  a  diligent  seeker  of  truth,  always  ready  to  correct 
himself  and  purposing  to  give  up  his  system  "whenever  convinced  that 
there  was  in  it  anything  contrary  to  the  faith." 

His  religious  belief,  founded  on  the  gospel,  "was  never  changed ;  only 
the  form  in  which  he  applied  it  altered ;  nor  did  he  change  this  through 
love  of  novelty,  but  sincere  desire  of  the  truth.  He  says  of  himself) 
"  From  cliildlioo<l  I  have  sought  truth  above  all  things.  I  seek  it  now 
more  than  ever,  because  only  through  truth  is  the  way  of  life."  Else- 
where he  declares,  "  Truth's  warfare  is  such  that  whether  victor  or  van- 
quished, I  grow  in  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Truth  promises 
those  who  abide  by  her  their  lil)crty.  This  warfare  Jesus  commanded  m 
to  wage  in  order  to  attain  his  kingdom."  His  delight  in  the  contests  of 
acute  minds  accorded  with  his  desire  to  teach  and  know.  It  proceeded 
from  a  love  to  Christ  as  the  Truth  and  from  the  conviction  that  love  must 
confirm  and  prove  herself  in  the  light  of  truth,  even  as  also  knowledge 
must  be  established  in  love.  "  Knowledge,"  he  says,  "  is  not  the  chief 
thing :  whoever  will  know,  simply  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  is  a  fool,  be- 
cause he  does  not  taste  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  nor  use  his  knowledge 
wisely."  The  heart  of  his  thought  and  theology  was  his  religion,  and 
his  religion  was  love  of  God  and  man.  In  advanced  old  age,  he  writes 
in  a  letter,  "  Only  in  love  is  life,  and  only  in  holy  love  is  a  holy  life. 
We  must  love  the  Klder  Brother,  and  by  Him  be  led  back  to  the  Father. 
If  we  love  not  Him  with  pure  heart,  we  cannot  see  his  face."  In  his 
"  Meditations,"  he  says,  "  What  ought  I  to  give  Him,  to  whom  I  can  give 
nothing  that  is  not  his,  nothing  that  He  has  not  given  me?  ....  How 
can  I  show  gratitude,  I  who  am  infinitely  indebted,  and  yet  am  so  poor? 
By  acknowledging  Him  only,  by  confession,  by  returning  to  God,  admir- 
ing, loving,  glorifying  Him,  and  sweetly  enjoying  his  bounty.  ...  So 
then,  I  am  thine,  O  God ;  more  thine  than  mine,  and  if  there  is  aught  in 

me,  it  is  beciiuse  Thou  hast  willed  it In  every  condition  be  this 

the  strong  anchor  of  my  sinking  ship,  only  to  will,  because  Thou  wiliest." 

Such  being  WesseFs  belief,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  he  not  only  dis- 
Rej.cts papal  approved  of  indulgences,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  the  like 
imposturcri.  coutrivauces,  but  opposed  also  those  who  recommended 
many  prayers,  long  litanies,  countless  rosaries,  and  psalm-singings  as  the 
best  religious  preparations.  He  says,  "  None  comes  to  Jesus  except 
through  Jesus,  and  in  Jesus*  way ;  the  true  way  is  living  faith."  Again 
he  says,  "  Our  good  works  nourish  and  strengthen  faith ;  but  they  do  not 
give  life,  they  only  strengtlien  life's  ligaments.  Christ  and  the  Spirit  alone 
give  life.    Christ's  sacrifice  sanctifies  us."    In  the  same  way  he  writes^ 
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**  No  fulfilling  of  obligation  by  the  beloved  pleases  the  lover  unless  it  be 
from  love.     Love  is  more  than  the  fulfilling  of  obligation.     Faith  is  the 
spring  of  love  ;  faith  is  well-pleasing  by  reason  of  that  which  it  produces."  ^ 
Wessel's  approach  to  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  is  vividly 
portrayed  in  his  assertion, "  The  believer's  soul  is  saved  through  his  faith, 
bat  not  for  the  sake  of  his  faith."     In  the  same  direction  point  his  Bible 
studies  and  thoroughly  Scriptural  theology.     How  he  valued  the  Bible 
is  shown  in  the  following  story,  which  illustrates  at  the  same  time  his 
Christian  sentiment     When  Francis  of  No  vera  became  pope,  he  invited 
hJB  friend  Wessel  to  ask  some  favor.    The  latter  with  decided  frank- 
ness replied,  "You  know,  holy  father,  that  I  have  never  striven  after 
great  things.     But  since  you  are  now  clad  in  the  office  of  chief  pastor  and 
earthly  shepherd,  I  wish  that  your  calling  should  correspond  to  your  title, 
and  that  you  so  exercise  your  office  that  when  the  Chief  Shepherd,  whose 
head  servant  you  are,  shall  appear.  He  may  say,  '  Thou  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  I^ord ! '  and  that  you  may  confi- 
dently reply,*  Lord,  thou  gavest  me  five  pounds,  behold  here  are  other  five 
pounds,  which  I  have  gained.  * "   When  the  pope  remarked  that  he  would 
take  this  to  heart,  but  that  Wessel  must  now  ask  something  for  himself, 
the  latter  said,  "  Then  I  beg  that  you  give  me  out  of  the  Vatican  library 
a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible."   "  You  shall  have  it,"  said  Sixtus,  "  but,  you 
foolish  man,  why  did  you  not  ask  a  bishopric,  or  something  of  like  sort  ?  " 
** Because  I  did  not  want  it,"  Wessel  said  as  he  accepted  the  Bible. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Wessel  was  at  the  table  in  a  Cistercian  convent, 
hearing  a  production  read,  made  up  of  insipid  stories,  he  laughed  to  him- 
self in  his  pleasant  way.  When  asked  why  he  was  laughing,  he  replied, 
•*  I  laugh  at  those  huge  lies.  Better  were  it  if  the  brethren  would  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  *  Devotions  of  Bernard.* "  He  laid  down  this 
genuine  gospel  principle,  "  Only  when  the  clergy  and  the  teachers  agree 
with  the  true  and  only  Teacher,  and  lead  us  nearer  Him,  ought  they  to  be 
regarded."  Hence  he  would  compare  all  the  utterances  of  prelates,  doc- 
tors, bishops,  or  councils,  with  the  Apostles  and  prophets,  whose  words 
were  certainly  from  God's  Spirit. 

Wessel's  Protestant  position  further  appears  in  that  he  deliberately 
opposes  the  famous  utterance  of  Augustine,  "  I  would  not  believe  the 
gospel,  if  not  moved  thereto  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church.'' 

^  This  lut  expression  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  Wessel  counted  faith  in  itself  merito- 
rions  and  to  be  offered  instead  of  works.  He  has  said,  a  little  before,  '^  We  believe  that  a 
man  is  jostified  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  without  works/'  He  is  engaged  in  showing 
that  while  the  Apostles  James  and  Paul  differ  they  do  not  conflict.  Hence  he  explains  more 
exactly  that  while  we  know  a  man  is  alive  by  his  activities,  yet  a  man  does  not  live  by 
these  activities,  but  by  that  which  produces  them.  This  he  applies  to  faith,  which  he  count's 
as  living  only  when  inseparably  joined  with  love ;  when  uniting  us  with  God  and  Christ  it 
cleanses  us  from  sin  and  makes  us  ever  holier.  By  his  strong  and  frequent  emphasizing  of 
loTe,  which  is  given  special  significance  in  his  doctrine  oireaemption,  justincation,  and 
sane tificat ion,  W  e»sel  allies  himself,  as  Ullmann  correctly  perceives,  with  the  m;^stic  theol- 
ogy, while  nis  magnifying  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith  points  ahead 
to  the  theology  of  the  Reformation. 
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AVessel  says,  *'  Wo  believe  the  gospel  for  God*8  sake ;  we  believe  the 
WrKfei'R  rule  P^P*^  **"*^  ^^^  church  for  the  gospel's  sake,  not  the  gospel  for 
of  faith.  tiic  church's  sake.'*     In  like  manner  he  teaches  respecting 

the  cliurch  :  "^  We  must  acknowledge  one  universal  church,  but  most  find 
its  oneness  in  its  one  faith,  its  one  divine  master,  its  one  corner-stone, 
not  in  its  having  one  Peter,  or  one  successor  of  Peter,  in  a  place  of  autho^ 
ity."     Accordingly,  he  would  believe  in  company  with  the  church,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  church,  but  would  not  believe  upon  the  church,  because 
faith  was  an  act  of  worship,  an  ofiering  precious  to  God,  which  should  be 
pres<njted  to  God  alone. 

WesseFs  views  were  strengthened  and  developed  by  his  residence  in 
Italy,  and  es])ecially  by  his  stay  in  Rome.  Thither  in  those  days  flocked 
earnest  spirits,  young  and  old.  Thence  from  time  to  time  not  a  few  came 
back  with  such  thoughts  and  experiences  as  are  ascribed  to  Martin  Luther 
and  also  to  John  Wessel.  The  repugnance  of  the  latter  to  entering  the 
cleri(»il  otfice  did  not  diminish.  This  appears  when  Wessel,  after  return- 
ing from  Italy  and  making  brief  stops  in  Paris  and  in  Basel  (where  in 
1475  he  lived  along  with  Keuchlin),  accepted  a  call  to  Heidelberg  to 
build  up  its  university.  He  would  not  teach  in  the  theological  iacaltj, 
because  to  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  divinity  he  would  have  had  to 
assume  the  vows  of  priesthood.  So  he  entered  the  faculty  of  philosophy. 
His  residence  here,  although  shorty  produced  blessed  results.  The  effects 
of  his  labors  in  the  Palatinate  endured  till  the  Reformation. 

For  reform  the  time  was  not  yet  come,  nor  was  it  work  suited  to 
Wessel.     Yet  he  could  say  with  sincerity,   "I  fear  no  danger  whidi 
I  incur  for  the  sake  of  the  pure  faith;  only  let  calumny  be  spared." 
This  utterance  he  made  after  his  return  to  Holland,  when  there  came 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  instituted  by  the  inquisitors  of  Cologne, 
against  John  of  Wesel  (a  contemporary  of  Weasel).     For  in  imaginar 
tiou  he  saw  the  stake  prepared  for  himself.     The  old  man  came  back 
to  the  place  of  his  early  training,  and  labored  there  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life.     He  w^as  still  fond,  it  appears,  of  the  mystic  theology.    The 
aged  teacher,  tired  of  controversy,  found  under  the  protection  of  bishop 
David,  of   Burgundy,  a  welcome  opportunity  for  quiet  reflection  and 
religious  enjoyment,  and  also  for  giving  scientific  form  to  his  thoughts 
and  experiences.     Besides,  he  could  have  edifying  intercourse  with  his 
associates   in   Groningen,  at  the   Agnesberg,   and  in   the   neighboring 
abbey  of  Adw^ert.      In  the  last,  which  was  renowned  for  its   schools, 
there  lived,  a  contemporary  writer  says,  many  models  of  monastic  ex- 
cellence.    "Not  60,"  says  Wessel,  "do  the  thirsty  long  for  the  pure 
spring,  the  hungry  for  offered  bread,  the  loving  for  good  news  from  a 
far  country,  as  does  the  wise  man  for  a  hidden,  restful,  faithful,  certain, 
fruitful,   cheerful,   intelligent    interview   with   his    mistress,   Wisdom.* 
With  a  clear  insight  into  the  church's  condition,  Wessel  pointed  hia 
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iDg  friends  to  the  approach  of  the  time  when  scholastic  teaching 
old  be  abjured  by  all  truly  Christian  scholars.  Meanwhile  he  was 
>  centre  of  an  influential  circle  of  gifted  and  pious  pupils  and  friends. 
\  gave  frequent  vent  to  his  dislike  of  all  cant  and  formalism.  Yet 
did  not  oppose  order  and  established  customs,  provided  they  brought 
hing  mechanical  into  religious  exercises.  He  was  himself  accns- 
ned,  on  the  day  when  he  took  the  Loi:d's  Supper,  to  read  to  the 
(thren  of  the  Agnesberg  the  farewell  prayer  of  Christ  (John  xvii.), 
1  make  remarks  upon  it.  lie  gi-eatly  loved  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
len  asked  by  the  brethren  whether  he  prayed,  since  he  used  no 
lyer-book  or  rosary,  he  answered,  "  By  the  help  of  Grod,  I  try  to 
ly  always.  Notwithstanding,  I  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  every  day ; 
i  that  prayer  is  so  pure  and  lofty,  that  it  were  enough  if  I  read  it 
;  once  a  year."  He  wrote  a  special  work  upon  it,  in  which  he  says, 
liis  prayer  possesses  a  hidden  power,  I  know  not  what,  over  all  other 
lyers,  and  secures,  to  him '  who  carefully  uses  it,  devout  feelings  in 
indance.  For  a  fruitful  land,  under  the  spring  and  summer  sun, 
Ads  not  so  many  fruits  as  does  Christ's  prayer  to  an  enkindled  heart 
It  it  requires  one  to  use  diligence  and  care." 

It  id  a  noteworthy  fact  that  very  often  those  Christians  who  are 
rthest  advanced  in  religious  life  have  to  endure,  towards  the  last,  the 
arpest  assaults.  Such  a  struggle  was  not  spared  this  brave  champion 
'd  tried  witness.     It  threatened  to  grow  into  doubt  even  of  the  truth 

the  Christian  religion.     Long  before  he  had  called  that  a  happy  day 
len  he  would  advance  to  the  eternally  perfect  life  of  love.     And  now 

Lord  helped  him  in  his  extremity,  and  in  the  very  face  of  death,  to 
-r  this  last  confession  :  "  1  thank  God  all  those  idle  thoughts  are 
e,  I  know  none  now  save  Christ  the  crucified."  So  fell  asleep  in 
Lord,  gently  and  joyfully,  that  man  of  whom  Luther  said,  after- 
xis,  "  If  I  had  read  Wessel  first,  my  adversaries  might  have  fancied 
'  Luther  had  taken  everything  from  Wessel,  we  are  so  entirely  alike 
pirit"  -  C.  B.  M. 


LIFE  XI.    JOHN  WICLIF. 

A.    D.    1824  l-A.   D.    1384.      CLERICAL   LEADER,  —  ENGLAND. 

^F  the  preparers  of  the  Reformation  one  of  the  foremost  is  John 
c^lif.  He  has  obtained  his  place  not  simply  by  hb  success,  which  was 
^nded  and  unbroken ;  he  has  earned  it  by  his  character  also,  his  reso- 
^  manhood,  Christian  wisdom,  and  untiring  zeal.  He  was  bom  in  the 
rth  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  Wiclif  parish,  in  the  little  village  of 
"esswell,  now  extinct.     His  family,  the  Wiclife  of  Wiclif,  were  gentry 
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and  well-to-do  in  worldly  things.  Like  their  neighbors  they  held  tena- 
ciously through  all  the  centuries  to  the  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Saxon  Germans. 

The  time  of  Wiclif  *8  birth  is  not  certain,  but  was  not  later  than  the 
year  1324,  and  perhaps  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Of  his  childhood  and 
youth  no  authentic  accounts  have  been  preserved.  The  first  distinct 
facts  in  his  life  relate  to  his  early  manhood.  He  had  for  some  time 
already  been  at  Oxford  University,  receiving  his  preparatory  trainiBg; 
Probably  he  was  a  scholar  first  at  Balliol  College,  which  some  fifty  yean 
before  had  been  founded  by  a  noble  Norman  family,  the  Balliols  of  Ber- 
nard Castle,  near  Wiclif  parish.  John  proved  from  the  start  a  zealoaa 
student.  Confined  as  he  was  to  the  studies  of  his  period,  he  remaioed 
without  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Hebrew.  His  writings  show  that  the 
Greek  classics  and  the  Greek  church  literature  were  known  to  him  only 
in  Latin  translations,  and  often  only  by  hearsay.  But  in  philosophy  and 
theology  (of  the  scholastic  order),  Wiclif  was  so  zealous  and  succcssfid 
as  to  become  a  master.  Even  his  opposers  testify  that "  in  philosophy 
none  surpa-^scd  him,  in  scholastic  science  none  rivaled  him."  Nor  did 
he  stop  here,  but  devoted  himself  ardently  to  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  and  like  every  genuine  theologian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  became 
versed  in  the  canon  law. 

When  his  college  course  was  completed  he  still  stayed  at  Oxford.  Man- 
hood came  to  him  there,  engaged  in  quiet  labors,  as  a  graduate  and  a 
fellow  of  one  of  the  few  colleges  then  existing.     His  course  had  prohablT 
Hii»  ftcad.>inic       ^^^"  "*  Balliol  Collcge.     But  according  to  its  rules,  a  slu- 
promoiiniiH.         dent,  at  graduation,  must  give  up  his  place  upon  the  founda- 
tion.    AViclif  hence  accepted  an  election  as  fellow  in  Merton  Collegei 
and,  in  l'3oO,  as  seneschal.     Some  years  later,  he  was  made '^  l^Iaster," 
in   Balliol,  where  he  had  been  a  scholar.     In  1365  he  was  chosen  hj 
Islip,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as   president  of  the  new  college 
founded  by  the  latter.     He  lost  this  place  after  a  year  and  a  day.    Islip 
dying  (April    26,   1300),   Simon   Langham,  a  monk,  became  primate. 
Adhering  to  his  monkish  ideas,  he  deposed  Wiclif  and  three  of  his  asiiO- 
ciates  and  put  monks  in  their  places.     Wiclif  and  his  comrades  appealed 
to  the  pope  against  the  archbishop.     The  lawsuit  was  protracted,  bat 
ended  (1370)  with  the  defeat  of  Wiclif  and  the  confirmation  of  his  suc- 
cessor.    The  papists  have  tried  to  blacken  Wiclif  s  character  and  motives 
by  explaining  his  attacks  on  the  papacy  and  its  belon^ngs  as  a  revenge 
for  this  wound.     The  attempt  is  unjustified.     His  opposition  to  monkery, 
prelacy,  and  popery  sprang  from   no  pei*sonal  feeling  or  oommo^plaoe 
motives,  but  from  sound  argument  and  strong  conviction. 

lie  had  now  (1360-K574)  become  a  doctor  of  theology.  He  ^con- 
tinued tlie  lectures  which  he  had  begun  as  a  bachelor  of  theology,  pat 
of  these  discourses  grew  his   theological  works.     Nor  did  he  coni 
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bimself  to  study,  only.  He  exhibited  decidedly  practical  talents  as  fel- 
low and  seneschal,  and  at  last  as  president  of  Balliol.  He  had  been 
described  in  archbishop  Islip's  letter  (still  extant),  which  justified  the 
choice  of  him  for  the  presidency  of  Canterbury  Hall,  as  faithful,  circum- 
spect, and  active.  Wiclif  had  been  presented  (1361)  by  Balliol  with  the 
rectorship  of  Fillingham,  but  had  not  left  Oxford.  By  leave  of  the 
bishop  he  sent  a  curate  to  supply  the  parish.  He  was  warmly  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  like  a  true  patriot  He  never  busied  him- 
self, however,  with  matters  purely  political,  but  only  with  such  as  con- 
cerned the  church.  His  whole  strength  at  last  was  spent  upon  questions 
of  religion. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  believed  that  Wiclif  s  zeal  for  church  re- 
form was  first  shown  in  attacks  on  the  Mendicant  Friars.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  He  wrote  as  late  as  1360,  and  even  1370,  in  praise  of  the 
friar  orders.  His  antagonism  to  Rome  had  a  very  different  origin.  In 
1365  an  annual  payment  of  a  thousand  marks,  which  had  been  omitted 
for  thirty -three  years,  was  demanded  by  the  pope.  This  tax  had  been 
imposed,  in  1213,  on  king  John  Lackland  by  Innocent  Third.  The  mat- 
ter was  laid  before  Parliament  (May,  1366)  by  Edward  Third.  It  was 
unanimously  voted  by  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  secular,  and  by  the  Com- 
mons, that  king  John  was  unauthorized  to  place  the  land,  without  their 
consent,  under  a  foreign  sovereign.  They  would  support  the  crown 
with  all  their  might  and  means  against  any  step  by  the  pope  opposing  the 
king.  In  this  decision  the  pope  (Urban  Fifth)  silently  acquiesced.  It 
was  the  last  of  any  claim  of  papal  lordship  over  England.  In  this  great 
national  question  Wiclif  had  an  interest.  Receiving  a  challenge  from  a 
monkish  doctor  of  theology  to  write  on  the  subject,  he  published  an 
argument  wholly  in  accord  with  Parliament  The  gauntlet  was  thrown 
down  to  him  because  as  an  expert  in  church  matters  he  had  been  given 
a  seat  and  voice  in  Parliament  (May,  1366),  and  had  wielded  undoubted 
influence. 

Some  years  later  (1372)  there  appeared  in  England  a  papal  agent, 
nuncio,  and  receiver  of  papal  dues,  one  Arnold  Garnier.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  collect  revenues  for  the  pope  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
first  solemnly  swear  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation.  Nor  did  this  quite  satisfy  the  demands  of  patriots. 
A  memorial  appeared,  written  by  Wiclif,  in  which  he  argued  that  it 
was  a  contradiction  to  swear  not  to  hurt  English  rights  and  interests, 
and  yet  collect  moneys  in  England  for  the  papacy,  and  carry  them  out 
of  the  realm.  Wiclif  s  patriotic  and  constitutional  views  came  out  very 
clearly,  and  also  his  upright  and  thoroughly  Christian  character.  He 
opposed  papal  tyranny  from  regard  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  from  the 
conviction  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  the  sure  rule  of  action. 

In  the  summer  of  1374  the  English  government,  sending  an  embassy 
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to  Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands,  to  treat  with  the  agents  of  Gregory 
wiciif  on  the  Elcvoiith,  upoH  the  abolition  of  certain  ecclesiastical  taxes, 
Coniiiunt.  nauieil  John  Wiciif,  doctor  of  theology,  with  two  bishops 

and  four  gentlemen  of  the  laity,  as  commissioners.  Wiciif  here  at- 
taintMl  his  greatest  honor  and  influence.  The  repeated  nominations  of 
Italians  and  Frenchmen  to  church  offices  in  England,  and  the  xzuiDy 
taxes  for  the  pope's  benefit,  had  exasperated  Englishmen  of  all  classes. 
Thise  ahui^es  were  to  be  corrected  by  the  deputies.  But  the  negotis- 
tioiis  dragged  and  ended  after  a  year  and  a  day  without  any  satisfactorj 
re.^ults.  To  Widif,  his  residence  in  Bruges,  then  a  city  of  note,  and 
his  intercourse  with  statesmen  and  papal  prelates,  were  of  vast  benefit; 
an  insight  was  atforded  him  into  many  matters,  hanlly  to  be  acquired  at 
home.  His  dealings  with  papal  legates  left  him  with  impressions  such  as 
were  left  uj)()n  Luther  after  his  return  from  Rome.  Wiclifs  frequent 
intercourse  with  John  of  Gaunt  (duke  of  Lancaster,  thii-d  son  of  king 
Edward  Thinl),  who  was  in  Bruges,  negotiating  a  peace  with  France, 
was  also  to  have  its  influence  on  his  life. 

Upon  the  day  when  Wiciif  is  highest  in  fortune  and  popular  esteem, 
full  of   renown  as  a  scholar  and  a  patriot,  honored  by  his  university 
and  trusted  by  Parliament,  statesmen,  and  sovereign,  the  storm  bursts 
oviT  him.     He  is  twice,  within  a  year  (1377),  summoned  to  api>ear  be- 
fore et'-clesiastical  courts :  first  before  a  convocation,  then  before  cert^n 
pn^lates  whom  the   po[)e  ha<l  made  commissioners.       The  church  mag- 
nait:s  :iss(Mnbled  (February    19,   1377)  in   St.  Paul's,  London.     WicW 
was  ordered  before  them  as  guilty  of  *'  heretical  teachings."     But  there 
ounui  with  him,  as  his  champions,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  chi^^ 
marshal,  Lor<l  Henry  l*ercv.     These  nobles  were  so  vehement  and  ev^n 
threatening,  that  the  bishop  of  London,  Courtenay,  adjourned  the  esi^" 

m 

tin*:.     C'tTiain  of  the  Londoners,  who  felt  themselves  insulted  in  thC 
bislu)p,  thrifatened  in  turn  the  nobles.     The  prelates  appealed  to  RoiU«^' 
The  jK)i)e  (Gregory  Eleventh)  issued  (May  22,  1377)  five  bulls  agaiu^t 
nineteen   of    Wiiilifs    propositions.      He  addressed  them   to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  king  Edward  Third,  aud 
the  Oxford  University.     Meanwhile,  Edward  Third  dying,  Richard  Sec- 
ond was  king,  and  the  summons  for  Wiciif  to  appear  before  the  arch- 
bishoj)   and    bishop   was   delayed    till    December.      Early  in    1378,  he 
presented  himself  before  them  in  tlic  chapel  at.  Lambeth.     An  official 
<»f  the  king's  mother  (the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince)  was  present,  and 
forbaile  the  a->mmissioner8  passing  judgment.     The  Londoners  broke 
into  the  chapel,  and  took  Wiclifs  side  with  noisy  threats.     The  latter 
escaped  with  nothing  more   than  an  admonitioii.     Soon  after  tliis,  on 
Gregory  Eleventh's  death  (March  27,  1378),  there  broke  out  that  long 
and    tedious   schism   which   shook  papal  authority   to  \X%   foundations. 
Right-minded  people  were  stirred  to  do  everything  to  help  raise  up 
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the  poor  fallen  church.  Hitherto  Widif  has  been  a  political  reformer 
of  the  church.  Now  he  comes  forward  as  a  genuine  religious  reformer, 
yet  still  without  laying  aside  in  the  least  his  patriotism. 

His  first  efforts  were  to  reform  preachiug  and  to  exalt  the  pastor's  office. 
He  began  by  attending  to   his   own  pastorate  in  person.   Reforms  the 
Then  he  enlarged  his  field  of  eflPort.     There  have  come  i»«to»^- 
down  to  us  many  of  his  sermons,  Latin  and  English,  bearing  witness  to 
the  holy  ardor  with  which  he  filled  the  office  of  preacher.     The  Latin 
sermons,  of  which  there  are  several  volumes,  were  no  doubt  given  in  Ox- 
ford, before  members  of  the  university.     His  English  sermons,  of  which 
DO  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety- thi-ee  have  lately  been  given  to  the 
press,  were  in  part  delivered  to  bis  congregation  at  Lutterworth,  in  part 
prepared  as  models  for  the  traveling  preachers  who  went  out  from  his 
school.     Wiclif  not  infrequently  criticises  the  sermons  of  his  day.     He 
denounces  as  a  most  grievous  sin  the  preaching,  not  of  God's  Word,  but  of 
all  kinds  of  stories  and  legends  as  far  removed  from  the  Bible  as  possible. 
His  second  principal  charge  is  that  when  the  Word  of  Grod  is  used,  it  is 
not  preached  rightly,  but  with  all  kinds  of  tricks  of  logic  and  rhetoric 
He  wants  the  Word  of  God  preached  ;  for  it  is  the  germ  of  regeneration 
and  spiritual  life.     It  must  be  preached  as  it  is  in  the  Bible.   He  answers 
the  question,  how  to  preach,  saying.  Appropriately,  simply,  directly,  and 
from  a  devout,  sincere  heart.     His  own  sermons,  marked  as  they  are  by 
the  customs  and  notions  of  his  times,  are  yet  full  of  zeal  for  God's  honor, 
of  care  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  of  hearty  earnestness  on  behalf  of  ^^  a  life 
of  righteousness  in  Christ  Jesus."      With  their  sincerely  devout  spirit, 
their  perfect  sincerity  and  honesty,  these  sermons  serve  to  indicate  Wic- 
liTs  own  religious  attainments  and  modes  of  thought. 

In  April,  1374,  Wiclif  was  by  the  king's  ifavor  presented  with  the  par- 
ish of  Lutterworth,  a  village  in  Leicestershire.  While  he  was  himself 
a  model  of  faithfulness  in  preaching  and  pastoral  work,  he  toiled  every 
way  to  raise  up  preachers  of  the  gospel  far  and  near.  This  he  achieved 
especially  by  his  traveling  preachers.  Most  probably  he  had  organized 
a  school  of  Bible  ministers  before  he  left  Oxford,  and  had  sent  them  out 
as  volunteer  preachers.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  fully  retired  to  Lutter- 
worth, he  was  more  earnest  than  ever  in  such  efforts.  His  people, 
known  as  *'  poor  priests,"  went  out  barefoot,  staff  in  hand,  clad  in  a  long 
coarse  garment  of  red  cloth.  From  village  to  village,  from  city  to  city, 
they  preached,  admonished,  and  instructed.  Wherever  they  found  willing 
ears  they  expounded  "  God's  Law  "  (that  is,  Grod's  Word)  in  the  mother 
English,  with  simplicity  and  fidelity,  with  penetration  and  power. 

Wiclif  went  further.     He  held  that  not  only  should  God's  Word  be 
preached  to  all,  but  the  Bible  should  be  the  property  of  all.   -g^xtivt  of  the 
He  therefore  commenced  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  Engi"i»  Bible, 
into  English.     Like  Luther,  he  translated  first  the  New  Testament,  but 
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from  the  Vulgate  only,  not  like  Luther  from  the  ori^nal.  The  traiulation 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  undertaken  aflerwards,  not  bj  himself,  but  by 
his  friend  and  colleuguc,  Nicholas  of  Hereford.  When  the  whole  BiUe 
had  been  completed  (probably  in  1382),  "Wiclif  proceeded  to  a  carefbl  rem- 
ion  and  correction.  The  work  was  nevertheless  not  all  done,  as  it  seems, 
until  four  years  after  his  death.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  style  of  Wic- 
lif in  his  English  Bible,  compared  with  his  other  English  writings,  excels 
in  clearness,  beauty,  and  force.  This  translation  marks  an  era  in  the 
language  of  England  as  truly  as  does  Luther's  in  that  of  Germany.  Ab 
Luther's  introduces  the  modern  High  German,  so  WicliTs  perfects  the 
mediaeval  English. 

In  doctrine,  Wiclif  came  more  and  more  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Scripture  alone  is  the  rule  of  belief.  This  view  he  fully  displayed  in  his 
work  "On  the  Truth  of  Holy  Scripture"  (1378),  refuting  all  possible 
objections.  In  one  important  passage  he  attacked  the  Romish  system, 
severely  criticising  the  schoolmen's  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  IHI 
1378  he  had  been  an  adherent  of  the  dogma.  From  that  date  his  con- 
victions changed,  and  in  the  summer  of  1381  he  published  twelve  short 
theses  on  the  Lord*s  Supper,  opposing  transubstantiation.  The  serious 
objection  he  urges  against  the  belief  is  its  unscripturalness.  Besides,  it 
tended  to  idolatry,  since  the  consecrated  wafer  received  reverence  dae 
God  only.  It  was  an  "  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  pkoe." 
Wiclif  held  that  in  the  sacrament  there  remained  after  consecration  real 
bread  and  real  wine.  Yet  it  was  at  the  same  time  Christ's  body  and 
blood.  The  l)ody  of  Christ  was  thus  received  and  enjoyed,  really  bot 
spiritually,  by  the  faithful  partaker. 

These  views  created  an  immense  sensation  at  Oxford.  The  univn^ 
sity  chancellor  appointed  several  doctors  of  theology  and  of  law,  among 
them  eight  monks,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Wiclif 's  theses.  They  dectdsd 
unanimously  that  the  theses  were  false  and  heretical.  Thereupon  tLe 
chancellor  issued  a  decree  which  declared  the  essence  of  the  theses,  as  let 
forth  in  two  propositions,  to  be  contrary  to  the  church's  teaching.  He 
forbade  the  publication  or  maintenance  of  them  in  the  university,  under 
pain  of  expulsion.  Wiclif  appealed  to  the  king,  but  was  told  to  refinm 
from  all  oral  discussion  upon  the  sacrament.  He  still  in  many  a  volamei 
large  or  small,  Latin  or  English,  presented  his  views  upon  the  subject 

In  1382,  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  Courtenay,  took 
part  against  Wiclif  and  his  party.  A  peasant  insurrection  had  jost 
been  quelled,  which  the  Romish  side  would  have  been  glad  to  lay  to 
Wiclif 's  teachings.  The  archbishop  reaffirmed  transubstantiation  in  a 
church  assembly  in  London  (May  17,  1382),  and  condemned  the  0{h 
])osite  doctrine  as  false  and  heretical.  During  the  meeting,  London  wis 
alarmed  by  a  fearful  earthquake.  Wiclif  took  the  visitation  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  assembly,  and  always  called  it  the  "  Earthquake  ConnciL* 
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The  archbishop  followed  up  its  decree  by  sending  to  Oxford  his  prohibi- 
tion of  the  condemned  theses.  He  further  moved  Parliament  against  the 
Widifian  traveling  preachers.  The  king,  Richard  Third,  conmianded  his 
sheriffs  to  take  the  heretics  and  their  patrons  into  custody.  The  arch- 
bishop proceeded  more  decidedly  to  humble  the  principal  men  of  Wic- 
lif's  school,  and  succeeded  with  Philip  Repington,  John  Aston,  and 
others.  Wiclif  himself  was  cited  before  a  provincial  synod,  held  in 
Oxford  (November  18,  1382).  Nothing,  however,  was  done.  Mean- 
while, Wiclif  memorialized  the  Parliament.  Esteemed  by  the  nation,  he 
was  handled  gently  by  the  hierarchy,  and  remained  untouched  for  the 
two  remaining  years  of  his  life.  He  continued  quietly  in  Lutterworth 
Tillage,  doing  his  work  as  pastor,  active  as  an  author  and  leader  of  his 
Bible  preachers.  The  story  of  his  summons  to  Rome  by  Urban  Sixth 
is  an  error,  yet  he  was  in  danger  of  such  citation.  Knowing  this,  he 
was  yet  ready  to  suffer  further  for  Christ's  cause,  and  to  end,  if  need  be, 
his  life  as  a  martyr.  But  he  was  spared  by  the  favor  of  God.  Afler 
saffering  two  years  from  a  partial  paralysis,  he  was  struck  a  second  time 
while  attending  mass  in  the  church  of  Lutterworth,  December  28,  1384, 
jost  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  He  was  not  able  to 
speak  again.  He  was  relieved  by  death  soon  afler,  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1384. 

Many  years  later  (May  4,  1415),  he  was  solemnly  adjudged  a  her- 
etic by  the  CJouncil  of  Constance  ;  his  teachings  were  con-  ^^^  f^te  of  his 
demned,  and  his  bones  ordered  to  be  dug  up  and  scattered.  *•**"• 
This  command  was  carried  out  twelve  years  afterwards.  Fleming, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  being  reminded  by  Martin  Fifth  (1427)  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  execute  the  decree,  caused  Wiclif 's  remains,  that  had  lain  forty- 
three  years  in  quiet  under  the  chancel  of  Lutterworth  church,  to  be  dis- 
interred, burned,  and  their  ashes  thrown  into  the  river. 

As  we  make  an  effort  to  present  Wiclif 's  portrait  in  all  its  nobleness 
and  grandeur,  we  are  led  involuntarily  to  compare  him  with  one  whose 
life  began  ninety-nine  years  after  his  ended,  with  Martin  Luther.  For 
both  toiled  with  enthusiasm  and  untiring  zeal  to  reform  the  church  in 
head  and  members.  Both  strove  not  to  tear  down  and  destroy  the 
diarch,  but  to  build  up  and  restore  her  to  her  apostolic  perfection.  Both 
stood  on  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  reftising  human  doc- 
trines and  traditions.  They  found  in  the  Bible  the  only  source  of 'truth 
and  rule  of  £uth  and  life.  Both  sought  to  make  the  Scriptures  accessi- 
ble to  the  people  by  publishing  them  in  the  popular  tongue:  Wiclif 
using  the  Latin  text,  Luther  the  original.  Wiclif,  however,  had  not 
Lather's  warmth  of  soul  and  genial  temperament.  He  was  rather  a  man 
of  intellect,  of  clear,  sharp,  penetrating  mind.  We  feel  in  Wiclif  the 
keen,  fresh  breeze  of  the  morning  before  the  sunrise ;  in  Luther,  some 
warming  beams  of  the  beneficent  sun.     To  surpassing  powers  of  Intel- 
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Icct,  WicHf  joined  a  stout  will,  constant  and  heroic  in  it8  purposes.  His 
convictions  sprang  from  his  moral  nature.  He  reveals  himself,  as  few 
have  ever  done,  in  his  hooks.  His  life  was  like  his  belief  and  stands 
forth  in  its  manliness  and  vigor  before  the  world.  Both  he  and  Lnther 
took,  as  the  heart  of  their  doctrine,  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Savioar,  the 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man.  But  in  viewing  the  means  of 
salvation,  TViclif  did  not  grasp  the  eviingelic  idea  of  justification  through 
faith.  Rather  he  inclined  to  credit  good  works  in  part  with  our  right- 
eousness before  God,  and  to  let  the  disciple  claim  some  share  of  merit 
Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  and  fully  maintained  that  justification 
was  throu<;h  faith  onlv,  and  made  this  the  centre  of  his  creed.  For  this 
reason,  especially,  Wiclif  proved  not  a  reformer  but  only  a  forerunner 
of  reformation.  But  even  as  such,  he  is  most  important,  and  deserving 
of  our  reverence.  He  first  had  the  reforming  spirit  He  first  with  heart 
and  life,  with  all  the  force  of  a  transcending  mind,  with  mighty  will  and 
Christian  self-sacrifice,  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  church  refonn. 
And  his  **  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  —  G.  L. 


LIFE  Xn.     JOHN   OLDCASTLE,   LORD  COBHAM. 

A.    D.    1360  ?-A.   D.    1417.      LAICAL    LEADER,  —  ENGLAND. 

The  man  who  lives  to  himself,  though  he  shine  ever  so  glorious  in 
life,  is  soon  lost  to  view,  leaving  no  memory  of  good  deeds  behind  him. 
The  man  who  docs  God's  work,  promotes  his  truth,  and  advances  his 
kingdom,  bequeathes  blessings  that  endure  continually.  Though  Widif 
had  died  (1384),  his  spirit  lived;  not  alone  in  the  ^'poor  priests"  taogfat 
by  him  to  preach  a  "  free  and  pure  "  gospel  according  to  **  Grod's  Lsw," 
rather  than  man's  device ;  not  alone  in  the  thousands  of  the  yeomaniy 
and  peasantry  who  gladly  received  the  Word  of  God  from  the  poor 
preachers ;  but  also  in  numerous  adherents  of  rank  and  high  position. 
knights  and  peers  of  the  realm.  For  there  were  such  who  were  assured 
that  they  could  use  their  wealth  and  influence  in  no  better  way  than  to 
help  on  a  cause  which  \va>  both  to  God's  honor  and  to  the  liberty  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation.  The  Lollards  were  at  the  same  time  Christians  who 
carcnl  eagerly  for  the  soul's  salvation,  and  patriots  who  longed  for  Eng- 
land's exaltation.  Among  the  foremost  of  the  patrons  and  defenders  of 
the  Wiclif  party,  in  the  noble  classes,  was  John  Oldcastle.  For  hit 
sympathy  with  it  he  becamt;  an  object  of  assaults,  which  at  last  brought 
a  fearful  catastrophe,  involving  this  faithful  confessor  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  in  a  horrible  death. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  nobly  born.  Yet  his  peerage  as  Baron  Cob- 
ham,  and  his  seat  and  voice  in  the  House  of  Lords,  came  to  him  in  the 
right  of  his  wife.     He  was  an  accomplished  knight,  a  brave,  able  eaptaini 
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a  gifted  courtier,  and  a  wise  counselor.  He  stood  high  in  favor  with  king 
Henry  Fourth,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1411,  intrusted  him  with  the  forces 
sent  to  assist  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  raising  the  siege  of  Paris.  But 
Oldcastle  valued  God*s  grace  above  the  king's  favors.  He  owed  his  con- 
▼ersion,  under  Gk>d,  to  Wiclif  and  his  doctrine.  His  first  j,  oonrerted 
dread  of  sin,  as  he  openly  acknowledged  in  a  trial  before  '**«>"8*^  wicUf. 
the  English  primate,  was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  Wiclif.  From  that 
time  he  resolved  to  follow  Christ,  and  promote,  as  he  was  able,  the  ^'  free 
and  pure  **  preaching  of  God's  Word.  He  attended  in  person  upon  the 
sermons  of  the  itinerant  preachers ;  he  stoutly  resisted  all  who  would 
interfere  with  them  ;  he  assisted  the  Lollards,  when  threatened  by  the 
hierarchy,  with  his  position  and  influence;  he  even  himself  sent  out 
traveling  preachers,  without  soliciting  any  episcopal  sanction. 

Such  a  man,  we  may  be  sure,  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Roman- 
ist bishops.  But  they  lacked  courage,  or  at  least  opportunity,  to  attack 
directly  a  person  so  high  in  position  and  popular  at  court.  They  began, 
therefore,  with  his  chaplain,  one  John,  who  had  preached  as  an  itinerant, 
under  his  master's  protection,  in  several  villages  of  Kent  upon  the  es- 
tates of  Oldcastle,  and  without  leave  from  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  He 
was  summoned  by  the  primate  (1410)  to  appear  before  him,  and  the 
churches  where  he  was  wont  to  preach  were  put  under  an  interdict. 

After  king  Henry  Fourth's  death  (1413),  when  his  son,  who  as  prince 
of  Wales  had  led  a  mad  career,  succeeded  him  as  Henry  Fifth,  an  attack 
was  made  directly  upon  Oldcastle.  At  first  it  referred  only  to  a  book 
in  his  possession.  By  taking  certain  offensive  passages  from  it,  which 
Oldcastle  had  no  intention  of  defending,  his  foes  turned  the  king  against 
him.  Further  charges  were  preferred  against  Oldcastle  by  the  Convo- 
cation (June  26,  1413),  which  moved  his  trial  for  fostering  error,  and 
protecting  unlicensed  itinerants.  It  was  the  counsel  of  primate  Thomas 
Arundel  that  they  first  go  to  the  king  and  lay  the  matter  before  him. 
By  this  means  Henry  Fifth  was  led  to  try  by  personal  interviews  to 
change  Oldcastle,  but  without  success.  The  latter  would  not  resign  his 
convictions,  but  held  them  fast.  At  last  (August,  1413),  a  very  severe 
rebuke  was  administered  to  him  by  the  king  at  the  castle  of  Windsor. 
Oldcastle  left  the  court,  repaired  to  his  castle  of  Cowling,  in  Kent,  and 
fortified  it.  The  king  informed  the  primate  of  his  failure,  and  called 
upon  him  to  proceed  according  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  law. 

At  once  a  written  summons  was  sent  by  the  primate  to  Cowling  cas- 
tle. No  notice  was  taken  by  Oldcastle.  A  second  summons  was  afiixed 
publicly  to  the  door  of  Rochester  Cathedral.  When  Oldcastle  did  not 
appear  within  the  time  named  therein,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  by 
the  primate  for  obstinate  disobedience,  and  again  summoned  to  answer 
the  charge  of  heresy.  Soon  after  Oldcastle  was  cast  into  the  Tower,  hav- 
ing probably  surrendered  voluntarily  to  the  king.     From  the  Tower  he 
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was  takeu  (September  23,  1413)  to  the  chapter-house  of  St  Paul's,  be- 
fore the  ardibishop  and  his  court.  He  was  promised  by  the  primate  that 
the  ban  should  bo  taken  oif  him,  and  absolution  given,  if  he  would  peti- 
tion it.  This  Ohlcastle  utterly  refused  to  do,  but  asked  permission  to 
read  his  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  in  the  English  language.  This 
confession  is  conciliatory  in  tone,  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Romish  belief.  Yet  it  is  frank  and  dignified,  bespeaking  a  spirit  of  true 
^o<lIiness,  and  of  noble,  manly  coui'age,  and  so  compels  respect  from 
t^vcry  unprejudiced  person.  It  treats  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  repent- 
ance, of  images,  and  of  pilgrimages.  The  primate,  having  counseled  with 
the  bisliops  of  London  and  Rochester,  and  several  doctors  of  theology 
and  law,  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  his  written  statement  contained 
much  that  was  good  and  orthodox.  But  he  asked  a  more  exact  and 
frank  declaration  on  certain  points,  especially  the  Lord's  Supper  and  oral 
confession.  Oldcastle  refused  all  further  explanations,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  acknowledge  papal  or  prelatic  decisions  as  biuding  in  matters 
of  doctrine. 

lie  was  led  back  to  the  Tower.  A  second  hearing  came  on  September 
'lo\.\i,  and  the  primate  again  invited  him  to  beg  for  absolution.  The  knight 
replied :  "  No,  verily,  that  I  will  not  do.  I  have  never  sinned  against 
you,  therefore  I  will  not  beg  forgiveness  of  you ! "  At  these  words  he 
knelt  down  on  the  lloor,  lifted  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and  prayed : 
Hiii  touching  **  ^  coufess  to  TIicc,  thou  cver-living  God,  that  I  have  in 
confos-ion.  ^y  weak  youth  sinned  grievously  against  Thee,  through 

pride,  anger,  wantonness,  and  unbridled  passion.  To  many  persons  have 
I  in  my  wrath  done  harm,  and  have  committed  many  other  grievooi 
sins.  Good  Lord  I  I  pray  Thee,  have  mercy."  Then  he  rose  in  tears, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  to  those  standing  near,  ^'  Look  ye,  good 
people,  look  yc ;  for  a  transgression  of  God's  law  and  his  chief  com- 
mandments they  have  never  yet  accused  me,  but  for  sake  of  their  own 
laws  and  traditions  they  treat  me  and  others  most  shamefully.  There- 
fore they  and  their  laws  shall,  according  to  God's  promise,  be  destroyed 
utterly  I" 

The  archbishop  continued  the  examination,  questioning  the  accused 
upon  his  belief,  repeating  certain  questions  which  had  been  asked  in 
writing.  The  knight  replied  with  a  candid  direct  confession  respecting 
the  Lord's  Sup])er,  auricular  confession,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
"  power  of  the  keys."  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  name  Rome  as  the  nest 
of  antichrist,  the  pope  his  head,  the  prelates,  priests,  and  regular  monks 
his  body,  the  begging  monks  his  tail.  At  one  time,  he  extended  hii 
arms  and  called  aloud  to  all  those  present,  '^  These  who  judge  and  con- 
demn me  will  mislead  you  and  drag  you  with  themselves  down  to  helL 
Beware  of  them !  '*  He  again  fell  on  his  knees,  praying  for  his  enemies 
and  persecutors.     Remaining  true  to  his  convictions  and  answering  the 
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primate  and  his  doctors  on  every  point  bravely  and  composedly,  Old- 
castle  received  sentence  from  the  court  as  follows  :  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Lord  Cobham,  as  a  pernicious  heretic  is  hereby  excommunicated,  along 
with  all  his  comrades  and  associates  in  belief,  and  is  handed  over  to  the 
civil  law." 

The  sentence  was  not  immediately  executed.  The  knight  was  given 
forty  days  for  reflection.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  he  succeeded 
io  escaping  from  the  Tower.  A  company  of  bold  Londoners,  in  a  dark 
night  (October  27-28,  1413),  went  to  the  Tower,  rescued  him,  and  took 
him  to  his  home  in  Smithfield.  There  he  remained  unmolested  for  three 
months.  The  pronounced  enemies  of  the  Lollards  have  left  us  a  story 
which  ascribes  to  the  latter  a  scheme  to  waylay  the  king  and  his  brother 
at  their  country  seat  of  Eltham.  Upon  its  discovery,  the  king  repaired 
to  Westminster.  They  then  concerted  a  night  meeting  at  St  Giles, 
near  London  (January  7,  1414),  intending  with  help  from  London  to 
put  down  king  and  lords,  prelates  and  monks ;  and  they  expected  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  to  lead  them.  But  the  king  was  ahead  of  them  in  occu- 
pying St.  Giles,  and  overwhelmed  the  mob.  Thirty-nine  were  con- 
demned, by  a  summary  process,  and  hanged  or  burned  as  traitors.  It  is 
true  there  was  a  night  insurrection  at  St.  Giles  (January  6-7).  But 
who  its  instigators  and  abettors  were,  is  utterly  unknown.  The  plot 
thought  to  be  connected  with  it  is  charged  upon  Oldcastle.  The  slight- 
est proof  of  guilt  has  never  yet  been  adduced  against  him. 

A  royal  proclamation  was  issued  against  Oldcastle  (January  11,  1414). 
He  lay  concealed  some  months,  nor  is  it  known  when  he  quitted  his 
house  in  town.  He  was  discovered  first  in  Wales,  in  1417,  and  after  a 
brave  defense  was  captured  and  brought  to  London.  His  trial  took 
place,  December  14,  1417,  before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  refused  to 
defend  himself,  commending  himself  to  God  as  the  One  to  whom  ven- 
geance belongs.  He  closed  by  saying,  "  But  with  me,  it  is  a  very  small 
thing,  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment."  The  final 
sentence  was  pronounced  that  he  be  hanged  as  a  traitor  ms  cruel  «en 
and  burned  as  a  heretic  It  was  literally  executed.  He  **°*^®* 
was  laid  on  a  cart,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  dragged  from  the 
Tower  through  the  city  to  St.  Giles's  Fields.  Then  he  was  taken  from 
the  cart^  Falling  on  his  knees  he  entreated  the  Almighty  to  forgive  his 
enemies.  Rising  he  admonished  the  crowd  of  spectators  to  keep  God's 
law  as  written  in  the  Bible,  and  to  beware  utterly  of  teachers  whose 
life  and  conduct  were  opposed  to  the  Master.  He  was  then  suspended 
by  chains  between  the  gallows.  A  fire  was  kindled  under  him,  burning 
him  slowly  to  death.  While  he  had  breath,  he  praised  God,  commend- 
ing his  soul  to  his  hands.  Thus  perished  Oldcastle,  first  of  Wiclifites, 
not  only  in  rank  and  influence,  but  in  moral  worth  and  Christian  spirit. 
His  was  a  steadfast  martyr  death,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
—  G.  L. 
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LIFE  XIII.    JOHN  HUSS. 

A.  D.    1369-A.  D.    1416.      CLERICAL    LEADER,  —  BOHEMIA. 

The  name  John  IIuss  awakes  in  us  feelings,  and  eallB  ap  images,  not 
unlike  those  evoked  by  the  name  John  Baptist.  In  spirit  we  hear  "  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness/*  The  prophet's  stern  visage  rises 
upon  our  soul.  We  think  of  the  morning  star,  the  foremuner  and  pre- 
parer of  the  way  ;  we  see  two  ages,  that  knew  hot  conflict  and  fierce  col- 
lision, one  side  against  another,  striving  for  the  victory. 

Wo  betake  ourselves  in  spirit  to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  difficolt 
to  describe  how  sad  the  churches  condition  then  seemed.  The  Lord's 
vineyard  was  a  desert ;  thorns  and  thistles  covered  it,  in  place  of  vines. 
The  priesthood  was  grown  worldly  and  even  dissolute.  The  popes,  over^ 
stepping  all  limits  in  their  assumptions,  led  lives  scandalous  and  horrible 
beyond  mezisure.  The  monkish  orders  were  following  them  in  the  way 
of  ruin.  Simony,  extortion  of  every  kind,  and  concubinage  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Church  assemblies  seemed  only  held  for  the  baccha- 
nalian orgies  that  went  with  them.  During  the  Council  of  Constance, 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  strangers  in  the  town,  and  a  great 
swarm  of  abandoned  women  among  them.  At  this  time  the  church  saw 
at  her  head  three  pretended  vicegerents  of  Christ,  instead  of  one,  alter* 
nately  excommunicating  and  cursing  each  the  others.  The  poor  people, 
designedly  chained  down  by  basest  superstitions,  fainted  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd.  Was  it  a  wonder,  when  a  part  of  them,  casting  aside  all  re- 
straints of  chastity  and  morality,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  corrupt 
leaders,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  every  vice,  if  the  other  and  nobler 
portion,  in  sore  need  of  the  bread  and  water  of  life,  gave  vent  to  loud 
and  still  louder  demands  for  the  church's  reformation,  in  head  and  in 
members  ?  Already  have  met  us  eminent  representatives  of  this  desire 
for  a  new  birth  of  all  Christendom.  They  differed  certainly  in  their  vis- 
ion of  tlu'ir  object.  In  Italy,  those  princes  among  poets,  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch ;  in  England,  Wiclif  and  his  numerous  adherents;  in  GrermanVi 
the  so-culled  **  Friends  of  God,  '*  who,  with  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Life  "  in  the  Netherlands,  wrought  in  quiet,  reforming  first  them- 
selves. These  all  were  preparing  the  new  future  for  the  church,  but  in 
The  church  in  advance  of  all  of  them  was  the  Moravian-Bohemian  church. 
iiohtiiiia.  Jt  Ij^j  been  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the  help  of 

those  excellent  evangelists  Cyril  and  Methodius,  in  well-nigh  apostolic 
purity.  Only  after  centuries  of  continued  conflict  did  it  submit  to  Rome. 
And  now  it  burned  with  longing  for  a  return  to  its  ancient  position  and 
customs.  One  of  the  Hrst  pillars  and  champions  of  this  reforming  tend- 
ency was  John  of  Milic,  archdeacon  of  Prague.    Clad  in  coarse  garmentSi 
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be  went  of  his  own  accord  as  a  traveling  preacher,  his  soul  on  fire  at  the 
unexampled  spiritual  destitution  of  the  people.  Through  his  earnest 
words  he  so  transformed  a  part  of  Prague  inhabited  by  abandoned  women 
and  named  **  Little  Venice/'  that  it  became  a  centre  of  genuine  piety  and 
was  called  **  Little  Jerusalem."  Like  another  Samuel,  he  set  up  a  school 
of  the  prophets,  and  gathered  two  or  three  hundred  young  men  in  an  as- 
sociation, training  them  without  charge,  as  preachers  of  a  pure  gospel. 
Before  this  he  had,  as  Luther's  forerunner,  affixed  on  the  gates  of  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome,  upon  a  visit  thither,  a  notice  that  on  a  certain  day  he 
would  expose  the  antichrist  rising  within  the  church,  and  warn  men 
against  him.  John  of  Milic  was  joined  by  a  kindred  mind  in  Conrad  of 
Waldhausen,  a  German  hailing  from  Austria,  who  in  Vienna  first,  and 
now  in  Prague,  took  the  field  with  all  his  might  against  the  hollow  lip- 
service  of  the  church.  lie  acknowledged  those  only  as  God's  children 
who  were  moved  by  God's  Spirit.  He  made  successful  war  on  the  corrupt 
orders  of  the  "  Begging  Friars,"  "  leaky  vessels,"  he  called  them,  who 
still  possessed  great  popularity  and  infiuence.  Still  a  third  in  this  band 
of  faithful  witnesses  was  Matthias  of  Janow.  Less  practical  than  the 
others,  he  sought  to  employ  the  lever  of  science  upon  the  degraded  church. 
His  writings  reveal  the  germs  of  the  principles  that  afterwards  were  un- 
folded in  the  Grerman  Reformation.  The  sufficiency  of  a  crucified  Christ 
received  by  ikith,  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  universal  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and  their  direct  com- 
mnnion  with  Christ,  were  with  him  familiar  ideas.  His  clear  perception 
of  faith,  as  a  new  life  producing  from  its  very  nature  every  Christian 
virtue  as  its  blossom  and  fruit,  made  him  an  inveterate  foe  of  the  false 
priests  and  mechanical  services  of  the  church. 

Nourished  upon  the  food  of  these  three  mighty  men,  influenced  as  they 
were  by  the  thoughts  of  the  English  Wiclif,  yet  with  an  originality  and 
fertility  all  their  own,  John  Huss  grew  up.  In  earnestness,  zeal,  and 
learning,  he  was  their  equal.  He  was  their  superior  as  a  reformer  affect- 
ing the  popular  life.  John  Huss  —  his  name  sounds  like  a  trumpet  call 
to  repentance  [which  is,  in  the  German,  Buss]  —  was  bom  j^j^  nxisa'a 
in  the  little  hamlet  of  Husinec  in  Bohemia,  of  poor  and  Jo^^- 
lowly  parents.  In  their  humble  cottage  he  breathed  from  infancy  the 
atmosphere  of  an  enlightened  piety.  In  his  mother,  widowed  in  early 
life,  he  found  his  especial  guide  in  the  way  of  godliness.  She  was,  with- 
out knowing  it,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  to  her  child.  She  gave  him  in  the 
cradle  to  God's  service.  With  tears  and  prayers  she  herself  took  him, 
in  time,  to  the  high  school  in  Prague.  Two  parties  were  there  warring 
with  one  another  :  the  high-church,  headed  by  Grerman  doctors,  and  the 
reformed,  under  the  advanced  Bohemian  theologians.  Huss,  influenced 
by  his  mother,  chose  his  teachers  from  the  latter,  studying  his  Bible  with 
avidity  and  thoroughness,  and  absorbing  himself  in  the  fathers,  especially 
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Augustine.     In  139G  he  received  his  Master's  degree,  and  gave  lect- 
ures.     In  1401  he  >vas  appointed  preacher  to  the  Bethlehem  chapel. 
This  was  a  church  endowed  by  two  citizens,  with  the  express  provision 
that  there  '^  the  poor  should  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  in  their 
own  tongue."     His  vocation  there  soon  l^d  him  to  see  the  religious  des- 
titution of  the  neglected  people  and  the  unexampled  degradation  and 
world] iuess  of  the  clergy.     His  anger  waxed  hot,  like  that  of  Moses,  the 
servant  of  God,  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount  and  saw  the  golden 
calf  and  the  dancing.    His  sermons,  springing  from  deepest  conviction,  in- 
sisted on  reform  and  holiness  of  life.     His  example  added  enforcement, 
perfected  as  it  was,  step  by  step,  in  the  fear  of  God.     His  pity,  breathing 
through  liis  words,  moved  the  people.    His  glowing  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  church  impressed  them  in  a  way  till  then  unknown.     He 
soon  had  a  congregation  numbering  thousands.     So  long  as  he  confined 
himself  to  lashing  the  sins  of  laymen,  high  and  low,  he  was  let  alone  by 
his  clerical   superiors.     It  gratified  the  archbishop,  Ibynec  of  Hasen- 
burg,  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  without  religious  convictions,  to  see 
Huss  enter  tlic  field  against  the  gross  corruptions  and  superstitions  of  the 
times.     AVhen,  however,  Huss  ventured  to  tell  the  clergy  their  sins  and 
exhort  them  to  practice  poverty,  8elf-<lenial,  and  the  crucifying  of  the  flesh 
with  its  affections  and  lusts,  to  preach  to  them,  like  Paul  to  Felix,  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  then  a  change  occurred. 
His  noble  patron  turned  to  be  his  worst  enemy  and  adversary. 

In  l'i08  came  an  event  that  greatly  increased  the  reform  agitation  in 
Bohemia.  The  foreigners  in  Prague  University,  mostly  high-church,  and 
opposed  to  the  new  theological  tendencies,  were  suddenly  deprived  of  their 
ascendency  over  the  Bohemians.  By  virtue  of  an  edict  of  king  Wences- 
laus,  a  single  vote  was  given  them  in  all  university  questions,  against  three 
to  the  Bohemians.  [Before  they  had  three,  the  Bohemians  one.  —  Ed.] 
This  created  ill  feeling,  and  sent  the  German  professors  and  students, 
many  thousands  in  number,  away  from  Prague,  and  to  their  own  land, 
where,  it  may  be  noted,  they  gave  rise  to  the  University  of  Leipsic  The 
Bohemian  party  was  now  dominant  in  Prague,  and  elected  Huss  rector  of 
their  university.  Hitherto  kept  together  by  national  interests,  it  now  di- 
vided. Two  parties  formed.  The  religious  and  ecclesiastical  questions, 
till  now  kept  in  the  background,  became  of  the  utmost  importance.  In- 
stead of  his  absent  German  opponents,  Huss  all  at  once  beheld  a  great 
array  of  those  once  his  friends,  marshaled  against  him.  He  heard  him- 
self called  heretic,  and  accused  of  perfidy  in  that  by  influencing  the  king 
he  had  brought  about  the  present  deserted  condition  of  the  university. 

From  every  side  the  storm  burst  upon  Huss  and  his  associates.  He 
Hum  attacke.1  ^^^^  accuscd  by  the  pricsts  to  the  archbishop.  He  stirred 
by  the  iMipistx.  yp^  ^ijgy  gjjjj^  ^]^^  people  against  them ;  he  preached  con- 
tempt of  the  church  and  her  penances ;  he  called  Rome  the  seat  of  anti- 
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Christ ;  he  declared  every  priest  that  asked  money  for  administeriDg  the 
facraments  a  heretic ;  and  he  praised  the  heretic  Wiclif,  and  pronounced 
him  blessed.  Immediately  an  investigation  was  set  on  foot  against  him. 
At  the  archbishop's  instigation  a  papal  bull  soon  appeared,  which, 
among  other  matters,  ordered  all  priests  that  held  Wicllf  s  heresies  to  be 
taken  in  custody,  and  strictly  forbade  all  preaching  in  private  chapels. 
At  once  the  archbishop  sought  to  put  the  bull  into  execution,  notwith- 
standing the  king,  upon  petition  of  the  university,  had  interposed  his 
veto.  By  his  orders,  two  hundred  volumes  were  committed  to  the  6ames 
in  his  palace,  among  them  Wiclifs  works,  and  those  of  Milic  and  others. 
This  auto-da-fe  served  only  to  create  more  enthusiasm  in  Bohemia  for 
Wiclif  and  men  of  his  spirit.  Huss  made  appeal  to  pope  John  Twenty- 
third,  in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  paper,  in  which  he  declared  him- 
self willing  and  ready  to  recant  heartily,  if  convinced  of  error  out  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Nor  could  there  be  justly  laid  to  him,  with  his  practical 
torn  and  mode  of  working,  any  direct  attack  on  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
church.  That  these  tenets  were  opposed  to  the  Bible  was  not  yet  clear 
to  him.  The  tradition  of  the  church  seemed  to  him  '^  the  historical  un- 
folding of  her  life,  in  accordance  with  Scripture  truth."  His  great  thought 
was  the  removing  of  abuses  and  deformities,  and  above  all,  the  regener- 
ating of  religious  life.  In  his  effort  for  this,  he  was  certainly  guided  by 
principles  tending  to  reforms  beyond  what  he  thought  of.  For  if,  as  he 
believed,  Holy  Scripture  is,  in  the  last  instance,  the  decisive  authority ; 
if  the  true  church  is  wherever  the  Spirit  of  Grod  rules  men's  hearts ;  if 
every  believer  has  immediate  access  to  Christ,  and  needs  no  intervention 
of  man  ;  if  absolution  belongs  to  the  priest  in  a  restricted  way  only,  — 
then  Romanism  falls.  It  did  not  help  Huss  with  Rome,  in  the  least,  that 
be  asserted,  as  a  good  Catholic,  his  faith  in  transubstantiation,  in  the  in- 
tercession of  saints,  in  the  necessity  and  holiness  of  celibacy,  and  what- 
ever else  he  believed ;  nor  that  he  had  never  thought  of  laying  a  violent 
band  on  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  church,  which  he  would  clear 
only  from  foreign  ingredients.  He  received  sentence  of  excommunication 
and  interdict  in  its  most  terrible  form.  He  must  be  delivered  up.  The 
Bethlehem  church  must  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  in  no  place  that  of- 
fered him  a  refuge  must  the  sacrament  be  administered  or  Christian 
burial  bestowed. 

At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  king,  who  foresaw  that  Huss's  persecu- 
tion would  cause  serious  disturbance  in  the  land,  the  latter,  after  he  had 
first  appealed  from  the  Romish  See  to  Christ,  his  great  High  Priest, 
voluntarily  banished  himself  from  Prague  and  his  flock.  Shelter  and  pro- 
tection were  given  him  heartily  by  the  knights  in  their  castles.  Thence 
he  unremittingly  cheered  his  people  and  fellow-believers,  in  glorious 
Christian  letters,  along  the  pathway  of  truth.  Meanwhile  approached 
November  of  the  year  1414,  when  was  convoked,  by  pope  John  Twenty- 
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third  and  the  emperor  Sigismund,  a  general  council  at  Constance,  *^  for 
the  restoration  of  the  church's  unity,  and  her  reformation  in  head  and 
members/*  Here  the  proceedings  against  Huss  most  needs  come  to  an 
Hum  1(008  to  issuc.  Under  the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct  from  the  em- 
c'oubtanco.  peror,  which  assured  him  secure  escort  there  and  back,  tluss, 

on  October  11th  of  that  year,  courageously  set  out  for  Constance.  In 
his  answer  to  the  emperor  he  said,  among  other  things,  "  I  will  humbly 
venture  my  life  under  the  protection  of  the  safe-conduct  of  your  majesty, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Most  High  will  appear  at  the  council.**  Huss 
had  for  companions  the  faithful  knights  AVenzel  of  Duba  and  John  of 
Chlum,  as  also  the  latter's  secretary  and  the  deputy  of  Prague  University, 
the  pastor,  John  Cardinal  of  Keinstein,  all  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
him.  His  journey  through  Germany  was,  in  places,  like  a  triumphal 
march,  for  there  were  not  wanting  thousands  among  the  people  who  with 
patient  waiting  longed  for  a  reformation  of  the  church.  On  November 
od  he  reached  his  destination.  His  bitterest  opponents  in  Bohemia  had 
prece<led  him ;  'with  the  rest,  Palec,  who,  directly  after  his  arrival,  in  a 
paper  i)asted  on  the  church  doors,  hod  denounced  Huss  as  the  most  stub- 
born of  heretics.  During  the  first  four  weeks  nothing  was  done  in  our 
friend's  aflairs.  He  thus  h:ul  ample  time  to  prepare  for  his  approach- 
ing examination.  On  November  28th  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  by  order  of  the  pope,  in  the  face  of  a  protest,  made  by  the 
kniglit  of  Chlum,  and  based  on  the  imperial  safe-conduct.  Soon  after  he 
was  hurried  away  to  a  Dominican  monastery  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  thrown  into  a  disgusting  cell,  close  to  a  sewer,  and  filled  with  poison- 
ous odors.  At  the  intercession  of  the  knight  of  Chlum,  the  emperor  in- 
dignantly demanded  the  liberation  of  his  ward,  but  in  vain.  So  great 
was  his  dread  of  the  church  power  tliat  he  failed  to  persist  in  his  demand. 
When  tlu^  poor  prisoner  fell  seriously  ill,  a  somewhat  more  airy  room  in 
the  convent  was  assigned  him.  He  was  again  taken  ill,  but  met  with  lit- 
tle consideration  from  his  adversaries.  They  intruded  themselves  upon 
him  almost  daily,  and  visited  him  witli  the  sharpest  reproaches. 

On  ^larch  21,  1415,  pope  John  lied  to  escape  the  indictment  against 
him  for  his  disreputable  life.  Huss  lost,  at  that  time,  his  jailer,  who  had 
actually  grown  fond  of  him,  and  tended  him  faithfully.  His  daily  sup- 
I)lics  were  interrupted.  He  feared  that  the  pope's  seneschal,  who  was 
with  his  master  at  Schaffhausen,  purposed  to  take  him  with  him.  He 
hastened  to  communicate  his  anxiety  to  Von  Chlum,  who  again  appealed 
to  the  emperor  on  behalf  of  his  friend.  After  advising  with  his  coun- 
cil, Sigibmund  came  to  no  better  resolve  than  to  give  the  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Constance.  By  him,  Huss  was  taken  to 
the  castle  of  Gottlieben,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  so 
chained  up  by  day  that  he  could  scarcely  move,  and  by  night  in  bed  was 
tied  to  a  post  by  his  hands.     '*  Now,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "I  hepa 
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truly  to  undersiand  the  Psalms,  truly  to  pray,  truly  to  realize  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  martyrs ;  as  saith  the  prophet  Esaias,  ^  Vexation 
shall  make  you  understaud  doctrine.' "  After  the  1st  of  June  he  was 
taken  from  his  gloomy  cell,  where  he  gave  place  to  pope  John,  who  by 
this  time  was  deposed,  and  carried  back  to  Constance  and  confined  in 
the  Franciscan  monastery.  Here  he  underwent  his  first  his  trial  by  the 
examination  before  the  assembled  council.  His  writings  council, 
were  brought  against  him,  and  out  of  them  a  list  of  charges  presented. 
With  steadfast  appeal  to  God's  Word  and  the  church's  teachings,  he  made 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  reply.  His  opponents,  having  no  answer, 
raised  only  a  wild  uproar.  They  accepted  it  as  a  happy  escape  from  a 
difficult  situation,  when  the  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  the  session  be- 
cause order  could  not  be  restored,  and  to  appoint  a  second  hearing  on 
the  7th  of  the  same  month. 

The  7th  of  June  arrived.  Sigismund  was  present  in  person  at  the 
council.  Huss's  faithful  friends,  the  Bohemian  knights,  were  present 
also.  The  first  subject  was  tran substantiation.  Huss  could  with  justice 
call  all  present  to  witness  that  he  had  ever  taught  this  doctrine.  He 
had  laid  great  stress  upon  worthily  partaking  of  the  sacrament.  He 
was  then  accused  of  having  disseminated  the  errors  of  Wiclif.  With 
a  good  conscience  he  could  assert,  "  I  have  not  taught  the  errors  of 
Wiclif,  or  of  any  other.  K  Wiclif  taught  errors  in  England,  that  is 
the  affair  of  England,  not  ours."  He  was  further  charged  with  having 
appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  pope  to  that  of  Christ.  Huss  gladly 
acknowledged  this.  He  added  that  there  could  be  no  more  just  or  ef- 
fectual appeal  than  to  Him  who  one  day  would  pass  final  judgment  on 
us  all.  The  assembly  met  this  saying  with  derisive  laughter.  Finally, 
in  accordance  with  Romish  tactics,  Huss  was  made  an  object  of  political 
suspicion,  as  a  popular  agitator  and  a  revolutionist.  It  cost  him  little 
trouble  to  clear  himself  of  this  charge.  "  But  did  I  not  hear  you  say," 
exclaimed  cardinal  D'Ailly,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  his  remark  might 
reach  the  ear  of  the  emperor,  "  that  had  you  not  chosen  to  come  to  Con- 
stance, neither  king  nor  emperor  could  have  forced  you  to  do  so."  Huss 
replied,  "  I  said  that  had  I  not  wished  to  come  hither,  I  might  easily 
have  remained  concealed  in  a  safe  retreat,  for  so  many  knights,  kindly 
disposed  towards  me,  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  shelter  me  within 
the  walls  of  their  castles."  "  Behold  the  audacity  of  the  man,"  screamed 
the  caixlinal ;  and  a  murmur  of  displeasure  was  heard  through  the  as- 
sembly. Whereupon  the  noble  knight  of  Chlum  rose,  confirmed  Huss's 
assertion,  and  bore  the  brunt  for  him  bravely.  This  occurrence,  how- 
ever, made  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  emperor.  Addressing 
the  council,  Sigismund  thanked  the  prelates  for  making  good  their  prom- 
ise to  Huss,  that  he  should  freely  defend  himself  before  the  council, 
adding  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  emperor  was  by  no  means  justi- 
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third  and  the  emperor  Sigismund,  a  general  coandl  at  Constance,  *^fi>r 
the  restoratiou  of  the  church's  unity,  and  her  reformation  in  head  and 
memhers/*  Here  the  proceedings  against  Huss  must  needs  come  to  an 
Hum  fro4>R  to  issue.  Under  the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct  firom  the  em- 
Constance.  peror,  which  assured  him  secure  escort  there  and  back,  Hnsa, 

on  October  11th  of  that  year,  courageously  set  out  for  Constance.  In 
his  answer  to  the  emperor  he  said,  among  other  things,  "  I  will  humbly 
venture  my  life  under  the  protection  of  the  safe-conduct  of  your  majesty, 
and  with  tiie  aid  of  the  Most  High  will  appear  at  the  council.**  Huss 
had  for  companions  the  faithful  kniglits  Wenzel  of  Duba  and  John  of 
Chlum,  as  also  the  latter's  secretary  and  the  deputy  of  Prague  University, 
the  pastor,  John  Cardinal  of  Keinstein,  all  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
him.  His  journey  through  Germany  was,  in  places,  like  a  triumphal 
march,  for  tliere  were  not  wanting  thousands  among  the  people  who  with 
patient  waiting  longed  for  a  reformation  of  the  church.  On  November 
od  he  reached  his  destination.  His  bitterest  opponents  in  Bohemia  had 
preceded  him ;  'with  the  rest,  Palec,  who,  directly  after  his  arrival,  in  a 
paper  pasted  on  the  church  doors,  had  denounced  Huss  as  the  most  stub- 
born of  heretics.  During  the  lirst  four  weeks  nothing  was  done  in  our 
friend's  alTairs.  He  thus  had  ample  time  to  prepare  for  his  approach- 
ing examination.  On  November  2dth  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  by  order  of  the  pope,  in  the  face  of  a  protest,  made  by  the 
kniglit  of  Clilum,  and  based  on  tiie  imperial  safe-conduct.  Soon  after  he 
was  hurried  away  to  a  Dominican  monastery  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  thrown  into  a  disgusting  cell,  close  to  a  sewer,  and  filled  with  poison- 
ous odors.  At  the  intercession  of  the  knight  of  Chlum,  the  emperor  in- 
dignantly demanded  the  liberation  of  his  ward,  but  in  vain.  So  great 
was  his  dread  of  the  church  power  that  he  failed  to  persist  in  his  demand. 
When  tli(i  poor  prisoner  fell  seriously  ill,  a  somewhat  more  airy  room  in 
the  convent  was  assigned  him.  He  was  again  taken  ill,  but  met  with  lit- 
tle consideration  from  his  adversaries.  They  intruded  themselves  upon 
him  almost  daily,  and  visited  Iiim  with  the  sharpest  reproaches. 

On  JNIareh  21,  1415,  poi)e  John  iied  to  escape  the  indictment  against 
him  for  his  <lisreputable  life.  Huss  lost,  at  that  time,  his  jailer,  who  had 
actually  grown  fond  of  him,  and  tended  him  faithfully.  His  daily  sup- 
l)lies  were  interrupted.  He  feared  that  the  pope's  seneschal,  who  was 
with  his  master  at  Schaffhausen,  purposed  to  take  him  with  him.  He 
hastened  to  communic;ite  his  anxiety  to  Von  Chlum,  who  again  appealed 
to  the  emperor  on  behalf  of  his  friend.  After  advising  with  his  coun- 
cil, Sigi&mund  came  to  no  better  resolve  than  to  give  the  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Constance.  By  him,  Huss  was  taken  to 
the  castle  of  Gottlieben,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  so 
chained  up  by  day  that  he  could  scarcely  move,  and  by  night  in  bed  was 
tied  to  a  post  by  his  hands.     "  Now,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  I  begin 
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truly  to  understand  the  Psalms,  truly  to  pray,  truly  to  realize  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  martyrs;  as  saith  the  prophet  Esaias,  'Vexation 
shall  make  you  understand  doctrine.' ''  After  the  Ist  of  June  he  was 
taken  from  his  gloomy  cell,  where  he  gave  place  to  pope  John,  who  by 
this  time  was  deposed,  and  carried  back  to  Constance  and  confined  in 
the  Franciscan  monastery.  Here  he  underwent  his  first  hi*  trial  by  the 
examination  before  the  assembled  council.  His  writings  ^oimcu. 
were  brought  against  him,  and  out  of  them  a  list  of  charges  presented. 
With  steadfast  appeal  to  God's  Word  and  the  church's  teachings,  he  made 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  reply.  His  opponents,  having  no  answer, 
raised  only  a  wild  uproar.  They  accepted  it  as  a  happy  escape  from  a 
difficult  situation,  when  the  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  the  session  be- 
cause order  could  not  be  restored,  and  to  appoint  a  second  hearing  on 
the  7th  of  the  same  month. 

The  7th  of  June  arrived.  Sigismund  was  present  in  person  at  the 
council.  Huss's  faithful  friends,  the  Bohemian  knights,  were  present 
also.  The  first  subject  was  transubstantiation.  Huss  could  with  justice 
call  all  present  to  witness  that  he  had  ever  taught  tbis  doctrine.  He 
had  laid  great  stress  upon  worthily  partaking  of  the  sacrament.  He 
was  then  accused  of  having  disseminated  the  errors  of  Wiclif.  With 
a  good  conscience  he  could  assert,  "  I  have  not  taught  the  errors  of 
Wiclif,  or  of  any  other.  If  Wiclif  taught  errors  in  England,  that  is 
the  affair  of  England,  not  ours."  He  was  further  charged  with  having 
appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  pope  to  that  of  Christ.  Huss  gladly 
acknowledged  this.  He  added  that  there  could  be  no  more  just  or  ef- 
fectual appeal  than  to  Him  who  one  day  would  pass  final  judgment  on 
us  all.  The  assembly  met  this  saying  with  derisive  laughter.  Finally, 
in  accordance  with  Romish  tactics,  Huss  was  made  an  object  of  political 
suspicion,  as  a  popular  agitator  and  a  revolutionist.  It  cost  him  little 
trouble  to  clear  himself  of  this  charge.  "  But  did  I  not  hear  you  say," 
exclaimed  cardinal  D'Ailly,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  his  remark  might 
reach  the  ear  of  the  emperor,  "  that  had  you  not  chosen  to  come  to  Con- 
stance, neither  king  nor  emperor  could  have  forced  you  to  do  so."  Huss 
replied,  "  I  said  that  had  I  not  wished  to  come  hither,  I  might  easily 
have  remained  concealed  in  a  safe  retreat,  for  so  many  knights,  kindly 
disposed  towards  me,  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  shelter  me  within 
the  walls  of  their  castles."  "  Behold  the  audacity  of  the  man,"  screamed 
the  cardinal ;  and  a  murmur  of  displeasure  was  heard  through  the  as- 
sembly. Whereupon  the  noble  knight  of  Chlum  rose,  confirmed  Huss's 
assertion,  and  bore  the  brunt  for  him  bravely.  This  occurrence,  how- 
ever, made  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  emperor.  Addressing 
the  council,  Sigismund  thanked  the  prelates  for  making  good  their  prom- 
ise to  Huss,  that  he  should  freely  defend  himself  before  the  council, 
adding  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  emperor  was  by  no  means  justi- 
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fied  in  taking  under  his  protection  a  heretic  or  one  suspected  of  heresy. 
He  therefore  would  strongly  advise  IIuss  that  he  should  maiutain  noth- 
ing stubbornly,  but  submit  himself  with  due  obedieuce  to  the  authority 
of  the  council  on  all  those  points  that  had  been  urged  against  him,  and 
proven  by  trusty  witnesses.  If  not^  the  leaders  of  the  ooundl  knew 
well  what  to  do  with  him.  Nor  would  he,  the  emperor,  take  an  errorist 
into  his  protection,  but  would  rather,  with  that  hand  of  his,  prepare  the 
funenil  pile,  than  allow  him  stubbornly  to  continue  as  hitherto.  Whereat 
IIuss,  thanking  the  emperor  first  for  the  safe-conduct  pledged  him,  said, 
^^  I  c^ill  God  to  witness  that  it  was  never  in  my  thought  to  maintiUQ 
aught  with  stubbornness,  but  that  I  came  hither  voluntarily,  witli  the 
resolve  unhesitatingly  to  change  my  opinion,  if  I  were  taught  anything 
better."  IIuss  was  then  given  over  to  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Riga, 
and  led  back  to  his  prison. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Huss  was  for  the  third  time  cited  before  the  coiin- 
iiis  third  hear-  ^^^  **"^  ^^  possible  moro  severely  harassed  than  before. 
*"^-  Especial  offense  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  remark, 

in  one  of  his  works,  that  a  king,  pope,  or  bishop,  living  in  mortal  sin, 
ceased  to  be  a  king,  pope,  or  bishop.  They  interpreted  this  assertion 
as  if  he  would  make  it  depend  on  the  character  of  the  holders  of  offices 
and  dignities,  whether  they  should  be  tolerated  in  them  or  not.  The 
emperor  was  greatly  irritated  at  the  expression.  "There  is  no  man 
without  r^in,"  he  cried,  with  a  tone  and  look  of  deep  displeasure.  Huss 
replied  that  he  had  never  expected  that  what  he  had  spoken  in  an  inter- 
rogative way  would  be  taken  didactically  or  legally.  He  simply  wished 
to  express  what  his  ideal  was  of  a  true  king,  pope,  or  bishop.  His  vin- 
dication was  rejected  with  scorn.  The  celebrated  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  the  renowned  jurist,  Gerson,  was  especially  severe  upon 
the  ]>risoner,  taking  «his  stand  on  the  letter  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
Remarking  that  he  could  not  engage  in  the  investigation  of  the  sense  in 
which  IIuss  had  intended  this  or  that,  he  expressed  the  opinion,  with 
signilicant  look,  that  when  errors  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  all  dvil 
order  were  proclaimed,  as  by  Huss,  nothing  was  left  save  that  the  sec- 
ular power  should  reflect  that  it  did  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain.  Tht 
invitation  was  renewed  to  Huss  to  recant  and  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  council.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  recant  what  he  had  never 
taught ;  and  what  he  had  taught  could  neither  from  Scripture  nor  from 
the  church's  teachings  be  proven  erroneous.  Thoroughly  exhausted  by 
these  fruitless  discussions,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  charges,  and  to  hear  his  complete  refutaUons  treated 
with  laughter  and  derision,  he  at  last,  in  imitation  of  his  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, answered  nothing,  and  was  led  back  to  prison.  At  this  instant  the 
high-spirited  knight  of  Chlum  pressed  up  to  him,  and  greeted  him.  Pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  prophet-like  bearing  of  the  man  he  loved,  as  well 
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as  by  his  admirable  defense,  he  pressed  his  hand  in  a  way  that  said  more 
than  words  could  have  done.  ^'  Oh,  what  joy,"  wrote  Huss  soon  after 
to  his  friends,  ^'  did  this  pressure  of  the  hand  from  Sir  John  give  me : 
lor  he  did  not  shun  to  extend  his  hand  to  me  in  my  fetters,  me  pitiable, 
me  rejected  and  abandoned  as  a  heretic  by  all." 

After  Huss  knew  that  the  emperor  was  fully  set  against  him,  he  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  that  he  had  to  expect  every  day  and  hour 
his  death  sentence.  His  letters,  penned  at  this  time  to  his  kinsmen  in 
belief,  breathe  the  most  childlike  resignation,  and  brave,  glad,  constant 
fiuth.  Wishing  to  confess  before  leaving  the  world,  he  asked  that  his 
bitterest  foe,  Palec,  or  some  other,  might  be  his  confessor.  A  doctor 
of  theology,  a  monk,  was  sent  him,  who,  after  listening  to  his  confession, 
with  emotion  and  deep  compassion,  unhesitatingly  granted  him  full  and 
unconditional  absolution,  though  Huss  was  constrained  to  refuse  his  well 
meant  entreaties  to  him  to  recant 

The  9th  of  July,  Huss  was  again  led  before  the  council.  The  assembly 
presented  a  more  solemn  aspect  than  ever  before.  The  em-  ^ij  fouth  and 
peror,  arrayed  in  his  imperial  insignia,  and  surrounded  by  his  ^*  hearing, 
princes,  sat  upon  the  throne.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  pillar  from 
which  hung  priestly  garments  which  Huss  was  to  put  on  previous  to  the 
act  of  degradation.  Once  more  the  accusation  against  him  was  read ;  he 
was  declared  Wiclif  s  disciple.  He  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  peremp- 
torily commanded  to  be  silent.  He  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed :  ^^  0 
Lord  Christ,  whose  Word  is  openly  despised  by  this  council,  I  appeal  once 
more  unto  Thee,  as  Thou,  when  afflicted  by  thine  enemies,  appealedst  unto 
thy  Father,  and  consignedst  thy  cause  to  the  Righteous  Judge,  that  we, 
when  oppressed  py  wrong,  might  follow  thine  example,  and  take  refuge 
with  Thee."  He  made  reply  to  a  charge  against  him  that  he  had  said 
mass  while  under  excommunication.  He  added  an  allusion  to  the  safe- 
conduct  given  him,  and  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  emperor.  A  deep  blush 
reddened  the  face  of  Sigismund.  When  sentence  was  finally  passed 
upon  him,  he  prayed,  kneeling  down:  ^^0  Lord  Christ,  forgive  mine 
adversaries.  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  been  accused  falsely  by  them ; 
and  that  lying  witnesses  and  calumnies  have  been  brought  against  me. 
Forgive  them  for  thy  great  mercy's  sake."  This  honest  outburst  of 
love  to  his  enemies  was  met  by  the  loud  derision  of  many  in  the  assem- 
bly. The  act  of  deposing  him  from  clerical  office  was  then  inaugurated, 
seven  bishops  taking  part  They  first  dad  him  in  priestly  robes.  There 
came  to  him  the  image  of  his  Saviour  in  the  purple  robe  and  the  crown 
of  thorns.  They  asked  him  once  more  to  recant  ^^  How  can  I  recant," 
he  replied,  '^  when  I  am  innocent  ? "  They  stripped  off  his  body  the 
several  parts  of  his  vestments  with  forms  of  imprecations.  At  the  words, 
*'  We  deprive  thee,  thou  accursed  Judas,  of  the  cup  of  salvation,"  as 

they  took  the  chalice  from  his  hands,  he  exclaimed,  ^^My  trust  is  in 

17 
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God  my  Father,  and  in  mj  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  will  not  take 
this  cup  of  salvation  from  me.     I  hope,  indeed,  to  drink  it  this  daj,  with 
Him,  iu  his  kingdom."     When  the  cap  painted  over  with  devils  and  in- 
scribed *•  Ileresiarch"  —  arch  heretic  —  was  put  on  his  brow,  he  mut- 
mured,  ^*  IVIy  Lord  Jesus  wore  for  my  sake  a  crown  of  thorns ;  shall  I 
not  wear  this  Hgliter  disgrace  for  the  sake  of  Him?     I  will,  indeed, and 
that  riglit  gladly.**     '*  And  thus  we  deliver  thy  soul  unto  Satan,"  contiD- 
ued  the  bishops.    *'  And  I,"  said  he,  with  eyes  turned  to  heaven,  '<  oommit 
into  thy  hands,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  sonl  Thou  hast  redeemed." 

IIuss  was  now,  as  one  cut  off  from  the  church,  given  over  to  the  Kt- 
ular  power.     By  the  emperor's  order  he  was  delivered,  by  duke  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  to  the  officers  of  justice.     When  he  was  led  by 
them  past  the  church  doors,  to  see  his  books  burned,  he 
could  not  withhold  a  pitying  smile. .   Reaching  the  place  of  ezecotioo, 
he  kut'eled  down  and  uttereil  several  Psalms,  and  with  especial  emphasis 
the  fifty-first  and  thirty-lirst.     Repeatedly  he  uttered  the  words,  ^  Into 
thine  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."     '*  Wliat  has  he  done?"  the  assem- 
bled multitude  was  heard  asking;  ^'he  speaks  and  prays  so  fervently!" 
Bidden  st^md  up  from  prayer,  by  the  executioner,  he  cried  with  strong 
voice,  **  Lord  J(»sus  Christ,  stand  now  by  me,  that  by  thine  help  I  may 
endure  with   manful,  steadfast  soul  this  cruel  and  shameful  death  to 
which  I  am  condemned  because  I  preached  thy  Word."     Having  heart- 
ily thanked  his  jailers  for  their  kind  treatment,  and  once  more  witnessed 
to  the  people  that  he  suffered  death  for  nothing  save  preaching  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  he  ascended  the  funeral  pile  with  heroic  composure,  and 
gently  as  a  lamb  submitted  to  the  chaining  of  his  neck  and  body  to  the 
stake,  saying,  ''  Gladly  do  I  bear  these  chains  for  Christ's  sake,  who  hath 
borne  a  far  heavier  burden  for  me."     At  this  instant,  the  lord  marshal. 
Von  Pappenheini,  gallojjcd  up  to  him,  and  held  out  a  sure  promise  of 
panlon  and  safety  if  he  would  recant.     "  What  errors  can  I  recant,  when 
I  am  conscious  of  no  error  ?     The  tilings  falsely  charged  against  me  I 
know  well  never  entered  my  thoughts,  much  less  were  preached  by  me. 
The  great  object  of  my  teaching,  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins  to 
mankind,  according  to  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Fathers,  I  am  ready  to  die  for,  with  joyful  heart." 
The  fagots  were  set  on  fire.     lIuss  began,  with  clear  voice,  singing, 
"  J(^sus,  thou  Son  of  the  living  Go<l,  have  mercy  upon  me."     For  the 
third  time  he  opened  his  lips,  with  this  ejaculation,  when  the  flames, 
blown  in  by  the  wind,  choked  his  voice.     But  his  lips  were  for  a  long 
time  seen  moving  in  prayer.     At  last  his  head  sank ;  in  peace  he  entered 
the   church  triumphant.      The  revengeful   hate  of  the  demon-inspired 
])riestItood  was  not  yet  cooled:  they  took  the  ashes  of  the  immolated 
martyr  and  threw  them  into  the  Rhine  waters,  that  nothing  should  be 
left  of  him  to  contaminate. 
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Thus  quitted  the  battle-field  the  man  of  whom,  a  century  afterwards, 
it  was  well  said  by  him  who  in  Grermany  completed  the  work,  "  Out  of 
John  Huss's  blood,  the  gospel  we  now  have  was  bom."  His  murderers 
did  not  escape  God's  anger.  The  Bohemians,  accursed  by  the  great  of 
earth,  rose  against  them  as  one  man.  The  emperor  went  down  to  his 
grave  in  shame  and  disquiet,  the  last  of  his  race. 

The  true  title  of  Huss  is  Zealot  for  the  Law,  rather  than  Evangelist, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  His  ministry  would  have  certainly  proven 
more  extensive,  more  thorough  and  lasting,  had  the  chief  glory 'of  the 
gospel,  the  sinner's  justification  by  God's  grace  alone,  through  faith  in 
Christ,  shone  upon  him  as  upon  us,  —  which  was  not  the  case.  One  lay- 
eth  the  foundation,  another  buildeth  thereupon.  The  credit  surely  be- 
longs to  him  of  preparing  the  way  of  the  German  Reformation.  Many 
a  prophetic  word  of  his  can  be  interpreted  of  that  movement  and  of  its 
Corypheus.  A  three-fold  resurrection  is  already  his.  He  is  to-day  at 
the  throne  of  God,  adorned  with  martyr-crown,  and  bearing  the  victori- 
ous palm.  His  spirit  entered  the  lists  a  second  time,  for  the  defense  of 
eternal  truth,  in  Luther,  his  great  and  victorious  successor,  so  much  bet- 
ter instructed  and  enlightened  ;  and  to-day  his  image  lives,  not  merely  in 
the  hearts  who  are  true  to  the  banner  of  God's  kingdom,  but  —  vivid  and 
imperishable,  a  grain  of  corn  that  shall  yet  bring  rich  harvests  —  in  the 
souls  of  his  own  Bohemians.  —  F.  W.  K. 


LIFE  XIV.     JEROME  SAVONAROLA. 

A.    D.    1452-A.   D.    1498.       CLERICAL    LEADER,  —  ITALY. 

OxcE  the  Roman  church  in  her  might  undertook  to  rule  states  and 
subdue  princes.  No  wonder,  then,  if  reforming  spirits,  who  knew  what 
she  was,  and  what  a  true  church  was,  were  tempted  to  treat  her  as  a 
mere  political  mechanism. 

Jerome  Savonarola,  bom  in  Ferrara  September  21,  1452,  was  des- 
tined to  a  grand  worldly  career  by  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  physician 
in  high  esteem  at  the  Padua  University  and  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Este.  But  the  youth  ran  away  from  home,  and  wrote  back  from  Bo- 
logna that  he  was  become  a  Dominican.  He  had  chosen  poverty  for  his 
bride.  He  had  sacrificed  his  body  to  save  his  immortal  soul.  His  father 
must  comfort  his  mother.  Both  of  them  must  send  a  blessing,  and  he 
would  ever  pray  for  their  welfare.  His  reason  for  all  this,  he  stated,  was 
the  depravity  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  Italy.  "  There  is  nothing 
left  for  us  but  to  weep  and  to  hope  for  better  things  yonder."  The  men- 
dicant Dominicans  had  then  a  good  share  of  the  church's  riches  and  hon- 
ors.    Savonarola,  however,  preferred  to  work,  stitching  cowls,  making 
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garden,  or  the  liko. ;  for  he  did  not  dream  of  simply  exchan^g  a  high 
place  in  the  world  for  a  high  place  in  a  cloister.  For  fourteen  years  he 
led  this  (|uiet  convent  life,  pursuing  theological  studies  at  the  oommand 
of  his  supiTinrs,  and  at  times  preaching  during  the  season  of  Lent.  He 
was  then  sent  to  Florence,  to  the  convent  of  Mark,  to  teach  its  younger 
members. 

Florence  was  at  that  time  a  busy,  flourishing  city,  master  of  nearly  all 
At  thirty-MTcn  Central  Italy.  Her  government  for  centuries  had,  by  law, 
entew  Fioivnce.  Yy^Qi^  republican,  with  magistrates  chosen  by  lot.  But  the 
merchant  family  of  the  Medici,  through  their  boundless  and  well  man- 
aged wealth,  were  now  in  power.  Tlie  head  of  the  family,  Lorenzo  tbe 
Magniliooiit,  successor  to  his  grandfather,  ruled  despotically,  surroundiog 
himself  with  all  the  splendors  of  art  and  learning. 

Savonarola  began  on  the  1st  of  August,  1489,  to  give  expositions  of 
the  book  of  Revelation  in  the  church  of  the  convent.  He  was  wdl 
versed  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
future.  His  leading  thought  was,  God's  church  must  be  regenerated; 
but  first  Italy  must  be  sorely  chastened  by  God ;  both  events  must  sogd 
come  to  pass.  The  church  reform  which  he  looked  for  was  to  be  mond 
and  religions.  Church  olFices  were  to  be  restored  to  the  primitive  pat- 
tern. The  j)()or  were  to  have  relief  from  the  church's  superfluous  ricIieSi 
All  must  repent,  and  the  whole  community  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
Spirit.  Prophesying  of  reformation,  he  preached  also  repentance.  He 
had  no  thought  of  overthrowing  any  church  dogma.  Yet  studying  pro- 
foundly the  Scrii)tures,  he  preached  that  they  took  us,  not  to  the  priests, 
but  to  Christ ;  that  unless  Christ  absolves  us,  other  absolution  is  nothing; 
works  can  save  no  one,  but  only  a  believing  surrender  of  the  heart  to 
the  Saviour.  He  has  told  us  that^when  he  preached  his  subtle  doctrinei 
of  human  invention,  he  pleased  an  impatient  and  fickle  people,  but  when 
he  turnvd  to  the  Bible  he  shook  men's  souls.  Fidl  of  glowing  faith  in 
the  church's  reformation,  he  amazed  himself  by  his  new  power  of  thought 
and  language.  Soon  the  convent  chapel  was  too  small.  Galleries  had 
to  be  (Tectfd  in  the  wide  aisles  of  the  cathedral  to  accommodate  the 
niiisses  of  peoi)le  that  came  on  Sundays,  even  from  the  mountains,  to 
obtain  th(5  bn;ad  of  life. 

After  a  year  in  Florence,  Savonarola  was  made  prior  of  his  convent 
He  was  put  in  mind  of  the  old  custom  of  conmiending  himself  and  Mi 
cloister  to  the  prince.  He  replied,  "  Has  God,  or  has  Lorenzo,  elected 
me  to  this  onico  ?  Let  us  commend  our  convent  to  the  grace  of  the  Al- 
mighty ! "  A  sum  of  money  had  been  sent  the  cloister  from  LoreniOb 
Opening  the  treasury,  Savonarola  separated  the  small  coins  from  the 
gold,  saying  to  his  monks,  "  These  will  answer  our  needs ;  carry  the  gold 
to  the  poor-masters  of  the  city,  that  they  may  distribute  it."  His  pulpit 
censures  were  addressed  not  infrequently  to  Lorenzo.     For  the  palace 
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the  fountain  of  the  worldliness  and  godlessness  that  deluged  the  city. 

len  worthy  citizens  advised  him  to  cease  this  inconsiderate  style  of 

r^*"^aching,  for  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  good  of  the  convent,  he  an- 

*^^^«red  that  he  preached  against  vice,  as  was  done  in  the  church  of 

<ih\^    u  "p^  Lorenzo  to  change  his  ways."     When  the  possibility  of  his 

^^^nishment  was  hinted,  he  replied,  '^  What  is  that  to  me  ?     But  let  Lo- 

^%nzo  know,  that  though  he  be  the  first  citizen  in  the  state,  and  I  a  for- 

i      ^gner  and  a  poor  monk,  it  is  I  who  shall  remain,  while  he  must  fiee 

iway!" 

The  saying  was  speedily  fulfilled,  though  not  as  it  was  meant  Lo- 
renzo came  to  his  death-bed ;  with  many  a  wrong  deed  troubling  his 
•oul,  he  sent  for  the  prior  of  Mark's  convent,  for  he  had  never  seen  as 
trae  a  monk  as  he.  Through  him  he  sought  God's  mercy.  Savonarola 
Jmid  down  three  conditions  on  which  he  could  promise  him  that  his  sins 
would  be  forgiven.  First,  if  he  had  living  faith,  Grod  would  forgive  him. 
liOrenzo  answered,  ^^  I  do  believe."  Second,  he  must  restore  all  unjust 
gains ;  his  children  would  still  have  as  much  as  beseemed  citizens  to  pos- 
sess. Lorenzo,  after  reflection,  said,  ^'  Even  this  I  will  do."  Finally, 
lie  must  restore  the  freedom  of  Florence  and  the  national  constitution. 
liorenzo  turned  away.     Savonarola  quitted  his  presence. 

On  Lorenzo's  death,  his  eldest  son  Pietro  inherited  his  Other's  power, 
bat  not  his  wisdom,  by  which  he  had  maintained  the  semblance  of  a  free 
govemment  Savonarola  preached  the  judgment  of  God  in  Italy,  say- 
ing, "  The  Lord's  sword  shall  come,  and  that  quickly."  He  foretold  the 
coming  over  the  mountains  of  a  mighty  king  to  chastise  the  tyrants  of 
Italy,  and  reform  the  church  by  his  sword.  This  was  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  yet  in  the  summer  of  1494  the  king  of  France  (Charles 
Elighth)  and  a  great  army  marched  over  the  Alps  to  seize  Naples  as  his 
patrimony  and  to  subdue  Italy.  Everything  in  Italy  was  unsettled  by 
his  invasion.  Florence  rose  and  drove  out  her  young  prince.  Savo- 
narola, heading  an  embassy  to  Charles,  hailed  him  as  a  king  sent  of  God 
to  regenerate  Italy  and  the  church.  He  should  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats,  and  exalt  them  of  low  degree.  Serving  a  higher  end 
than  worldly  conquest,  he  must  show  mercy,  especially  to  Florence ;  then 
He  who  on  the  cross  conquered  for  his  sake  would  grant  him  the  vic- 
tory. The  king  received  the  monk  as  a  prophet,  and  left  the  Florentines 
to  direct  their  own  affairs.  Savonarola  summoned  the  peo-  i,  the  leader  at 
pie  to  the  cathedral.  He  spoke  highly  of  monarchy,  but  ^^o"*^**- 
held  that  Florence's  condition  demanded  popular  govemment.  God 
only  ought  to  be  king  in  Florence,  as  He  was  in  Israel.  Had  He  not 
said  to  Samuel,  when  they  wanted  an  earthly  king,  ^'  Hath  this  people 
then  rejected  me  ?  "  The  Florentines  had  hesitated  between  the  aggres- 
sions of  a  single  ruler  and  the  excesses  of  a  mob.  Now  the  state  should 
be  a  theocracy,  through  the  fear  of  God  and  the  common  consent.     In 
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thi:%  spirit  the  republic  was  instituted,  and  the  supreme  power  reposed 
in  an  assembly  of  the  citizens.  The  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen  from 
it  by  the  ballot  and  the  lot,  in  a  monthly  rotation. 

Savonarola  took  no  part  in  the  details  of  the  goyemment,  for  he  did 
not  understand  them.  Yet  he  was  depended  on  for  adyice.  BUs  con- 
temporaries who  least  agreed  with  him  speak  wonderingly  of  hb  moral 
influence.  Ill-gotten  gain  was  given  up.  Mortal  foes  embraced  one 
another.  A  mighty  love  of  their  fatherland,  both  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly,  possessed  men's  minds.  Gaming  and  dancing  were  at  an  end. 
National  airs  and  love  ditties  hushed.  Religious  songs  only  were  sung. 
At  Shrove-tide  the  people  came  freely,  giving  up  worldly  things,  cards, 
dice,  women's  ornaments,  lewd  l>ooks  and  pictures  (among  the  latter 
some  of  great  value  as  works  of  art),  and  with  solenm  pomp  committed 
them  to  the  flames. 

Savonarola,  from  a  pro])het  of  reformation,  became  a  reformer,  yet  in 
the  mediaeval  way.     He  enforced  cloister  rules,  and  since  hb  building 
was  too  showy  and  worldly,  and  new  apartments  were  needed  for  those 
entering,  he  began  a  new  convent  of  Mark's,  as  humble  as  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem.    The  only  earthly  goods  he  prized,  his  books  and  pictures  of 
saints,  he  gave  away.     Regarding  Florence  as  God's  altar  whence  the 
holy  flame  of  the  church's  regeneration  should  go  forth,  he  was  con- 
strained to  preach  against  the  degenerate  priesthood,  and  first  agunst  the 
new  Babylon,  where  the  worst  pope  ever  known,  Alexander  Sixth,  was 
now  ruling.     Savonarola  WTotc  the  western  monarchs  that  id  place  of 
revering  the  crime  and  disease  which  sat  in  Peter's  chair,  which  was  no 
priest,  nor  even  a  Christian,  nor  a  believer  in  a  God,  they  should  assem- 
ble a  council  to  reform  the  church  in  its  head  and  its  members.    The 
French  king  seemed  inclined  to  accede.     One  of  Savonarola's  letten 
If  faiipn  upon      falling,  howcver,  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  the  latter  gave 
bvKomc.  jyg   qj.^^^,j.  (Qctobcr,  1496)  I    "  Savouarola,  who   predict* 

future  things,  and  thus  creates  dissensions,  who  without  the  church's  au- 
thorization declares  he  is  sent  of  God  and  holds  converse  with  God,  sludL 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  refrain  from  preaching  till  the  coin|de- 
tion  of  an  inquiry  which  is  now  instituted  against  him." 

Savonarola  replied  that  the  knowledge  of  future  things  was  not  for- 
bidden. God  speaks  to  whom  He  pleases.  Yet  he  had  neyer  annoonoed 
himself  a  prophet.  Could  it  be  shown  that  he  was  wrong,  he  would  re- 
tract obediently.  But  in  truth  the  holy  father  should  delay  no  longer  to 
attend  to  his  own  soul.  For  a  while  Savonarola  ceased  preaching;  then 
he  resumed,  for  the  pulpit  was  his  throne.  But  his  influence  was  in 
danger.  Worldly  taste  and  pleasure,  restrained  by  him,  raged  against  tlui 
silly  nile  of  a  monk.  The  adherents  of  the  banished  prince  took  cou^ 
age.  All  Italy  except  Florence  had  united  agfunst  Charles  and  driTcn 
him  out.      That  city,  left  alone,  stood  by  P>ance,  to  the  grief  of  tbft 
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Italians.  The  Franciscans  in  Florence  reproached  the  Dominicans, 
whom  they  envied,  saying,  A  soldier  of  Christ  should  not  mix  himself 
with  worldly  business.  The  pope,  hearing  of  the  change  of  opinion,  at 
once  pronounced  that  Savonarola,  as  a  withered  branch,  was  cut  off  from 
the  tree  of  the  church  for  stubborn  disobedience  and  suspected  heresy. 
The  latter  declared  the  excommunication  void,  appealing  from  the  earthly 
master  to  the  heavenly,  even  to  Christ  Yet  he  saw  his  downfall  ap- 
proaching :  "  For  the  Master  who  holds  the  hammer,  when  He  has  used 
it,  throws  it  down.  So  He  did  with  Jeremiah,  whom  He  suffered  to  be 
stoned  when  he  had  finished  his  preaching.  But  Rome  will  never 
quench  this  flame ;  and  were  this  quenched,  God  would  kindle  another ; 
nay,  already  it  is  kindled,  could  they  but  see  it."  Soon  the  superstitiously 
excited  populace  found  a  need  of  choosing  between  their  prophet  and  the 
ancient  church  power,  still  so  revered.  Public  worship  in  the  city,  it 
was  threatened,  should  cease,  if  the  excommunicated  preacher  were  not 
renounced.  While  the  crowd  remained  undecided,  Savonarola  was  chal- 
lenged by  a  Franciscan  monk  to  undergo  the  ordeal  by  fire.  One  or 
both  of  them  should  perish ;  Savonarola  certainly  should  die  unless  he 
could  confirm  his  prophecies  by  a  miraculous  escape.  The  latter  sAid  it 
was  a  tempting  of  God ;  but  having  so  often  asserted  that  Grod  would, 
if  necessary,  confirm  the  truth  by  miracle,  and  lead  him  unhurt  through 
the  fire,  he  could  not  resist  the  popular  urgency.  For  his  comrades,  and 
even  women  and  maidens  by  scores,  were  ready  to  endure  the  ordeal 
in  his  stead.  The  appeal  to  God,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  made  by  two 
monks,  who  offered  themselves  to  represent  their  orders.  The  Domin- 
ican agreed,  according  to  a  legally  prepared  contract,  to  establish  by  his 
miraculous  preservation  the  following  articles :  The  church  needs  refor- 
mation ;  she  shall  be  sorely  tried,  but  after  her  trial  shall  flourish ;  the 
unbelieving  shall  be  converted  ;  Florence  shall  be  sorely  tried,  but  after 
her  trial  shall  again  flourish ;  all  this  shall  come  to  pass  in  our  times ; 
the  excommunication  of  Savonarola  is  void ;  whoever  disregards  it  com- 
mits no  sin.  The  two  champions  were  to  follow  each  other  down  a  nar- 
row lane  between  two  long  burning  piles  of  fagots.  When  the  hour 
came,  the  people  in  greatest  suspense  awaited  the  issue.  Both  monks, 
possibly,  were  afraid  of  the  fire.  The  Franciscans  may  have  reckoned 
upon  making  an  issue  upon  the  question  how  the  champions  should  go 
through  the  flames ;  in  what  magical  monkish  garment ;  whether  with  the 
crucifix  or  the  consecrated  wafer.  At  all  events,  both  parties  raised  so 
many  difficulties  that  the  dispute  consumed  hour  after  hour.  Finally  at 
nightfall  came  a  torrent  of  rain,  and  the  magistrates  ordered  both  sides 
to  go  home.  The  whole  displeasure  of  the  disappointed  throng,  who  ex- 
pected a  miracle  or  a  fearful  spectacle,  fell  on  Savonarola's  company,  for 
they  were  the  party  that  had  promised  something  miraculous.  From  that 
day  the  crowd  forsook  their  prophet.     He  was  jeered  at  on  his  way 
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home.  The  next  night  (Palm  Sunday)  Mark's  church  was  attacked, 
Heb€«omM»  Savouarola  taken  prisoner,  and  the  government  sdzed  by 
ratirxyr.  \^\^  bitte^st  foes.     Confessious  of  his  were  recited  in  pub- 

lic, which  made  his  prophesying  to  be  not  of  divine  suggestion,  but  from 
reason  and  the  Scripture,  and  his  only  object  to  be  worldly  fame  and 
power.  Seven  times  that  week  (Passion  Week)  he  was  stretched  on 
the  rack.  When  he  retracted  his  confessions  as  forced  from  him,  he  had 
new  tortures  held  over  him. 

The  final  decision  was  delayed,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  intended  send- 
ing a  commission  to  investigate.  In  his  prison  Savonarola  wrote  an  ex- 
position of  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  wounded  spirit 
cryin<r  to  Grod,  accusing  itself  of  pride  in  its  mighty  achievemenU,  bear- 
ing the  woes  of  its  fellows,  and  at  length  finding  peace  in  the  crucified. 
Luther,  who  had  this  little  book  republished,  says,  ''  This  is  a  model  of 
evangelical  doctrine  and  Christian  piety,  for  here  thou  seest  him  go  not 
as  a  preaching  monk  relying  on  his  vows,  his  monk's  cowl,  the  mass,  or 
the  good  deeds  of  his  order,  but  in  trust  on  God's  mercy,  just  like  an  or- 
dinarv  believer." 

Savonarola  was  judged  by  the  papal  legate  to  be  guilty  of  heresy  ;  by 
the  civil  power,  of  general  misdemeanor.  Two  monks  were  sentenced 
with  him.  When  the  morning  of  execution  came  (May  23,  1498),  he 
partook  with  his  comrades  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  bade  them  suffer 
death  in  silence,  like  Christ,  who,  though  so  much  holier  than  they,  went 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  opened  not  his  mouth.  Of  himself  he 
simply  said,  "  My  Lord  died  for  my  sins ;  shall  not  I  gladly  give  this 
poor  life  for  Him  ?  "  He  was  hanged  between  his  two  companions,  his 
body  burned  on  the  gallows,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  Amo. 

The  traces  of  his  work  soon  disappeared.  His  failure  was  owing  not 
only  to  his  joining  revolution  with  reformation,  but  to  his  coming  before 
his  time.  He  was,  according'  to  his  own  definition  of  himself,  a  fore- 
runner and  a  sacrifice.  His  memory  remains  precious  to  Florence  and 
to  his  order.  Luther  writes  in  his  preface  to  the  book  already  named, 
*'  Antichrist  then  hoped  that  this  great  man's  memory  would  disappear 
and  be  accursed  ;  but,  lo,  he  lives  and  his  memory  is  blessed.  Christ 
pronounces  him  holy,  through  our  lips,  even  though  popes  and  papists 
should  burst  with  wrath  at  the  suggestion  !  "  —  K.  H. 
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LIFE  I.     MARTIN  LUTHER. 

▲.   D.    14£f3-A.    D.   1546.      CLERICAL    LEADER, —  NORTH   GERMANY. 

Martin  Luther,  bom  at  Eislebenf  November  10,  1483,  sprang  from 
parents  lowlj  in  position,  but  nprigbt  and  pious.  Named  Martin  (Mar- 
tinus,  or  friend  of  Mars),  from  his  birth  on  the  anniversary  of  Martin  of 
Tours,  he  was  designated  beforehand  as  a  warrior,  —  a  champion  of  Grod. 
Called  Luther,  the  people's  lord  or  ruler  (Leute-herr),  he  was  pointed 
out  as  one  who  should  sway  the  hearts  of  mankind.  A  prophecy  of  John 
Huss,  according  to  a  tradition  well  known  to  Luther,  had  declared, 
**  You  are  now  roasting  the  goose  [Huss  signifying  goose],  but  in  a  hun- 
dred years  you  will  raise  up  the  swan,  whom  you  shall  not  roast  nor 
Bcorch.  Him  men  will  hear  sing ;  him,  God  willing,  they  will  let  live, 
even  as  they  ought ! " 

Martin  grew  up  under  strict  and  often  almost  harsh  training,  ^e 
proved  in  youth,  and  afterwards,  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  It  is  good  for 
a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth."  He  felt  the  yoke  when  he 
went  to  school,  first  in  Magdeburg,  to  the  Franciscans  or  poor  friars,  and 
afterwards  in  Eisenach.  Here  his  devout  singing  of  the  chorals  stirred 
the  soul  of  the  pious  widow  Cotta  to  give  him  his  support  Graining 
thus  a  good  preparatory  training,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Erfurt 
(1501).  His  first  intention  was  to  study  law ;  after  a  year,  through 
outer  occurrences  which  impressed  him,  and  inward  struggles  arising 
firom  a  desire  for  his  soul's  salvation,  he  was  moved  to  devote  himself  to 
theology.  Three  years  later  (1505)  he  entered  the  ascetic 
order  of  the  Augustines  in  their  cloister  at  Erfurt,  not  from 
worldly  want,  but  from  zeal  for  religion,  to  the  exceeding  displeasure 
of  his  father.  The  yoke  of  monkish  discipline  and  the  disquiet  of  soul 
which  followed  impelled  him  to  a  fervid  spiritual  ezperience,  and  pointed 
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God  Q)y  Father,  and  iu  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  will  not  take 
this  cup  of  salvation  from  me.  I  hope,  indeed,  to  drink  it  this  day,  with 
Him,  in  hi.s  kingdom."  When  the  cap  painted  over  with  devils  and  in« 
scribed  *' Ilcrcsiarch "  —  arch  heretic  —  was  put  on  his  brow,  he  mur- 
mured, *'  My  Lord  Jesus  wore  for  my  sake  a  crown  of  thorns;  shall  I 
not  wenr  this  lighter  disgrace  for  the  sake  of  Him  ?  I  will,  indeed,  and 
that  right  gladly."  ^'  And  thus  we  deliver  thy  soul  unto  Satan,"  contin- 
ued the  bishops.  *'  And  I,"  said  he,  with  eyes  turned  to  heaven,  "  commit 
into  tliy  hands.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  soul  Thou  hast  redeemed." 

Huss  was  now,  as  one  cut  off  from  the  church,  given  over  to  the  sec- 
ular power.     15y  the  emperor's  order  he  was  delivered,  by  duke  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  to  the  officers  of  justice.     When  he  was  led  by 
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them  past  the  church  doors,  to  see  his  books  burned,  he 
could  not  withhold  a  pitying  smile.  •  Reaching  the  place  of  execution, 
he  kneeled  down  and  uttereil  several  Psalms,  and  with  especial  emphasis 
the  fifty-first  and  thirty-first.  Repeatedly  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Into 
thine  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  '' Wliat  has  he  done?''  the  assem- 
bled multitude  was  heard  disking;  'Mie  speaks  and  prays  so  fervently!" 
Biddtni  stand  up  from  prayer,  by  the  executioner,  he  cried  with  strong 
voice,  ^*  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  stand  now  by  me,  that  by  thine  help  I  may 
endure  with  manful,  steadfast  soul  this  cruel  and  shameful  death  to 
which  1  am  condemned  because  1  preached  thy  Word."  Having  heart- 
ily thanked  his  jailers  for  their  kind  treatment,  and  once  more  witnessed 
to  the  people  that  he  suffercil  death  for  nothing  save  preaching  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  he  ascended  the  funeral  pile  with  heroic  composure,  and 
gently  as  a  lamb  submitted  to  the  chaining  of  his  neck  and  body  to  the 
stake,  saying,  '*  Gladly  do  I  bear  these  chains  for  Christ's  sake,  who  hath 
borne  a  far  heavier  burden  for  me."  At  this  instant,  the  lord  marshal. 
Von  Pappenheim,  gallo[>ed  up  to  him,  and  held  out  a  sure  promise  of 
pardon  and  safety  if  he  would  recant.  "  What  errors  can  I  recant,  when 
1  am  conscious  of  no  error  ?  The  things  falsely  charged  against  me  I 
know  wt?ll  never  entered  my  thoughts,  much  less  were  preached  by  me. 
The  great  object  of  my  teaching,  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins  to 
mankind,  according  to  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Fathers,  I  am  ready  to  die  for,  with  joyful  heart" 
The  fagots  were  set  on  lire.  Huss  began,  with  clear  voice,  singing, 
"  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  living  God,  have  mercy  upon  me."  For  the 
third  time  he  opened  his  lips,  with  this  ejaculation,  when  the  flames, 
blown  in  by  the  wind,  choked  his  voice.  But  his  lips  were  for  a  long 
time  seen  moving  iu  prayer.  At  last  his  head  sank;  in  peace  he  entered 
the  church  triumphant.  Tlie  revengeful  hate  of  the  demon-inspired 
priesthood  was  not  yet  cooled :  they  took  the  ashes  of  the  immolated 
martyr  and  threw  them  into  the  Rhine  waters,  that  nothing  should  be 
left  of  him  to  contaminate. 
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Thus  quitted  the  battle-field  the  man  of  whom,  a  century  afterwards, 
it  was  well  said  by  him  who  in  Germany  completed  the  work,  "  Out  of 
John  Huss's  blood,  the  gospel  we  now  have  was  bom."  His  murderers 
did  not  escape  God's  anger.  The  Bohemians,  accursed  by  the  great  of 
earth,  rose  against  them  as  one  man.  The  emperor  went  down  to  his 
grave  in  shame  and  disquiet,  the  last  of  his  race. 

The  true  title  of  Huss  is  Zealot  for  the  Law,  rather  than  Evangelist, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  His  ministry  would  have  certainly  proven 
more  extensive,  more  thorough  and  lasting,  had  the  chief  glory 'of  the 
gospel,  the  sinner's  justification  by  God's  grace  alone,  through  faith  in 
Christ,  shone  upon  him  as  upon  us,  —  which  was  not  the  case.  One  lay- 
eth  the  foundation,  another  buildeth  thereupon.  The  credit  surely  be- 
longs to  him  of  preparing  the  way  of  the  German  Reformation.  Many 
a  prophetic  word  of  his  can  be  interpreted  of  that  movement  and  of  its 
Corypheus.  A  three-fold  resurrection  is  already  his.  He  is  to-day  at 
the  throne  of  God,  adorned  with  martyr-crown,  and  bearing  the  victori- 
ous palm.  His  spirit  entered  the  lists  a  second  time,  for  the  defense  of 
eternal  truth,  in  Luther,  his  great  and  victorious  successor,  so  much  bet- 
ter instructed  and  enlightened  ;  and  to-day  his  image  lives,  not  merely  in 
the  hearts  who  are  true  to  the  banner  of  God's  kingdom,  but  —  vivid  and 
imperishable,  a  grain  of  corn  that  shall  yet  bring  rich  harvests — in  the 
souls  of  his  own  Bohemians.  —  F.  W.  K. 


LIFE  XIV.     JEROME  SAVONAROLA. 

A.    D.    1452-A.    D.    1498.       CLERICAL    LEADER, ITALY. 

Once  the  Roman  church  in  her  might  undertook  to  rule  states  and 
subdue  princes.  No  wonder,  then,  if  reforming  spirits,  who  knew  what 
she  was,  and  what  a  true  church  was,  were  tempted  to  treat  her  as  a 
mere  political  mechanism. 

Jerome  Savonarola,  born  in  Ferrara  September  21,  1452,  was  des- 
tined to  a  grand  worldly  career  by  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  physician 
in  high  esteem  at  the  Padua  University  and  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Este.  But  the  youth  ran  away  from  home,  and  wrote  back  from  Bo- 
logna that  he  was  become  a  Dominican.  He  had  chosen  poverty  for  his 
bride.  He  had  sacrificed  his  body  to  save  his  immortal  soul.  His  father 
must  comfort  his  mother.  Both  of  them  must  send  a  blessing,  and  he 
would  ever  pray  for  their  welfare.  His  reason  for  all  this,  he  stated,  was 
the  depravity  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  Italy.  "  There  is  nothing 
left  for  us  but  to  weep  and  to  hope  for  better  things  yonder."  The  men- 
dicant Dominicans  had  then  a  good  share  of  the  church's  riches  and  hon- 
ors.    Savonarola,  however,  preferred  to  work,  stitching  cowls,  making 
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garden,  or  the  likc^ ;  for  he  did  not  dream  of  simply  exchaogmg  a  hig^ 
place  in  the  world  for  a  high  place  in  a  cloister.  For  fonrtcsen  yean  he 
led  this  quiet  convent  life,  pursuing  theological  studies  at  the  oommand 
of  his  supi-riors,  and  at  times  preaching  during  the  season  of  Lent.  He 
wajt  then  sent  to  Florence,  to  the  convent  of  Mark,  to  teach  ito  younger 
members. 

Florence  was  at  that  time  a  busy,  flourishing  city,  master  of  nearly  all 
At  thirtv-Mvcn  Central  Italy.  Iler  government  for  centuries  had,  by  law, 
cntew  Florence,  jj^cn  republican,  with  magistrates  chosen  by  lot.  But  the 
merchant  family  of  the  Medici,  through  their  boundless  and  well  man- 
aged wealth,  were  now  in  power.  Tlie  head  of  the  family,  Lorenzo  the 
Magninc(*nt.  successor  to  his  grandfather,  ruled  despotically,  surrounding 
himself  with  all  the  splendors  of  art  and  learning. 

Savonarola  b<'gan  on  the  1st  of  August,  1489,  to  give  expositions  of 
the  book  of  Revelation  in  the  church  of   the  convent.      He  was  well 
versed  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
future.     Ills  leading  thought  was,  God\s  church  must  be  regenerated; 
but  first  Italv  must  l)e  sorelv  chastened  by  God;  both  events  must  soon 
come  to  pass.     The  church  reform  which  he  looked  for  was  to  be  mond 
and  religions.     Church  offices  were  to  l>e  restored  to  the  primitive  pat- 
tern.    The  poor  were  to  have  relief  from  the  church's  superfluous  riches. 
All  must  rop(Mit,  and  the  whole  community  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
Spirit.     Prophesying  of  reformation,  he  preached  also  repentance.     He 
had  no  thought  of  overthrowing  any  church  dogma.     Yet  studying  pro- 
foundly the  Scriptures,  he  preached  that  they  took  us,  not  to  the  priests, 
but  to  Christ ;  that  unless  Christ  absolves  us,  other  absolution  is  nothing; 
works  can  save  no  one,  but  only  a  believing  surrender  of  the  heart  to 
the  Saviour.      He  hits  told  us  tlia^when  he  preached  his  subtle  doctrinei 
of  human  invention,  he  pleased  an  impatient  and  fickle  people,  but  when 
he  turned  to  the  Bible  he  shook  men's  souls.     Full  of  glowing  faith  in 
the  churcirs  reformation,  he  amazed  himself  by  his  new  power  of  thought 
and  language.     Soon  the  convent  chapel  was  too  small.     GaUeries  had 
to  be  erected  in  the  wide  aisles  of  the  cathedral  to  acconmiodate  the 
masses  of  [)eople  that  came  on  Sundays,  even  from  the  mountains,  to 
obtain  the  bread  of  life. 

After  a  year  in  Florence,  Savonarola  was  made  prior  of  his  convent 
He  was  put  in  mind  of  the  old  custom  of  commending  himself  and  lus 
cloister  to  the  prince.  He  replied,  **IIas  God,  or  has  Lorenzo,  elected 
me  to  this  office  ?  Let  us  commend  our  convent  to  the  grace  of  the  Al- 
mighty !  "  A  sum  of  money  had  been  sent  the  cloister  from  Lorenio* 
Opening  the  treasury,  Savonarola  separated  the  small  coins  from  the 
gold,  saying  to  his  monks,  **  These  will  answer  our  needs ;  carry  the  gold 
to  the  poor-masters  of  the  city,  that  they  may  distribute  it"  His  pulpil 
censures  were  addressed  not  infrequently  to  Lorenzo.     For  the  palace 
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the  fountain  of  the  worldliness  and  godlessness  that  deluged  the  city. 
When  worthy  citizens  advised  him  to  cease  this  inconsiderate  style  of 
preaching,  for  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  good  of  the  convent,  he  an- 
swered that  he  preached  against  vice,  as  was  done  in  the  church  of 
old.  "  Tell  Lorenzo  to  change  his  ways."  When  the  possibility  of  his 
banishment  was  hinted,  he  replied,  '*  What  is  that  to  me  ?  But  let  Lo- 
renzo know,  that  though  he  be  the  first  citizen  in  the  state,  and  I  a  for- 
eigner and  a  poor  monk,  it  is  I  who  shall  remain,  while  he  must  fiee 
away ! " 

The  saying  was  speedily  fulfilled,  though  not  as  it  was  meant.  Lo- 
renzo came  to  his  death-bed ;  with  many  a  wrong  deed  troubling  his 
soul,  he  sent  for  the  prior  of  Mark's  convent,  for  he  had  never  seen  as 
true  a  monk  as  he.  Through  him  he  sought  Grod's  mercy.  Savonarola 
laid  down  three  conditions  on  which  he  could  promise  him  that  his  sins 
would  be  forgiven.  First,  if  he  had  living  faith,  Grod  would  forgive  him. 
Lorenzo  answered,  "  I  do  believe."  Second,  he  must  restore  all  unjust 
gains ;  his  children  would  still  have  as  much  as  beseemed  citizens  to  pos- 
sess. Lorenzo,  after  reflection,  said,  '^  Even  this  I  will  do."  Finally, 
he  must  restore  the  freedom  of  Florence  and  the  national  constitution. 
Lorenzo  turned  away.     Savonarola  quitted  his  presence. 

On  Lorenzo's  death,  his  eldest  son  Pietro  inherited  his  father's  power, 
bat  not  his  wisdom,  by  which  he  had  maintained  the  semblance  of  a  free 
government.  Savonarola  preached  the  judgment  of  Grod  in  Italy,  say- 
faig,  "  The  Lord's  sword  shall  come,  and  that  quickly."  He  foretold  the 
coming  over  the  mountains  of  a  mighty  king  to  chastise  the  tyrants  of 
Italy,  and  reform  the  church  by  his  sword.  This  was  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  yet  in  the  summer  of  1494  the  king  of  France  (Charles 
Eighth)  and  a  great  army  marched  over  the  Alps  to  seize  Naples  as  his 
patrimony  and  to  subdue  Italy.  Everything  in  Italy  was  unsettled  by 
his  invasion.  Florence  rose  and  drove  out  her  young  prince.  Savo- 
narola, heading  an  embassy  to  Charles,  haUed  him  as  a  king  sent  of  Grod 
to  regenerate  Italy  and  the  church.  He  should  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats,  and  exalt  them  of  low  degree.  Serving  a  higher  end 
than  worldly  conquest,  he  must  show  mercy,  especially  to  Florence ;  then 
He  who  on  the  cross  conquered  for  his  sake  would  grant  him  the  vic- 
tory. The  king  received  the  monk  as  a  prophet,  and  left  the  Florentines 
to  direct  their  own  affairs.  Savonarola  summoned  the  peo-  i,  the  i«uier  of 
pie  to  the  cathedral.  He  spoke  highly  of  monarchy,  but  ^^®'**^<^- 
held  that  Florence's  condition  demanded  popular  government.  Grod 
only  ought  to  be  king  in  Florence,  as  He  was  in  Israel.  Had  He  not 
said  to  Samuel,  when  they  wanted  an  earthly  king,  ^'  Hath  this  people 
then  rejected  me  ?  "  The  Florentines  had  hesitated  between  the  aggres- 
sions of  a  single  ruler  and  the  excesses  of  a  mob.  Now  the  state  should 
be  a  theocracy,  through  the  fear  of  God  and  the  conmion  consent.    In 
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this  spirit  the  republic  was  instituted,  and  the  supreme  power  reposed 
in  an  assembly  of  the  citizens.  The  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen  from 
it  by  the  ballot  and  the  lot,  in  a  monthly  rotation. 

Savunarola  took  no  part  in  the  details  of  the  government,  for  he  did 
not  understand  them.  Yet  he  was  depended  on  for  advice.  His  con- 
temporaries who  least  agreed  with  him  speak  wonderingly  of  his  moral 
influence.  Ill-gotten  gain  was  given  up.  Mortal  foes  embraced  one 
anoth(>r.  A  mighty  love;  of  their  fatherland,  both  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly,  posRcssed  men's  minds.  Gaming  and  dancing  were  at  an  end. 
National  airs  and  love  ditties  hushed.  Religious  songs  only  were  sung. 
At  Shrove-tide  tln^  p(^ople  came  freely,  giving  up  worldly  things,  cards, 
dice,  women's  ornaments,  lewd  books  and  pictures  (among  tiie  latter 
some  of  great  value  as  works  of  art),  and  with  solemn  pomp  committed 
them  to  the  flames. 

Savonarola,  from  a  prophet  of  reformation,  became  a  reformer,  yet  in 
the  mediaeval  way.     He  enforced  cloister  rules,  and  since  his  building 
was  too  showy  and  worldly,  and  new  apartments  were  needed  for  those 
entering,  he  began  a  new  convent  of  Mark's,  as  humble  as  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem.    The  only  earthly  goods  he  prized,  his  books  and  pictures  of 
saints,  he  gtive  away.     Regarding  Florence  as  Grod's  altar  whence  the 
holy  flame  of  the  church's  regeneration  should  go   forth,  he  was  con- 
strained to  preach  against  the  degenerate  priesthood,  and  first  against  the 
new  Babylon,  where  the  worst  pope  ever  known,  Alexander  Sixth,  wa* 
now  ruling.     Savonarola  wrote  the  western  monarchs  that  in  place  of 
revering  the  crime  and  disease  which  sat  in  Peter's  chair,  which  was  no 
priest,  nor  even  a  Christian,  nor  a  believer  in  a  God,  they  should  assem- 
l)le  a  council  to  reform  the  church  in  its  head  and  its  members.    The 
French  king  seemed  inclined  to  accede.     One  of  Savonarola's  letters 
i»  £uiien  upon      falling,  however,  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  the  latter  gave 
byiiomc.  ^j^-g   Q^^^^  (October,  1496):    '*  Savonarola,  who    predicts 

future  things,  and  thus  creates  dissensions,  who  without  the  church's  an- 
thorization  declares  he  is  sent  of  G^d  and  holds  converse  with  God,  shall, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  refrain  from  preaching  till  the  comple- 
tion of  an  inquiry  which  is  now  instituted  against  him." 

Savonarola  replieil  that  the  knowledge  of  future  things  was  not  f6^ 
bidd(Mi.  God  speaks  to  whom  lie  pleases.  Yet  he  had  never  announced 
himself  a  prophet.  Could  it  be  shown  that  he  was  wrong,  he  would  re- 
tract obediently.  l)ut  in  truth  the  holy  father  should  delay  no  longer  to 
attend  to  his  own  soul.  For  a  while  Savonarola  ceased  preacliing ;  thai 
he  resumed,  for  the  pulpit  was  his  throne.  But  his  influence  was  in 
danger.  Worldly  tiiste  and  pleasure,  restrained  by  him,  raged  against  this 
silly  nile  of  a  monk.  The  adherents  of  the  banished  prince  took  coiu> 
age.  All  Italy  except  Florence  had  united  against  Charles  and  driven 
him  out.      That  city,  left  alone,  stood  by  France,  to  the  grief  of  the 
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Italians.  The  Franciscans  in  Florence  reproached  the  Dominicans, 
whom  they  envied,  saying,  A  soldier  of  Christ  shoold  not  mix  himself 
with  worldly  business.  The  pope,  hearing  of  the  change  of  opinion,  at 
once  pronounced  that  Savonarola,  as  a  withered  branch,  was  cut  off  from 
the  tree  of  the  church  for  stubborn  disobedience  and  suspected  heresy. 
The  latter  declared  the  excommunication  void,  appealing  from  the  earthly 
master  to  the  heavenly,  even  to  Christ.  Yet  he  saw  his  downfall  ap- 
proaching :  "  For  the  Master  who  holds  the  hammer,  when  He  has  used 
it,  throws  it  down.  So  He  did  with  Jeremiah,  whom  He  suffered  to  be 
stoned  when  he  had  finished  his  preaching.  But  Rome  will  never 
quench  this  flame ;  and  were  this  quenched,  God  would  kindle  another ; 
nay,  already  it  is  kindled,  could  they  but  see  it."  Soon  the  superstitiously 
excited  populace  found  a  need  of  choosing  between  their  prophet  and  the 
ancient  church  power,  still  so  revered.  Public  worship  in  the  city,  it 
was  threatened,  should  cease,  if  the  excommunicated  preacher  were  not 
renounced.  While  the  crowd  remained  undecided,  Savonarola  was  chal- 
lenged by  a  Franciscan  monk  to  undergo  the  ordeal  by  fire.  One  or 
both  of  them  should  perish ;  Savonarola  certainly  should  die  unless  he 
could  confirm  his  prophecies  by  a  miraculous  escape.  The  latter  sAid  it 
was  a  tempting  of  Grod ;  but  having  so  often  asserted  that  Grod  would, 
if  necessary,  confirm  the  truth  by  miracle,  and  lead  him  unhurt  through 
the  fire,  he  could  not  resist  the  popular  urgency.  For  his  comrades,  and 
even  women  and  maidens  by  scores,  were  ready  to  endure  the  ordeal 
in  his  stead.  The  appeal  to  God,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  made  by  two 
monks,  who  offered  themselves  to  represent  their  orders.  The  Domin- 
ican agreed,  according  to  a  legally  prepared  contract,  to  establish  by  his 
miraculous  preservation  the  following  articles :  The  church  needs  refor- 
mation ;  she  shall  be  sorely  tried,  but  after  her  trial  shall  flourish ;  the 
unbelieving  shall  be  converted ;  Florence  shall  be  sorely  tried,  but  after 
her  trial  shall  again  flourish ;  all  this  shall  come  to  pass  in  our  times  ; 
the  excommunication  of  Savonarola  is  void ;  whoever  disregards  it  com- 
mits no  sin.  The  two  champions  were  to  follow  each  other  down  a  nar- 
row lane  between  two  long  burning  piles  of  fagots.  When  the  hour 
came,  the  people  in  greatest  suspense  awaited  the  issue.  Both  monks, 
possibly,  were  afraid  of  the  fire.  The  Franciscans  may  have  reckoned 
upon  making  an  issue  upon  the  question  how  the  champions  should  go 
through  the  flames ;  in  what  magical  monkish  garment ;  whether  with  the 
crucifix  or  the  consecrated  wafer.  At  all  events,  both  parties  raised  so 
many  difficulties  that  the  dispute  consumed  hour  after  hour.  Finally  at 
nightfall  came  a  torrent  of  rain,  and  the  magistrates  ordered  both  sides 
to  go  home.  The  whole  displeasure  of  the  disappointed  throng,  who  ex- 
pected a  miracle  or  a  fearful  spectacle,  fell  on  Savonarola's  company,  for 
they  were  the  party  that  had  promised  something  miraculous.  From  that 
day  the  crowd  forsook  their  prophet.     He  was  jeered  at  on  his  way 
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home.  The  next  uigbt  (Palm  Sunday)  Mark's  church  was  attacked. 
He  becomM  a  Savouarola  taken  prisoner,  and  the  government  seized  by 
mart>r.  i^is  bltte^cst  focs.     Confessious  of  his  were  recited  in  pub- 

lic, which  made  his  prophesying  to  be  not  of  divine  suggestion,  but  from 
reason  and  the  Scripture,  and  his  only  object  to  be  worldly  fame  and 
power.  Seven  times  that  week  (Passion  Week)  he  was  stretched  on 
the  rack.  When  he  retracted  his  confessions  as  forced  from  him,  he  had 
new  tortures  hehl  over  him. 

Tlie  final  decision  was  delayed,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  intended  send- 
ing a  commission  to  investigate.  In  his  prison  Savonarola  wrote  an  ex- 
position of  the  fifty -first  Psalm.  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  wounded  spirit 
crying  to  God,  accusing  itself  of  pride  in  its  mighty  achievements,  bear- 
ing the  woes  of  its  fellows,  and  at  length  finding  peace  in  the  crucified. 
Luther,  who  had  this  little  book  republished,  says,  "  This  is  a  model  of 
evangelical  doctrine  and  Christian  piety,  for  here  thou  seest  him  go  not 
as  a  preaching  monk  relying  on  his  vows,  his  monk's  cowl,  the  mass,  or 
the  good  (lce<ls  of  his  order,  but  in  trust  on  God*s  mercy,  just  like  an  or- 
dinarv  believer." 

Savonarola  was  judged  by  the  papal  legate  to  be  guilty  of  heresy  ;  by 
the  civil  power,  of  general  misdemeanor.  Two  monks  were  sentenced 
with  him.  "When  the  morning  of  execution  came  (May  23,  1498),  he 
partook  with  his  comrades  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  bade  them  suffer 
death  in  silence,  like  Christ,  who,  though  so  much  holier  than  they,  went 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  opened  not  his  mouth.  Of  himgi^lf  he 
simply  said,  *'  My  Lord  died  for  my  sins ;  shall  not  I  gladly  give  this 
poor  life  for  Ilim  ?  "  He  was  hanged  between  his  two  companions,  his 
bcKly  burned  on  the  gallows,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  Amo. 

The  traces  of  his  work  soon  disappeared.  His  failure  was  owing  not 
only  to  his  joining  revolution  with  reformation,  but  to  his  coming  before 
his  time.  He  wa<i,  acconling'  to  his  own  definition  of  himself,  a  fore- 
runner and  a  sacrifice.  His  memory  remains  precious  to  Florence  and 
to  liis  order.  Luther  writes  in  his  preface  to  the  book  already  named, 
''  Antichrist  then  hoped  that  this  great  man's  memory  would  disappear 
and  be  accursed  ;  but,  lo,  he  lives  and  his  memory  is  blessed.  Christ 
pronounces  him  holy,  through  our  lips,  even  though  popes  and  papists 
should  burst  with  wrath  at  the  suggestion  !  "  —  K.  H, 
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PERIOD  FOURTH.  CENTURY  XVI.  THE  CHURCH'S  REFORMATION  (OR 
FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  LUTHER'S  REFORMING  WORK  TO  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  WORK  OF  WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE).  DIVISIONS  OF 
THE  PERIOD  :  BEFORE  THE  REJECTION  OF  REFORM  IN  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  TRENT;  AFTER  THE  REJECTION  OF  REFORM  BY  THE  POPE  AND 
THE  COUNCIL. 

LIFE  I.     MARTIN   LUTHER. 

A.   D.    1483-A.    D.    1546.      CLERICAL    LEADER, —  NORTH   GERMANY. 

Martin  Luther,  bom  at  Eislebeof  November  10,  1483,  sprang  from 
parents  lowly  in  position,  but  upright  and  pious.  Named  Martin  (Mar- 
dnus,  or  friend  of  Mars),  from  his  birth  on  the  anniversary  of  Martin  of 
Tours,  he  was  designated  beforehand  as  a  warrior,  —  a  champion  of  God. 
Called  Luther,  the  people's  lord  or  ruler  (Leute-herr),  he  was  pointed 
out  as  one  who  should  sway  the  hearts  of  mankind.  A  prophecy  of  John 
Huss,  according  to  a  tradition  well  known  to  Luther,  had  declared, 
"  You  are  now  roasting  the  goose  [Huss  signifying  goose],  but  in  a  hun- 
dred years  you  will  raise  up  the  swan,  whom  you  shall  not  roast  nor 
scorch.  Him  men  will  hear  sing ;  him,  God  willing,  they  will  let  live, 
even  as  they  ought ! " 

Martin  grew  up  under  strict  and  often  almost  harsh  training,  ^e 
proved  in  youth,  and  afterwards,  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  It  is  good  for 
a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth."  He  felt  the  yoke  when  he 
went  to  school,  first  in  Magdeburg,  to  the  Franciscans  or  poor  friars,  and 
afterwards  in  Eisenach.  Here  his  devout  singing  of  the  chorals  stirred 
the  soul  of  the  pious  widow  Gotta  to  give  him  his  support.  Graining 
thus  a  good  preparatory  training,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Erfurt 
(1501).  His  first  intention  was  to  study  law;  after  a  year,  through 
outer  occurrences  which  impressed  him,  and  inward  struggles  arising 
from  a  desire  for  his  soul's  salvation,  he  was  moved  to  devote  himself  to 
theology.  Three  years  later  (1505)  he  entered  the  ascetic 
order  of  the  Augustines  in  their  cloister  at  Erfurt,  not  from 
worldly  want,  but  from  zeal  for  religion,  to  the  exceeding  displeasure 
of  his  father.  The  yoke  of  monkish  discipline  and  the  disquiet  of  soul 
which  followed  impelled  him  to  a  fervid  spiritual  experience,  and  pointed 
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out  to  him  as  Ins  greatest  problem,  IIow  can  the  soul  obtain  the  pardon 
of  its  sius  ?     lie  was  granted  of  God  most  excellent  advice  from  the  lips 
of  un  ngi  (1  brother  monk,  and  from  John  Stanpitz,  the  chief  of  his  order 
throughout  Saxony.     He  was  also  blessed  in  the  discovery  of  a  Latin 
Bible,  which  he  read  most  eagerly.     Unmistakable  leadings  of  Grod  were 
these,  preparing  him  for  the  lofty  vocation  to  which  he  was  appointed/ 
When  twenty- five  (1508)  he  was  summoned  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, where  his  especial  employment  was  the  delivery  of  lectures  upoo 
the  Scriptures.     Four  years  later  (1512)  he  received  the  degree  of  d<»- 
tor  of  theology.     He  then  "vowed  to  his  most  dear  holy  Scripture,  and 
made  oath  to  it,  to  preach  and  to  teach  it  most  faithfully  and  dearly."* 
Light  already  had  dawned  upon  him  on  the  leading  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity,— justification  through  faith,  without  any  merit  of  works.    When 
ho  came  to  understand  the  saying,  '^  In  the  gospel  is  the  righteousness  of 
God  revealed,"  and  that  not  God's  own  righteousness  but  man's  rigbt- 
eousness  in  God's  sight  is  meant,  "  then,"  as  he  wrote,  "  I  felt  myself 
wholly  a  new  creature,  and  that  I  had  found,  as  it  were,  a  wide-open  door 
to  enter  into  Paradise  itself.    I  beheld  my  precious  holy  Scripture  as  veiy 
different  from  what  I  had  known  it  before.     The  whole  Bible  and  the 
heavens  themselves  were  laid  open  to  my  gaze."     From  tills  day  Us 
penetrating  mind  shone  forth  more  conspicuously  in  his  daily  lectures  tod 
sermons.     He  had,  even  before  the  year  1517,  attained  a  dear  knowledge 
respecting   repentance,   faith,   and  justification.      He   had   already,  by 
preaching  his  doctrine  in  a  sermon  to  the  Dresden  Court  (1516),  deeply 
displeased  George,  the  duke  of  Saxony. 

How  could  Luther,  thus  believing,  be  anything  else  but  highly  indig- 
Opponos  papal  "**"^  *^  '^®  trade  in  popish  indulgences  carried  on  by  Tet- 
paidoQi}.  2^j  p     IIow  could  he  be  otherwise  than  disturbed  in  his 

conscience  ?  He  preached  upon  it  in  the  castle  church  of  Wittcnbei^ 
and  got  little  favor  from  the  elector  Frederick  for  so  doing.  He  felt 
himself  still  urged  on  by  the  growing  imprudence  with  which  the  indul- 
gences were  circulated,  and  by  their  corrupting  influences.  He  was  im- 
pelled, upon  the  3l8t  of  October,  1517,  to  post  up  his  ninety-five  theses, 
maintaining  the  gospel  way  of  obtaining  remission  of  sins.  He  acoom- 
panied  them  with  a  challenge  to  a  discussion,  on  November  Ist,  tlie  Day 
of  All  Saints,  when  great  crowds  of  pilgrims  were  to  come  to  the  castle 
church  (Church  of  All  Saints)  to  receive  indulgences.  Though  he  an- 
ticipated it  not,  these  theses  proved  flashes  of  lightning  which  kindled  a 
flame  through  the  Christian  church,  and  spread  as  if  the  angels  them- 
selves were  carrying  them.  Nor  could  Luther  be  moved  to  retract  them, 
either  by  the  vehement  threats  of  cardinal  Thomas  Cajetan,  or  by  the 
courtly  arts  and  craft  of  Charles  von  Miltiz.  To  the  former's  quesdon 
as  to  where  he  would  live  when  nowhere  tolerated,  the  answer  of  Lather 
was,  "Under  the  broad  heaven."     He  proceeded  (November  28,  1518) 
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to  offer  in  the  Corpus  Christi  chapel  of  Wittenberg  a  formal  appeal  from 
the  proceedings  against  him  by  pope  Leo  Tenth  to  a  general  council. 
He  even  went  (December  10,  1520),  with  his  students  attending  him, 
outside  the  Elster  gate  of  the  city,  and  there  burned  the  pope's  book  of 
decretals  and  his  bull  against  himself,  with  the  words,  *'  Because  thou  hast 
vexed  the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  may  everlasting  fire  vex  and  consume 
thee/'  No  vindictive  feeling,  but  a  holy  impulse,  inspired  Luther  to  this 
bold  act  He  gave  a  signal  to  Christendom  no  longer  to  fear  the  pope, 
but  to  contemn  his  power  and  cast  off  his  yoke.  He  acted  for  the  cause 
of  truth  and  the  confirming  of  the  common  people. 

Luther  was  led  on  to  Worms  by  a  like  spirit.    Admonished  beforehand 
of  the  fete  which  befell  Huss,  he  replied  that  if  they  should   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
kindle  a  fire  all  the  way  from  Wittenberg  to  Worms  that  Worma. 
would  reach  to  the  sky,  he  would  appear  there,  because  he  had  been  sum- 
moned ;  he  would  enter  the  mouth  of  behemoth  between  his  great  teeth 
to  confess  Clirist,  and  let  God  order  the  result.     Again,  when  he  re- 
oeived,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Worms,  a  warning  from  even  his  friend 
Spalatin  against  entering,  he  answered,  ^^  Were  there  as  many  devils  in 
Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs,  I  would  still  enter ! "     How  the 
heart  of  Luther  was  stirred  at  that  period,  and  yet  how  full  of  repose 
in  Grod,  appears  from  his  prayer  in  Worms :  "  O  God !  O  Grod !  O  Thou 
my  Grod !     Stand  Thou  by  me,  my  God,  against  all  the  reason  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  world.     Do  this.    Thou  must  do  it,  —  Thou  alone.     The 
cause  is  not  mine,  but  thine.     For  myself,  I  have  here  no  business  nor 
lught  to  do  with  these  great  lords  of  the  world.     I  would  rather  have 
peaceful  days  and  live  undisturbed.     But  the  cause  is  thine,  and  it  is 
righteous  and  everlasting.     Help  me.  Thou  true,  eternal  God.     I  lean 
upon  no  man.     Vain  and  useless  were  it.     Tottering  is  all  that  is  fleshly 
or  that  savors  of  the  flesh.     O  God !  O  Grod !  .  .  .  .  Hearest  Thou  not, 
my  God  ?     Art  Thou  dead  ?     No,  Thou  canst  not  die.     Thou  dost  but 
hide  Thyself.     Hast  Thou  chosen  me  for  this  work  ?     I  ask  Thee.     Do 
not  I  know  it!     Aye,  Grod  has  ordered  it,  for  I  never  my  life  long 
thought  to  stand  against  such  great  lords.     I  never  purposed  it.     O 
Grod !  help  me  in  the  name  of  thy  loved  son,  Jesus  Christ,  my  defense, 
my  buckler,  aye,  my  strong  fortress,  through  the  power  and  strength  cf 
thine  Holy  Spirit!  ....   Lord,  where  art  Thou?     Thou,  my  Grod, 
where  art  Thou  ?     Come !  come  !  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life,  pa- 
tient as  a  lamb.     For  the  cause  is  holy :  it  is  thine  own.     I  will  not 
let  Thee  go,  —  no,  nor  yet  for  all  eternity.     That  resolve  is  fixed  in  thy 
holy  name.     The  world  must  leave  me  unconstrained  in  my  conscience ; 
and  though  it  were  thronged  with  devils,  and  this  body,  which  is  the 
work  of  thy  hands  and  thy  creature,  be  cast  forth,  trodden  under  foot, 
cat  in  pieces,  thy  word  and  Spirit  remain  good  to  me.     And  it  is  only 
the  body  I     The  soul  is  thine.     It  belongs  to  Thee.     It  will  abide  with 
Thee  eternally.    Amen  I    O  Grod,  help  me.    Amen  I " 
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The  God  to  whom  Luther  prayed  was  with  Lather,  and  lent  bim  oonr- 
age  to  stand  fast  by  the  truth,  and  to  present  before  emperor  and  em- 
pire words  of  confession  wliich  transcend  many  deeds  of  great  heroes: 
"  Unless,  therefore,  I  am  convinced  through  proofs  from  the  Holy  Script- 
ure, am  vanquished  in  a  clear  manner  through  the  very  passages  which 
I  have  cited,  and  my  conscience  imprisoned  thus  by  the  Word  of  God,  I 
neither  can  nor  will  retract  anything.  Here  I  stand.  I  can  do  nothing 
else.     God  help  me.    Amen ! " 

And  yet  Luther  was  so  frank  as  to  say  in  a  letter  to  Hartmuth  Ton 
Cronl)erg  (February,  1522),  <*  This  fine  sport  which  Satan  has  got  up 
in  Wittenberg  [the  image  breaking]  has  happened  for  a  punishment  to 
me,  because  when  I  was  at  Worms,  I,  in  order  to  serve  good  friends,  and 
that  I  might  not  appear  too  stubborn,  suppressed  my  spirit,  and  would 
not  make  my  confession  before  tyrants  more  pointed  and  severe.  For 
which  cause  since  that  time  I  have  often  had  to  endure  evil  speeches 
from  the  false  and  ungodly.  Many  times  have  I  repented  of  this  same 
humility  and  reverence  of  mind."  Luther  painfully  felt  the  way  in 
which  the  German  nation  debased  itself,  and,  in  order  to  please  the 
po|>e,  t^irust  from  itself  gospel  truth  and  free<lom. 

Placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  Rome*8  sake,  he  was  carried 
by  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  who  saw  him  in  Worms  for  the  fink 
and  only  time,  to  the  AVartburg,  as  a  secure  asylum.     In  this  fortress, 
Tmnsiatefl  the     ^"^  Patmos,  he  began  the  work  of  translating  the  Bible. 
^^^^«-  His  task,  entered  upon  by  him  alone  with  Grod,  and  pushed. 

forward  with  faithful,  untiring  industry,  was  completed  in  1534.  Th^ 
book  breathes  the  spirit  of  God  ;  for  its  writer  drank  in  the  spirit  of  th^ 
Scriptures  in  its  fullest  measure.  Thus  the  Grerman  Bible  is  filled  witfcv- 
a  power  like  that  of  the  original  itself. 

In  March,  1522,  Luther  felt  constrained,  in  order  to  save  his  people 
from  fanatical  disturbances,  to  hasten  back  to  Wittenberg.     He  did 
even  against  the  will  of  the  elector.     He  did  not  share  the  latter's 
bodings,  but  wrote  him,  '^  I  am  repairing  to  Wittenberg,  under  a 
tection  more  powerful  than  that  of  an  elector.     I  have  no  thought 
soliciting  the  aid  of  your  electoral  highness.     I  indeed  hold  that  I  shall- 
protect  your  highness  more  than  your  grace  can  protect  me.     If  I  knew 
that  your  highness  could  or  would  take  up  my  defense,  I  woold  not  com^ 
to  AVittenberg.     This  matter  the  sword  neither  can  nor  ought  to  handto 
or  cure.     God  alone  must  do  this,  without  any  human  counsel  or  aidU 
Therefore,  ho  who  believes  most  strongly  will  here  render  the  most  a»- 
sistance.     Because  I  perceive  that  your  highness  is  yet  very  weak  in 
the  faith,  I  cannot  count  your  grace  the  one  to  protect  or  deliver  me!" 

By  his  zeal  and  kindliness,  Luther  was  soon  able  to  quiet  the  disturb- 
ances in  Wittenberg.  He  exerted  himself  with  like  ability  in  the  quelling 
of  the  peasant  insurrection,  bearing  witness  to  the  duty  of  ChrisUani  to 
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be  subject  to  their  rulers,  and  against  the  crime  of  insurrection.  He  in- 
sisted on  the  founding  of  schools,  furthered  a  visitation  of  the  churches, 
and  gave  to  the  teachers  and  the  people  a  catechism,  that  gem  of  his  pen, 
which  expresses  the  clear,  evangelical  doctrine  with  such  lively  Christian 
£utb  and  yet  child-like  heartiness. 

Entering  into  marriage  in  1525,  he  himself  relates  to  us  his  reasons: 
**I  have  not   taken  a  wife  because  I  expected   to  live  a 

Harries. 

long  time,  but  that  my  doctrine  might  be  confirmed  by  my 
example,  and  to  comfort  weak  consciences  after  me,  and  that  I  might  re- 
tain naught  of  my  old  papistical  life."  Further,  he  was  influenced  to 
marry  by  his  father's  desire,  and  by  his  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  married  condition.  Besides,  Catharine  von  Bora  came,  meeting  him 
with  her  love^ 

When  the  Reichstag  met  in  Augsburg  (1530)  Luther  stayed  in  Coburg, 
helping  Melancthon  especially  by  his  counsel  and  comfort,  and  by  his 
strong  prayers,  as  once  Moses  gave  help  by  his  uplifted  arms. 

The  latter  years  of  Luther's  life  passed  amid  toils  and  conflicts.     At 
one  time  his  anxieties  led  him,  after  going  away  from  Wittenberg  (1545), 
to  write  to  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  "  I  would  gladly  arrange 
it  so  that  I  might  not  have  to  return  to  Wittenberg.     My  heart  has 
grown  cold,  so  that  I  no  more  like  to  be  there.     I  wish  that  thou  wouldst 
sell  the  garden,  with  hoof,  house,  and  yard  [huf^  hatts,  und  Ao/*].     After 
my  death  the  four  elements  will  not  allow  thee  to  be  in  Wittenberg.     It 
were  better,  then,  to  do  what   will  have  to  be  done,  during  my  life." 
Nevertheless  he  was  constrained  to  return  thither.     But  the  end  of  his 
life  was  drawing  near.     He  went  (1546),  at  the  desire  of  the  counts  of 
Mansfeld,  to  Eisleben,  arriving  January  23d.     He  had  first  preached  in 
Wittenberg  (January  17th),  with  forebodings  of  his  end,  exhorting  his 
people  to  constancy  in  the  faith  and  against  apostasy.     Reaching  his  for- 
mer place  of  abode,  he  said,  "  If  I  can  but  reconcile  my  loved  lords,  the 
counts  of  Mansfeld,  here  in  Eisleben,  to  each  other,  I  will  go  home,  lay 
me  down  in  my  coffin,  and  give  my  body  to  the  worms  to  devour."     He 
preached  in  Eisleben  four  times  (January  31st,  February  2d,  7th,  and 
12th).     One  prayer  and  hope  had  often  been  uttered  by  him.     As  he 
says,  "  I  have  with  great  earnestness  prayed  God,  and  do  now  pray  Him 
every  day,  that  He  would  hinder  the  design  of  the  foe,  and  suflfer  no  war 
to  come  upon  Germany  in  my  life-time  ;  and  I  am  assured  that  Grod  has 
certainly  heard  this  my  prayer,  and  I  know  that  while  I  live  there  will 
be  no  war  in  Germany."     His  desire  was  granted  him.     There  was  ful- 
filled in  him  the  saying,  "  The  righteous  is  taken  away  from  ^^^^  lUness  and 
the  evil  to  come."     He  fell  ill  on  the  17th  of  February.  d«»*^- 
Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  prayed,  "  O  my  Father,  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thou  God  of  all  comfort,  I  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  hast  revealed  to  me  thy  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  believe^ 
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whom  I  have  preached  and  confessed,  whom  I  have  loved  and  praised, 
whom  the  evil  pope  and  all  the  ungodly  dishonor,  persecute,  and  revOe. 
I  pray  Thei%  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  my  soul  may  be  dear  to  Thee. 
O  lieavenly  Father,  if  it  be  so  that  I  must  leave  this  body  and  be  torn 
away  from  this  life,  yet  know  I  surely  that  I  shall  ever  abide  with  Thee, 
and  none  shall  pluck  me  out  of  thine  liand."     He  repeated  the  words, 
'•  G<hI  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  Son,"  and  "  He  that  is  our  God 
is  the  God  of  salvation,  and  unto  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  fivm 
death.*'     He  added  thrice,  ^'  Into  thine  hand  I  commit  my  spirit     Thoa 
hast  redeemed  md,  O  Lord  God  of  truth.**    And  when  Justus  Jonas  said 
to  him,  '*  Reverend  father,  will  you  die  steadfast,  clinging  to  Christ  and  to 
the  doctrine  which  you  have  so  constantly  preached?"  he  answered  em- 
phatically, "  Yes ! "    Soon  after  he  fell  asleep,  on  the  morning  of  Februarj 
18th.    Let  my  soul  die  the  death  of  this  righteous  man,  and  my  last  end 
be  like  his ! 

Let  us  venture  a  look  into  the  soul  of  this  man  of  God.  Its  grand  feat- 
ures are  truth,  faithfulness,  faith.  His  was  a  NathanaeFs  soul,  free  from 
guile,  hypocrisy,  or  double  dealing.  His  heart  lay  open  before  all  men. 
His  speech  was  the  perfect  expression  of  his  soul.  Even  the  man  wbo 
has  little  perception  of  what  constitutes  sincerity  and  loyalty  musi  be 
impressed  by  this  in  Luther's  discourses^  If  uprightness  and  honesty 
be  German  characteristics,  what  German  has  ever  possessed  them  in 
Luther'a  reiig-  greater  measure  than  Luther  ?  Yet  in  Luther  the  Grermui 
^o"*-  was  thoroughly  lost  in  the  Christian.      His  was  a  genuine, 

hearty  faith.     His  very  being  was  penetrated  with  the  truth  of  Grod*« 
Word,  and  especially  with  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  glory  of  lua 
holiness.     His  faith  was  a  part  of  himself,  the  very  spring  of  his  thought 
and  life.     To  impute  to  the  Scripture  or  to  Christ  falsehood  or  deception 
would  have  been  to  him  a  fearful  crime ;  his  whole  nature  would  have 
revolted  from  it.     Hence  his  firm,  immovable  position  on  God's  Word  as 
on  the  eternal  rock.     The  very  essence  of  this  Word  to  him  was  the  sin- 
ner's reconciliation  through  Christ,  his  pardon,  his  justification  before^God 
through  faith  without  works.     But  faith  with  him  was  a  thing  of  life  and 
power,  nay,  the  fountain  of  all  life  and  all  power.     Distrust  of  faith  as  he 
taught  it  will  never  be  felt  by  those  who  consider  what  that  faith  wroaght 
in  Luther  and  by  him.     Nor  did  he  depreciate  good  works,  but  only  their 
use  in  the  service  of  pride,  ignorance,  and  vanity.     His  faith  grew  from 
his  profound  recognition  of  human  depravity  and  weakness.     ^*  It  is  the 
property  of  God  to  make  something  out  of  nothing.     Therefore  of  him 
who  is  not  yet  nothing  Grod  cannot  make  anything.     Man  out  of  some- 
thing makes  something ;  but  it  is  a  vain,  useless  work.     Therefore  Grod 
receives  only  the  forsaken  ;  heals  only  the  sick ;  gives  sight  only  to  the 
blind,  life  only  to  the  dead,  penitence  only  to  sinners,  and  wisdom  only 
to  the  foolish."     Luther's  faith  was  Luther's  power  and  symmetry.     Jt 
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gave  him  his  work  and  his  consciousness  that  he  was  called  of  Grod.  He 
says, "  To  a  good  work  a  man  goes  by  a  certain  call  of  Grod,  not  by  a 
setting  apart  of  himself  to  it,  or  by  what  he  would  call  his^  own  plan.'* 
It  is  certain  that  Luther  did  not  undertake  the  reformation  of  his  own 
£uicy.  "  That  unawares  and  with  no  thought  or  purpose  of  my  own  I 
am  come  into  this  dispute  and  quarrel,  I  call  God  himself  to  witness." 
If  any  man's  work  may  be  counted  pure,  then  may  Luther's.  Who 
makes  so  little  of  his  own  name  or  of  himself  as  "  chief"  ?  He  declares, 
**  Let  them  attack  my  person  who  will,  and  as  they  will !  I  am  no  angel. 
But  my  doctrine,  since  I  know  that  it  is  not  mine  but  Grod's,  I  will  suffer 
no  man  to  attack  unresisted."  He  testifies  frankly,  "  For  myself,  I  know 
not  Luther ;  I  will  not  know  him !  I  preach  not  him,  but  Christ  Him 
the  devil  may  take  if  he  can,  if  he  but  leave  Christ  in  peace."  Of  the 
parity  and  candor  of  him  who  sinks  thus  his  own  personality,  his  '*  I,"  we 
have  the  fullest  assurance. 

Lather's  faith  and  assurance  of  his  divine  vocation  gave  him  also  his 
heroic  courage.  His  work  led  him  into  the  severest  con-  Lnther't  ooor- 
flicts.  He  challenges  his  foes :  "  Come  on,  then,  all  to-  **** 
getber,  as  you  are  together  and  belong  together,  devils,  papists,  and  fa- 
natics, all  in  a  heap !  Up  and  at  Luther !  Te  papists  from  before,  ye 
fimatics  from  behind,  ye  devils  from  every  quarter,  track,  hunt,  pursue, 
sare  that  you  have  the  game  in  front  of  you !  If  Luther  falls,  you  will 
have  joy  and  victory.  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  all  lost  trouble ;  there 
is  nothing  won  by  scolding,  by  teaching,  by  admonition,  by  threat,  by 
promise,  by  entreaty,  by  supplication,  by  patience,  by  humility,  by  pre- 
tending or  coaxing !  Wliatever  I  try,  however  I  change  or  turn,  it  is  of 
no  avail ! "  He  took  this  opposition  as  a  good  sign.  "  K  the  world 
were  not  vexed  at  me,  I  should  then  have  to  be  vexed  at  her  and  afraid 
that  what  I  was  doing  was  not  of  God.  Now  that  she  is  offended  at  me, 
I  must  be  strengthened,  comforted,  and  assured  that  my  enterprise  is 
right  and  of  God." 

He  met  conflict  within  ;  and,  as  a  wise  Christian  to  whom  the  power  of 
the  prince  of  darkness  is  no  fiction,  he  deemed  that  Satan  was  using  his 
weapons  against  him,  and  hurling  fiery  darts  into  his  soul.  He  makes 
confession :  **  Oh,  would  God  —  would  God  that  my  foes  could  experience 
for  a  quarter  hour  the  misery  of  my  heart ;  how  surely  I  could  affirm 
that  they  would  be  changed  and  saved  !  But  enough  cf  this,  lest  I  be 
impatient  of  the  chastening  of  God,  who  smites  and  heals,  kills  and 
makes  alive.  Blessed  be  his  holy  pleasure  and  his  perfect  will  I  Surely 
one  so  hated  of  the  world  and  its  prince  must  be  pleasing  to  Christ. 
If  we  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own." 

Luther  also  tasted  deeply  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  What 
does  it  concern  me  if  the  world  calls  me  a  devil,  if  I  know  that  Grod 
callA  me  his  angel  ?  Let  the  world  call  me  a  seducer  as  long  as  it  pleases, 
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while  God  calls  mc  his  faithiiil  minister  and  servant,  the  angels  call  me 
their  comrade,  the  saints  call  mc  their  brother,  the  faithful  call  me  their 
father,  the  distressed  call  me  their  saviour,  the  ignorant  call  me  their 
light ;  and  God  to  all  this  says,  Yes  !  And  it  may  be  the  angels  say  it  too, 
and  all  creatures !  What  triumph,  forsooth,  has  the  world  over  me  now? 
What  great  harm  has  it  done  me  ? "  Clear  sun-gleams  are  these  into 
the  soul  of  Luther,  showing  its  lowest  depths,  disclosing  the  solid  rock  of 
his  assurance  of  God's  love.  AVe  may  know  whence  came  the  hardy 
courage  by  which  he  cried,  "  In  God's  name  and  at  his  call  I  will  tread 
on  the  lion  and  the  adder ;  the  young  lion  and  dragon  will  I  trample 
under  foot !  It  shall  be  begun  in  my  life,  and  accomplished  after  my 
di'ath ! "  It  was  the  same  courage  which  gushed  forth  in  his  hymn,  "  Ein* 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  with  an  overflowing  tide  of  heroic  song. 

AVould  it  have  been  a  strange  thing  if  his  boldness  had  induced  a^ 
Luthor'8  chiia-  rogaiicc  ?  But  instead  Luther  excels  in  child-like  hnmilitj 
like  spirit.  ^jj  simplicity.     He  had  not  a  mock  humility  which  would 

make  him  disclaim  powers  which  were  possessed  by  hioL  But  true  hu- 
mility and  simplicity  shine  brightly  forth  in  him.  He  never  boasted  of 
divine  inspirations  ;  he  drew  from  the  Word  of  God  alone.  He  did  not 
count  himself  authorized  to  preach  in  places  other  than  those  to  which 
he  was  expressly  called.  He  was  compelled  almost  against  his  will  to 
write  much ;  and  what  a  treasure  of  Christian  truth  is  laid  up  in  hii 
writings  !  Yet  he  wished  that  all  his  books  might  perish,  if  they  were 
to  lessen  in  any  degree  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  judged 
that  it  was  hardly  according  to  the  New  Testament  to  write  many  boobi 
The  Apostles  had  written  few,  and  before  they  wrote  they  had  preached 
personally  to  the  j>eople,  and  had  converted  them.  For  his  part, "if  he 
had  been  able,  in  his  whole  life,  with  all  liis  powers,  to  make  one  single 
person  better,  he  was  ready  to  thank  God  and  let  all  his  writings  after 
that  perish." 

How  courteous  and  friendly  Luther  was  to  every  one,  all  who  knew 
him  bore  witness.     He  makes,  in  fact,  this  uotable  confession :  "  I  am 
warned,  and  not  only  by  my  fellow-townsmen,  but  by  letters  out  of  many 
countries,  that  I  should  not  make  myself  so  common  to  everybody,  and 
I  blame  rny  too  abject  spirit.     I  have  also  often  resolved  that  to  oUige 
the  world  I  would  make  myself  somewhat  more  grave  or  more  saintly  (I 
hardly  know  how  to  express  it),  but  God  has  never  granted  me  the  gift 
of  accomplishing  it."     The  words  of  Christ,  "  Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  were  veriilcd  in  Luther.     He  was  from  first  to  last  a  child-hke 
spirit.     He  once  exhorted  his  congregation,  *'  Let  none  be  ashamed  of 
*  Our  Father,*  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  the  Creed.     Let  us  stay 
with  the  children,  and  we  will  assuredly  never  be  lost     Grod  help  iu  so 
to  do.     Amen !  " 
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Conld  a  man  like  this  be  lacking  in  love  ?  His  life  was  fall  of  love. 
The  Reformation  was  a  work  of  love  as  truly  as  a  work  of  faith.  From 
love  to  the  poor  misled  Christian  people  he  undertook  his  difficult  task. 
He  knew  something  of  the  sorrow  which  Christ  felt  over  the  fainting 
and  scattered  flock.  He  gladly  served  all,  and  shared  what  he  had  with 
all,  though  he  was  not  rich.  He  loved  his  friends ;  he  loved  his  wife  and 
children.  Let  the  charming  letter  witness  which  he  wrote  from  Coburg 
to  his  little  John  (see  page  276,  note  2).  Those  who  have  denied  him 
the  gentle  qualities  of  the  heart  should  hear  what  he  has  written  on 
the  word  '*  Hebe  "  (meaning  both  love  and  beloved)  :  "  Whoever  knows 
German  knows  well  what  a  hearty,  fine  old  word  it  is,  the  *  liebe '  Mary, 
the  *  liebe '  God,  the  '  liebe '  prince,  the  *  liebe '  man,  the  *  liebe '  child.  I 
know  not  that  the  Latin  or  any  other  language  can  utter  the  word 
'  liebe '  with  the  heartiness  and  satisfaction  which  belong  to  it  in  our 
German  tongue,  as  it  pierces  and  tingles  the  heart  and  all  the  feelings." 

But  the  violence  of  his  language  against  his  opponents  ?  His  un- 
yielding manner  towards  men  of  different  opinions  ?  What,  Luther**  Tlo. 
forsooth,  would  the  mildness,  moderation,  anxious  timidity,  ^®°*** 
of  a  Melancthon  have  done  against  the  foe  ?  The  popish  beast  could  be 
beaten  only  by  a  club  such  as  Luther  wielded.  Erasmus  himself  acknowl- 
edged, ^^  God  has  given  the  world  in  these  last  times,  when  great  and  sore 
plagues  and  diseases  have  increased,  ia  severe,  sharp  physician."  He  held 
stoutly  to  his  belief  because  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  conscience.  He 
wrote  to  Capito,  "  My  Jove  is  ready  to  die  for  you,  but  whoever  touches 
the  faith  touches  the  apple  of  my  eye ;  impose  what  you  will  upon  our 
love,  but  beware  of  our  faith  in  all  things."  To  Bucer:  **  You  will  as- 
cribe it  not  to  my  stubl)ornness,  but  to  my  genuine  conviction  and  the 
necessity  imposed  by  my  faith  in  matters  in  which  you  would  honestly 
act  otherwise,  that  I  must  refuse  assent  to  this  agreement."  In  1538  he 
wrote,  "  Just  as  strongly  as  our  opponents  insist  on  unity  of  loving  do 
we  insist  on  unity  of  teaching  and  of  believing.  If  they  will  leave  us 
that  uninjured,  we  will  praise  the  unity  of  love  as  much  as  they,  but  in 
all  cases  without  detriment  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  spirit. 
For  if  thou  lose  that,  thou  hast  lost  Christ.  If  He  be  gone,  then  indeed 
the  unity  of  love  will  be  of  no  profit.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  thou 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  of  Christ,  it  hurts  thee  not  if  thou 
art  not  at  one  with  such  as  pervert  and  debase  the  word,  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  unity  of  the  spirit  Therefore,  rather  will  I  let  not  only  these 
but  the  whole  world  fall  away  from  me  and  be  mine  eneoiies  than  that 
Christ  fall  away  and  be  made  mine  enemy.  And  this  would  happen  if  I 
should  let  go  his  clearly  revealed  word,  and  follow  their  vague  dreams, 
wherein  they  force  the  words  of  Christ  to  their  own  meaning.  To  me 
the  one  Christ  is  more  and  grander  than  all  the  unnumbered  onenesses 
of  love." 

18 
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A  chosen  iiistrunieiit  of  Goil  was  Luther,  whose  equal  had  not  been 
known  in  Christendom  since  the  davs  of  Paul.  He  was  the  chief  com- 
bat  ant  and  champion  as^iinst  the  power  wliich  held  the  world  bound ;  all 
its  hate  he  drew  upon  his  head.  lie  was  the  restorer  of  the  pure  evan- 
gelic doi'trino,  revealing  its  source  to  all  by  his  Bible.  Lather*s  Bible 
became  to  the  church  universal  not  onlv  the  occasion  of  new  versions, 
Luther  Ma  ^^"^  their  fountain.  Luther  was  the  apostle  of  the  Ger- 
CKTiiian.  j^^.jji  nation.    He  glories  in  Germany.    "Nothing,"  he  says, 

*'has  ever  been  told  so  nnich  to  the  praise  of  us  Germans  —  nothing,  I 
believe,  has  evt*r  exalted  and  preserved  us  —  as  people's  saying  that  we 
are  a  sincere  and  constant  folk,  whose  yea  is  yea,  and  wliose  nay  nay. 
We  have  Vft  a  spark  (may  Go<l  cherish  and  increase  it ! )  of  the  ancient 
virtue,  so  far,  at  least,  that  we  are  still  a  little  ashamed  and  displeased 
to  l)e  called  hypocrites,  although  foreign  and  Greek  ill-breeding  is  gain- 
ing a  hold.*'     This  last  fact  made  Luther  call  the  Germans  the  apes  of 
all  other  nations ;  he  said,  "  Wtj  Germans  are  such  fellows  that  wIul^ 
ever  is  new  we  take  and  stick  to  it  like  fools.     Let  a  man  try  to  tarn  us 
from  it,  and  he  will  only  make  us  more  crazy  after  it."    Haifa  thousand 
y(?ars  earlier,  abbot  Siegfried  of  Goerz   had  made  complaint,  in  a  letter 
to  Poppo,  the  monkish  reformer,  of  the  German  aping  of  the  French. 
AVho  cured   the  Girman  nation  of  this  folly  as  Luther,  in  whom  shooe 
forth  the  pure  German?    By  him  the  German  people  obtained  the  Bible. 
By  his  mighty  preaching  the  German   people  were  taught  the  gospel. 
By  his  hymns  the  German  heart  was  inspired  with  celestial  truth,  for 
mu!<ic  was  with   Luther  a  consecrated  art,  a  second  theology.    When 
Luther  struck  the  chord,  it  resounded  in  a  thousand  songs.     Where  in 
the  church  is  such  a  treasure  of  holy  song  as  was  gathered  by  Luther? 
The  German  church  is  a  Cnesus  in  psalmody. 

WouM  that  Luther's  wonl  c^uld  be  listened  to;  would  that  Genntt 
thought  and  Christian  sentiment  could  blend  in  this  nation,  as  they 
blended  in  Luther !  Then  would  Germany  be  new  bom.  But  if  his 
word  dies  out,  (Germany's  glory  is  gone.  Would  that  Germany  couW 
again  be  taught  how  great  a  gift  God  bestowed  on  her  when  He  g»^ 
Luther  I  —  L.  H. 


LIFE  IL     MAGDALENA  LUTHER. 

A.  D.  1529-A.  D.  1542.     CHILD-LEADER,  —  NORTH  6ERHANT. 

On  May  4,  1529,  Martin  Luther  is  writing  a  letter  on  business  ta  to 
friend,  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  pastor  in  Magdeburg.  By  his  side,  in  excellent 
spirits,  is  his  wife,  Catharine  von  Boi-a,  who  three  hours  later  is  given  » 
little  daughter.  The  next  morning  the  happy  father  tells  his  friend, 
with  thanks  to  God,  of  the  joyful  event,  and  begs  him  to  stand  godfiUbsr. 
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He  writes,  "Most  estimable,  worthy  sir :  God,  the  father  of  all  goodness, 
has  beeu  gracioaslj  pleased  to  make  me  and  my  dear  Katie  a  present  of 
a  little  daughter.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  for  God's  sake,  to  take  upon 
yourself  the  Christian  office  of  a  father  in  Christ  to  the  poor  little  hea- 
then, and  assist  her  to  become  a  Christian .  through  the  venerable  and 
divine  sacrament  of  baptism."  This  daughter  was  Magdalena,  in  whose 
soul  God  found  great  delight,  and  so  hastened  to  remove  her  from  this 
evil  world  ;  for  she  had  not  completed  her  fourteenth  year,  when  the 
Lord  who  gave  her  took  her  to  heaven  by  a  gentle  death. 

Luther's  household,  into  which  Magdalena  was  born,  was  then  an  es- 
tablished fact.  Luther  had  learned  from  God's  Word  that  to  forbid 
marriage  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  his  Creator,  and  that 
monastics  vows,  whether  taken  from  constraint  or  in  ignorance,  were 
wrong,  and  not  binding  upon  the  conscience ;  marriage  was  a  holy  state 
ordained  by  God,  and  having  the  promise  of  his  blessing.  He  had 
therefore  unfettered  the  consciences  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  from 
their  vows  of  celibacy,  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1522,  when  he  abode 
in  the  Wartburg.  Many  of  them  had  married  before  Luther,  who  was 
anticipating  an  early  death  for  himself,  had  thought  of  taking  the  step. 
Finally,  when  h-ft,  alone  in  his  Augustine  cloister  with  the  prior  Eber- 
hard  Brisger,  who  was  also  preparing  to  leave  him,  Luther  made  up 
his  mind  to  quit  the  deserted  abode,  first,  however,  delivering  it  over  to 
his  sovereign.  Before  this  he  had  turned  it  into  a  resting-place  for  poor 
pilgrims,  who  were  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  After  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Wise  (May  5,  1525),  his  brother  and  successor, 
John  the  Constant,  presented  the  monastery  with  its  garden  to  Luther. 
It  was  a  rambling,  tumble-down  place,  which  required  rebuilding  and 
constant  repair,  and  then  only  a  third  part  could  be  made  habitable. 
Thus  the  cloister  l)ecarae  Luther's  home.  Thither,  on  June  13,  1525,  he 
conducted  Catharine  von  Bora  as  his  wife.  Shortly  before  Luther's  houw- 
this  date  (June  2d),  he  had  written  the  elector  Albert,  keeping, 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  exhorting  him  to  marry,  and  make  a  princedom 
of  his  bishopric,  and  give  up  the  false  name  and  appearance  of  a  spirit- 
ual potentate.  Though  Luther  looked  at  marriage  soberly,  knowing  its 
crosses  and  cares,  he  was  untiring  in  sounding  its  praise  :  "  But  this  state," 
he  says,  "  is  for  a  pious  and  God-fearing  person."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "There  can  be  no  more  lovely,  affectionate,  and  gracious  relation- 
ship, communion,  and  companionship  than  a  good  marriage,  in  which 
husband  and  wife  live  in  peace  and  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
can  be  more  bitter  and  painful  than  this  bond,  mutually  broken  and  sev- 
ered. The  next  worst  thing  is  the  loss  of  children,  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced." 

Luther  was  called  upon  to  part  with  two  of  his  children  by  death. 
When  Magdalena  died,  he  had  already  lost  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  but 
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the  Mow  was  Ics»  painful.  l>eeause  at  lier  death  8be  was  hardly  a  year 
old.  Tlu*  stt»iM»  whifh  rovt-rs  h<T  <:rave  ir  preserved  to  this  day  iu  the 
old  church-yanl  of  Witti'iiln^rg.  Close  by  lies  a  granddaughter  of  Me- 
lantthuii.  ISIagdaloiia  was  stmt  to  the  sorrowing  parents  instead  of  their 
dtar  Eli/alH'th.  just  nine  months  after  her  de.ith,  and  was  an  extremely 
sw«M*t  and  loving  chihl,  gentle  and  obedient.  For  two  years  and  a  half 
slie  was,  excepting  their  eldest-born  John,  their  only  child,*  and  when 
Lutln*r  was  on  his  travels  he  seldom  forgot,  in  writing  to  his  wife 
Katie,  to  send  gret'tings  to  his  two  children,  Ilanschon  and  Lenehen, 
siN  will  as  to  their  e«aisin  Lena.  When  he.  at  the  time  of  the  Augsburg 
Hti»-hst:i«'.  lASO,  where  the  i-onfession  was  made,  was  stavin?  in  Cnhurg. 
he  wrote  the  eharmin;j  h*tt<'r,  so  well  known,  to  his  four-vear-old  •lohn, 
about  thr  ehihlrrn's  paradise  of  which  In*  Iiad  a  vision.*  Lenehen  was 
too  v<)un<:  for  him  to  write  to  her,  being  little  more  than  a  year  old. 

"We  an'  not  at  all  sun?  that  she  did  not  have  to  thank  her  cousin 
L«*na  for  her  name;  the  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Luther  in  a  letter 
of  Krbruary  1'),  1. ")*)(),  as  one  of  his  family.  Tliis  often-namc<l  cousin 
Lena  was  an  orphaned  young  woman,  a  daughter  of  Luther's  sister, 
wlio  was  taktMi  by  him  into  his  home,  .md  proved  a  great  help  to  his 
wif«\  till  she  marrie<l  (November  27,  1/338)  a  worthy  friend  of  Luther, 
Ambrose  Bernd,  of  »liiterlK)g,  treasurer  in  "Wittenberg,  by  whom  she 
was  left  a  widow  (in  January,  1542).  Luther  often  called  to  miud  the 
death  of  Ambrose,  wbo  was  a  devout  man,  and  departed  out  of  this 
world  well  ]>n]>anMl,  quietly  falling  asleep  without  a  taste  of  death's  bit- 
tern* ■«>.     lb' wi>ln'd  many  times  that  he  might  slumber  at  last  as  gently 

1  I.uihiT  h:iil  -ix  rhililri'ii:  1.  .I"lir..  luirn  June  7,  1526.  2.  Elizabeth,  December  10, 
i:>JT:  (lit.l  Aumi.-.t  a.  ir-L'S.  '^.  M;ij:i|jilrna.  Mny  4,  in->J);  died  September  20,  1542.  4. 
M.'irliii,  Nttvi'iuliiT  7.  \W-\\.  r»  Taul,  Jaiiuarv  28,  15^33.  6.  Mar(:;;aretba,  December  17, 
ir.:J4. 

2  Tl»»»  U'tt»T  is  as  fdlliiw*;:  ''Mercy  and  peacf  in  Christ,  my  dear  little  son.  I  am  ^lad 
to  lirar  that  you  l«'arn  yi»ur  h'^-mis  wrll,  and  pray  faithfully.  Goon  doini^  so,  my  child, 
uiul  ^\h^•n  I  come  hfnn«*  I  will  l»rin«:  thi-c;  a  pretty  prownt. 

'•  I  know  a  vtTv  hr-autiful,  deliuhtful  pirdon,  and  in  it  are  a  ^;rcat  many  ehildren,  all 
drr^-nl  in  littlf  ;r"ld»?n  c-oats.  pickinjr  up  ni«'e  ajtph's  under  the  treejs,  and  pears,  and 
clicrric-^.  and  pIiMn.>«.  And  they  ^in^  and  jump  ahout,  and  are  very  merry;  and  besides, 
thi-y  havi-  Ju-autiful  liitir  horsrs,  with  j^oldiMi  hritlles  and  silver  saddle*.  Then  I  asked 
thi'  i:iinlrn«T  wlin-ir  ^Nir«Ii*n  it  wa?*,  and  who  win-  the«s«'  children.  He  sai<I,  'These  are 
rliil'!t«n  \\h<»  Ii'Vi-  to  i»ray.  whrt  harn  tluir  h'<">nn<  and  are  j^ood.*  Then  I  said,  *Dear 
-ir.  I  liavo  a  Iitil>-  ^l>n  laili'.I  .lohn  l.uthiT:  may  ln'  come  into  this  /garden,  too.  to  eat 
"•lit  h  ajijili-^  aii'l  pi'ai'',  and  riih-  e«n  th«*<e  hi-autiful  liltlf  pr-nies,  and  play  with  these  chJI- 
tlri  nV  '  Ami  ihr  nirni  >ai'l.  *  If  in*  lnv»'<  to  pray.  Irarns  his  lessons,  and  is  pw>d.  he  may. 
aihl  Lippus  and  .I«»^t,  tiii>  [litfle  >itn««  nf  N'l-larcthon  and  Justus  Jonas];  and  whrn  thrv 
all  rcime  1(>p'!h«'r.  thov  ^hall  have  pipe4>.  driims,  lute^,  and  all  sorts  of  mufric,  and  shall 
d.nui',  and  .•.h<»ot  with  lit  lie  l»«iw«.  and  arn»w>.' 

*'  And  he  showed  mo  a  fair  lawn  in  the  pirden,  made  ready  for  dancinf^.  There  were 
pipt"^  of  pure  ^old,  drums,  and  silver  hows  and  arrous.  lint  it  was  so  early  that  the 
childn'n  had  not  had  their  hn-akfasts.  So  T  could  not  wait  for  the  dancinfr.  and  said  to 
till*  man.  *Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  pi  away  at  onc<>  aii«I  tell  all  thiM  to  my  little  John. 
that  III"  n>ay  1)«»  sun*  to  pray  and  to  learn  well  an«l  ln«  pmd,  that  he  also  may  come  into 
the  L.-irdi-n.  I'lit  he  has  a  ilcar  aunt  Ix^na:  he  must  hrin;;  her  with  him.*  Tlieii  said 
tlu'  man.  '  Ij-f  it  be  so  ;  p»  and  write  him  this.' 

*'  Si».  my  «h'ar  little  «.on  John,  learn  thy  lessons,  and  pray  with  a  filad  heart,  and  tell 
oil  thi-»  to  Lippu-*  and  .^n-tus,  that  they  too  may  learn  thfir  lessons  and  pray.  Then  you 
will  all  cf»me  t«»p.t!nr  to  this  parden.  *  Herewith  I  comni«:nd  vou  to  the  Almichty  God; 
and  greet  aunt  Lena,  and  f^ive  her  a  kiss  from  me.    Thy  dear  father,    Haktui  Lutheb.'* 
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and  happily.  Luther  was  at  that  date  (1542)  much  occupied  with  the 
thought  of  his  own  death,  and  made  his  will,  little  thinking  that  his 
loved  daughter  would  precede  him  and  go  that  very  year.  So  God  had 
determined  it. 

The  first  of  September,  Magdalena  was  taken  seriously  ill.  Her 
brother  John,  the  playmate  of  her  childhood,  now  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
had  several  years  before  this  been  sent  away  from  home,  which  the 
constant  stream  of  friends  and  visitors  made  a  most  unquiet  place,  to 
Luther's  faithful  friend,  Marcus  Crodel,  at  Torgau.  Hence  he  did  not 
know  of  his  sister's  illness.  Luther  therefore  wrote  the  following 
letter:  — 

"  Grace  and  peace  to  my  dear  friend,  Marcus  Crodel.  Please  do  not 
let  my  son  John  know  what  I  am  now  writing.  My  daughter  Magdalena 
is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  will  soon  be  at  her  heavenly  Father's  right 
hand,  unless  God  otherwise  orders  things.  She  has  such  a  longing  desire 
to  see  her  brother  that  I  must  send  the  carriage  for  him.  They  have 
always  been  so  fondly  attached  that  perhaps  she  may  rally  again  at  the 
sight  of  him.  I  do  what  I  can,  that  my  conscience  may  not  hereafter 
reproach  me  for  neglecting  anything.  Therefore,  please  let  him  come  at 
once  in  the  carriage,  without  telling  him  the  reason  why.  He  shall  soon 
return  to  you,  whether  she  die  in  the  Lord  or  be  once  more  given  back 
to  us.  Fare  thee  well  in  the  Lord.  Only  tell  him  that  it  is  a  secret 
which  he  shall  know  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  us.     All  the  rest  are  well." 

For  fourteen  days  the  loved  child  hovered  between  life  and  death. 
Once,  during  this  period,  Luther  said,  "  I  love  her  very 

®  f  1  'I-   rtM  i-x    T        1   rM     1      Luther  bj  his 

dearly,  and  would  like  to  keep  her,  if  Thou,  O  Lord  God,  child's  death- 
wouldst  leave  her  with  me ;  but  if  it  is  thy  will,  dear  Lord,  to 
take  her  to  Thyself,  I  shall  rejoice  in  knowing  that  she  is  with  Thee."  And 
to  the  child  he  said,  "  Magdalena,  child,  my  precious  little  daughter,  thou 
wouldst  like  to  remain  here  with  thy  father;  and  thou  wouldst  also  will- 
ingly go  to  that  Father  above,  wouldst  thou  not?"  "Yes,  dear,  darling 
father  [Herzensvater],  as  God  wills,"  she  answered.  When  she  lay  in 
the  last  agony,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees  in  her  chamber,  by  her  bedside, 
weeping  bitterly,  and  prayed  God  to  release  her.  She  fell  asleep  Sep- 
tember 20th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  night  before  her  death 
her  mother  had  a  dream  that  two  beautiful  youths  were  come  to  conduct 
Magdalena  to  a  wedding.  AVhen  Philip  Melancthon,  the  next  morning, 
heard  of  this  dream,  he  said,  *'  The  young  men  are  the  good  angels  who 
will  come  and  conduct  this  young  maiden  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
the  real  marriage."  And  indeed  it  was  so,  for  she  was  a  true  child  of 
grace,  as  Luther,  though  with  the  father's  heart  in  him  deeply  smitten, 
yet  strong  in  faith  and  with  Christian  resignation,  acknowledged  to  his 
friend  Justus  Jonas  (September  23d) :  "  You  will  have  heard,"  he  writes, 
^  that  my  dear  daughter  Magdalena  is  born  again  into  the  everlasting 
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kingdom  of  Christ     Mj  wife  and  T,  it  is  true,  ought  only  to  give  tlianks 
to  God,  and  rejoice  at  so  happv  an  issue  and  blessed  departure,  whereby 
she  is  saved  from  the  power  of  the  flesh,  and  from  this  world  of  the  Turk 
and  the  devil ;  hut  natural  love  is  so  strong  that  we  cannot  say  this  with- 
out many  tears  ami  sighs ;  indeed,  we  are  almost  broken-hearted.     For 
the  thought  of  tmr  pious,  obedient  daughter,  her  looks,  her  words,  her 
whole  being,  as  she  was  in  life  and  death,  is  too  deeply  imprinted  on  our 
hearts,  even  for  the  death  of  Christ  (and  what  is  the  death  of  all  men 
oo!npared  to  liis?)  to  chase  away  all  grief,  as  it  should.     Therefore,  sing 
thou  praises  to  God  in  our  stea<l.     For  He  has  truly  wrought  a  mighty 
work  of  grace   in   us,  in  that  he  hath  so  glorified  our  own  flesh.     Yoa 
know    how  gentle  and  caressing  and  overflowing  with   love   she  was. 
Praihed  be  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  Ciilled,  elected, 
and  highly  gloriiied  her.     Oh,  that  to  me,  and  to  all  of  us,  may  be  granted 
such  a  death,  or  rather  such  a  life !     This  is  all  that  I  beg  God,  the  father 
of  all  comforts  and  all  mercies,  to  bestow  upon  us."     Somewhat  later  he 
writes  to  Mag<lalena's  godfather,  Ams<lorf,  to  thank  him  for  a  letter  of 
condolence :  "  Y(;s,  1  loved  lu^r  dearly,  not  only  because  she  was  my  own 
flesh,  but  because  she  had  such  a  gentle,  patient  disposition,  and  was  so 
child-like  in  her  submission  to  me.     But  now  I  rejoice  that  she  lives  with 
her  Father,  and  sweetly  sleej)s  till  that  day.     And  as  our  times  are  bad, 
and  will  grow  worst>,  so  do  1  wish  for  myself  and  all  mine,  also  for 
you  and  all  yours,  .such  a  last  hour,  so  full  of  faith  and  sweet  peace;  this 
were  indexed  sleei)ing  in  the  Lord,  neither  seeing  nor  tasting  death,  nor 
exj>erieiiciiig  the  least  particle  of  fear." 

With  words  not  unlike  these  Luther  also  went  through  the  sad  otHces 
Hij'  child*!?  fu-  connected  with  the  burial  of  his  loved  one.  When  her 
"^■^''-  body  was  laid  in   the  coUin,  he  said,  ''My  dear  Lenchen, 

how  ha})py  art  thou  now ! "  Then  gazing  on  her,  as  she  lay  there,  he 
went  on,  "Ah,  thou  dear  Lenchen,  thou  wilt  rise  again,  and  shine  forth 
as  a  star,  nay,  as  a  sun."  The  cotlin  having  been  made  too  short,  be  said, 
**  The  l)e<l  is  too  small  for  her,  because  she  is  dead  "  (the  body  had  length- 
ened in  death)  ;  adding.  *•  The  heart  indeed  rejoices,  but  the  flesh  mourns 
and  we**])*^.  The  flesh  cannot  consent;  the  parting  is  dltlicult  to  bear,  be- 
voiid  measure.     How  wondrous  that  we  know  and  are  sure  that  she  is 

• 

so  well  and  at  peace,  yet  we  are  so  sad  ! "  When  the  ptople  ciime  to  the 
funeral,  and  oflered  him  condolence,  after  their  wont,  he  replied,  **  Ye 
should  be  glad  that  1  have  sent  a  saint  to  heaven ;  yes,  a  living  saint. 
Oh,  if  we  could  only  die  such  a  death  !  Such  a  death  I  would  willingly 
accei)t  this  very  hour."  When  one  said,  "That  is  true,  yet  we  would  all 
like  to  retain  our  loved  ones  here,"  Luther  answered,  **  Flesh  is  flesh,  and 
blocxl  is  blood.  I  am  rejoiced  that  she  is  yonder.  The  sorrow  that  over- 
comes me  is  of  the  flesh."  AVhen  the  coflin  was  covered  with  earth,  he 
said,  *'  There  is  a  resurrection  of  the  body."     When  they  returned  from 
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the  burial,  "  My  daughter  is  now  provided  for,  both  in  soul  and  in  body. 
We  Christians  have  no  cause  for  sadness.  We  know,  too,  that  these 
things  must  be  so.  We  are  most  certainly  assured  of  the  life  eternal, 
for  Grod,  who  cannot  lie,  has  promised  it  through  and  for  the'  sake  of  his 
dear  Son."  AVhen  the  mother  wept  and  sobbed,  and  could  not  be  com- 
forted, he  said  to  her,  "Dear  Katie  [Kathe],  think  whither  she  has  gone. 
She  is  well  off!  But  flesh  and  blood  must  be  flesh  and  blood,  after  their 
own  sort.  The  spirit  is  alive  and  willing.  Children  do  not  dispute,  but 
as  they  are  told,  so  they  believe.  With  children  all  is  plain.  They  die 
without  pang  or  fear,  —  no  disputing  or  struggling  with  death,  no  pain  of 
body,  —  as  if  they  were  falling  asleep."  When  his  son  John  weakly  cher- 
ished his  feelings,  weeping  a  great  deal  and  writing  mournful  letters  from 
Torgau,  making  his  mother's  heart  heavy,  Luther  sent  him  grave,  fatherly 
admonition. 

In  all  this  home  picture  there  is  nothing  extravagant,  nothing  artiflcial ; 
nothing  of  that  idolatry  of  the  flesh  which  is  often  seen  in  the  midst  of 
the  refined,  secular  culture  of  our  times ;  nothing  of  sanctimoniousness, 
suppressing  the  God-created  feeling  of  our  natures,  but  the  divine  life 
and  the  human  heart  appear  in  their  true  relations  one  to  another  in  all 
simplicity  and  truth.  Faith  keeps  a  rein  upon  the  flesh  by  the  power  of 
God's  Word.  Nature  denies  not  her  weakness,  which  through  grace  is 
sanctified,  not  obliterated,  —  rather,  by  renewed  innocence,  is  touchingly 
glorified.  Whoever  reads  this  story,  and  visits  the  home  of  Luther,  in 
Wittenberg,  let  him,  while  contemplating  the  great  reformer,  also  call  to 
mind  his  daughter  Magdalena,  so  early  called  away,  and  her  child-like, 
loving  words :  "  Yes,  Herzensvater,  as  God  wills."  —  H.  E.  S. 


LIFE  III.     PHILIP  MELANCTHON. 

A.   D.  1497-A.   D.    1660.      LAICAL   LEADER,  —  NORTH   QERMANT. 

Luther  in  one  place  says  that  never  in  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom 
has  there  come  any  great  revolution  without  the  way  being  prepared  by 
a  revival  of  letters  and  of  languages,  even  as  John  the  Baptist  prepared 
the  way  for  Christ.  This  holds  good  respecting  the  preparation  for  the 
divine  work  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  Two  agencies  were  needed 
to  open  the  way  for  it.  One  was  the  religious  life  gushing  from  the  depths 
of  the  devout  hearts  of  the  Mystics  ;  for  from  among  those  enlightened 
Christians  came  John  Staupitz,  to  influence,  directly,  the  mind  of  Martin 
Luther.  The  other  was  the  revival  of  letters,  rising  with  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  restored 
and  the  New  Testament  given  to  students  in  its  original  language.  These 
two  causes,  which  together  helped  prepare  the  way  for  the  Reformation, 
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will  be  found  repeatedly  exerting  their  iDflaence  as  the  Reformation  goes 
on.  The  thorough  religious  enthusiasm  of  Luther  must  unite  with  the 
thoughtful,  clear,  profound  learning  of  Mclancthon,  who  is  an  Erasmus 
transfigured,  his  heart  purified  and  fillo<l  with  evangelic  fire.* 

Philip  Schwarzerd  (black  earth)  was  the  name,  in  the  German,  of  the 
great  man  whose  memory  this  story  is  designed  to  celebrate.  By  the 
usage  of  the  times,  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  Melancthon,  or,  as  it 
was  written  by  him  for  the  sjike  of  euphony,  Melanthon.  lie  was  bom 
at  Bretten,  in  Baden,  February  16,  1497.  There  was  a  preparer  of  the 
Reformation,  John  Keuchlin,  who  had  bet'u  of  great  service  by  restoring 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  as 
well  as  by  combating  the  Dominicans  and  the  Inquisition.  To  him 
Melancthon  was  related.  To  his  care  the  young  Philip  became  largely 
indebted  for  his  training.  Melancthon  is  to  be  counted  with  the  great 
men  who,  maturing  early,  show  in  youth  the  very  tendencies  which  are 
to  distinguish  thoir  lives,  and  who  still  do  not  grow  old  soon,  but  go  on 
toiling  and  originating  with  the  strength  of  youth  to  the  very  last.  It 
was  speedily  recognized  by  Erasmus  that  Melancthon  would  one  day 
eclipse  him. 

Melancthon  while  still  a  youth  found  his  field  of  labor  in  Wittenberg.* 
CaUed  to  Wit-  '^^  ^^'^  ^^  translate  into  the  language  of  science  what  was 
tenberg.  revealed  by  the  Spirit  to  the  mighty,  apostle-like  Luther.    He 

was  to  mould  and  confirm  the  same.  He  was  to  produce  a  learning  in- 
spired of  God,  which  should  accept  as  its  loftiest  task  the  searching  of 
the  depths  of  God*s  Word,  in  humble  submission.  He  was  to  fathom 
ever  more  deeply  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  wisdom  which  are  hidden 
in  Christ.  When  Wittenl>erg,  on  Reuchrnrs  recommendation,  gave  him 
his  call,  he  was  just  twenty-one.  The  youth  hesitated  to  leave  his  na- 
tive laud  to  devote  himself  to  so  difilicult  a  work  in  a  strange  counU*y. 
He  was  reminded  then  by  his  kinsman  Reuchlin  of  Goii's  word  to  Abra- 
ham :  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 
father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee."  The  relation  which 
sprang  up  between  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  man  and  the  youth,  — 
the  fatherly  love  of  the  elder  and  the  child-like,  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
tlio  younger, —  was  from  the  very  first  beautiful.     Wlien  Luther  stood  in 

1  When  (i'hrist  awakes  new  evolutions  or  creations  He  employs  charactcristici*  —  twofold, 
at  least  —  which  shall  be  complements  of  one  another.  Whi-n  a  work  of  G(m1  is  to  be  done, 
it  is  to  be  un<ler^tolMl  that  He  who  appoints  the  end  will,  by  his  manifold  wisdom,  also  bring 
toffolher  all  the  means  required  for  the  attainment  of  the  end.  By  this,  then,  is  the  German 
Kefomintion  shown  to  be  a  work  prepared  of  God,  that  by  the  side  of  the  older  Luther 
the  younger  Melancthon  was  placed,  so  that  when  by  the  creative  religious  enthusiasm  of 
Luther  the  lirst  excitement  was  enkindled,  a  scientific  expression  might  be  given  it  by  the 
aid  of  Melancthon. 

2  In  accord  with  the  ancient  national  characteristic  of  Germany,  — thatrelijrion  should  be 
the  soul  and  centre  of  culture,  and  that  all  great  intellectual  achievements  should  i*prjn|f 
from  minds  touched  by  Christ,  —  tlic  higher  schools  were  formed  into  work-shops  of  the 
Holy  (ihost;  the  young  spirits  were  appropriated  by  Him,  along  with  their  power  in  litertr 
ture,  which  He  would  use  as  his  own  voice.  Wittenberg  accepted  such  a  vocation,  and 
was  the  first  seat  of  the  German  Reformation. 
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great  peril,  after  the  Reichstag  at  Augsburg  (1518),  he  wrote  to  Melano- 
thon :  '*  Act  the  man,  as  thou  dost  always.  Teach  the  youth  what  is  right 
I  go  to  sacrifice  myself  for  them  and  for  thee,  if  it  please  God  so."  Me- 
lancthon  was  warmed  and  kindled  by  Luther's  holy  fire.  He  wrote  of 
their  relations  (August  11,  1519)  :  **  I  love  the  studies  of  Luther,  and  the 
holy  learning  ;  I  love  Martin's  self  of  all  things  on  earth  most  dearly,  and 
I  embrace  him  with  my  whole  soul."  When  the  tempest  from  Rome 
barst  upon  Luther,  after  the  Leipsic  discussion,  Melancthon  wrote  (April 
17,  1520) :  **  I  would  rather  die  than  be  obliged  to  part  from  this  man." 
When  Luther  had  been  excommunicated  and  was  threatened  by  the  great- 
est danger,  Melancthon  wrote  (November  4, 1520)  :  "  Martin  to  me  seems 
impelled  by  a  divine  spirit.  We  may  help  him  to  a  happy  issue  of  his 
work  more  by  prayer  than  by  advice.  His  safety  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life.  Nothing  sadder  could  befall  me  than  to  lose  Martin."  He  desig- 
nates Luther  as  the  *'  only  "  man  ;  the  man  whom  he  dared  prefer  to  the 
great  men  not  only  of  that  day,  but  of  all  -former  centuries,  —  to  all  the 
Jeromes  and  Augustines. 

While  Melancthon  saw  in  Luther  the  loftier  stature,  the  nobler  spirit 
whom  he  dared  not  censure,  but  before  whom  he  must  bow,  Luther  per- 
ceived in  what  degree  Melancthon  was  transcendent.  When,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  Leipsic  discussion,  which  influenced  so  decidedly 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  a  public  share  in  the  conflict  was  taken 
by  Melancthon  through  a  letter  concerning  it,  the  conceited  Eck  counted 
his  dignity  hurt  by  the  way  in  which  Melancthon  blamed  the  fencers' 
arts  and  lack  of  results  which  were  exhibited.  He  expressed  himself  in 
a  tone  of  supreme  contempt  upon  the  young  man  at  Wittenberg, —  who, 
indeed,  knew  some  Greek,  —  daring,  instead  of  minding  his  own  affairs, 
to  meddle  with  a  question  of  religion.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared, **  Though  I  be  master  and  doctor,  and  have  almost  all  Dr.  Eck's 
titles,  I  am  not  ashamed,  if  the  view  of  this  grammarian  differs  from 
mine,  to  yield  my  opinion." 

The  thought  which  to  Luther  was  the  centre  of  the  Reformation  was 
fully  grasped  by  Melancthon,  —  the  sinner's  justification  solely  through 
faith  in  his  Saviour.  This  his  books  and  letters  clearly  prove  was  to 
him  a  heart  question.  Gentle  as  he  was,  and  thoroughly  wedded  to 
quiet  study,  conflict  of  spirit  was  not  unknown  to  Melancthon,  as  he 
sought  holiness  before  God  and  engaged  in  thorough  self-examination. 
He  turned  to  the  truth  named  to  obtain  peace  of  conscience  and  joy. 
He  laid  hold  then  of  the  work  of  reformation  with  holy  love  and  strong 
courage.  He  wrote  to  Philip,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  (1524)  :  "  See 
what  comfort  the  wounded  conscience  finds  in  the  Word,  when  it  attains 
to  the  consciousness  that  righteousness  is  to  believe  that  our  sins  are 
forgiven  through  Christ  without  our  making  compensation,  without  any 
desert  of  ours !     I  know  men  who,  when  their  oonsciences  could  find  do 
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will  be  found  repeatedly  exerting  their  influence  as  the  Reformation  goes 
on.  The  tliorough  religious  enthusiasm  of  Luther  must  unite  with  the 
thouglitfuK  clear,  i)rofouiid  learning  of  Melancthon,  who  is  an  Erasmus 
transligured,  his  heart  purified  an<l  fille<i  with  evangelic  fire.* 

Philip  Schwarzord  (black  earth)  was  the  name,  in  the  German,  of  the 
great  man  whose  memory  this  story  is  designed  to  celebrate.     By  the 
usage  of  the  times,  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  Melancthon,  or,  as  it 
was  written  by  him  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  Melanthon.     He  was  bom 
at  IJretten,  in   IJadon,  February  IG,  1497.     There  was  a  preparer  of  the 
Reformation,  John  Reuclilin,  who  had  been  of  great  service  by  restoring 
the  study  of  the    Hebrew  and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  as 
well  as  by  combating  the   Dominicans  and  the   Inquisition.       To   him 
Melancthon  was  rrlatrd.     To  his  care  the  young  Philip  became  largely 
indebte<l  for  his  training.     Melancthon  is  to  be  counted  with  the  great 
men  who,  maturinix  early,  show  in  youth  the  very  tendencies  which  are 
to  distinguish  their  lives,  and  who  still  do  not  grow  oM  soon,  but  goon 
toiling  and  origiiiating  with  the  strength  of  youth  to  the  very  last.     It 
was  si)eedily  recognized  by   Erasmus  that  Melancthon  would    one  day 
eclipse  him. 

Melancthon  while  still  a  youth  found  his  field  of  labor  in  Wittenberg.* 

Caiieii  to  Wit-      ^^*'  ^^''^^  ^^^  translate  into  the  language  of  science  what  was 
tenbflrg.  revealed  by  the  Spirit  to  the  mighty,  apostle-like  Luther.    He 

was  to  mould  and  confirm  the  same.  He  was  to  pro<luce  a  learning  in- 
spired of  God,  which  should  accept  as  its  loftiest  task  the  searching  of 
the  depths  of  (f()d\s  Word,  in  humble  submission.  He  was  to  fatliom 
ever  more  deeply  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  wisdom  which  are  hidden 
in  Christ.  When  Wittenberg,  on  Reuclilin's  recommendation,  gave  him 
his  call,  he  was  just  twenty-one.  The  youth  hesitated  to  leave  his  na- 
tive land  to  devote  himself  to  so  difiTieult  a  work  in  a  strange  country. 
Ho  was  reminded  then  by  his  kinsman  Reuehlin  of  God*s  word  to  Abra- 
ham :  **  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 
fath(;r's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee.*^  The  relation  which 
sprang  up  In^twecn  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  man  and  the  youth, — 
thc^  fatherly  love  of  the  elder  and  the  child-like,  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
the  youiii'er,  —  was  from  the  very  first  beautiful.     When  Luther  stood  in 

1  Whrn  Cliri^t  a\vak«;H  now  evolutions  or  creations  He  employs  characteristics  —  twofold, 
at  loa.«t  —  wliiili  shall  be  complcincnts  t)f  one  another.  \Vh«'n  a  work  of  {jinX  is  to  be  done. 
it  i.H  to  ho  undiT^tiHifl  that  He.  who  appdint^  the  end  will,  hy  his  manifold  wisilom,  Rlsobriii|^ 
tocrellier  ull  the  nii;ans  mpiired  for  the  attainment  of  the  «'iid.  By  this,  then,  Ih  the  tiennui 
Kt:fonnnti<>n  shown  to  he  a  work  prepan'd  of  (iod,  that  hy  the  side  of  the  older  Luther 
the  younger  Melancthon  was  placed,  ^.o  that  when  hy  the  creative  reli^ous  enlhu«>iadin  of 
Luther  the  firnt  excitement  was  enkindled,  a  scientific  expression  might  be  given  it  by  the 
aid  of  Mrlancthon. 

2  In  acctird  with  the  ancient  national  characteristic  of  Germany,  — that  religion  should  be 
the  soul  and  centre  of  culture,  and  that  all  great  intellectual  achievements  should  itprio^ 
from  niiiul"*  touched  by  Christ,  —  the  higher  schools  were  formeii  into  work-shops  of  the 
Holy  (ilio^^t;  the  young  spirits  were  appropriated  hy  Him,  along  with  their  power  in  litera- 
ture, which  He  would  use  as  his  own  voice.  Wittcnherg  accepte<l  such  a  vocation,  and 
was  the  first  seat  of  the  German  Reformation. 
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great  peril,  after  the  Reichstag  at  Augsburg  (1518),  he  wrote  to  Melano- 
thon  :  '*  Act  the  man,  as  thou  dost  always.  Teach  the  youth  what  is  right 
I  go  to  sacrifice  myself  for  them  and  for  thee,  if  it  please  God  so."  Me- 
lancthon  was  warmed  and  kindled  by  Luther's  holy  fire.  He  wrote  of 
their  relations  (August  11,  1519) :  "I  love  the  studies  of  Luther,  and  the 
holy  learning  ;  I  love  Martin's  self  of  all  things  on  earth  most  dearly,  and 
I  embrace  him  with  my  whole  soul."  When  the  tempest  from  Rome 
burst  upon  Luther,  after  the  Leipsic  discussion,  Melancthon  wrote  (April 
17,  1520) :  "  I  would  rather  die  than  be  obliged  to  part  from  this  man." 
When  Luther  had  been  excommunicated  and  was  threatened  by  the  great- 
est danger,  Melancthon  wrote  (November  4, 1520)  :  "  Martin  to  me  seems 
impelled  by  a  divine  spirit.  We  may  help  him  to  a  happy  issue  of  his 
work  more  by  prayer  than  by  advice.  His  safety  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life.  Nothing  sadder  could  befall  me  than  to  lose  Martin."  He  desig- 
nates Luther  as  the  **  only  "  man  ;  the  man  whom  he  dared  prefer  to  the 
great  men  not  only  of  that  day,  but  of  all  -former  centuries,  —  to  all  the 
Jeromes  and  Augustines. 

While  Melancthon  saw  in  Luther  the  loftier  stature,  the  nobler  spirit 
whom  he  dared  not  censure,  but  before  whom  he  must  bow,  Luther  per- 
ceived in  what  degree  Melancthon  was  transcendent.  When,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  Leipsic  discussion,  which  influenced  so  decidedly 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  a  public  share  in  the  conflict  was  taken 
by  Melancthon  through  a  letter  concerning  it,  the  conceited  Eck  counted 
his  dignity  hurt  by  the  way  in  which  Melancthon  blamed  the  fencers' 
arts  and  lack  of  results  which  were  exhibited.  He  expressed  himself  in 
a  tone  of  supreme  contempt  upon  the  young  man  at  Wittenberg,  —  who, 
indee<l,  knew  some  Greek,  —  daring,  instead  of  minding  his  own  affairs, 
to  meddle  with  a  question  of  religion.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared, "  Though  I  be  master  and  doctor,  and  have  almost  all  Dr.  Eck's 
titles,  I  am  not  ashamed,  if  the  view  of  this  grammarian  differs  from 
mine,  to  yield  my  opinion." 

The  thought  which  to  Luther  was  the  centre  of  the  Reformation  was 
fully  grasped  by  Melancthon,  —  the  sinner's  justification  solely  through 
faith  in  his  Saviour.  This  his  books  and  letters  clearly  prove  was  to 
him  a  heart  question.  Gentle  as  he  was,  and  thoroughly  wedded  to 
quiet  study,  coiiHict  of  spirit  was  not  unknown  to  Melancthon,  as  he 
sought  holiness  before  G^)d  and  engaged  in  thorough  self-examination. 
He  turned  to  the  truth  named  to  obtain  peace  of  conscience  and  joy. 
He  laid  hold  then  of  the  work  of  reformation  with  holy  love  and  strong 
courage.  He  wrote  to  Philip,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  (1524)  :  "  See 
what  comfort  the  wounded  conscience  finds  in  the  Word,  when  it  attains 
to  the  consciousness  that  righteousness  is  to  believe  that  our  sins  are 
forgiven  through  Christ  without  our  making  compensation,  without  any 
desert  of  ours !     1  know  men  who,  when  their  consciences  could  find  no 
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while  God  calls  mc  his  faithful  minister  and  servant,  the  angels  call  me 
their  comrade,  tlic  Raints  call  mc  their  brother,  the  faithful  call  me  their 
fatlier,  the  distressed  call  me  their  saviour,  the  ignorant  call  me  their 
light ;  and  God  to  all  this  says,  Yes  !  And  it  may  be  the  angels  say  it  too, 
and  all  creatures !  What  triumph,  forsooth,  has  the  world  over  me  now? 
What  great  harm  has  it  done  mo  ?  **  Clear  sun-gleams  are  these  into 
the  soul  of  Luther,  showing  its  lowest  depths,  disclosing  the  solid  rock  of 
his  assurance  of  God's  love.  We  may  know  whence  came  the  hardy 
courage  by  which  he  cried,  '*  In  God's  name  and  at  his  call  I  will  tread 
on  the  lion  and  the  adder;  the  young  lion  and  dragon  will  I  trample 
under  foot !  It  shall  be  begun  in  my  life,  and  accomplished  after  my 
death ! "  It  was  the  same  courage  which  gushed  forth  in  his  hymn,  "  Ein' 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  with  an  overflowing  tide  of  heroic  song. 

Would  it  have  been  a  strange  thing  if  his  boldness  had  induced  ar- 
Luthor'n  child-  Togaucc  ?  But  instead  Luther  excels  in  child-like  hmnility 
like  spirit.  j^jj^]  simplicity.     He  had  not  a  mock  humility  wluch  would 

make  him  disclaim  powers  which  were  possessed  by  him.  But  true  hu- 
mility and  simplicity  shine  brightly  forth  in  him.  He  never  boasted  of 
divine  inspirations  ;  he  drew  from  the  Word  of  God  alone.  He  did  not 
count  himself  authorized  to  preach  in  places  other  than  those  to  which 
he  was  expressly  called.  He  was  compelled  almost  against  his  will  to 
write  much ;  and  what  a  treasure  of  Christian  truth  is  laid  up  in  his 
writings  !  Yet  he  wished  that  all  his  books  might  perish,  if  they  were 
to  lessen  in  any  degree  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  judged 
that  it  was  hardly  according  to  the  New  Testament  to  write  many  books. 
The  Apostles  had  written  few,  and  before  they  wrote  they  had  preached 
personally  to  the  people,  and  had  converted  them.  For  his  part, "  if  he 
had  been  able,  in  his  whole  life,  with  all  his  powers,  to  make  one  single 
person  better,  he  was  ready  to  thank  God  and  let  all  his  writings  after 
that  perish." 

How  courteous  and  friendly  Luther  was  to  every  one,  all  who  knew 
him  bore  witness.  He  makes,  in  fact,  this  notable  confession :  **  I  am 
warned,  and  not  only  by  my  fellow-townsmen,  but  by  letters  out  of  many 
countries,  that  I  should  not  make  myself  so  common  to  everybody,  and 
I  blame  my  too  abject  spirit.  I  have  also  often  resolved  that  to  oblige 
the  world  I  would  make  myself  somewhat  more  grave  or  more  saintly  (I 
hardly  know  how  to  express  it),  but  God  has  never  granted  me  the  gift 
of  accomplishing  it."  The  words  of  Christ,  "  Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  were  verified  in  Luther.  Ho  was  from  first  to  last  a  child-like 
spirit.  He  once  exhorted  his  congregation,  *^  Let  none  be  ashamed  of 
*'  Our  Father,'  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  the  Creed.  Let  as  stay 
with  the  cliildren,  and  we  will  assuredly  never  be  lost  Grod  help  us  so 
to  do.     Amen  I  " 
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Could  a  man  like  this  be  lacking  in  love  ?  His  life  was  full  of  love. 
The  Reformation  was  a  work  of  love  as  truly  as  a  work  of  faith.  From 
love  to  the  poor  misled  Christian  people  he  undertook  his  difficult  task. 
He  knew  something  of  the  sorrow  which  Christ  felt  over  the  fainting 
and  scattered  flock.  He  gladly  served  all,  and  shared  what  he  had  with 
all,  though  he  was  not  rich.  He  loved  his  friends ;  he  loved  his  wife  and 
children.  Let  the  charming  letter  witness  which  he  wrote  from  Coburg 
to  his  little  John  (see  page  276,  note  2).  Those  who  have  denied  him 
the  gentle  qualities  of  the  heart  should  hear  what  he  has  written  on 
the  word  "  Hebe  "  (meaning  both  love  and  beloved)  :  "  Whoever  knows 
German  knows  well  what  a  hearty,  fine  old  word  it  is,  the  *  liebe '  Mary, 
the  *  liebe  *  God,  the  *  liebe  '  prince,  the  *  liebe  '  man,  the  *  liebe '  child.  I 
know  not  that  the  Latin  or  any  other  language  can  utter  the  word 
^  liebe '  with  the  heartiness  and  satisfiiction  which  belong  to  it  in  our 
German  tongue,  as  it  pierces  and  tingles  the  heart  and  all  the  feelings." 

But  the  violence  of  his  language  against  his  opponents  ?  His  un- 
yielding manner  towards  men  of  different  opinions?  What,  Luther'iTio. 
forsooth,  would  the  mildness,  moderation,  anxious  timidity,  *"*^- 
of  a  Melancthon  have  done  against  the  foe  ?  The  popish  beast  could  be 
beaten  only  by  a  club  such  as  Luther  wielded.  Erasmus  himself  acknowl- 
edged, **  God  has  given  the  world  in  these  last  times,  when  great  and  sore 
plagues  and  diseases  have  increased,  a  severe,  sharp  physician."  He  held 
stoutly  to  his  belief  because  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  conscience.  He 
wrote  to  Capito,  "  My  Jove  is  ready  to  die  for  you,  but  whoever  touches 
the  faith  touches  the  apple  of  my  eye ;  impose  what  you  will  upon  our 
love,  but  beware  of  our  faith  in  all  things."  To  Bucer:  *'  You  will  as- 
cribe it  not  to  my  stubbornness,  but  to  my  genuine  conviction  and  the 
necessity  imposed  by  my  faith  in  matters  in  which  you  would  honestly 
act  otherwise,  that  I  must  refuse  assent  to  this  agreement."  In  1538  he 
wrote,  "  Just  as  strongly  as  our  opponents  insist  on  unity  of  loving  do 
we  insist  on  unity  of  teaching  and  of  believing.  If  they  will  leave  us 
that  uninjured,  we  will  praise  the  unity  of  love  as  much  as  they,  but  in 
all  cases  without  detriment  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  spirit. 
For  if  thou  lose  that,  thou  hast  lost  Christ.  If  He  be  gone,  then  indeed 
the  unity  of  love  will  be  of  no  profit.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  thou 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  of  Christ,  it  hurts  thee  not  if  thou 
art  not  at  one  with  such  as  pervert  and  debase  the  word,  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  unity  of  the  spirit.  Therefore,  rather  will  I  let  not  only  these 
but  the  whole  world  fall  away  from  me  and  be  mine  enemies  than  that 
Christ  fiill  away  and  be  made  mine  enemy.  And  this  would  happen  if  I 
should  let  go  his  clearly  revealed  word,  and  follow  their  vague  dreams, 
wherein  they  force  the  words  of  Christ  to  their  own  meaning.  To  me 
the  one  Christ  is  more  and  grander  than  all  the  unnumbered  onenesses 

of  love." 

18 
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A  chosen  instrument  of  God  was  Luther,  whose  equal  hud  not  been 
known  in  (Christendom  since  the  days  of  Paul.  He  was  the  chief  com- 
batant  and  champion  agiiinst  tlie  power  which  held  the  world  bound ;  all 
its  hate  he  drew  upon  his  head.  He  was  the  restorer  of  the  pure  evan- 
gelic do('trin(N  revealing  its  source  to  all  by  his  Bible.  Lathers  Bible 
became  to  the  church  universal  not  only  the  occasion  of  new  versions, 
Luthtrana  ^"^  their  fountain.  Luther  was  the  apostle  of  the  Ger- 
fipruian.  ,n;iiji  nation.    He  glories  in  Germany.    *'  Nothing,"  he  says, 

"has  ever  been  told  so  much  to  the  praise  of  us  Germans  —  nothing,  I 
believe,  lias  (-vt^r  exalted  and  preserved  us  —  as  people's  saying  that  we 
are  a  sincere  and  constant  folk,  whose  yea  is  yea,  and  whose  nay  nay. 
We  have  yet  a  spark  (may  God  cherish  and  increase  it!)  of  the  ancient 
virtue,  so  far,  at  least,  that  we  are  still  a  little  ashamed  and  displeased 
to  be  called  hypocrites,  although  foreign  and  Greek  ill-bree<ling  is  gain- 
ing a  hold."  This  last  fact  made  Luther  call  the  Germans  the  apes  of 
all  other  nations ;  he  said,  *'  We  Germans  are  such  fellows  that  whatr 
ever  is  new  we  take  and  stick  to  it  like  fools.  Let  a  man  try  to  turn  us 
from  it,  and  he  will  only  make  us  more  crazy  after  it."  Half  a  thousand 
years  earlier,  abbot  Siegfi  ied  of  Goerz  had  ma<le  complaint,  iu  a  letter 
to  Po[)po,  the  monkish  reformer,  of  the  German  aping  of  the  FrencL 
Who  cured  the  German  nation  of  this  folly  as  Luther,  in  whom  shone 
forth  the  pure  German?  By  him  the  German  people  obtained  the  Bible. 
By  his  mighty  preaching  the  German  people  were  taught  the  gospel. 
By  his  hymns  the  German  heart  was  inspired  with  celestial  truth,  for 
music  was  with  Ijuther  a  consecrated  art,  a  second  theology.  When 
Luther  struck  the  chord,  it  resounded  in  a  thousand  songs.  Where  in 
the  church  is  such  a  treasure  of  holy  song  as  was  gathered  by  Luther? 
The  German  church  is  a  Croesus  in  i)salmody. 

Would  that  Luther's  word  could  be  listeiied  to;  would  that  German 
thought  and  Christian  sentiment  could  blend  in  this  nation,  as  they 
blended  in  Luther !  Then  would  Germany  be  new  born.  But  if  his 
word  dies  out,  G(*rmany*s  glory  is  gone.  Would  that  Grermany  could 
again  be  taught  how  great  a  gift  God  bestowed  on  her  when  He  gave 
Luther  I  —  L.  H. 


LIFE  IL     MAGDALP:NA  LUTHER. 

A.D.  1529-A.  D.  1542.     CHILD-LEADER,  —  NORTH  GERUANT. 

On  May  4,  1529,  Martin  Luther  is  writing  a  letter  on  business  to  his 
friend,  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  pastor  in  Magdeburg.  By  his  side,  in  excellent 
spirits,  is  his  wife,  Catharine  von  Boni,  who  three  hours  later  is  given  a 
little  daughter.  The  next  morning  the  happy  father  tells  his  friendy 
with  thanks  to  Grod,  of  the  joyful  event,  and  begs  him  to  stand  god&tlier. 
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He  writes,  "  Most  estimable,  worthy  sir :  God,  the  father  of  all  goodness, 
has  been  gracionslj  pleased  to  make  me  and  my  dear  Katie  a  present  of 
a  little  daughter.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  for  Grod's  sake,  to  take  upon 
yourself  the  Christian  office  of  a  father  in  Christ  to  the  poor  little  hea- 
then, and  assist  her  to  become  a  Christian .  through  the  venerable  and 
divine  sacrament  of  baptism."  This  daughter  was  Magdalena,  in  whose 
soul  God  found  great  delight,  and  so  hastened  to  remove  her  from  this 
evil  world  ;  for  she  had  not  completed  her  fourteenth  year,  when  the 
Lord  who  gave  her  took  her  to  heaven  by  a  gentle  death. 

Luther's  household,  into  which  Magdalena  was  born,  was  then  an  es- 
tablished fact.  Luther  had  learned  from  God*s  Word  that  to  forbid 
marriage  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  his  Creator,  and  that 
monastics  vows,  whether  taken  from  constraint  or  in  ignorance,  were 
wrong,  and  not  binding  upon  the  conscience ;  marriage  was  a  holy  state 
ordained  by  God,  and  having  the  promise  of  his  blessing.  He  had 
therefore  unfettered  the  consciences  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  from 
their  vows  of  celibacy,  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1522,  when  he  abode 
in  the  Wartburg.  Many  of  them  had  married  before  Luther,  who  was 
anticipating  an  early  death  for  himself,  had  thought  of  taking  the  step. 
Finally,  when  left  alone  in  his  Augustine  cloister  with  the  prior  Eber- 
hard  Brisger,  who  was  also  preparing  to  leave  him,  Luther  made  up 
his  mind  to  quit  the  deserted  abode,  first,  however,  delivering  it  over  to 
his  sovereign.  Before  this  he  had  turned  it  into  a  resting-place  for  poor 
pilgrims,  who  were  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  After  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Wise  (May  5,  1525),  his  brother  and  successor, 
John  the  Constant,  presented  the  monastery  with  its  garden  to  Luther. 
It  was  a  rambling,  tumble-down  place,  which  required  rebuilding  and 
constant  repair,  and  then  only  a  third  part  could  be  made  habitable. 
Thus  the  cloister  became  Luther's  home.  Thither,  on  June  13.  1525,  he 
conducted  Catharine  von  Bora  as  his  wife.  Shortly  before  Luther'«  houie. 
this  date  (June  2d),  he  had  written  the  elector  Albert,  *^<«P»ng- 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  exhorting  him  to  marry,  and  make  a  princedom 
of  his  bishopric,  and  give  up  the  false  name  and  appearance  of  a  spirit- 
ual potentate.  Though  Luther  looked  at  marriage  soberly,  knowing  its 
crosses  and  cares,  he  was  untiring  in  sounding  its  praise  :  "  But  this  state," 
he  says,  "  is  for  a  pious  and  God-fearing  person."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "There  can  be  no  more  lovely,  affectionate,  and  gracious  relation- 
ship, communion,  and  companionship  than  a  good  marriage,  in  which 
hasband  and  wife  live  in  peace  and  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
can  be  more  bitter  and  painful  than  this  bond,  mutually  broken  and  sev- 
ered. The  next  worst  thing  is  the  loss  of  children,  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced." 

Luther  was  called  upon  to  part  with  two  of  his  children  by  death. 
When  Magdalena  died,  he  had  already  lost  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  but 
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tlie  l>l()w  was  ](>sR  painful,  because  at  her  death  she  was  hardlj  a  year 
old.  The  stone  which  covers  her  <rrave  is  preserved  to  this  daj  i«  the 
old  church-yard  of  Wittenlwrg.  Close  by  lies  a  granddaughter  of  Me- 
lancthon.  Magdalena  was  sent  to  the  sorrowing  parents  instead  of  their 
dear  Elizabeth,  just  nine  months  after  her  death,  and  was  an  extremely 
sweet  and  loving  child,  gentle  and  obedient.  For  two  years  and  a  half 
sh(*  was,  excepting  their  eldest-boni  John,  their  only  child,^  and  when 
Luther  was  on  his  travels  he  seldom  forgot,  in  writing  to  his  wife 
Katie,  to  send  greetings  to  his  two  children,  Hanschen  and  Leiichen, 
as  well  as  to  their  cousin  Lena.  When  he,  at  the  time  of  the  Augsburg 
Rtie.list.'ig.  1530,  where  the  confession  was  made,  was  staying  in  Coburg, 
lie  wrote  the  charmintj  letttM*,  so  well  known,  to  his  four-vear-old  John, 
about  the  children's  paradise  of  which  he  had  a  vision.*  Lenchen  was 
too  young  fi>r  him  to  write  to  her,  being  little  more  than  a  year  old. 

"We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  she  did  not  have  to  thank  her  cousin 
Lena  for  lutr  name ;  the  latter  is  first  mentioned  bv  Luther  in  a  letter 
of  February  lo,  ir)oO,  as  one  of  his  family.  This  often-named  cousin 
Lena  was  an  orphaned  young  woman,  a  daughter  of  Luther's  sister, 
who  was  taktMi  by  him  into  his  home,  and  proved  a  great  help  to  his 
wife,  till  she  married  (November  27,  15f38)  a  worthy  friend  of  Lather, 
Ambrose  Bernd,  of  Jiiterl)og,  treasurer  in  Wittenberg,  by  whom  she 
was  left  a  widow  (in  January,  1542).  Luther  often  called  to  mind  the 
death  of  Ambrose,  who  was  a  devout  man,  and  departed  out  of  this 
world  well  prepared,  quietly  falling  asleep  without  a  taste  of  death's  bit- 
terniss.     lie  wished  many  times  that  he  might  slumber  at  last  as  gently 

1  LmluT  hml  six  chililron:  1.  JmIui.  liorn  June  7,  1526.  2.  KIizsb<»th,  December  10, 
1527:  (lied  An^Mi.-t  :{,  l.r28.  .'i.  Ma-dnNiin,  May  4,  1529;  died  September  20,  1549.  4. 
Martin,  November  7,  IS'il.  »  I*;uil,  Janimrv  28,  1533.  6.  Margaretha,  December  17, 
1534. 

"  The  U'tt<T  is  as  follows:  "  Mercy  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  little  son.  I  am  plad 
to  ln-ar  that  you  K-arn  j'our  lossons  Wfll,  and  pray  faithfully.  Go  on  doinp;  so,  my  child, 
anil  \vh«ii  I  come  home  I  will  hrin^  thee  a  pretty  pre}«cnt.' 

"  I  know  a  wry  bfautiful,  delightful  jrarden,  and  in  it  are  a  pvat  many  children,  all 
drc?»M-d  in  little  ijolden  coats,  pickin^r  up  nice  apples  under  the  trees,  and  peara,  and 
clu-rries.  and  plums.  And  they  sinjx  and  jump  about,  and  are  ven' merry ;  and  besides 
tlwy  liavi'  beautiful  liith*  horses,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  saddles.  Then  I  asked 
the  irHrili-ner  whose  garden  it  was,  and  who  were  these  children.  He  Miid,  'Theae  are 
chiMn-n  who  love  to  pray,  who  learn  their  lessons  and  are  jrood.'  Then  I  nid,  'Dear 
*-ir,  I  have  a  litile  son  <-aI!ed  .Tohn  Luther;  may  he  come  into  this  f;arden,  too,  to  eat 
Muh  apples  ami  pi'ar>»,  ami  rid**  «»n  these  beautiful  liitle  ponies,  and  play  with  theM>  rhil- 
drenV  '  Ami  the  man  sai<l,  '  If  he  love*  to  T»rny,  learns  his  lessons,  and  is  f^ood.  he  may. 
and  IJppus  and  .Io<.t,  too  f little  son^  of  N'elnncthon  and  .Justus  Jonas];  and  when  ihev 
all  come  top'ther,  thov  >hall  have  pipes,  drums,  lutes,  and  all  sorts  of  muMC,  and  fhah 
dance,  and  shoiit  with  little  bow««  and  arrows.' 

'•  And  he  showed  me  a  fair  lawn  in  the  garden,  made  ready  for  dancing.  There  were 
li\]U'i  of  pure  pdd,  dnmis,  and  silver  bows  and  arrows.  Hut  it  was  so  early  that  the 
chihjrcn  had  not  had  their  bri>akfasts.  So  I  could  not  wait  for  the  dancinfr.  and  said  to 
the  man,  '  Oli,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  go  away  at  once  and  tell  all  thi:*  to  my  little  John. 
that  he  may  be  sure  to  pray  and  to  learn  w'ell  and  be  good,  that  he  also  may  come  into 
the  garden.  Hut  he  has  a  dear  aunt  T/cna:  he  must  bring  her  with  him.*  Ilien  Mid 
tln'  man,  *  I.«t  it  be  so;  go  and  write  him  this.' 

"  So,  my  d«ar  little  son  John,  learn  thy  lessons,  and  pray  with  a  glad  heart,  and  tell 
all  this  to  Lippus  and  Justus,  that  they  too  may  learn  theirlessons  and  pray.  Then  vou 
will  all  come  together  to  this  garden. '  Herewith  I  commend  vou  to  the  Almighty  Ciod; 
and  greet  aunt  Lena,  and  give  her  a  kiss  from  me.    Thy  dear  lathefi    MARTixLimiBB.'* 
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and  happily.  Luther  was  at  that  date  (1542)  much  occupied  with  the 
thought  of  his  own  death,  and  made  his  will,  little  thinking  that  his 
loved  daughter  would  precede  him  and  go  that  very  year.  So  God  had 
determined  it. 

The  first  of  September,  Magdalena  was  taken  seriously  ill.  Her 
brother  John,  the  playmate  of  her  childhood,  now  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
had  several  years  before  this  been  sent  away  from  home,  which  the 
constant  stream  of  friends  and  visitors  made  a  most  unquiet  place,  to 
Luther's  faithful  friend,  Marcus  Crodel,  at  Torgau.  Hence  he  did  not 
know  of  his  sister's  illness.  Luther  therefore  wrote  the  following 
letter :  — 

"  Grace  and  peace  to  my  dear  friend,  Marcus  Crodel.  Please  do  not 
let  my  son  John  know  what  I  am  now  writing.  My  daughter  Magdalena 
is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  will  soon  be  at  her  heavenly  Father's  right 
hand,  urdess  God  otherwise  orders  things.  She  has  such  a  longing  desire 
to  see  her  brother  that  I  must  send  the  carriage  for  him.  They  have 
always  been  so  fondly  attached  that  perhaps  she  may  rally  again  at  the 
sight  of  him.  I  do  what  I  can,  that  my  conscience  may  not  hereafter 
reproach  me  for  neglecting  anything.  Therefore,  please  let  him  come  at 
once  in  the  carriage,  without  telling  him  the  reason  why.  He  shall  soon 
return  to  you,  whether  she  die  in  the  Lord  or  be  once  more  given  back 
to  us.  Fare  thee  well  in  the  Lord.  Only  tell  him  that  it  is  a  secret 
which  he  shall  know  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  us.     All  the  rest  are  well." 

For  fourteen  days  the  loved  child  hovered  between  life  and  death. 
Once,  durinpr   this  period,  Luther  said,  '*  I  love  her  very 

'^  *^  .  "^     Luther  by  his 

dearly,  and  would  like  to  keep  her,  if  Thou,  O  Lord  God,  child  s  death- 
wouldst  leave  her  with  me ;  but  if  it  is  thy  will,  dear  Lord,  to 
take  her  to  Thyself,  I  shall  rejoice  in  knowing  that  she  is  with  Thee."  And 
to  the  child  he  said,  *'  ^lagdalena,  child,  my  precious  little  daughter,  thou 
wouldst  like  to  remain  here  with  thy  father;  and  thou  wouldst  also  will- 
ingly go  to  that  Father  above,  wouldst  thou  not?"  "Yes,  dear,  darling 
father  [Merzensvater],  as  God  wills,"  she  answered.  When  she  lay  in 
the  last  agony,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees  in  her  chamber,  by  her  bedside, 
weeping  bitterly,  and  prayed  God  to  release  her.  She  fell  asleep  Sep- 
tember 20th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  night  before  her  death 
her  mother  had  a  dream  that  two  beautiful  youths  were  come  to  conduct 
Magdalena  to  a  wedding.  When  Philip  Melancthon,  the  next  morning, 
heard  of  this  dream,  he  said,  **  The  young  men  are  the  good  angels  who 
will  come  and  conduct  this  young  maiden  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
the  real  marriage."  And  indeed  it  was  so,  for  she  was  a  true  child  of 
grace,  as  Luther,  though  with  the  father's  heart  in  him  deeply  smitten, 
yet  strong  in  faith  and  with  Christian  resignation,  acknowledged  to  his 
friend  Justus  Jonas  (September  23d)  :  "You  will  have  heard,"  he  writes, 
^  that  my  dear  daughter  Magdalena  is  born  again  into  the  everlasting 
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will  be  found  repeatedly  exerting  their  influence  as  the  Reformation  goes 
on.  The  thorough  religious  enthusiasm  of  Luther  must  unite  with  the 
thoughtful,  clear,  profound  learning  of  Melancthon,  who  is  an  Erasmos 
transligurcd,  his  heart  purified  a!id  filliHl  with  evangelic  fire.* 

Philip  Schwarzerd  (black  earth)  was  the  name,  in  the  German,  of  the 
great  man  whoso  memory  this  story  is  designed  to  celebrate.     By  the 
usage  of  the  times,  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  Melancthon,  or,  as  ii 
was  written  by  liim  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  Melanthon.     He  was  bom 
at  Bretten,  in  Baden,  February  IG,  1497.     There  was  a  preparer  of  the 
Reformation,  John  Reuchlin,  who  liad  beon  of  great  service  by  restoring 
the  study  of  the   Hebrew  and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  as 
well  as  by  combating  the  Dominicans  and  the   Inquisition.       To   him 
Melancthon  was  rolat<*d.     To  his  care  the  young  Philip  became  largely 
indebte<l  for  his  training.     Mt'lancthon  is  to  be  counted  with  the  great 
men  who,  maturing  early,  show  in  youth  the  very  tendencies  which  are 
to  distinguish  their  lives,  and  who  still  do  not  grow  old  soon,  but  go  on 
toiling  and  originating  with  the  strength  of  youth  to  the  very  last     It 
was  6i)eedily  recognized  by   Erasnms  that  Melancthon  would   one  day 
eclipse  him. 

Melancthon  while  still  a  youth  found  his  field  of  labor  in  Wittenberg.* 
Called  to  Wit-  ^^**  ^^'^^  ^^  translate  into  the  language  of  science  what  was 
tenberg.  reveale<l  by  the  Spirit  to  the  mighty,  apostle-like  Luther.    He 

was  to  mould  and  contirm  the  same.  He  was  to  produce  a  learning  in- 
spired of  God,  which  should  accept  as  its  loftiest  task  the  searching  of 
the  depths  of  God's  Word,  in  humble  submission.  He  was  to  fatliom 
ever  more  deeply  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  wisdom  which  are  hidden 
in  Christ.  When  Wittenlierg,  on  Reuchlin's  recommendation,  gave  him 
his  call,  he  was  just  twenty-one.  The  youth  hesitated  to  leave  his  na- 
tive land  to  devote  himself  to  so  difficult  a  work  in  a  strange  country. 
He  was  reminded  then  by  his  kinsman  Reuchlin  of  God's  word  to  Abra- 
ham :  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 
father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee."  The  relation  which 
sprang  up  between  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  man  and  the  youth, — 
the  fatherly  love  of  the  elder  and  the  child-like,  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
the  vouiii^or,  —  was  from  the  verv  first  beautiful.     When  Luther  stood  in 

1  When  Christ  awakes  new  evolutions  or  creations  He  employs  characteristic*  —  twofold, 
at  least  — which  shnll  he  complement:*  nf  one  another.  Wh»'n  a  work  of  (Jod  is  to  be  done, 
it  is  to  he  undor^toixl  that  He  who  appoints  the  enil  will,  hy  his  manifold  wisdom,  alsd  bring 
to^otlier  all  the  meanst  required  for  the  attainment  of  the  fiid.  By  this,  thcMi,  is  the  (aerman 
Keformation  shown  to  be  a  work  prepared  of  God.  that  by  the  8i<ie  of  the  ohler  Luther 
the  younpfer  Melancthon  was  placed,  so  that  when  by  the  creative  religious  enthusiasm  of 
Luther  the  first  excitement  was  enkindled,  a  scieniitij  expression  mif^ht  be  given  it  by  the 
aid  of  Melancthon. 

2  In  nccurd  with  the  ancient  national  characteristic  of  Germany,  — that  religion  should  be 
the  soul  and  centre  of  culture,  and  that  all  i^reat  intellectual  achievements  should  spring 
from  minds  touched  by  Christ,  —  the  higher  schools  were  formed  into  work-shops  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  the  young  spirits  were  appropriated  by  Him,  alonjr  with  their  power  in  litera- 
ture, which  He  would  use  as  his  own  voice.  Wittenberg  accepted  such  a  vocation,  and 
was  the  first  seat  of  the  German  Reformation. 
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great  peril,  after  the  Reichstag  at  Augsburg  (1518),  he  wrote  to  Melano- 
thon : ''  Act  the  man,  as  thou  dost  always.  Teach  the  youth  what  is  right 
I  go  to  sacrifice  myself  for  them  and  for  thee,  if  it  please  Grod  so."  Me- 
laocthon  was  warmed  and  kindled  by  Luther's  holy  fire.  He  wrote  of 
their  relations  (August  11,  1519)  :  '^  I  love  the  studies  of  Luther,  and  the 
holy  learning ;  I  love  Martin's  self  of  aU  things  on  earth  most  dearly,  and 
I  embrace  him  with  my  whole  soul."  When  the  tempest  from  Rome 
burst  upon  Luther,  after  the  Leipsic  discussion,  Melancthon  wrote  (April 
17,  1520) :  **  I  would  rather  die  than  be  obliged  to  part  from  this  man." 
When  Luther  had  been  excommunicated  and  was  threatened  by  the  great- 
est danger,  Melancthon  wrote  (November  4, 1520) :  '*  Martin  to  me  seems 
impelled  by  a  divine  spirit.  We  may  help  him  to  a  happy  issue  of  his 
work  more  by  prayer  tlian  by  advice.  His  safety  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life.  Nothing  sadder  could  befall  me  than  to  lose  Martin."  He  desig- 
nates Luther  as  the  '*  only  "  man  ;  the  man  whom  he  dared  prefer  to  the 
great  men  not  only  of  that  day,  but  of  aU  <former  centuries,  —  to  all  the 
Jeromes  and  Augustines. 

While  Melancthon  saw  in  Luther  the  loftier  stature,  the  nobler  spirit 
whom  he  dared  not  censure,  but  before  whom  he  must  bow,  Luther  per- 
ceived in  what  degree  Melancthon  was  transcendent.  When,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  Leipsic  discussion,  which  influenced  so  decidedly 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  a  public  share  in  the  conflict  was  taken 
by  Melancthon  through  a  letter  concerning  it,  the  conceited  £ck  counted 
his  dignity  hurt  by  the  way  in  which  Melancthon  blamed  the  fencers' 
arts  and  lack  of  results  which  were  exhibited.  He  expressed  himself  in 
a  tone  of  supreme  contempt  upon  the  young  man  at  Wittenberg,  —  who, 
indeed,  knew  some  Greek,  —  daring,  instead  of  minding  his  own  affairs, 
to  meddle  with  a  question  of  religion.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared, '*  Though  I  be  master  and  doctor,  and  have  almost  all  Dr.  £ck*8 
titles,  I  am  not  ashamed,  if  the  view  of  this  grammarian  differs  from 
mine,  to  yield  my  opinion." 

The  thought  which  to  Luther  was  the  centre  of  the  Reformation  was 
fully  grasped  by  Melancthon,  —  the  sinner's  justification  solely  through 
faith  in  his  Saviour.  This  his  books  and  letters  clearly  prove  was  to 
him  a  heart  question.  Gentle  as  he  was,  and  thoroughly  wedded  to 
quiet  study,  conflict  of  spirit  was  not  unknown  to  Melancthon,  as  he 
sought  holiness  before  Grod  and  engaged  in  thorough  self-examination. 
He  turned  to  the  truth  named  to  obtain  peace  of  conscience  and  joy. 
He  laid  hold  then  of  the  work  of  reformation  with  holy  love  and  strong 
courage.  He  wrote  to  Philip,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  (1524) :  ^  See 
what  comfort  the  wounded  conscience  finds  in  the  Word,  when  it  attains 
to  the  consciou^^ncsH  that  righteousness  is  to  believe  that  our  sins  are 
forgiven  through  Christ  without  our  making  compensation,  without  any 
desert  of  ours !    I  know  men  who,  when  their  oonscienoes  could  find  no 
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comfort  by  making  satisfaction  for  themselves,  or  by  good  works  of  their 
own  contriving,  had  lost,  until  they  heard  this  doctrine,  all  hope  of  their 
salvation.  Now,  not  only  Iiave  they  attained  such  hope,  but  strength 
and  courage  also  for  the  conflict  with  evil.  So  much  depends  on  oor 
riglitly  understanding  the  gospel."* 

ISIelancthon  gavt^  the  German  Keformation  its  first  compendium  of  dtx;- 
Mrijinrthon'8  trines  and  of  duties.  He  arranged  for  the  learned  what 
i.iari',.."  Luther  had  presented  in   the  language  of  every-day  life. 

It  accorded  with  tht;  nature  of  the  Reformation  that  this  book  sprang 
from  Mflancthon's  lectures  on  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  whom  the 
lieformation'rspecially  foll«>wed,  and  on  that  letter  of  his  which  was 
the  chief  support  of  the  movement,  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans. 
The  grand  tendency  of  the  Reformation  declares  itself  from  the  first 
publication  of  this  book  of  Melanctlion,  or  from  1521.* 

In  Melanetlion's  re  hit  ions  to  Luther  there  appear  successive  stages. 
At  first,  as  a  youth,  he  was  completely  carried  away  by  the  power  of 
Luilur's  enthusiasm,  lie  was  attuned  by  his  grand  spiriL  Yet  his  own 
strongly  marked  individuality,  penetrated  as  it  was  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  was  of  service  to  the  Rt^formation.  After  the  year  1521, 
his  own  peculiar  apprehension  of  truth  was  shown  more  and  more,  yet 

*  To  Jnhn  Hrt'iit/.,  tho  Wiirtcinher^  divino,  on  the  ocra5iion  of  his  preMntin^  certain 
dilHriil:i>'.>,  Milant-tlion  wmre  as  follows  (May.  1531):  **Turn  thy  gaze  wholly  from  »elf- 
rcMM-w.il  aiiil  till'  fiilfiHiii<^  of  the  law  (o  tin:  proiniscs  niul  to  Christ;  reflect 'that  we  are 
ju<tiii'->I,  that  i<,  iiiacU'  .ircoptahle  to  (lod,  and  are  ^iven  p4>aoe  of  coii«icience,  for  Christ^i 
sakf,  not  for  tin*  -"akt'  of  our  own  self-n-iu'wal.  Tin*  new  life  in  un  is*  imperfect.  Hence 
wt'  an-  jii<iiiii-<l  I>v  faith  only,  Dot  bL>t-aii<e  it  is  tlii>  r<»ot  of  life,  but  booau'^  it  takes  hold 
of  Chri-t,  t.ir  wii-Kf  sake  wf  are  found  ploa>ini^  to  Goti,  th»»  new  life  forminp  in  us  also. 
Tlwuiuli  thi-  Miu-  !iti'  iiii;.-t  fiilh)W,  yt-t  of  it?««.'If  it  raniiot  jfive  tliu  conscience  |H'ace.  Sot 
lovi'.  wliirh  :•  ilh-  tuliiiifii;;  of  the  law,  hut  fiiith  justitit^s  nion :  not  that  it  is  iti^elf  a  Tir- 
tur  ill  11^.  hut  only  lH'raii><L'  it  lay:<  hold  of  <.'lirist.  We  un;  justified  not  on  account  of 
love,  nor  <>ii  nci'onnt  of  \\iv.  fullilliii^  of  the  law,  not  on  account  of  ciur  new  life, — albeit 
lln'-i'  aiv  i:lfi<  of  tin-  Holy  Spirit,  —  hut  on  account  of  Chri.Nt.  We  do  nothing  save  take 
hold  iif  111  III  hy  faith."  He  closes  this  explanation  with  the  words,  **Thi*  is  the  true 
d(»(irinf;  it  ixalt**  ("hrist's  iili^ry,  and  WJiinlerfully  quickens  the  con«5ciencc.'*  From  Chritt 
as  tlh*  onl\  ground  of  salvation,  appropriated  hy  every  one  through  faith,  Melancthoo 
wu>  Ird.  like  Luth^-r,  to  <.'hrist's  revelation  of  himself  in  his  word,  the  Bible,  aii  the  only 
source  of  (h.*  knowli'il^u  of  .'•alvatinn.  It  wa<  he  who  tirst  unfolded  with  scientific  accuracy 
anil  cl(anii»<  thi*  lvffi>nnation  principle  in  this  secund  aspect.  This  he  did  the  fxtft  time 
he  t<M)k  pMir  in  open  (-i»ntrover>y.  In  the  writin<;  in  which  he  defended  himself  a^iiMt 
tile  a>iH'r*ions  oi"  Kck  (Ai;;;n«'t,  lOlIO,  he  said,  *' There  is  one  plain  nieaninfi:  to  the  Script- 
ure, a«>  ri  le^tial  truth  is  tho  simplest  of  truths;  and  we  can  attain  it  by  coniparini;  Scripture 
with  it -.it.  ar«-nrdin^  to  its  connection.  We  >houl«l  search  the  Scriptures  for  this  object,  to 
try  hnnian  il'Tirines  and  statutes  by  it  as  by  a  lourhstone." 

'-^  Til)'  lininiiity  of  N-arnin^  is  shown  when  Melanothon  recognizes  that  after  all  at- 
tempt^ ot  fonnrr  times  to  explain  the  Trinity,  the  creation,  the  union  of  two  natures  in 
(hii^t,  norhni^  wa^  pi-rfected.  He  show"  the  knowledire  of  sin  and  of  fH'Ai'e  to  lie  essential 
to  till-  iro^p'  I.  Ill-  i-nters  upon  that  alone  which  is  directly  connected  with  (hix  founda- 
tion fail.  Th.i^  the  practical  tendency  of  the  Kefonnation  is  opposed  to  former  mo%*e- 
ineni-  '  whirh  •"•iiirhi  to  explain  and  decide  too  much  in  theology,  and  did  not  perceive 
the  Itonii'U  ai.d  limits  of  human  knowledge,  nor  separate  the  essential  and  non-et(<«ential) 
in  a  vi  ry  -iunillcant  way,  easily  nnder-ioixl,  because  «>f  this  very  opposition,  and  ju&ti- 
tlaMi-  ill  ir-i  very  on<'-sidedness.  At  a  later  day  Melanothon,  while  keeping;  to  this  prac- 
tical ti-n<liiirv,  laifl  a>»ide  his  one-*-ide<lne'^s  jind  f;reatly  enlarged  his  compendium.  The 
many  i-diiioiw  of  th(>  >aine  until  his  di-ath  are  a  pictur*^  of  the  progressive  development 
of  hi«-  ih«'olo;;y.  We  discover  in  the  manifold  changes  the  unfettered,  free-inquiring; del ver 
into  (lod's  Word,  who  can  declare  of  himself  that  he  must  everyday  unlearn  much,  jnod 
that  he  was  conscious  of  pursuinj^j:  theology  with  no  purpose  other  than  holiness  of  life. 
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stUl  iiji  complete  unison  with  the  spirit  of  Luther  and  the  doctrine  which 
he  unfolded. 

The  man  of  learning,  gifted  peculiarly  with  gentle  spirit,  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  clearness,  made  himself  felt  when  he  strove  to  soften  by  his 
modes  of  expression,  and  to  guard  against  misapprehension,  what  Luther 
had  ruggedly  uttered  with  fiery  spirit  in  the  conflict  of  debate.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Romish  church  there  were  two  ways  possible :  either  to  mag- 
nify the  differences  which  existed,  in  order  to  keep  pure  and  entire  the 
Reformation  and  the  evangelical  church ;  or,  amid  the  diversities  of  the 
churches  and  their  doctrines,  to  bring  out  their  higher  unity,  to  moderate 
and  limit  the  opposition  at  first  too  strongly  presented.  Both  ways  were 
needed  for  sound  progress  in  reformation.  If  both  were  not  observed, 
mistakes  would  be  made  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  The  representa- 
tive of  one  view  was  Luther;  of  the  other,  Melancthon.  The  latter's 
position  appears  in  the  work  written  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
visitation  of  the  churches  of  Saxony  (Directions  to  the  Clergy  for  the 
Right  Presentation  of  Gospel  Doctrine  or  Visitation  Articles;  1527). 

While  some  who  held  fast  to  the  letter  of  Luther's  doctrine,  as  he  had 
uttereti  it  in  debate,  accused  Melancthon  of  treachery  to  evangelic  truth, 
the  adherents  of  the  papacy  made  him  brilliant  offers,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  old  communion.  Luther,  however, 
recognized  in  his  friend*s  work  his  own  spirit  and  doctrine  in  changed 
form,  and  said,  in  relation  to  slanders  against  him,  "  Whoever  intends  to 
do  good  must  leave  to  the  devil  his  jaw,  that  he  may  chatter."  Hence- 
forward Melancthon  had  to  strive  bard  against  a  party  which  often  forms 
about  great  men,  —  the  party  of  blind  imitators,  the  narrow  zealots  who 
copy  great  men  more  in  their  faults  than  in  their  virtues,  the  former 
being  so  much  easier  to  do  ;  who  hold  to  the  shell  without  the  kernel, 
the  letter  without  the  spirit.  In  every  deviation  from  the  letter  of  Lu- 
ther's utterances  these  saw  a  deviation  from  true  doctrine.  They  ex- 
alteil  what  Luther  had  presented  in  rugged  form,  and  thus  showed  their 
zeal  for  orthodoxy.  Of  such  Melancthon  said  that  Luther  hated  their 
way  more  than  he  did  popery.  Instead  of  softening  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy and  keieping  away  strange  passions,  they  rather  by  their  preaching 
poured  oil  upon  the  fire.  Since  the  thoughtful,  gentle  spirit  of  Melanc- 
thon was  most  oj)posed  to  their  wild  course,  marked  as  it  was  by  fleshly 
zeal,  they  from  the  first  directed  against  him  their  fiercest  hate.  They 
called  him  cold  as  ice,  and  accused  him  of  indecision.  Thus  began  those 
inner  dissensions  which  afterwards  proved  so  destructive  to  the  evan- 
gelical church. 

When  the  controversy  upon  the  Lord's  Supper  rose  between  Luther 
and  Zwingle,  Melancthon  declared  against  the  Zwinglian  view  as  making 
the  communion  a  mere  commemoration  of  the  redeeming  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  turning  the  sacraments  in  general  into  mere  symbols  of  con- 
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fession.  It  was  important,  he  held,  to  exalt  the  divine,  the  present  Christ, 
who  was  to  Ite  discerned  and  received  iu  the  sacrament.  He  asserted 
tliiit  Zwiii«rltVs  doctrine  presented  only  the  absent  Christ  as  if  in  a  dnmii 
He  wrote  to  the  Swiss  G^colampadiiis,  "  The  appeal  to  reason  ctoDOt 
convince  one  who  rememl>ers  thsit  he  must  decide  in  reference  to  hesv- 
enly  tilings  by  God*3  Word,  not  by  geometric  proofs,  and  who  has  learned 
that  there  are  no  arguments  which  can  control  the  conscience  when  it 
has  departe<l  from  GoiFs  Word."  He  said  as  it  were  prophetically,  •*  If 
we  reject  a  doctrine  because  it  contains  something  supernatural,  we  will 
soon  have  to  go  further,  and  deny  the  Trinity,  Christ's  goiihead,  yei, 
even  Providence  and  personal  immortality,  l)ecause  everything  that  ii 
an  object  of  faith  contains  something  beyond  reason."* 

Though  Melancthon  counted  opposition  to  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  im- 
portant, he  lamented  deeply   throughout   tliat  what  Christ  gave  as  t 
pledge  of  his  deepest   alFection   was   made  the   occasion  of  sundering 
hearts,  plunging  them  into  conflicts  and  hatreds.     He  early  wrote  to  hi» 
trusted  friend   Camerar  that  ho  saw  no  other  issue  to  this  controversy 
than  that  men  should  l>€  le<l  into  profane  discussions  and  disputes,  and 
their  attention   drawn   away  from  the  essentials  of  salvation.     He  was 
forced  to  lament  that  all  the  fairs  were  overwhelmed  with  books,  treating 
of  this  one  question,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  of  Christianity.     He  often 
declared  that  if  he  could  weep  a  flood  of  tears  equal  to  the  Elbe,  he  could 
not  bewail  this  conflict  sullicientlv.     He  sought  from  the  first  an  under- 
standing  upon  the  question  by  a  calm,  passionless  investigation  according 
to  the  Scripture. 

Wt^  now  cnnie  to  the  Augsburg  Reichstag  (1530),  so  important  in 
ni5jrnMt  ui.rk  *^^^'  hi^tory  of  the  evangelic  church.  Melancthon,  the  fore- 
atAugHburg.  most  theologian  of  his  side  in  attendance,  took  two  papers, 
prepared  by  him  along  with  Luther  and  other  theologians,  of  which  one 
was  a  confessinn  of  essential  artich's  of  faith,  the  other  a  list  of  the 
Romish  doctrines  esjU'cially  to  be  rejected.  These  two  papers  Melanc- 
thon was  to  blend  into  one  whole.  Thence  rose  the  *' Augsburg  Con- 
fession,'* or,  as  it  was  called  at  first,  "  Apology,  in  defense  of  the  Protest- 
ant doctrine/'  Its  purpose  was  to  defend  the  evangelic  church  against 
the  charge  of  heresy,  to  ])rove  its  <loctrine3  truly  catholic,  and  yet  as 
mildly  as  possible  to  set  forth  the  Romish  beliefs  to  he  rejected.  Me- 
lancthon was  especlMlly  fitted  to  do   this  by  reason  of  his  peculiar  char- 

1  Events  have  b<'on  fiilfillinij  Mc'lanothon's  prophetic  utterance  more  and  more,  even  to 
tlio  final  (Icnial  «»f  what  is  suprniatural  (ir  heyoijii  n'a<«on.  Thw  is  the  diMaM  of  our  own 
Bj^o,  thi?  poMH'o  of  mott  of  iti*  I'viU  niul  of  tho  worst,  nor  will  relief  from  them  come  Mire 
by  a  rt'turn  to  tin*  principle**  of  ^riMinine  Christianity  which  Melancthon  proclaimed.  We 
arc  met  uion*  aii«l  nu»re  l»y  \\\U  \\\\i\w<\  problem  of  life,  —  to  accept  the  gospel,  with  it#  sub- 
stnnri"  above  reason  and  nature,  and  kn»)wn  only  by  revelation,  or  the  unfielievinff  wav  of 
lookintr  at  tliinc-.  by  wliieh  man  lo*.es  (.;.  d  and  himself  together,  and  nothin^c  i:«_left  him 
save  to  immer.oc  himself  in  ^e^sual  pleasnn>,  und  to  say,  usiD{;;the  watchword  of  this  »chooL 
as  Paul  n'peats  it,  "Let  u!»  cat  and  drink,  for  to-m'orrow  we  die!**  —  the  reaigoation  of 
8ke[)tio  de>pair. 
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acter,  already  referred  to.  When  Luther  received  the  confession,  he 
declared  his  entire  satisfaction  therewith,  saying  that  he  ought  not  to 
change  anything,  for  he  could  not  express  himself  nearly  so  gently.  He 
Darned  this  Augsburg  confession  "  the  gentle  stepper."  The  paper  was 
drawn  up  in  l)oth  Latin  and  German.  A  glorious  day  in  the  history 
of  the  evangelical  church  and  of  our  fatherland  was  that  25th  of  June, 
when  this  confession  was  presented  openly  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  states,  in  the  name  of  all  its  supporters!  It  was  the 
emperor's  wish  that  it  be  read  in  the  Latin,  in  which  it  would  have  been 
understood  only  by  a  few.  But  the  elector  of  Saxony,  John  the  Stead- 
fiist,  declareil,  **  Since  we  are  on  German  ground  and  soil,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed! to  talk  pure  German."  It  glorified  the  German  tongue  that  in  it 
such  a  simple  and  powerful  witness  for  the  Saviour  Christ  was  openly  ex- 
pressed. Luther  wrote  at  the  time,  **  The  grandest  thing  that  happened 
at  tiie  Reichstag  was  that  Christ  was  proclaimed  and  extolled  in  so  plain 
a  confession."  In  his  letters  to  Augsburg  he  was  wont  to  distinguish 
Melancthon  by  the  title  of  the  confessor.^ 

We  approach  now  what  was  for  Melancthon  the  most  severe  and  crit- 
ical period.  To  avoid  a  religious  war,  a  final  attempt  was  Negotut«B  with 
made  to  harmonize  the  two  sides  by  negotiating  on  the  R®""- 
points  in  controversy.  But  it  is  ever  bad  to  treat  religious  questions  in 
diplomatic  conferences,  such  as  may  take  place  respecting  war  and  peace 
or  the  boundaries  of  empires.  Such  efforts  were  among  the  troubles  of 
that  period.  There  were  two  opposing  tendencies  in  men's  views  of 
Christianity  and  the  church.  One  held  to  the  stand-point  of  a  hierar- 
chical development,  freed,  perhaps,  from  excrescences  and  abuses  ;  the 
other  would  purify  and  renew  everything  in  dependence  upon  Christ  as 
the  unchanging  source  of  salvation  and  of  the  church,  —  on  his  Word  apart 
from  all  human  contrivance.  Such  a  controversy  might  exalt  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christian  truths  received  by  all,  but  there  was  no  escaping 
the  conflict  when  once  entered  upon.  It  would  not  be  softened  or  re- 
moved by  any  negotiations,  as  long  as  neither  party  would  yield  its 
stand-point  or  principle.  Luther  was  therefore  quite  right  in  his  declar- 
ing that  the  pope  and  he  could  never  agree  unless  the  pope  would  give 
up  his  popery.  Melancthon  proceeded  in  these  conferences  according  to 
his  peculiar  tendency  of  mind  and  those  principles  of  his  already  re- 

1  There  did  not  result  from  this  Reichstair,  as  was  expected  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
Ma.H  <^ainmoned,  any  effort  to  compone  religious  differences  on  the  basis  of  the  confession. 
It  was  handed  ovrr  for  refutation  to  the  most  extreme  doctors  of  the  opposite  side.  These 
prepared  a  *' confutation."  When  it  had  been  read  in  public,  a  copy  of  it  was  asked 
!iy  the  Protestants.  This  was  offered  on  condition  that  they  would  keep  it  secret  and  not 
aii^wcr  it,  —  a  condition  they  would  not  accept.  Some  of  them  had  been  able  to  note  down 
much  of  it  durinfr  its  n  ndinp;.  and  thus  Melancthon  was  enabled  to  prepare  the  first  draft 
of  a  reply.  Afterwards,  when  the  "confutation*'  was  pablished,  Melancthon  drew  up 
a  complete  defense  of  the  confession.  Thus  rose  that  royal  work  of  Melancthon,  in  de- 
fense of  the  confession  (Confessio  Augustana),  known  as  the  *' Apology''  (Apologia  An- 
gnstana). 
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fcrrcd  to.     lie  would  surrender  no  essential  doctrine.     He  wonld  not 
give  up' justification  through  faith  alone.* 

Rut  in  ext(*rnals,  in  church   government,  he  was  ready  to  yield.    He 
dei'lan-d  himself  willing  to  accept  the  ancient  structure,  with  the  papuj 
at  its  summit,  as  the   government  of  the  evangelic  church.     It  must, 
however,  he  with  such  con<litions  as  would  preserve  the  true  doctim 
\i  .such  an  arrangement  hud  been  made,  it  had  been  a  great  detrimeDtto 
the  evangelic  church,  injuring  her  life  more  and  more.     We  here  gee 
how  every  peculiarly  great  talent  inclines  to  an  extreme,  unless  balanced    . 
by  oj>posite  talents.     It  nee<led  a  Luther,  without  whom  the  Refornw- 
tion  as  a  new  creation    had  not  existed,  by  the  side  of  the  mediating, 
compromising  s[>irit  of  a  Melancthon.     Yet,  while  Melancthon  occupied 
this  stand-point,  his  very  timidity,  as  the  zealots  deemed  it,  had  more 
oL*  spirit  and  courage  than  he  would  have  shown  had  he  simply  aided 
their  ru«;ge(l  o|»position  to  the  papacy.     lie  could  not  satisfy  the  repre- 
s(?ntaiiv«'.s  of  the  Romish  system  nor  the  emperor.     Because  he  yielded 
in  one  thinn:.  he  was  expected  to  yield  in  another.     His  firmness  in  what 
to  him  .•seemed  important  was  considered  obstinacy  by  men  who  looked 
at  the  SMi)jtrt  only  from  a  diplomatic  stand-point.     They  laid  the  blame 
upon  him  when  no  result  came  from  the  efforts  at  compromise.    MelanC' 
thnii   offended   also  the  zealots  of  his  own  side,  and   became  a  constant 
object  of  their  suspicions.      lie  adhered  to  his  principles  when,  without 
regarding  the  outcry  which  he  thus  excited  against  himself,  he  added 
to  Luthtrr's  Schmalkald  confession  (ir>3(>),  which  (in  its  fourth  article) 
rejecieil  every  vi>ible  head  of  the  church   as  both  unnecessary  to  the 
ehurclrs  true  unity  and  injurious,  his  own  declaration  that  he  was  ready 
to  accept  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  in  the  evangelic  church  as  an  or- 
dinance of  man,  j)rovided  the  pope  would  support  the  gospel,  that  is,  the 
pure,  reformed  evang(;lical  belief.    Thus,  also,  he  held  at  the  Regensbnrg 
Reichstag  (l.')41).     There  the   lirst  effort  was  made  for  au  "interim," 
that    is.  a  tenij)orary  adjustment  of  religious  difTerences,  to  hold  till  final 
action  was  taken  by  a  g(*ncral  council.     Such  an  adjustment  liad  been 
planned  by  John  Grop[>er,  a  canon  of  Cologne,  and  Gerhard  Volkroeck, 
an  adroit  diplomatist  in  the  train  of  the  imperial  minister  cardinal  Gran- 
velle.  probably  with  assistance  from  others.     By  mutual  agreement  the 
two  sides  were  to  be  brought  near  each  other;  that  is,  as  John  Frederidc 
said,  the   new  wine   was   to  be  poured  into  old   bottles,  the  new  cloth 
sewed  on  the  old  garment.     Nothing  could  come  out  of  it.     Melancthon, 

1  Kvon  in  tho  Ki'irhstajr  at  A  ujjsluirij:.  as  we  loam  from  Molancthon'a  own  lip?,  there  wvre 
«-'iin'  wild  would  \n\\v  siifTon-*!  a  rlilutiMl  form  of  the  doctrine,  such  as  recently  has  been 
li«:iid  fr«>ni  nu'inlx-rs  of  tlitf  f-van^ojic  church  who  have  apostatized  from  her  true  e^Mince. 
'liny  wdiiM  -ij^ijify  only  that  man's  ri^hteousnt-ss  proceeds  from  the  di:tpoMtion.  He  must 
wiir^hip  <inil  with  a  jiurc  h^nrt.  If  thr-y  may  wrench  the  doctrine  in  this  wpbistical  way, 
thi-y  may  lind  traces  of  it  in  tli(>  old  writers  before  Christ,  and  may  indeed  be  ainaxed  that 
it  has  I  ai'><'(l  !>o  much  controversy.  Hut  Melancthon,  as  we  have  Men,  was  penetrated  with 
the  doctrine  in  its  true  meaning,  and  asserted  it  most  important  to  keep  nosallied  thii  jmrd 
of  the  evangelic  church. 
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the  profound  scholar  of  history,  whom  his  deep  historical  insight  gave 
aomething  of  the  prophetic,  recognized  from  the  first,  as  he  copapared 
8Dch  efforts  at  compromise  with  similar  ones  of  old,  that  nothing  would 
be  gained,  but  bad  would  be  made  worse.  When  he  had  to  take  part 
in  the  arrangement,  he  felt  unable  to  depart  from  the  views  which  he 
had  laid  down,  however  much  ill  will  was  thereby  excited  against  him. 
He  often  regretted  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  part  in  these  diplomatic 
negotiations.  lie  had  to  undergo  self-denial  in  so  doing.  His  simple 
manners  and  frank  nature  did  not  fit  him  for  diplomacy  or  intercourse 
with  the  great  men  of  church  and  state.  He  would  have  preferred  his 
books,  his  learning,  his  instruction  of  youths,  holding  this,  as  he  did,  far 
nobler  and  more  important  than  all  these  public  discussions.  By  them 
his  life  was  embittered. 

Here  we  must  bring  up  a  thing  which  we  have  deferred  so  as  not  to 
break  the  historical  connection,  but  which  is  of  moment  in  share  in  PhUip's 
characterizing  this  great  man.  The  year  1540  proved  to  ^»8»™y- 
him  a  hard  year.  Profound  sorrow  was  given  the  theologians,  because 
they  were  not  able  to  withhold  Philip,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  fell 
into  subjection  to  his  sensuality,  after  he  had  done  so  much  for  the  Refor- 
mation, from  unchristian  bigamy  with  Margaret  von  Sala.  Melancthon, 
especially,  could  not  get  over  his  regret  that  he  was  obliged,  against  his 
choice,  to  be  present  at  Rotenburg,  at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage. 
His  grief  weighed  upon  him.  With  oppressed  spirit  and  forebodings  he 
left  Wittenberg  to  go  to  Hagenau,  to  renew  the  unpleasant  negotiations 
for  compromise.  Upon  going  out  of  the  door,  he  said,  "As  we  have  lived 
in  synods,  we  will  die  in  synods."  On  the  journey  his  slight  frame  gave 
way  to  his  mental  conflict.  lie  was  taken,  at  Weimar,  with  a  severe  ill- 
ness, which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  was  weary  of 
life.  His  tender  conscience  gave  him  no  gladness  in  prolonging  it.  In 
this  extreme  hour  Luther  was  summoned  quickly  from  Wittenberg. 
He  was  frightened  at  the  appearance  of  his  friend,  who  seemed  so  near 
death,  and  wiio  would  hear  no  encouragements  nor  consent  to  take  any- 
thing. Luther  went  to  the  window,  praying  with  the  ardor  peculiar  to 
him,  and  with  the  assurance  of  faith  which  removes  mountains.  Strength- 
ened through  prayer,  and  filled  anew  with  divine  strength,  he  turned  to 
Melancthon's  bed  and  insisted  that  he  should  eat.  When  he  refused, 
Luther  commanded  him  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  take  something,  saying, 
*•  Thou  must  eat.  or  I  will  excommunicate  thee."  The  power  of  his  word 
and  look  forced  Melancthon  to  yield.  It  proved  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
covery, which  he  ascribed  to  Luther,  saying  in  a  letter  to  Camerar, 
^  Luther  suppressed  his  own  sorrow  that  he  might  not  increase  mine, 
and  with  the  utmost  greatness  of  soul  sought  to  strengthen  me,  not  only 
by  comforting  me,  but  by  constraining  me.  If  he  had  not  come  to  me  I 
bhould  have  died." 
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AVr  Imve  soeii  Melancthon  side  by  side  with  Luther,  maintwning  hii 
own   individuality.     The  two  mutually  recognized  their  diTersities,  jet 
wtTo  th(>ruui:ldy  joineil  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit.     The  Lutheran  aDdlI^ 
lancthonian   flcnicnts  should  always  unite  and  mutually  complete  eich 
otluT  for  the  prosjKTous  growth  of  the  evangelic  church  and  its  theolqgj. 
Tht»  sund«:Ting  of  tlu?s»>  two  tendencies  of  the  Reformation,  a  schism  in 
which  one  or  tlu'  (Jthcr  will  hv  \n\\  down,  must  exert  the  most  hurtful in- 
fluenro  on  the  pro«jresH  of  the  rt^forint'd  church.     In  such  schism  was  the 
germ  of  the  «'vils  \vhi«'h  followed.     The  jKirty  of  narrow  zealots  for  the 
verv  h'tter  of   Luther's  doctrine,  which   has  l)een   referre*!  to,  had  in- 
creased.     Sonir  of  {]win,  in  contiict  with  Luther,  were  able  so  tonietbe 
w«'aknt*ss  of  the  man.  now  oppressed  by  the  bunien  of  his  toils,  growmg 
sonii  old  brncath  the  tribulations  befalling  God's  work,  and  gloomily  di»> 
]>o>cd  often  by  sickness,  as  to  excite  in  him  suspicion  of  his  old  friend  and 
fcllow-laborcr,  and  to  scatter  see<1s  of  discord.     He  was  told  that  be 
cherished  a  snake  in  his  liosom.     Melancthon  had  much  to  suffer  and  en- 
dure.    Oidy  by  his  foresight  and  thought  fulness,  his  gentle  forbeamnce, 
moderation,  and  patience,  was  the  breaking  out  of  an  open  strife  avoidei 
Mrlancthon  was  afraid  that  he  would  have  to  leave  Wittenberg.    Lu- 
ther's great  soul  was  happily  able  to  recover  itself  from  these  discords. 
As  long  as  he  live<b  the  party  of  narrow-minded,  passionate  zealots  were 
resiraintul,  in  a  measure,  by  his  authority.     Everything  changed  at  bif 
death.     Many  another  sad  occurrence  followe<l,  kindling  the  long-smonl- 
dering  fire  into  flame.     Inner  feuds  rose  in  the  evangelic  church,  lasting 
till  the  death  of  Melancthon,  filling  his  life  with  bitterness,  in  many  ways 
injuring  his  blesse<l   usefulness,  yet   giving  him   many  opportunities  to 
pn»ve  his  genih*ness.  mildness,  patience,  and  modenition. 

Close  on  the  death  of  Luther  came  the  Schmalkald  war,  and  the  victor? 
of  Charles  Fifth.     The  electoral  office  was  transferred  from  the  magnani- 
mous John  Frederick,  who  was  CAst  into  prison  by  the  emperor,  to  the 
young  duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had  left  the  evangelic  party.     The 
emperor  ilecreed  the  new  *'  interim  **  of  Augsburg,a  worse  piece  of  patch- 
work than  ever,  and  more  full  of  disaster  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 
^lelancthon  declared  himself  ag:iinst  it  in  the  most  oi>en  and  emphatic 
manner,  showing  what  disquiet  of  conscience  would  be  pnxluced  by  it, 
what  a  tender  subject  the  worship  of  (iod  was,  and  what  need  there  was 
to  avoid  all  changes  that  would  oflend  and  lead  men  astray.     His  utter- 
ance, which  was  communicated  to  the  emperor,  offended  him.     Charles 
was  incensed  already  by  a  report  that  a  recent  libel  against  him  had  been 
written  by  MelanctlnMi.     lie  was  bai*ely  pacified  by  the  elector  Maurice, 
after  having  asked  that  Melancthon  be  given  up  to  him  as  a  disturber  of 
the  peace.     Further  negotiation  on  church  affairs  in  Saxony  ended  in 
the  Leipsic  "  interim."     Respecting  this  Melancthon  considered  that  he 
must  act  on  the  same  principles  as  before,  and  so  drew  upon  himself 
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i  obloquy.  A  change  came,  when  Maarice  turned  to  be  a  champion 
igioos  and  political  liberty,  and  secured  the  peace  of  Passau.  Still  ^ 
Id  controversies  went  on.  The  Melancthon  school  was  a  mark  of 
mate  attack  by  the  theologians  of  the  opposite  party.  The  two 
)gical  schools,  the  one  in  the  restored  University  of  Wittenberg, 
Melancthon  at  its  head,  and  the  other  in  Jena,  waged  stout  war  on 
other.  Melancthon  took  pains  to  banish  harsh  expressions  respect- 
bsolute  predestination,  irresistible  compelling  grace,  and  denial  of 
ration  to  the  will  in  conversion.  He  founded  a  system  of  doctrine 
the  New  Testament  attributes  of  God,  more  conformable  to  God's 
I  counsels  and  uctious,  and  more  in  agreement  with  the  needs  of  the 
n  soul.  In  Melancthon  we  find  doctrine  in  agreement  with  life. 
,  in  seeking  comfort  for  himself  or  his  friends,  as  they  lost  dear 
en,  he  would  say,  ^  This  love  to  our  children  which  Grod  has  im- 
kI  in  our  hearts  is  a  pledge  to  us  of  the  love  of  God  to  his  only  be- 
1  Sou  and  to  us.  A  God  who  has  planted  such  love  in  our  hearts 
stoical  God,  no  God  of  iron  necessity." 

lancthon  had  further  trouble  with  the  party  of  narrow  zealots  re- 
ng  the  sacrament.  He  remained  true  to  his  position,  opposing  the 
;lian  view.  But  all  that  he  counted  essential  was  the  real  pres- 
3f  Christ  in  the  ordinance  as  a  means  of  true,  supernatural  fellowship 
Him.  He  wished  a  composition  on  this  basis  of  the  strife  which 
ited  tlic  two  portions  of  the  evangelic  church.  For  this  object  the 
nberg  ''  Ck)ncord  '*  was  formed  (1536),  but  not  as  Melancthon 
d.  He  preferred  a  clear  understanding  upon  the  ques-  h^j^  ^^  ^t^ 
"ather  than  a  covering  up  of  differences.  Since  Cal-  ^"*  CaiTiii. 
view  approached  Melancthon*s,  an  agreement  was  hoped  for.  But 
rife,  which  broke  forth  anew  in  the  last  years  of  Luther's  life,  con- 
1.  Melancthon  cherished  thoughts  of  a  thorough  union,  for  which 
me  was  not  come.  He  said,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  in  a 
of  advice  to  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
)ver3y  in  Heidelberg,  "  The  Son  of  Grod  is  present  in  the  ordinance 
I  Supper,  and  here  works  in  believers ;  He  is  present,  not  for  the 
>f  the  bread,  but  for  the  sake  of  man."  He  app^^  to  the  ezpres- 
in  the  last  discourses  in  the  Grospel  of  John  respecting  Christ's  fel* 
ip  with  believers.  '*  In  such  words  of  ti*ue  comfort,"  he  says,  ^  Christ 
es  that  we  are  his  members,  and  that  He  will  raise  up  our  bodies." 
I^Ielancthon  wrote,  facing  the  rude  storms  which  filled  the  last  days 
i  life  with  toil  and  care.  As  much  as  he  strove  to  avoid  strife  and 
rve  Christian  unity,  he  would  not  deny  what  he  <x>nsidered  the 
cost  what  it  would.  He  expected  proscription.  He  had  been 
:ened  by  his  raging  foes  with  having  left  to  him  not  a  foot  of  groond 
resting-place, 
dd  controversies  so  painful  and  oppressive  to  his  sool,  amid  ingra^ 
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itude  and  misapprehension  which  he  had  to  endure,  Melancthon  iu  bis 
closing  years  became  filled  with  an  unutterable  longing  for  home.    He 
would  fain  be  away  from  conilict,  in  the  laud  of  peace,  —  awav  from  the 
darkness  of  earthly  lift*,  where  there  is  so  much  strife  over  the  veiled 
and  unknown,  in  the  liglit  of  immediate  vision.     He  was  comforted  bj 
a  profound  j>resentiment  that  he  would  soon  go  thither,  rescued  from 
the  discords  of  earthly  (»xi»tence.     He  wrote  in  May,  1559,  "Not  no- 
willingly,  if  (icnl  please,  will  I  depart  out  of  this  life.     As  the  wanderer 
who  makes  his  way  in  the  night  eagerly  looks  to  the  morDing  dawn,  so 
do  I  eagerly  await  the  light  of  the  celestial   *  Academy  *  on  to-morrow.'* 
"  In  yon  lu^aveidy  fellowship,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  '"  will  I  again  em- 
brace thee,  and  joyful  will  we  talk  then  with  each  other  at  the  fountain 
of  heavenly  knowledge."     In  August  of  the  same  year  :  "  I  think  every 
day  on   that  last  journ(»y,  and  eagerly  await  that  light  in  which  G'ld 
will  be  all  in  all,  and  sojdiistries  and  calumnies  be  left  far  away."    The 
thoughts  of  this  letter  are  also  expressed  in   some  words  which  Me- 
lancthon wrote  a  few  days  l>efore  his  d(>ath,  and  which  were  found  on 
his  desk.     In  them  he  present!*  his  suf)ports  in  his  impending  departure 
out  of  his  earthly  life,  and  n'ckons  amon<;  them  that  he  will  be  freed 
from  the   rage  of  theologians,  will  attain  to   the  contemplation  of  Go^i- 
and  Christ,  and  will  [>erceivo  clearly  all  that  was  veiled  and  hidden  her^ 
below,  —  why  we  were  created  as  we  are,  and  how  in  Christ  the  twC7 
natures  wen^  united. 

Of  the  j)eriod  of  Melanr I  lion's  last  illness  we  will  cite  a  few  thing!^ 
iii.iaoiits of  bis   tihJinieteri^iit*  of  the  man  and  of  his  surroundings.     Duke 
ia«t  d:tv>.  Albreeht,  of  Prussia,  a  generous  patron  of  all  who  labore<l 

for  the  ehnrcli  or  for  science,  who  had  maintained  a  lively  correspond- 
tiice  with  Mclanctlion  nispecting  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  state, 
desired  to  gmtify  him  l>y  a  token  of  respect.  He  did  not  know,  how- 
ever, whether  to  send  him  money  or  something  else.  He  turned  to 
Justus  Joints  the  younger,  of  Wittenberg,  for  advice.  The  latter  con- 
sulted Melanethon's  son-in-law,  Kaspar  Peucer,  the  elector's  physician, 
professor  of  niedieine  and  history.  The  latter,  as  Jonas  reported  to  the 
duke,  repllr*!,  "I  would  rather  that  no  one  would  send  my  fiather-in- 
law  money.  If  money  is  sent  him,  it  does  neither  him  nor  his  chil- 
dren  good,  for  he  saves  it  not.  I  see  how  he  does  when  his  salary 
conies  in  :  he  gives  it  away  till  not  a  farthing  is  left.  Anything  lacking 
in  the  househohl  I  must  supply.  Thereby  none  of  us  are  any  too  well 
olF. "  Jonas  therefore  advised  that  a  beaker  be  sent  Melancthon.  One 
was  purchased  of  the  value  of  a  hundred  dollars.  When  it  arrived, 
Melancthon  was  dead.  Before  his  death  (April  19,  1560)  he  heard 
read  several  favorite  portions  of  Scripture :  Psalms  xxiv.,  xxv.,  and 
xxvi. ;  Isa.  liii. ;  Christ's  priestly  prayer ;  and  Romans  v.  The  last  words 
which  he  spoke  audibly  were,  *'The  saying  of  John  is  ever  before  my 
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eyes,  and  upon  mj  heart :  As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his* 
name."  —  A.  N. 


LIFE  IV.     HANS  SACHS. 

A.  D.  1494-A.  D.  1576.      LAICAL    LEADER,  —  SOUTH   6ERMANT. 

"  Of  a  maker  of  shoes  a  sweet  singer  has  grown, 

And  grand  poet  to  teach  us  that  *  great  is  our  Lord ; '  * 

For  He  chooseth  as  pleaseth  Him,  knowing  his  own; 
The  poor  cobbler  he  showeth  his  grace-giving  word." 

So  we  find  written  in  Latin  verse  under  an  engraving  (on  copper,  by 
Lucas  Kilian,  of  Strassburg)  of  the  year  1617,  which  represents  the  bust 
of  Hans  Sachs  in  advanced  old  age ;  and  we  heartily  give  our  assent. 
A  contemporary  of  Luther,  Sachs  imbibed  with  wonderful  correctness 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  clung  to  them  with  the  fidelity 
of  conviction,  and  strove  successfully  to  give  them  life  among  the  people 
of  Germany. 

Hans  Sachs,  son  of  a  master  tailor,  was  born  in  Niirnberg,  November 
5,  1494.  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade  which  was  very  flourishing 
there,  and,  while  it  furnished  abundant  support  for  a  family,  did  not  hin- 
der one  who  followed  it  from  public  usefulness.  He  became  a  maker  of 
shoes,  and  was  never  ashamed  of  his  calling.  He  grew  up  to  it  at  home, 
"with  good  manners,  with  modesty  and  reverence."  He  was  taught  in 
the  Latin  school  of  his  city  the  elements  of  learning  such  as  his  times 
required.  According  to  custom,  he  became  an  apprentice  at  fifteen,  and 
at  seventeen  (1511)  set  out  on  travels,  as  was  usual.  Thus  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  large  part  of  Germany,  making  stays  in  the  larger 
cities.  He  reached  home  when  twenty -one  (1516),  and  clung  to  Niirn- 
berg with  afl^ectionate  devotion  until  the  end  of  his  career.  He  soon 
(1519)  established  a  home  of  his  own,  marrying  Kunigunde  Creutzer, 
of  Wendelstein,  near  Niirnberg,  and  was  so  prosperous  that  he  removed 
(1540)  from  the  suburbs  into  the  city.  There,  at  969  Flour  Street 
(Mehlgasslein),  near  Hospital  Square  (Spittelplatze),  a  memorial  tablet 
invites  citizens  and  strangers  to  visit  the  home  which  his  name  makes 
famous.  Here  he  plied  his  trade  to  extreme  old  age,  never  laying  it 
down  till  compelled  by  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing.  After  his  first 
wife's  death  he  married  Barbara  Harscher  (1567),  who  survived  him. 
He  himself  died  in  his  eighty-second  year,  in  the  night  of  January 
19-20,  and  was  buried  January  28th,  in  John's  Cemetery.  He  had  ever 
been  a  loving,  trusting  husband,  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  honors  fall- 
ing to  him  as  a  citizen.  He  left  no  children,  two  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters having  died  before  him. 
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But  liis  especial  work  of  life  had  beeu  appointed  him  of  Grod  in  an- 
other province,  an  ideal  region.  It  is  a  striking  fact — would  it  might 
Artist  M  well  w  «<^"r  ai^uiu  in  our  day !  —  that  many  artisans  of  that  day 
artiwiu.  ^yerc  able  with   the  vigorous  practice  of  their  calling  to 

couibiuo  higher  pursuits,  the  prosecution  of  which  usually  demands  the 
whole  mind.  Hans  Sachs  found  his  real  task,  given  him  by  God,  in  po- 
etry, —  in  minstrel  song,  then  flourishing.  Nor  was  he  more  than  one 
in  a  throng  of  artisans  who  strove  for  laurels  in  song  and  poetry.  Sachs 
en uu] crates  twelve  leading  master  siugei*s  who,  one  afler  another,  had 
conducted  the  school  of  song  at  Nlirnberg,  from  Conrad  Nachtigall  down 
to  his  own  instructor,  the  linen  weaver,  Lienhard  Xunnenbeck,  whose 
successor  he  himself  l)ecame,  in  the  guidance  of  the  general  society  of 
the  master  singers,  who  in  his  time  numbered  some  two  hundred  and 
liftv  in  Xiirnberor. 

The  mere  study  of  his  life  convinces  us  that  Sachs's  poetic  work  was 
ordained  of  God.  His  home  training  Utted  him  to  address  in  song  the 
popular  thought  and  moral  sense.  The  school  he  attended  was  indeed 
conducted,  as  he  tells  us,  ''according  to  the  bad  usage  of  oar  Ume." 
It  gave  him  but  a  j)artial  and  soon-forgotten  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Yet  he  there  learned  to  sj)oak  "distinctly,  correctly,  and  dear- 
ly/' and  to  love  and  practice  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  song,  and  many 
sweot.  pleasant  uistrumental  pii^ces.  He  acquired,  too,  a  lively  interest 
for  all  useful  knowledge,  which  he  kept  as  long  as  he  lived.  When  an 
apprentice  he  found  in  Nunnenbeck  a  valiant  leader  of  his  art,  and 
k'U  (lithusiasticaily  in  love  with  it  and  its  higher  aims.  On  his  travels, 
he  visited  the  chir'f  seats  of  poetry  in  Germany,  and  not  only  began 
himself  to  compose,  but  to  form  classes,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Mun  and 
other  cities.  He  came,  when  in  Wels,  to  a  full  conscionsness  of  his 
calling.  Repelled  by  the  rough  ways  of  ignoble  comrades,  he  renounced 
their  follies,  and  turned  his  mind  to  the  noble  art,  as  he,  in  Hesiod  style, 
tells  us  in  his  "  Story  of  the  Muse's  Late  Gift"  On  his  way  to  the 
imperial  park,  he  was  surprised  by  the  Muses,  as  he  slept  on  the  grass 
among  the  flowers  by  the  fouutauis.     He  says  of  one  of  them:  — 

'*  The  goddess  looked  with  kindly  gaze, 
And  said,  O  youth,  wed  poesy ; 
Give  German  song  thy  coming  days, 
Devote  thvself  to  minstrelsy ; 
Therein  promote  God's  royal  name, 
Tell  men  his  deeds  of  noble  fame." 

When  Sachs  doubted,  and  spoke  of  the  inexperience  of  a  yoatli  hardly 
twenty,  he  was  given  by  the  Muses  **a  steadfast  will,  desire  and  feeling, 
(freat  diligence  in  learning  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  every  gift  he 
required."  Thus  endowed  he  sang  his  first  song  (1514),  "The  Mys- 
tery of  the  Godhead."     He  showed  thus  at  the  start  the  direction  he 
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woald  thereafter  give  his  art.  When  on  those  same  travels  he  met 
Martin  Luther  in  Augsburg  (1518).  From  him  he  received  his  final 
consecration  to  poesy,  and  his  thorough  resolve  as  to  thp  way  he  was  to 
take  to  reach  a  crown  of  immortal  glory.  Thus  he  came  back  (1519) 
to  his  home  with  settled  purpose  and  thorough  definite  mental  aims  to 
devote  himself  to  both  his  earthly  and  heavenly  calling  with  all  his 
powers. 

The  interest  he  took  in  Luther  was  shown  by  his  zeal  in  collecting 
his  writings.  By  1522  he  had  forty  productions  of  Luther,  and  looked 
on  them  as  the  choicest  treasure  of  a  library  which  he  had  gathered  with 
great  pains.  "All  these  books,"  he  says,  "have  I,  Hans  Sachs,  collected, 
to  honor  God  in  his  Word  and  to  benefit  my  neighbors.  1522.  The  truth 
abides  eternally.*'  The  next  year  he  salutes  Luther,  his  teacher,  as  the 
**  Wittenberg  nightingale  now  heard  everywhere." 

**  Wake,  wake  !  the  dawn  is  near!    A  wondroas  Bong  I  hear  in  green  hedge  rising  clear; 
it  is  the  nightingale  !    It  sounds  o'er  hill  and  dale ;  night  shall  no  more  prevail. 
In. east  the  day  draws  nigh,  morn's  rosy  red  climbs  high,  the  clouds  and  darkness  fly; 
The  broad  sun  gazes  down  ;  now  pales  the  setting  moon  before  the  coming  noon  !  " 

He  then  goes  on  to  unfold  his  full  understanding  of  the  faith  as  preached 
by  Luther.  He  tells  it  simply  and  plainly,  as  if  from  his  own  innermost 
conviction.  It  is  made  plain  that  Hans  Sachs  possessed  the  books  of 
Luther  not  outwardly  only.  He  is  roused  and  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  Luther.  He  is  become  a  thorough  evangelical  Christian.  Sachs  was 
enriched  by  all  that  was  called  into  life  by  Luther's  Reformation.  His 
library  soon  contained  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible.  a«ehs  and  the 
Compelled  before  to  do  with  the  early  versions,  he  found  ®***^®- 
in  Luther's  work,  in  both  form  and  substance,  what  his  soul  longed  for. 
At  once  his  minstrelsy  adopted  its  rules  for  its  future  creations.  It 
should  avoid  all  deviation  from  the  language  of  Luther,  and  look  upon 
such  as  a  mistake.  There  is  a  marked  difference  to  be  seen  between  his 
earlier  and  his  later  songs.  He  owed  to  Luther  release  from  the  Mid- 
dle-Age confusion  of  tongues  and  scholastic  talk  far  removed  from  real 
life.  He  now  became  thoroughly  intelligible  and  popular.  After  the 
complete  Bible  of  Luther  was  printed,  Sachs,  without  wearying,  rehearses 
treasures  of  Bible  histories,  and  presents  whole  books  in  poetic  form. 
He  makes  but  slight  change  or  addition,  and  this  only  from  the  require- 
ments of  his  rhyme. 

In  the  year  1523,  Luther's  attention  turned  to  sacred  song.  Imme- 
diately Sachs's  poetry  assumed  a  new  character.  As  early  as  1525  there 
appeared  in  Luther's  style  some  spiritual  songs  founded  on  the  Scripture, 
for  the  laity  to  sing,  as,  for  example,  "  Ein  schone  Tagweiss  von  dem 
Wort  Grottes  "  (A  Christian  Song  against  the  Terrible  Threatening  of 
Satan).  His  old  songs  he  remodeled.  In  place  of  "•  gentle  Mary  "  he 
spoke  of  "gentle  Jesus."     He  sang  no  more  of  the  ^the   Heavenly 
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Lady,"  but  of  *'  the  Heavenly  Christ.''  lu  the  same  way,  Heyden,  the 
ro<.'it»r  of  Sfbaltl,  was  then  singing,  instead  of  *•  Hail,  thou  queen,  mother 
of  mercy,''  "  Hail.  Jesus  Christ,  thou  king  of  mercy." 

Sachs  followed  Luther's  track  also  in  prose  writings  (1524).  In  four 
iiiK  'n-at  nn>^  <liaU)gues,  published  together,  he  assailed  his  opponcuuj 
\v»,rk,.  ^ith  ready,  cutting  wit,  convincing  argument,  and  evangelic 

Rtalement.  Tin;  loadtjr  in  the  dialogue  and  chani|)ion  of  the  good  cause 
is  a  shoemaker,  John,  evidently  the  poet  himself.  The  first  dialogue, 
*'  Discussion  Ixiwiien  a  canon  an<l  a  shoemaker,  wherein  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  trut>  Christian  character  are  maintained,"  goes  thon.>ughly 
into  tlio  question  whether  laymen  have  any  right  to  join  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  learned,  and  .Net.k  on  ihrir  own  account  for  the  truth  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  also,  whether  the  clerical  order,  with  the  pope  at  its 
head,  is  founde<l  upon  the  Scripture,  and  whether  ]>ublic  worship  which 
admits  the  invocation  of  Marv  and  the  saints  is  allowable.  All  these 
questions  he  answers  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Luther  and  the 
hitter's  little  work,  **  On  Christian  Liberty."  The  second  dialogue,  fol- 
lowing Luther's  book  "  On  Clerical  and  Monastic  Vows  "  (1521),  rejects 
all  these  ordinances  of  the  hierarchv,  and  calls  the  monks  from  tlieir 
cloisters  to  enter  life  and  go  to  work,  •*  to  which  they  are  born  as  truly 
as  are  birds  to  tly."  The  work  of  Sachs  widened  when  he  not  only  op- 
postMl  tile  upholders  of  the  old  system,  but  in  his  two  later  dialogues 
administered  to  the  fricn<ls  of  the  new  system  ex.celleut  counsel  and  ad- 
monition.  They  were  to  renounce  all  immorality,  according  to  tlie  light 
given  them,  cease  from  useless  controversy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  prac- 
tice that  patient  hntt  which  would  rather  yield  in  matters  of  inditfereuce, 
and  avoid  scandal  and  oilVnse,  than  rush  into  untimely  and  foolish  quar- 
rels. 

Sachs,  beyond  any  po(?t  of  his  day,  made  the  spread  of  classic  letters, 
so  helpful  to  the  (German  Reformation,  subserve  the  ends  of  his  Muse. 
Translations  of  the  old  writers  were  appearing  in  great  numl>ers.  They 
wert-  quickly  gisen  a  place  in  Sachs's  library,  and  nnide  serviceable  in  liis 
|)oetry.  To  these  may  be  added  also  what  the  Middle  Ages  and  later 
CL'Siturlrs  had  ])roduc(;d,  the  stories  of  countries  and  cities,  the  popular 
i;)l«>s.  IVtrarch  and  Boccaccio,  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  Luther  and 
.Mclancihon,  —  their  treasures  were  all  turned  to  use.  Hans  Sachs  was 
clearly  the  most  comprehensive  writer  that  Germany  has  ever  pro- 
duct h.1. 

In  the  year  1529  Luther's  catechism  appeared.  By  the  year  follow- 
ing Sachs  had  turned  both  })arts  of  it  into  poetry,  wholly  in  accordance 
with  Luther's  meaning.  Tiioroughly  attached  to  Luther  as  he  was,  and 
boun»l  up  in  his  writing,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  cast  down  by  his 
d<'ath  (ir>4G).  In  a  royal  elegy  he  offers  comfort  to  Theology,  which 
he  portrays  as  **  a  woman  in  snow-white  robe,  following  the  bier,  wring- 
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ing  her  hands  and   tearing  her  hair/'  and  adds  the  following  pointed 
lines :  — 

**  Our  God  stilt  cares  for  thee;  thy  friends  are  here,  a  royal  band  still  striving  ; 
Thou  'It  not  forgotten  be.     The  church  of  God  yet  lives,  its  strength  reviving; 
The  powers  of  hell  now  flee.     Take  courage,  then,  nor  mourn  if  Lather  leave  thee; 
A  hero,  conqueror,  he  !  the  battle  won,  no  foe  remains  to  grieve  thee." 

Sachs  himself  was  one  of  a  knightly  royal  company,  that  took  pains 
to  perfect  the  work  of  the  great  reformer  and  maintain  the  faith  in  ut- 
most purity.  In  Sachs's  time  Niirnberg  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  Ger- 
man cities,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  German  capital.  Sachs  was  a 
chief  ornament  of  Niirnberg,  holding  a  most  important  place  as  musical 
director  and  member  of  the  city  council.  Niirnberg's  disposition  to  help 
the  Reformation  to  the  utmost  sprang  from  her  citizens  as  a  mass. 
While  Sachs  was  but  one  among  them,  his  voice  had  great  effect  in  secur- 
ing the  acceptance  of  Lutheran  views,  and  in  conferring  upon  the  city 
great  advantages.  Niirnberg  as  a  state  and  Hans  Sachs  are  closely  re- 
lated. They  both  wanted  church  reform,  and  through  it  the  renovation 
of  Germany.  When  the  Turks  overran  Hungary  (1532),  and  threat- 
ened Vienna  and  Germany,  Sachs  published  a  poem  of  two  sheets, 
"  Against  the  Bloodthirsty  Turk."  He  summoned  the  whole  nation  to 
arms,  to  fight  as  one  man  valiantly  against  the  ancient  foe  of  Christian- 
ity. Beginning  with  the  emperor,  he  calls  Charles  Fifth  to  let  his  eagle 
crest  appear ;  with  liery,  penetrating  words  he  summons  the  holy  empire, 
and  every  rank  and  station,  to  come  at  once  to  the  field.  Niirnberg, 
accordingly,  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  field,  doing  even  more  than  her 
.'ihare,  and  all  the  states  were  stirred  to  lively  emulation. 

Sachs  like  Niirnberg  held  to  the  emperor,  even  at  times  when  such 
allegiance  was  of  doubtful  propriety.  Thus  they  not  only  sacha »« a  citi- 
aidetl  him  against  France  (1536),  but  also  in  the  Schmalcald  "**• 
war.  Sachs  made  but  once  a  direct  attack  on  the  papacy,  at  the  time 
(1527)  when  the  troops  of  Charles  entered  Rome  as  conquerors.  He 
then  aided  Andrew  Osiander,  preacher  of  Lorenz  church,  who  published 
the  predictions  of  Abbot  Joachim  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  citi- 
zens of  Niirnberg  took  no  offense  at  his  work,  but  the  council  feared 
the  displeasure  of  the  victorious  emperor,  whose  subjects  they  loved  to 
roiisider  themselves,  and  passed  a  harsh  censure  on  the  poet.  None  the 
less  Niirnberg  held  to  the  Reformation,  taking  part  not  only  in  the  pro- 
ti'St  at  Spires  (1529),  but  also  in  the  Augsburg  confession  (1530),  reject- 
ing the  views  of  Zwingle.  She  would  **  not  value  the  emperor's  favor 
above  the  grace  of  (rod."  This  same  year,  Sachs  issued  a  series  of  valu- 
able poems  in  aid  of  the  work  of  Luther. 

In  the  years  1511  and  1542,  Sachs  raised  a  strong  voice  against  discord 
in  the  realm,  first  during  the  Niirnberg  Reichstag,  when  he  wrote  the 
^  Captivity  of  Truth,"   warning  against  all  self-seeking  in  opposition  to 
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Grod*8  Word,  and  also  in  a  poem  (1544),  which  advises  the  restoration  of 
the  common  good  ["*  respublica "]  and  of  peace  and  harmony.  In  the 
same  mind  he  opposed  margrave  Albrecht,  the  foe  of  his  city,  when  he 
beleaguered  Numberg  (1552).  Sachs  helped  by  the  pen  his  city  and  his 
fatherland  as  a  good  patriot  till  the  end  of  his  life.  When  he  reached 
sixty  he  thought  that  he  must  lead  the  rest  of  his  life  in  quiet,  ^  free  and 
at  leisure  from  all  poetic  labor ; "  but  his  muse  would  not  release  him, 
calling  him  to  work  even  with  his  feebler  powers  to  tlie  glory  of  God. 
As  bis  life  hastens  to  its  close,  he  sits  at  his  table,  with  long  beard,  silently 
lootdng  at  his  books  and  his  open  Bible,  which  to  the  last  he  counted  the 
gem  of  his  library. 

Beautiful,  rare  example  of  one  who  fulfilled  his  life  and  work  in  the 
noblest  way,  and  royally  met  the  demands  of  his  twofold  occupation! 
His  character  corresponded  to  the  aims  of  Ins  life.  From  youth,  his  heart 
avoided  corrupting  influences.  Even  in  the  jest  and  humor  of  which  he 
was  so  fond,  he  never  let  anything  escape  him  which  would  incite  to  sin. 
When  he  approached  such  thoughts,  —  and  his  use  of  secular  books  fur- 
nished too  frequent  occasions,  —  he  used  ever  to  add  a  word  of  excuse, 
saying,  "  I  pray,  lay  not  the  blame  of  this  to  me,  Hans  Sachs."  At  times, 
indeed,  the  patriarch  of  minstrelsy  is  a  child  of  his  generation,  and  speaks 
in  a  popular  way,  with  a  wit  inclining  to  coarseness  and  rude  jesL  Yet 
he  is  for  the  most  part  kept  therefrom  by  his  evangelic  thought  and  para 
frame  of  mind.  lie  was  very  modest  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  moral- 
ity, as  he  shows  by  his  censure  of  himself  near  the  end  of  his  life,  in  his 
poem  "  The  Works  of  God  are  Go(xL" 

Hans  Sachs  must  thus  ever  be  given  a  place  among  the  evangelical 
leaders  who  cherished  Christianity  and  fatherland,  and  did  good  service 
to  both  in  their  generation.  He  was  ever  true-hearted,  guileless,  cheery, 
and  gracious.  By  his  help  the  free  city  of  Niirnberg  became  a  metrop- 
olis of  a  popular,  fertile  literature,  of  which  the  Bible  was  the  foundation, 
reverence  and  piety  as  well  as  spirit  and  aspiration  the  characteristics. 
Such  a  school  of  letters  ever  rises  up  when  there  is  revival  of  the  Gei^ 
man  national  spirit,  and  advances  grandly  to  the  task  of  regenerating  the 
fatherland,  delivering  it  from  aliens,  leading  it  back  to  noble  efforts  and 
real  Christianity.  —  F.  R. 
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LIFE  V.    JOHN  BRENTZ. 

A.  D.    149»-A.  D.    1570.       CLERICAL   LEADER, —  SOUTH   OEBMANT. 

John  Brentz,  a  venerable  reformer,  was  bom  June  24, 1499,  at  Weil, 
then  a  free  city  of  Swabia,  now  a  country  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  at  the 
southeastern  border  of  the  Black  Forest  His  father,  who  was  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hennig,  took,  as 
Brentz  records  in  his  will,  the  greatest  pains  with  their  children's  educa- 
tion, especially  in  religion.  Their  adhesion  afterwards  to  the  evangelic 
faith,  to  which  they  were  won  by  John,  laid  a  penalty  upon  them, 
even  in  death,  for  they  were  refused  burial  in  the  church-yard,  and  were 
laid  outside  the  city  in  unconsecrated  ground.  John  went  to  preparatory 
schools  in  Vaihingen  and  Heidelberg ;  then  Entered  the  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity (1512),  and  was  welcomed  by  a  company  of  eager  youth,  among 
them  Melancthon,  (Ecolampadius,  Bucer,  Lachmann,  and  Schneff,  all  des- 
tined to  share  with  Brentz,  ten  years  later,  in  the  work  of  religious  re- 
form. When  Luther  came  to  Heidelberg  (1518),  after  his  ninety-five 
theses  had  stirred  all  Germany,  he  expressed  his  glad  hope  that  these 
young  men,  unlike  the  old  who  were  confirmed  in  their  notions,  would 
spread  true  views  of  Christianity.  Brentz  attained  success  in  Heidelberg 
as  a  teacher  and  preacher,  though  suspected  by  the  papists.  When 
iwenty-three  (1522)  he  accepted  a  call  to  preach  in  Swabian  Hall,  and  won 
popularity  there  both  by  the  substance  of  his  sermons  and  by  his  graceful 
delivery.  Gently  but  decidedly  he  opposed  Romanist  abuses  in  doctrine 
and  worship,  and  strove  to  make  his  church  and  school  evangelical.  He 
taught,  respecting  the  worship  of  saints,  that  we  should  not  ask  for  them 
what  they  did  not  ask  for  themselves.  We  should  not  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  Grod  beings  whose  lives  were  united  with  God.  There  should 
be  no  dividing  of  our  prayers. 

When  the  peasants  revolted  (1525),  Brentz  taught  that  they  should 
rather  submit  to  their  rulers  than  resist.  Their  course  would  not  pro- 
mote Christian  love  or  brotherhood.  They  should  present  prayers  to 
G^  and  implore  the  rulers  who  oppressed  them  to  lighten  their  burdens. 
He  advised  the  city  to  defend  itself  against  the  peasants.  If  it  yielded,  it 
would  be  lost.  He  strove  to  perform  the  double  task  of  bringing  not  the 
people  only,  but  the  princes,  to  a  knowledge  of  God's  Word,  that  they 
might  rule  their  subjects  rightly.  He  especially  devoted  himself,  as  did 
Luther,  to  the  work  of  education.  He  anticipated  Luther  pirgt  to  write* 
by  a  year  in  preparing  a  catechism,  the  first  of  the  reformed  ^^^jw^m. 
church,  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Faith  for  Youth  at  Swabian 
Hall "  (1528).  He  was  drawn  (1525)  into  the  controversy  on  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  opposing  the  Swiss  view,  and  defending  Luther's  view  of  the  or- 
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dinaiice  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.  He  met  Luther  once  more, 
at  the  Marburg  colloquy  (1529).  At  the  same  time  he  came  to  know 
I'lricli,  the  exile^l  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  At  the  request  of  duke  Ulrich, 
when  the  hitter  had  been  restored  to  rule  in  Wiirtemberg,  Brentz  led  in 
the  reform  of  the  University  of  Tubingen.  He  not  only  reformed  his  own 
church,  he  was  asked  to  give  counsel  elsewhere,  by  the  nobles  in  Kraich- 
gau,  in  Ilohenlohesse  on  the  Lower  Neckar,  in  the  Swabian  free  cities,  and 
in  Franconia,  especially  in  Niirnberg  and  Anspach.  He  was  taken  by  the 
margrave  George  of  1  Brandenburg  to  the  Augsburg  Reichstag  (1530),  and 
was  elected  one  of  the  negotiating  committee.  He  also  attended  confer- 
ences at  Schniulcald,  Worms,  and  other  places.  On  his  return  home  from 
Augsburg  occurred  his  marriag<3  with  Margaret  Gr&ter,  a  worthy  widow. 
They  wore  given  six  (.'iiildreii,  of  whom  three  survived  their  parents. 

Soon  after  Luther*s  death  (1546)  there  began  the  fearful  Schmalcald 
war.  The  troops  of  the  emperor  entered.Brentz's  parish.  With  great 
dilliculty  he  escape<l  their  endeavor  to  seize  him,  taking  with  him  his 
family  and  his  most  valuable  ])apers.  He  ran  great  risk  from  letters 
which  he,  so  long  in  favor  of  submission  to  the  emperor  and  peace,  had 
written  to  justify  the  I'rotestants.  These  letters,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  their  self-defense  was  right,  were  found  and  carried  to  the  emperor. 
lireiitz  had  to  hide  in  the  fon\*its  from  Deceml^er  21st,  on  through  the 
cold  winter,  till  the  departure  of  the  emperor's  troops  permitted  his  return 
to  his  plundered  dwelling.  lie  was  not  long  left  undisturbed.  He  could 
not  ai)prove  the  "interim,"  which  the  emperor  sought  to  enforce  as  a 
means  of  eonihining  lvomani>ts  and  Protestants  in  creed  and  church 
worship.  He  >aid  thai  it  was  impossible  to  serve  two  masters  opposed 
to  each  other.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  friends  of  the 
"interim"  would  tt>lerate  the  reformed  doctrine,  if  the  reformed  would 
accept  their  cerenn»nit?s.  They  would  insist  that  people  acknowledge  the 
primacy  of  the  ]»ope,  while  the  Hihle  ascribed  no  supremacy  to  Peter,  or 
any  of  Petrr's  succ«'Ssors.  Besi<les,  Hrentz  utterly  rejecte<l  private  con- 
fession to  the  jiriest,  tliif  mass  and  transubstantiation.  and  the  prayers  for 
souls  in  purgatory.  This  strong  opposition  of  his  to  the  ** interim" 
stirred  the  fury  of  the  papists.  Cardinal  Granvella  ordered  his  seizure, 
living  or  dead.  Uhmiiz  lirst  took  refuge  in  the  castlo  of  Hohenwittliugen, 
near  Urach,  in  Wiirtemberg.  When  no  longer  safe  there,  he  went  to 
Basel.  He  wrote  from  this  city  to  »lohn  Calvin,  describing  the  sad  con- 
dition of  Geiinany,  an<l  received  in  reply  a  charming  letter,  full  of  com- 
fort and  admonition,  with  the  assurance  that  Calvin  remembered  him 
continually  in  his  jirayers.  Brentz  met,  in  Basel,  duke  Christopher  of 
Wiirt(?mb(Mg,  then  governor  of  Mompelgard.  lie  also  received  news  of 
the  death  of  his  wife.  He  could  not  rest,  thinking  of  his  orphaned  chil- 
dren, lie  hast(fned  back  to  Stuttgart.  News  of  fresh  persecutions  com- 
ing to  duke  Christopher,  Brentz  was  advised  by  him  to  escape  as  best  he 
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could.  With  a  loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm,  according  to  the  story, 
Brontz  went  to  a  house  iu  the  u|)per  part  of  Stuttgart,  and  mg notable e»- 
there  hid  in  a  space  between  a  pile  of  wood  and  the  roof.  '^*p®- 
During  two  weeks  constant  search  for  him  was  made.  All  this  time,  a 
hen  came  where  he  was,  at  noon  every  day,  and  laid  an  egg  in  a  nest. 
On  this  ^gg  he  kept  himself  alive,  till  the  Si)anish  soldiers  withdrew,  and 
he  could  leave  his  hiding-i)lace.  He  next  took  up  his  residence  in  Horn- 
berg,  by  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  disguise  of  a  bailiff.  At  one  time, 
when  he  advised  a  preacher  in  the  region  not  to  preach  so  long,  he  re- 
ceived the  answer.  "  You  bailitis  always  think  the  time  spent  in  churcli 
too  long."  A  great  many  thought  that  such  a  bailiff  was  never  seen  be- 
fore, for  he  neither  swore  nor  drank.  At  last,  when  the  preacher  was 
ill,  and  was  consoled  by  Brentz  from  Scripture  and  his  own  thoughts,  he 
exclaimed,  **  Oli,  sir,  you  are  no  bailiff,  be  you  what  you  may  !  *'  Brentz 
entered  into  a  second  marriage  in  1550,  with  Catharine,  daughter  of  his 
friend  Isenmann.     They  were  given  ten  children. 

No  sooner  had  duke  Christopher  assumed  rule  in  Wurtemberg  (1552) 
than  Brentz  was  called  by  him,  first  to  Ehringen  castle,  then  to  Stuttgart 
as  '*  provost.'*  He  not  only  preached,  but  faithfully  counseled  the  duke 
in  all  church  questions.  He  prepared  the  WUrtemberg  confession  of 
faith,  which  was  laid  by  the  duke  (1552)  before  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Afterwards  Brentz  wished  to  maintain  it  there  in  person.  But  notwith- 
standing he  was  shown  courtesy,  he  was  not  publicly  heard,  for  "  it  did 
not  seem  fitting  to  the  assembled  fathers  to  be  instructed  by  those  who 
should  render  them  obedience."  Brentz  was  author,  in  the  main,  of  the 
Wurteml)erg  church  constitution  of  1559,  which  was  followed  by  the 
church  of  electoral  Saxony,  in  1580,  and  by  others.  After  Luther's 
death  he  was,  next  to  ^lelaucthon,  the  leader  of  the  German  ^^  a  ^j^^^ 
church.  He  was  therefore  called  to  bear  a  part  in  many  *"^^'y  men." 
discussions,  especially  on  the  sacrament  and  the  doctrine  of  justification. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  his  varied  labors  he  had  sad  ex- 
periences, and  often  little  thanks.  Once,  a  strange  preacher,  visiting 
Stuttgart  and  hearing  Brentz  preach,  to  his  astonishment  found  the 
church  empty,  and  after  the  service  was  over  expressed  to  Brentz  his 
amazement.  r»rentz,  on  his  way  home,  led  him  by  a  spring,  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  chief  excellence  of  that  spring.  When  his  guest  could 
not  reply,  Brentz  said,  In  that  it  continues  flowing  whether  many  come 
to  drink,  or  few  :  the  preacher  of  God's  Word  must  do  the  same.  Brentz, 
in  his  closing  years,  wiis  very  active  in  religious  efforts  on  behalf  of 
France.  The  hope  was  entertained  that  the  evangelic  faith  would  pre- 
vail in  that  kingdom.  But  duke  Christopher,  who  had  been  called  iu  by 
the  king  of  Navarre  as  a  mediator,  found  himself  deluded  by  the  French 
sovereign,  and  the  cause  of  the  gospel  in  France  basely  betrayed. 

On  the  death  of  his  beloved  ruler,  Christopher  (December  28,  1568), 
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Brent z  looked  forwanl  to  Iiis  own  departure.  He  had  already  made  his 
will,  on  tlic  occasion  of  the  brcakin<^  out  of  a  plague  (1566).  In  it'  he 
bore  witness  to  his  conviction  of  tlie  divine  character  of  tlie  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  cliurcirs  teachings,  so  far  as  they  agreed  therewith.  He  blessed 
tlie  grac(i  of  God,  wliich,  by  means  of  Luther,  had  spread  abroad  the  true 
light.  He  expressed  bis  gratitude  to  the  princely  house  of  Wurtemberg, 
which  had  })itie<l  him  in  distress,  and  had  cared  for  him  and  his  finmilj 
witli  countless  kindnesses  till  his  life's  close.  God  would  certainly  take 
them  into  his  keeping  and  preserve  them  in  the  true  Christian  fiiith 
Towards  the  close  of  tbe  year  1509,  Brentz,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors, 
was  taken  with  paralysis.  lie  revived,  but  in  August,  1570,  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  fever.  The  last  day  of  August  he  received  the  Lord  s  Sup- 
per, with  his  family  and  his  brothers  in  othce.  He  exhorted  the  latter  to 
Christian  steadfastness  and  unity,  referreil  es[)ecially  to  Paul's  farewell  to 
the  elders  of  Ephesus,  and  closed  by  repeating  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
third  Psalm.  Silently  praying  God,  he  expired  Monday,  Septeml>er  llth, 
and  the  next  day  was  buried  near  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral.  He  had, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  chosen  the  spot,  so  that  if  ever  any  one 
from  that  pulpit  preached  a  strange  doctrine  he  might  lift  his  head  from 
out  his  grave  and  call  to  him,  "  Thou  liest ! " 

Brentz's  writings  were  everywhere  esteemed.  Many  of  them  were 
translated  into  foreign  languages.  Luther  thought  so  highly  of  them  as 
to  declare  that  no  theologian  had  explained  the  Scriptures  so  well  as 
Breutius;  that  he  was  often  amazed  at  iiis  ability,  and  had  doubts  of  his 
own  ] lowers.  With  an  allusion  to  the  fourfold  vision  which  came  to 
Elijaii  at  Iloreb,  Luther  said  that  his  share  was  the  mighty  tempest, 
which  rent  the  mountains  and  tore  the  rocks  asunder,  while  Brentz  s  was 
like  the  soft  wiiispering  of  the  breeze.  Twenty  years  after  Brentz*s  death, 
the  Roman  Catholic  pastor  of  Oeffingen,  when  talking  with  deacon  Wolf- 
art  of  Cannstadt  of  the  wealth  of  the  monks,  unlocked  a  huge  chest,  and 
showed  him  the  works  of  Brentz,  saying,  "These  are  my  wealth;  I  prize 
them  more  highly  than  any  money."  —  J.  II. 


LIFE  VL     ZACIIARIAS   URSINUS. 

A.  D.  1534-A.  I).  1583.      CLKRICAL   LKADER,  —  SOUTH   GERMANY. 

Two  periods  are  plainly  visible  in  the  Reformation  in  Grermany :  one 
when  the  great  religious  movement  rose  under  the  personal  guidance  of 
its  first  leaders,  when  with  full  hands  they  scattered  broadcast  the  blessed 
seeds  of  gospel  truth ;  the  other,  when  the  first  generation  had  been 
called  liome  from  their  labors,  and  a  second  took  up  their  work,  guard- 
ing the  Lord's  ripening  harvest,  weeding  out  all  foreign  growths^  and 
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plucking  up  each  growing  tare, — in  a  word,  the  period  of  the  compacting 
of  the  evangelical  communion  into  denominations  with  their  various  con- 
fessions of  faith.  To  this  period  belongs  Ursinus.  A  member  of  the 
reformed  church  of  Germany,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  renowned  and  hon- 
ored of  all  her  theologians  in  the  many  countries  in  which  the  reformed 
church  has  taken  root.  To  him  chiefly  we  owe  that  most  popular  con- 
fession and  book  of  instruction,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which,  ac- 
cepted by  reformed  people  everywhere,  has  now  entered  upon  its  fourth 
century  of  usefulness. 

Zacharias  Biir  (in  Latin  Ursinus),  bom  July  18,  1534,  was  the  son  of 
respectable  although  not  wealthy  parents.  His  father,  Andreas  Bar,  was 
at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  a  deacon  of  the  Mary  Magdalene  church 
of  Breslnu.  Afterwards  he  became  ecclesiastical  inspector  and  teacher 
of  theology  in  the  Elizabeth  school  of  Breslau.  The  mother,  Anna 
Roth,  was  of  noble  descent  Young  Bar  early  showed  great  talents, 
which  were  carefully  fostered  by  his  father  and  teachers,  gtodies  at  Wit- 
When  hardly  sixteen  (1550),  he  was  advanced  enough  to  *«nbexg. 
be  sent  to  Wittenberg  University.  Such  hopes  of  his  future  were  ex- 
cited by  bis  school  testimonials  that  the  council  and  merchant  guild  of 
his  native  town  resolved  to  help  him  with  a  yearly  stipend.  He  spent 
nearly  seven  years  in  Wittenberg,  interrupted  in  his  third  year  by  the 
plague,  which  along  with  the  condition  of  political  affairs  made  his  re- 
turn to  Breslau  seem  advisable.  It  was  now  the  last  decade  of  the  labors 
of  Philip  Melancthon,  which  had  blessed  so  many  thousands  of  youths 
by  teaching  the  gospel  at  this  centre  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  also 
the  time  when  the  peace  of  the  church  was  disturbed  by  the  violent  con- 
troversies between  Luther's  followers  and  Calvin's  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Supper.  Melancthon's  last  days  were  greatly  saddened  by  the  spiteful, 
abusive  spirit  of  the  zealots  for  the  extreme  tenets  of  Luther.  Young 
Bar  bad  been  reared  in  Breslau  in  the  peaceful  Melancthon  view.  He 
attached  himself  closely  to  his  revered  teacher,  and  was  loved  by  him  as 
by  a  father.  He  was  suffered  to  accompany  Melancthon  to  Worms 
(1557),  to  a  church  conference.  After  its  close  the  promising  youth  was 
enabled  by  the  help  of  generous  relatives  to  travel  for  purposes  of  study. 
He  went  by  way  of  Heidelberg  and  Strassburg  to  Basel  and  ZUrich, 
thence  to  Lausanne  and  Greneva,  and  then  by  way  of  Lyons  and  Orleans 
to  Paris.  Returning  to  Wittenberg  (September,  1558),  he  visited  Tu- 
bingen, Ulm,  and  Nurnberg;  Melancthon's  powerful  reoommendations 
secured  liim  everywhere  an  excellent  reception.  Oalvin  was  then  living, 
and  other  contemporary  founders  and  leaders.of  the  reformed  church  and 
doctrine.  Ursinus  (to  Uv^e  now  his  learned  title)  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  nearly  all  of  them,  and  won  their  profinmd  esteem  and 
love.  Calvin  made  him  a  present  of  his  works,  recording  in  them,  with 
his  own  hand,  his  regard  for  the  young  man,  with  his  good  wishes. 
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The  journey  was  of  great  use  to  Ursinus.  In  Paris  he  increased  hit 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  »cquire<l  tlie  French,  and  obtained  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  various  countries  and  districts 
which  he  viriite<l.  All  his  life  through  he  kept  up  the  acquaintanceships 
formed  during  this  year,  and  with  import:int  results. 

Meanwhile,  his  friends  in  Breslau  had  l)een  striving  to  obtain  an  ap- 
pointment at  home  for  their  scholar.     An  api>ointment  as  teacher  in  the 
Klizabeth  gymnasium  met  him  upon  his  return  to  Wittenberg.     He  ac- 
cepted it  from  love  and  gratitude  to  his  city,  yet  with  a  heavy  heart, 
for  the  strife  iK'tween  the  parties  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  was  so  hot 
there  that  ho  <Ioiihted  his  ability  to  maintain  a  public  position  m  the 
mi<l>t  of  it.     His  convictions,  too,  which  were  ripened  by  travel,  inclined 
to  :i  decided   adoption   of  the  views  of  Calvin.     Though   at  one  with 
Mt'lanclhon  in  his  love  of  peace,  and   thoroughly  attached   to  the  good 
man  to  the  end,  he  could  not  approve  his  master's  wavering  between  the 
views  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  an<l  refraining  from  an  open  expression  of 
his  o])inioiis.     Thus  Ursinus   wtis  soon  known   in  Breslau  as  a  hatefol 
Calvinist.     lie  replied  to  his  assailants  in  an  able  production,  yet  longed 
to  leave  a  position  which  had  grown   painful.     A  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Melancthon   he  received  permission   to  retire.     The  best  tesU- 
monials  were  given  him,  and  the  desire  was  expressed  that  he  would 
soon  accept  some  other  position  in  his  native  city. 

His  surrender  of  office  was  a  sacrifice   cheerfully  made  to   his  deep 
Lravos  home  for   t'^^virtious.     Wliou  askcd  by  lus  uuclc  Rotli  whither  he 
con-ciouc  s-nko.   y^'u\\\(\  go,  hc  frankly  replied,  "1  will  leave  my  fatherland, 
and  that  cliecrfullv.  since   it  does   not  allow   the  confession  of  a  faith 
which   I   cannot  conscientiously  give  U[).     If   Philip,  my   best  beloved 
teacher,  were  living,  I  wouM  go  to  none  save  him.    Now  that  he  is  dead, 
I  will  go  to  the  men  of  Ziirich,  who,  though  little  thought  of  here,  have 
a  renown  in  other  churches  which   our  preachers   can  never  destroy. 
They  are  pious,  learned,  and  great  men,  with  whom  I  am  determined  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days.     For  the  rest  Grod  will  provide."     He 
did  as  he  ha<l  said.     AVithout  tarrying  in  Wittenberg,  whose  theologians 
wouhl  gladly  have  made  him  one  of  their  number,  he  hastened  through 
to  Ziirich  (October  3,  loGO).     He  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  clergy- 
men and   theologians   of  tliat  city,  especially  with  Henry  Bullinger  and 
Peter  Martyr.     To  the  latter  he  felt  especially  drawn,  and  counted  him- 
self fortunate   in   enjoying   his  *'  heavenly  instruction."     Ursinus   prized 
the  j^rivilege   allowed  him   in   Zurich  of  speaking   out   his  convictions 
and  holding  communion  with  men  of  like  belief.     For  all   this,  his  love 
for  his  home  was  not  less  anient.     He  writes  from  Zurich :  *•  If  our 
people  would  consent  to  my  teaching,  openly  and  officially,  the  doctrines 
of  the   Swiss  churches  on   the  sacraments,  divine  providence  and  elec- 
tion, free  will   and  church   traditions,  and  would  maintain  church  disd* 
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pline,  I  could  soon  sbow  them  with  what  burning  zeal  my  heart  is  filled 
for  my  fatherland."  The  hope  of  his  Breslau  friends  that  he  would  re- 
turn was  never  realized.  Soon  a  wider  and  more  grateful  field  of  labor 
opened  to  him  in  the  reformed  churches  of  the  Palatinate. 

Otto  Henry,  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  <Iying  (February  12,  1559), 
was  succeeded  by  Fre<lerick,  duke  of  Simniern.  In  him  were  the  noblest 
princely  qualities,  and  above  all  the  fear  of  God.  He  had  promoteil 
reform  in  his  little  dukedom,  as  decidedly  as  Otto  in  his  electorate.  Otto 
stood  by  Lutheran  views  as  held  by  Melancthon.  Frederick  was  a  de- 
cide<l  Calvin ist.  Following  the  rule  adopted  by  the  German  Reichstag 
(1555),  that  eath  prince  should  decide  the  religion  of  his  state,  Frederick 
strove  to  give  tlie  Calvinistic  confession,  to  which  he  honestly  adhered, 
the  predominance.  The  faculty  of  theology  in  Heidelberg  was  designed 
to  aid  him  in  this  effort.^  It  was  Frederick's  strong  desire  to  attract  the 
reverwl  Peter  Martyr  to  Heidelberg  from  Ziirich.  The  latter,  pleading 
his  old  ai^e,  recommended  voun*j  Ursin  in  his  stead.  Thus  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year  Ursin  became  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  reformed 
church.  Through  him  and  his  associates  Heidelberg  won  a  renown  far 
hevond  the  limits  of  the  Palatinate.  Ever  since  it  has  been  counted  a 
stronghold  of  the  reformed  faith. 

UrsiiTs  chief  work  in  Heidelberg  was  to  superintend  Sapienz  College,  a 
preachers'  seminary,  which  was  designe<l  to  be  a  home  to  the  jjj^  ^^^^  j^ 
students  of  theology,  and  yet  a  part  of  the  university.  It  Heidelberg, 
had  been  founded  by  Otto  to  supply  the  cdl  for  preachers  in  his  terri- 
tory. Frederick  enlarged  it  to  accommodate  seventy  students,  and  placed 
it  under  his  consistory.  To  conduct  the  training  of  so  many  candidates 
was  no  slight  task  for  vountj  Ursin.  He  w:is  called  to  lecture  not 
only  upon  theology  as  a  science,  but  also  on  preaching  and  catechising. 
p]ven  general  lessons  in  j)hilosophy  were  undertaken  by  him  when  re- 
(juiretl.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  (August  28,  1562),  and 
undertook  the  chair  of  dogmatics,  which  had  been  held  by  Olevian. 
Afttr  >ix  years  ho  resigned  this  (to  Zanchi),  on  account  of  his  oppressive 
duties.  His  lectures  demanded  from  him  thorough,  conscientious  prepa- 
ration. Then  a  multitude  of  special  duties  was  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  elector.     Further,  therti  were  scholarly  works  to  be  written.*    When- 

1  KvtM  in  the  r»'ii;n  (»f  Otto  Ilt-iiry,  several  m«^n  who  profeit^ed  the  reformed  theolopy 
wtTi-  phuii!  ill  thf  imivtTMty,  ainonir  them  Tfter  lk)quin,  a  fuptive  French  Calvinisit,  who 
fxuaiii.-  pr(»f»»Mtr  of  theoI<»;^y.  <)t'<i's  court  preacher,  Michael  Diiler,  a\90  held  to  the 
n  foriu.Ml  o"Mf»— iioii.  Fri'<lfri(*k,  however,  lir^t  thought  of  making  the  university  and 
thcnlo^ii  al  fa*  ulty  (l«.'ci(lt(lly  C'alvinist.  Taking  the  advice  of  the  Ziirich  and  Geneva  di- 
vin.-^,  he  as^.i  jattMl  with  Ii<Mjuin  E.  Tremellius,  &a  profeA.4or  of  thetdojcy,  and  Canpar  Ole- 
vian, tin*  latter  a  pupil  of  Calvin.     The  celebrated  Jerome  Zanchi  joined  them  in  1568. 

-  In  th*'  i-^t.iI)li->liMi>-nt  and  orpinization  of  the  churches  in  the  electorate  he  took  leM 
»-har»-  'liau  li;-  t'^irin!  « >l»>vian.  Olevian  wa'»  especially  a<lapted  for  practical  church  busi- 
ru  >s.  for  t  staMivjiin^'  a  nt'W  order  of  public  wor^hip  and  a  church  consistorv.  The  latter, 
C'Mupovr.i  of  n»iiii«.t».'r>  and  lavu»eu,  was  to  cxen-ise  authority  in  M:hool  and  cliorch  matters. 
oi.vian  wa<  ni.'ast-.l  from  univer>ity  duties,  made  a  memb«r  of  the  contistoryi  and  given 
a  place  as  preacher  in  IUmiU'IIhtj,'. 
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ever  FnMlorick  wanted  a  BcLolarly  presentation  of  the  Calvinistic  faith, 
ho  made  Tr-siii  his  spokesman,  champion,  and  critic  Of  all  Ursio's 
works  of  this  kind,  none  was  so  important  as  his  share  in  composing 
the  Ilei(U'lhrrg  Catecliism.  He  and  Oievian  were  commissioned  by  the 
doctor  *  for  this  work,  and  cutereil  upon  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  afiectioD 
which  such  a  work  required.  They  first  studied  consdeutiously  the  ex- 
cellent catechisms  already  existing  iii  the  reformeil  church,  and  espedally 
Calvin\s  and  LuskiV.  Vtoiw  this  material  Ursiu  made  drafts  of  two 
catechisms,  a  larger  and  a  shorter,  hoth  in  Latin.  The^e  were  designed 
to  serve  as  an  intro<luction  to  a  work  for  the  people,  and  to  set  forth  the 
doctrines  which  it  should  present.  They  answereil  the  purpose.  These 
drafts  hy  Ursiu  were  turned  into  German  by  him  and  his  associate,  and 
alter  a  great  many  changes  were  published  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.*'* 

1  Fri'dtrirk  found  in  thi:'  luvinnins:  of  \\i»  n:ijj;n  that  the  cutechetical  instruction  of  yoath 
in  hi.<«  Uuniinicnii  was  ^altly  m'^K-cted.  or  ut  k-ast  left  to  the  plett.^ure  of  each  individuil 
pa-xtor.  lit*  fdund  ni'>  d  ut  a  ]><>>itivo  and  uniform  tniiuin^  in  Christian  faith^  and  of  a  cate- 
chism which  sliould  A:\w  \\\v  rhief  Christian  doctrines  clfarly  and  coniprehenHivelv.  'nitt5 
not  only  w«>uld  the  Vdnii;^  and  unleanivd  be  bctt«-r  caretl  for,  hut  preachers  and  Bc(ioul-Dia»> 
tcrs  would  have  a  iKtiiiitc  ;;uidi>  and  rule  to  pi  hy  in  thrir  instruction.*,  and  would  not  b« 
U-ft  Id  inculcate  any  new  doctraic  tliat  entered  tht;ir  heads,  however  little  authorized  by 
thi»  Holy  Scripture. 

*  In  the  clear,  ctiiici-e  (ierin:ui  stvle,  we  may  .*>ee  the  share  taken  by  C)Ievian,a!'^o,  in  the 
arran^enit-iit  so  much  ailuiired,  in  tlie  division  into  three  parts,  and  the  simple  Biblical  coD- 
^tructi«)n.  The  two  men  each  <iis|ilayed  their  |KfOuIiar  merits  in  the  com|x>sitiiin  of  the 
book.  A  careful  study  of  it  will  ^how  that  besides  l>ein>;  a  text-l>ook  for  vuuth,  it  was  do- 
siL^UL-d  !o  be  a  brief  comiH-ndium  of  theology,  a  kind  of  conlemion  of  faith  tor  the  church 
of  the  l^llatitlatc^  Many  p«iiiit^  are  therefore  more  fully  treated  in  it  than  iu  other  cate- 
chisms of  the  |>eriod  which  were  meant  simply  fur  youth.  It  not  only  transcends  the 
ni  t>dH  of  yituih  in  Koiiie  particulars,  but  in  the  <lootriueA  of  ftalvation  which  especinlly  iiuit 
the  'lire  of  childhood  it  employs  expres«>ions  which  re(|uire  for  their  full  underNiaiidinj^  the 
riper  experieiue  of  mature  minds.  Yet  thi^  exceptional  manner  of  treating  subjects  is  no 
detriment  to  the  catechism  as  a  manual  fur  ytmth.  Its  merit,  besides  what  has  fi^cn 
niimed,  ari>cs  from  the  simplicity  and  naturalne<H  of  its  divi>ii>ns :  (1.)  Of  inan'!<  luisfry. 
(2.)  Of  man's  n-deiiiption.  {'-i.)  Of  thankfulnes!*.  Then  comes  a  macterly  treatment  of 
details.  I'nder  the  \\v<  head,  the  ten  commandments  are  not  taken  in  detail,  us  in  Luther*s 
catechism,  ))ut  in  their  sum  in  (Christ's  words  (Matthew  xxii.  37-40).  In  conlra^'l  with 
thi^  ima;;e  of  a  life  in  thought  and  deed  ])leasin^  t(t  God,  to  which  man  is  app«^inted,  14 
placed  the  depth  of  the  sinful  depravity  of  man  as  he  is,  in  and  through  Adam  (as  shown 
in  <^Mie>tion  h,  etc.,  re>]H-ctiM,i;  hatred  to  Gotl,  an<l  C^uestion  8,  re>>])ecting  man*s  inability  for 
pM»l,  and  his  natural  tendency  to  evil).  When  the  mind  has  been  thus  >tnm);ly  awak- 
eiitil  to  a  >ien>e  of  the  misery  of  sin  anil  of  the  wrath  of  (jod,  in  the  second  part  comes 
till-  doctrine  of  redemption,  bv  the  G(Ml-man,  with  an  extended  explanation  of  the  Apostles' 
(ri-ed.  Ami>n^  many  matchWs  definitions  may  l>e  named  those  of  true  faith  and  justill- 
caiiou  (Que>tions  *21  and  OU).  In  Que.'ttiun  Ho  is  a  definition  of  the  sacrameuts  as  holy  signs 
and  seal>  of  (iod's  |)n)miseh  in  the  gospel ;  then  follows,  in  true  Calvinistic  terms,  a  treatise 
on  the  ]tower  of  the  keys.  The  third  part  ^ives  an  ex|H>>ition  of  the  ten  commandments. 
'A»  the  law  was  in  the  tir'it  part  a  mirror  to  man  of  hi>  sin  and  misery,  ho  in  the  third  part 
i{  is  pre^e:ltell  very  difterenily  a>  a  ^'uiib-  and  rule  tif  (.!hri>tian  life.  Thus  the  catechism 
main'aiii<  this  leadini;  thought  i>f  I  he  reformed  >ystem :  that  the  law  attains  its  highest 
eiKJ  in  lis  importance  to  the  livi^s  of  grateful  believers.  Throughout  it  is  maintained  that 
the  ;;oi>d  wiirk>  a^i^in^  from  fulfilling  the  law  are  not.  as  Komani^ts  hold,  meritorious,  but 
are  fruits  nf  the  now  heart  jjiven  in  n'j;enerafion,  — are  tokens  of  our  p'atitude  for  our  re- 
deinpiiiin.  Last,  under  the  third  part  c<»moi  an  expositi«»n  of  the  l-onl's  Prayer,  as  an 
especial  inculcation  of  spiritual  worship  and  thankfuliie$>>.  We  have  then  in  the  catechism 
the  three  head'^  comintMi  to  all  Christian  catechisms,  but  conceived  and  arranged  after  the 
reformed  thet>lo^v.  Of  siu'^le  ]mssa.i;es  in  it,  none  is  more  famed  than  the  answer  to  the 
fir.-t  ijuestion.  "  \Vhat  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life  and  death  V  "  and  to  the_  eightieth  ques- 
tion, with  it>  severe  condemnation  of  the  Komish  mas.«»  as  '*  an  accursed  idolatrv."  The 
lirst  edition  of  the  cateckism  was  printed  without  this  expre>>iou.  But  when  the  decree 
(.f  tin-  Council  of  Trent  appeared,  the  ebctor  was  moved  to  recall  the  firat  edition,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  place  in  the  second  this  >harp  expression,  which  gave  offense  to  theKoman- 
ists,  and  played  quite  a  part  in  the  coming  historv  of  tlie  Palatinate. 
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The  work  appeared  in  1563,  with  an  order  from  the  consistory  that  the 
Sunday  afternoon  services  should  be  devoted  to  its  explana- 
tion.     Its  contents,  for  this  reason,  were  omcially  divided  beiiger"  ap- 
into  fifty-two  parts,  one  for  each  Sunday ;  and  again  into  '***"' 
ten  lessons  or  sections,  to  be  read  every  Sunday  before  sermon.     Soon 
the  bDok  was  translated  into  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  into 
most  of  the  living  European  languages  ;  for  in  all  the  Reformed  churches, 
•without  exception,  the  **  Heidelberger "   received  approval  and  accept- 
ance as  a  confession  of  faith.     Sermons  on  the  catechism  became  popu- 
lar in  other  lands,  —  for  example,  in  Holland.* 

While  the  church  of  the  Palatinate  was  thus  cared  for  in  its  inner  life, 
it  had  no  lack  of  outward  conflicts ;  and  in  these  Ursin  had  his  share. 
The  setting  up  of  a  Calvinistic  church  in  the  electorate  made  a  great 
noise  inside  Germany,  and  outside,  also.  From  one  side  the  elector  got 
great  praise,  from  another  blame  and  sharp  attack.  His  neighbors,  duke 
Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg,  margrave  Charles  of  Baden,  and  count- 
palatine  Wolfgang  of  Zweibriicken,  sought  untiringly  to  draw  him  from 
the  reformed  side.  The  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  again  de- 
bated. On  this,  Ursin,  at  the  elector's  request,  replied  to  the  attacks 
made  on  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  which  was  much  perverted. 
This  reply,  which  was  one  of  his  most  noted  works,  appeared  (1564) 
under  the  title,  "  A  Thorough  Investigation  of  the  Holy  Supper  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Theologians  of  Heidelberg  University.**  The 
same  year  the  theologians  of  the  Palatinate  and  Wittenberg  held  the 
renowned  conference  at  Maulbronn,  in  the  presence  of  the  princes  of 
both  parties.  In  this  assembly,  which  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  unedify- 
ing,  Ursin  led  the  many  theologians  of  his  side  in  opposing  Jacob  An- 
drea, the  chancellor  of  Tubingen.^ 

To  such  attacks  from  without,  on  the  church  of  the   Palatinate,  were 

1  Thi<«  di'sseminatioii  is  oa-ily  traceable  to  the  form  of  the  catechUm.  A  late  theoloppan 
of  the  reforiiud  church  (Siulli«»flF.  The  Lives  and  Writing$  of  Oletinnus  and  Urtdnus^  Elber- 
feld,  1807 >,  savs  rightly,  *•  .lingular  power  ami  unction  are  diffused  over  the  whole  work. 
It.«  frt-ih,  awakrnin^x  totif.-*  aiMrc-*;*  the  soul.  It  is  a  confident,  jovous  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian assiiraiico  uf  >alvatiiiM.  The  rea(l(>r*s  heart  and  will  are  adcfressed,  as  well  as  his  in- 
tellect. (  har,  popular  ithas  are  beautifully  joined  with  a  deep  feeling  of  devotion,  a  serious, 
ob5er\iiiir  spirit,  aud  j^lail  a'»«*urance.  He  who  has  once  read  his  catechism  must  also  see 
how  in(li'»'»oiubly  th«'M*  great  «*xcellences  are  bound  up  with  the  style,  so  forcible  and  dig- 
nitit'd.  an«l  yet  so  simple.  What  true-hearted,  rational,  and  yet  lofty  rhetoric  is  in  the  an- 
«wer  to  the  question,  '  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life  and  death  V  *  *That  I,  with  body 
aM<l  soul,  both  in  life  and  death,  belong  not  to  mvself,  but  to  my  faithful  Saviour  Jesus 
Chri'-T.  who  with  hi«*  own  precious  blood  hath  paid  the  ransom  for  my  sins,  and  delivered 
me  from  all  the  power  of  the  devil;  and  so  preserves  me  that  without  the  will  of  my  heav- 
enly Father  not  a  hair  can  fall  from  mv  head:  veu.  that  all  things  must  serve  to  promote 
my  -alvatioii:  and  therefore,  by  his  lloly  Spirit,  He  also  assures  me  of  eternal  life,  and 
make>  me  >i»)cerely  willing  and  readv  henceforth  to  live  unto  Him.*  " 

2  When  ( i:)7"J)  Andreii  reproachetf  the  clersjj*  of  the  Palatinate  with  introducing  into 
their  belief  the  abomination  of  Islam  and  the'  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  there  appeared 
(1574 \  A  Ctmnsslnti  <>/  the  Thtolncfvins  and  CUrks  of  the  Church  at  HtUdelbtrg^  upon  the 
/>fie  triit  Gi^'l  In  (f,n  t ' Pt  rju>u,<,  ti/hm  the  tico  Natures  in  the  one  Permm  of  Christy  and  upom 
the  fl"lu  Conununi4>n  <>/  our  Lonl  JtsHs  Christ.  These  doctrines  were  treated  with  mas- 
terly skill  and  >agacity,  while  at  the  dose  Is  a  short  abstract  of  tha Reformed  doctrine  of 
the'Su[i{«er.  I'rsin  had  a  large  share  in  this  work;  and,  indeed,  by  some  thewh<^  is 
a.Hcribed  to  him. 

20 
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addeil  fi<ilitiiigs  witliiii.  The  true  Calvinism  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
is  seen  in  its  view*;  (Questions  82-85)  on  the  necessity  of  a  parish  pres- 
bytery for  discinliiif,  an<l  especially  for  excluding  unworthy  persons  from 
the  Nicrament.  The  advice  of  Calvin,  on  this  great  question,  had  been 
sought  and  ohtaiiu'd  by  Olevian.  It  was  the  serious  purpose  of  the 
elector  to  introduce  ]>resbyterian  government  into  his  dominions.  But 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  in  the  midst  of  the  union  of  church  and 
state,  invohtd  jrreat  diflioulties.  The  Reformed  churches  in  German 
Switzerland,  fonndrd  as  they  were  under  the  care  and  favor  of  the  state, 
had,  like  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany,  adopted  principled  and 
customs  in  reffrenre  to  the  church  and  state  verv  different  from  those  of 
th«'  churches  of  France  and  Holland,  which  grew  up  in  face  of  political 
oj>pression  and  persecution.  The  latter  were  used  neither  to  expect  help 
from  the  state,  nor  to  suffer  its  intermwldlintr-  Thev  aimed  at  inde- 
pendence  in  their  church  government,  and  conceived  of  nothing  so  im- 
portant as  a  strict  discipline  over  their  meml>ers,  not  by  the  state,  but  by 
the  church's  own  officers.  The  diversitv  of  view  already  seen  in  Switz- 
erland  was  now  experienced  in  the  Palatinate.  Regulations  in  har- 
mony with  the  catechism  were  sought  bv  Olevian  and  the  Calvinists  from 
other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tixercise  of  discipline  by  the 
church  was  stoutly  opposed  by  a  party  led  by  Thomas  Erastus,  professor 
of  medicine,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  lie  defended  the  customs  of  Ger- 
many and  German  Switzerland.  The  details  of  the  conflict  (1568) 
need  not  b»j  repeated.  Sullice  it  to  say  that  it  involvetl  the  deep  ques- 
tion of  state  church  and  free  church,  which  has  since  so  often  agitated  the 
reformed  comnuinion. 

Ursiii,  as  a  native  of  Germany,  it  was  hoped  by  Erastus,  would  take 

want^  n  free  ^^^^  *^'^^  ^^  ^^'^'  latter.  Tiie  hope  was  vain ;  Ursin  stood  by 
chunb.  ijjp  doctrine  of  his  catechism.     He  was  not  the  man,  after 

his  sacrifice  in  vouth  of  an  honorable  career  in  Breslau  for  sake  of  con- 
science,  and  production  in  manho<id  of  able  books  on  the  subject,  to  take 
back  deliberately  all  his  words  and  actions.  He  bravely  declared,  •*  If 
not  a  vilhi(r<'  or  a  city  can  do  without  discipline,  without  statutes  and 
penalties,  neither  can  the  church,  the  home  of  the  living  Grod,  do  without 
church  goveniment  and  discipline,  though  these  are  to  be  very  different 
from  civil  enactments."  Notliin*j  moved  Ursin  from  this  conviction : 
neither  the  outcry  against  Olevian,  the  **  Hierarch,"  nor  the  cutting  re- 
marks upon  the  "  foreigners,"  nor  the  disfavor  with  which  he,  as  well  as 
Olevian  and  the  foreigners,  was  regarded  by  the  Heidelbcrgers  who  dis- 
liked discipline,  as  well  as  by  the  scholars,  courtiers,  and  officials,  who 
side<l  with  Erastus,  and  who,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  state  of 
the  case,  included  some  of  doubtful,  or,  as  was  proved  later,  of  loose  char- 
acter. So  little  was  Erastus  able  to  measure  Ursin's  faithfulness  to  his 
conviction  and  strength  of  character  that  he  charged  the  latter  with  act- 
ing like  a  *'  madman." 
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Ursin's  disposition  was,  in  fact,  shy,  timid,  and  gentle.  He  took  to 
heart  the  ceaseless  theological  disputes.  He  was  especially  pained  by 
the  Maulbronn  conference.  He  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  all 
controversies,  and  lived  in  his  student  labors.  Here  his  work  was  out  of 
proportion  to  his  scanty  support,  for,  besides  the  teaching  and  govern- 
ment, the  business  interests  of  the  college  were  on  his  shoulders.  His 
strength  gave  way.  Sleeplessness  and  pain  attacked  him.  His  noble 
mind  was  darkened  by  an  excess  of  melancholy.  He  longed  to  leave 
the  Sapienz  College,  which  he  called  his  "tread-mill"  and  "torture- 
chamber,"  to  find  some  more  quiet  position.  A  call  from  Berne  (1571) 
to  enter  the  theological  faculty  of  Lausanne  seemed  to  promise  the  de- 
sired repose.  But  his  resignation  was  twice  refused  by  the  elector,  and 
he  would  not  go  against  his  prince's  leave.  He  yielded  himself  to  the 
situation.  Some  alleviation  of  his  work,  as  well  as  increase  of  his 
salary,  was  promised.  He  had  never  entered  marriage  by  reason  of  his 
want  of  health.  He  now,  at  forty,  formed  a  happy  union  with  Marga- 
retha  Trautwein,  in  whom  he  found  a  faithful  wife  and  loving  support 
They  had  one  son. 

At  last  the  storms  he  had  long  foreseen  broke  over  Ursin's  head.  The 
elector  Frederick,  dying  (October  26,  1576),  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  Sixth.  The  new  ruler  was  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  not  disposed 
to  respect  or  tolerate  the  institutions  promoted  by  his  father.  He  only 
thought  of  how  he  could  revolutionize  them  in  favor  of  his  own  party. 
With  relentless  severity,  he  set  to  work  to  execute  his  purpose.  All  the 
entreaties  of  the  clergy,  the  university,  the  council  and  guilds  of  Heidel- 
berg, to  be  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  were  in  vain. 
The  churches  were  taken  from  the  Reformed,  the  Reformed  consistory 
was  replaced  by  a  Lutheran  one,  the  theological  faculty  dispersed,  and 
all  preachers  and  teachers  persecuted,  unless  they  accepted  the  Lutheran 
confession.  More  than  six  hundred  preachers  and  teachers  lost  their 
places  on  account  of  their  belief.  Ursin  gazed  with  deep  sorrow  on  the 
destruction  of  what  he  had  labored  to  build  with  such  love  and  self-denial. 
But  one  protector  was  left  Calvinism  in  all  the  Palatinate,  —  Frederick's 
second  son,  John  Casimir,  who  had  a  small  dominion  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  includinjj  Neustadt.  This  generous  prince  gathered,  as  far  as 
his  means  allowed,  the  scholars  whom  his  brother  drove  from  Heidelberg, 
and  founded  a  new  academy.  Ursin  was  one  who  sought  q^^^^  ^j^  ^ 
refuge  in  Neustadt,  and  taught  (after  May,  1578)  in  the  •**^*- 
so-called  Casimiriauum.  He  carried  with  him  his  illness,  low  spirits,  and 
melancholy. 

Yet  he  still  toiled,  preparing  an  exposition  of  Isaiah  and  a  learned 
commentary  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  He  had  to  take  up  once  more 
the  defense  of  his  creed.  The  so-called  "  Form  of  Concord  "  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Lutherans,  dividing  them  from  the  Reformed.     Ursin 
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Brentz  looked  forwani  to  his  own  departure.  He  had  already  made  his 
will,  on  the  occasion  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  pkgue  (1566).  In  it'  he 
bore  witness  to  his  conviction  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  churches  teachings,  so  far  as  they  agreed  therewith.  He  blessed 
the  grace  of  God,  which,  by  means  of  Luther,  had  spread  abroad  the  true 
light,  lie  expres8e<l  his  gratitude  to  tlie  princely  house  of  Wiirtemberg, 
which  had  [)iticd  him  in  distress,  and  h:ul  cared  for  him  and  his  family 
with  countless  kindnesses  till  his  life's  close.  God  would  certainly  take 
them  into  his  keeping  and  prescr\e  them  in  the  true  Christian  fiiith. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1500,  Brentz,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors, 
was  tak*Mi  with  paralysis.  He  revived,  but  in  August,  1570,  was  attacked 
by  a  8<3vere  ft'ver.  The  last  day  of  August  he  received  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, with  his  family  and  his  brothers  in  office.  He  exhorted  the  latter  to 
Christian  steadfastness  and  unity,  referred  especially  to  Paul's  farewell  to 
the  elders  of  E])hi?sus,  and  closed  by  repeating  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
thinl  Psalm.  Silently  praying  God,  he  expired  Monday,  Septemlter  11th, 
and  the  next  day  was  buried  near  the  pulpit  of  the  cathe<lral.  He  had, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  chosen  the  spot,  so  that  if  ever  any  one 
from  that  ]iulpit  preached  a  strange  doctrine  he  might  lift  his  head  from 
out  his  grave  and  call  to  him,  "  Thou  liest  I " 

Brentz's  writings  were  everywhere  esteemed.  Many  of  them  were 
translated  into  foreign  languages.  Luther  thought  so  highly  of  them  as 
to  d(>clare  that  no  theologian  had  explained  the  Scriptures  so  well  as 
Brentius ;  that  he  was  often  amazed  at  his  ability,  and  had  doubts  of  his 
own  powers.  With  an  allusion  to  the  fourfold  vision  which  came  to 
Elijah  at  Horeb,  Luther  said  that  his  share  was  the  mighty  tempest, 
which  rent  the  mountains  and  tore  the  rocks  asunder,  while  Brentz*8  was 
like*  the  soft  whispering  of  the  breeze.  Twenty  years  after  Brentz*8  death, 
the  Koman  Catholic  pastor  of  Oeifingen,  when  talking  with  deacon  Wolf- 
art  of  Cannstadt  of  the  wealth  of  the  monks,  unlocked  a  huge  chest,  and 
showed  him  the  works  of  Brentz,  saying,  *' These  are  my  wealth;  I  priie 
them  more  highlv  than  anv  monev."  —  J.  H. 


LIFE  VL     ZACH ARIAS   URSIXUS. 

A.  D.  1534-A.  1).  1583.      CLERICAL   LKADER,  —  SOUTH   GERMANT. 

Two  periods  are  plainly  visible  in  the  Reformation  in  Germany :  one 
when  the  great  religious  movement  rose  under  the  personal  gaidance  of 
its  first  lea<lers,  when  with  full  hands  they  scattered  broadcast  the  blessed 
seeds  of  gospel  truth ;  the  other,  when  the  first  generation  had  been 
chilled  home  from  their  labors,  and  a  second  took  up  their  work,  guard- 
ing the  Lord's  ripening  harvest,  weeding  out  all  foreign  growths,  and 
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plackiug  up  each  growing  tare, — in  a  word,  the  period  of  the  compacting 
of  the  evangelical  communion  into  denominations  with  their  various  con- 
fessions of  faith.  To  this  period  belongs  Ursinus.  A  member  of  the 
reformed  church  of  Grermany,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  renowned  and  hon- 
ored of  all  her  theologians  in  the  many  countries  in  which  the  reformed 
church  has  taken  root.  To  him  chiefly  we  owe  that  most  popular  con- 
fession and  book  of  instruction,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which,  ac- 
cepted by  reformed  people  everywhere,  has  now  entered  upon  its  fourth 
century  of  usefulness. 

Zacharias  Biir  (in  Latin  Ursinus),  bom  July  18,  1534,  was  the  son  of 
respectable  although  not  wealthy  parents.  His  father,  Andreas  Bar,  was 
at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  a  deacon  of  the  Mary  Magdalene  church 
of  Breslau.  Afterwards  he  became  ecclesiastical  inspector  and  teacher 
of  theology  ia  tlie  Elizabeth  school  of  Breslau.  The  mother,  Anna 
Roth,  was  of  noble  descent.  Young  Bar  early  showed  great  talents, 
which  were  carefully  fostered  by  his  father  and  teachers,  stndiet  »t  wit- 
When  hardly  sixteen  (1550),  he  was  advanced  enough  to  *«i*>«8- 
be  sent  to  Wittenberg  University.  Such  hopes  of  his  future  were  ex- 
dted  by  his  school  testimonials  that  the  council  and  merchant  guild  of 
his  native  town  resolved  to  help  him  with  a  yearly  stipend.  He  spent 
nearly  seven  years  in  Wittenberg,  interrupted  in  his  thbrd  year  by  the 
plague,  which  along  with  the  condition  of  political  affairs  made  his  re- 
turn to  Breslau  seem  advisable.  It  was  now  the  last  decade  of  the  labors 
of  Philip  Melancthon,  which  had  blessed  so  many  thousands  of  youths 
by  teaching  the  gospel  at  this  centre  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  also 
the  time  when  the  peace  of  the  church  was  disturbed  by  the  violent  con- 
troversies between  Luther's  followers  and  Calvin's  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Supper.  Melancthon's  last  days  were  greatly  saddened  by  the  spiteful, 
abusive  spirit  of  the  zealots  for  the  extreme  tenets  of  Luther.  Young 
Bar  had  l)een  reared  in  Breslau  in  the  peaceful  Melancthon  view.  He 
attached  himself  closely  to  his  revered  teacher,  and  was  loved  by  him  as 
by  a  father.  He  was  suffered  to  accompany  Melancthon  to  Worms 
(1357),  to  a  church  conference.  After  its  close  the  promising  youth  was 
enabled  by  the  help  of  generous  relatives  to  travel  for  purposes  of  study. 
He  went  by  way  of  Heidelberg  and  Strassburg  to  Basel  and  Zurich, 
thence  to  Lausanne  and  Greneva,  and  then  by  way  of  Lyons  and  Orleans 
to  Paris.  Returning  to  Wittenberg  (September,  1558),  he  visited  Tu- 
bingen. Ulm,  and  Niirnberg;  Melancthon's  powerful  recommendations 
secured  him  everywhere  an  excellent  reception.  Calvin  was  then  living, 
and  other  contemporary  founders  and  leaders. of  the  reformed  church  and 
doctrine.  Ursinus  (to  use  now  his  learned  title)  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  nearly  all  of  them,  and  won  their  profound  esteem  and 
love.  Calvin  made  him  a  present  of  his  works,  reoording  in  them,  with 
his  own  hand,  his  regard  for  the  young  man,  with  his  good  wishes. 
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The  journey  was  of  great  use  to  Ursinus.  In  Paris  he  increaseii  hU 
knowUnlge  of  Hebrew,  acijuired  the  Frencli,  and  obtained  a  deeper  in- 
sitrlu  into  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  various  countries  and  districts 
which  lie  visiteil.  All  his  life  through  he  kept  up  the  acquaintanceships 
formed  ^hiring  this  year,  and  with  iniporuuit  results. 

Meanwliile,  his  friends  in  Breslau  had  been  striving  to  obtain  an  ap- 
pointment at  home  for  their  scholar.  An  ap]>ointment  as  teacher  in  the 
Elizal)elh  gymnasium  met  him  upon  his  return  to  Wittenberg.  He  ac- 
cepted it  from  love  and  gratitude  to  his  city,  yet  with  a  heavy  hearty 
for  the  strife  between  the  parties  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  was  so  hot 
there  that  he  doubted  his  ability  to  maintain  a  public  position  in  the 
mid:?t  of  it.  His  convictions,  too,  which  were  ripened  by  travel,  inclined 
tt>  :i  deci<led  adoption  of  the  views  of  Calvin.  Though  at  one  with 
Mt'lanothon  in  his  love  of  peace,  and  thoroughly  attached  to  the  good 
man  to  the  end,  he  could  not  approve  his  master's  wavering  between  the 
views  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  refraining  from  an  open  expression  of 
his  opinions.  Thus  Ursinus  was  soon  known  in  Breslau  as  a  hateful 
Calvinist.  He  replied  to  his  assailants  in  an  able  production,  yet  longed 
to  leave  a  position  which  ha<l  grown  painful.  A  few  days  after  the 
di'ath  of  Melancthon  he  received  permission  to  retire.  The  best  tesu- 
monials  were  given  him,  and  the  desire  was  expressed  that  he  would 
soon  accept  some  other  position  in  his  native  city. 

His  surrender  of  office  was  a  sacrifice  cheerfully  made  to  his  deep 
uavi*:*  hoiijp  for  ^'oiivictions.  When  asked  by  his  uncle  Roth  whither  be 
coiiMituoc  sake,  ^oiild  go,  hc  frankly  replied,  "1  will  leave  my  fatherland, 
and  that  cheerful  1  v.  since  it  does  not  allow  the  confession  of  a  faith 
which  I  cannot  conscientiously  give  up.  If  Philip,  my  best  l>elo%*ed 
teacher,  were  living,  I  would  go  to  none  save  him.  Now  that  he  is  dead, 
I  will  go  to  the  men  of  Ziirich,  who,  though  little  thought  of  here,  have 
a  r(?nown  in  other  churches  which  our  preachers  can  never  destroy. 
They  are  pious,  learned,  and  great  men,  with  whom  I  am  determined  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days.  For  the  rest  Grod  will  provide."  He 
did  as  he  lia<l  said.  Without  tarrying  in  Wittenberg,  whose  theologians 
would  gladly  have  made  him  one  of  their  number,  he  hastened  through 
to  Zurich  (October  .'],  1560).  He  renewed  his  intimiicy  with  the  clergy- 
men and  theologians  of  that  city,  especially  with  Henry  Bullinger  and 
Peter  Martyr.  To  the  latter  he  felt  especially  drawn,  and  counted  him- 
self fortunate  in  enjoying  his  **  heavenly  instruction.**  Ursinus  prized 
the  j^rivilege  allowed  him  in  Zurich  of  speaking  out  his  convictioos 
and  holding  communion  with  men  of  like  belief.  For  all  this,  his  love 
for  his  home  was  not  less  anient.  He  writes  from  Zurich:  **If  our 
people  would  consent  to  my  teaching,  openly  and  officially,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Swiss  churches  on  the  sacraments,  divine  providence  and  elec- 
tion, tree  will   and  church  traditions,  and  would  maintain  church  disci- 
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pliDe,  I  could  soon  sbow  them  with  wliat  burning  zeal  my  heart  is  filled 
for  my  fatherland."  The  hope  of  his  Breslau  friends  that  he  would  re- 
turn was  never  realized.  Soon  a  wider  and  more  grateful  iield  of  labor 
opened  to  him  in  the  reformed  churches  of  the  Palatinate. 

Otto  Henry,  elector  of  the  Pahuinate,  <Iying  (February  12,  1559), 
was  succeeded  by  Frederick,  duke  of  Simmern.  In  him  were  the  noblest 
princely  qualities,  and  above  all  the  fear  of  God.  He  had  promoted 
reform  in  his  little  dukedom,  as  decidedly  as  Otto  in  his  electorate.  Otto 
stood  by  Lutheran  views  as  held  by  Melancthon.  Frederick  was  a  de- 
cided Calvin i.st.  Following  the  rule  adopted  by  the  GUirman  Reichstag 
(1555),  that  each  prince  should  decide  the  religion  of  his  state,  Frederick 
strove  to  give  the  Calvinistic  confession,  to  which  he  honestly  adhered, 
the  preiloniinance.  The  faculty  of  theology  in  Heidelberg  was  designed 
to  aid  him  in  this  effort.^  It  was  Frederick's  strong  desire  to  attract  the 
revere<l  Peter  Martyr  to  Heidelberg  from  Zurich.  The  latter,  pleading 
his  old  a<re,  recommended  voun*:  Ursin  in  his  stead.  Thus  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year  Ui*sin  became  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  reformed 
church.  Through  him  and  his  associates  Heidelberg  won  a  renown  fiir 
bevond  the  limits  of  the  Palatinate.  Ever  since  it  has  been  counted  a 
stronjjhold  of  the  reformed  faith. 

Ursin's  chief  work  in  IIei<lelberg  was  to  superintend  Sapienz  College,  a 
preachers*  seminary,  which  was  designed  to  be  a  home  to  the  n^  ^^^1^  i^ 
students  of  theology,  and  yet  a  part  of  the  university.  It  Heidelberg, 
had  been  founded  by  Otto  to  supply  the  call  for  preachers  in  his  terri- 
tory. Frederick  enlarged  it  to  accommodate  seventy  students,  and  placed 
it  under  his  consistory.  To  conduct  the  training  of  so  many  candidates 
was  no  slight  task  for  young  Ursin.  He  was  called  to  lecture  not 
only  n[)on  theology  as  a  science,  but  also  on  preaching  and  catechising. 
Even  general  lessons  in  philosophy  were  undertaken  by  him  when  re- 
quired. He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  (August  28,  1562),  and 
undertook  the  chair  of  dogmatics,  which  had  been  held  by  Olevian. 
After  v^ix  years  he  resigned  this  (to  Zauchi),  on  account  of  his  oppressive 
duties.  His  lectures  demanded  from  him  thorough,  conscientious  prepa- 
ration. Then  a  multitude  of  special  duties  was  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  elector.     Further,  there  were  scholarly  works  to  be  written.*    When- 

1  Kvt-n  iji  tlu>  rcii^ii  <>f  Otto  Ilcury,  several  ni(>n  who  professed  the  reformed  theolofi^y 
wt-re  phuM't!  in  the  iiiiivt-rMty,  amoni;  them  IVter  Bo(|uiii,  a  fugitive  French  Calvinist,  who 
iH-caiiu-  i»rufr->()r  of  theol<);;y.  Ut'o's  court  preacher,  Michael  Diller,  also  held  to  the 
r».'f<>riiu'«l  «.-"iil«'-sioii.  Fre(ierick,  however,  tirst  thouftht  of  making  the  university  and 
ihcol(»:;i<  al  faculty  dccidetlly  Calvinist.  Taking  the  advice  of  the  Zurich  ftud  Geneva  di- 
virns,  lie  associated  with  Hoijuin  E.  Tremellius,  aa  professor  of  theolo;^',  and  Ca?<par  Ole- 
vian, the  latt«  r  a  pupil  of  Calvin.     The  celehrated  Jerome  Zanchi  joinvd  them  in  1568. 

-  In  tli«'  ist.\l»li-.liiu«-nt  and  organization  of  the  churches  in  the  electorate  he  took  less 
share  than  hi-  triini!  Olevian.  Olevian  wa«»  especially  adapted  for  practical  church  busi- 
tn■«•^,  for  r>ital'ii«-hiug  a  new  order  of  public  worship  and  a  church  consistorv.  The  latter, 
C'>nipo>fd  of  nuni»ter>  and  lavn»en,  was  to  exen-ise  authority  in  fchool  and  charch  matters. 
Oh'vian  was  r«'leasi d  fnnn  university  duties,  made  a  member  of  the  conststoryi  and  given 
a  place  as  preacher  in  Iieidell>erg. 
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ever  P'redcrick  wanted  a  scholarly  presentatioti  of  the  Calvinistic  faith, 
he  made  ItsIii  his  Bpokesman,  champion,  and  critic.  Of  all  Ursin's 
wurks  of  tills  kind,  none  was  so  im[>ortant  as  his  share  in  composiDg 
the  Heidi'llHTg  Catecliism.  He  and  Olevian  were  commissioned  by  the 
elector  ^  for  this  work,  and  entered  u{>on  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  affection 
which  8ueh  a  work  retpiircd.  Tlicy  first  studied  conscientiously  the  ex- 
cellent catechisms  already  existing  in  the  reformed  church,  and  especially 
Calviirs  and  Laski*s.  From  this  material  Ursiu  ma<le  drafts  of  two 
catechisms,  a  larger  and  a  shorter,  Imth  in  Latin.  These  were  designed 
to  serve  as  an  introiluction  to  a  work  for  the  people,  and  to  set  forth  the 
doctrines  which  it  should  present.  They  answered  the  puqiose.  These 
drafts  hy  Trsin  were  turned  into  German  by  him  and  his  associate,  and 
after  a  ^rcat  many  changes  were  published  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism/'' 

1  Frt'iliTii-k  fttiiiiil  ill  the  tu'^rinriin^  of  hi»  rviK"  that  the  catechetical  ioptrnction  of  youth 
hi  hi>  duiniiiiuiis  wa>  ^a(ily  iic^iri-ti'd,  or  at  li•u^t  left  to  the  plfa^ure  of  each  individual 
jiu^tur.  Hi'  f«>un<l  iifid  ot  :i  iio>itivi'  utid  uniform  training  in  Christian  faith,  and  of  a  cate- 
(■hirtni  whii-h  hh<iiild  >tatt>  the  rhivf  (Christian  doctrinv:^  clearly  and  cuuiprtfbeusivelv.  Thus 
n«)t  only  wuuld  thi*  v«>iiii^^  iind  unlvunu'd  be  hctlcr  carvd  for,  but  preachers  and  scfiool-ina*- 
tiTs  would  have  u  Jetinite  ^uiiii;  and  rule  to  >;;<i  by  in  thoir  in^tructions  and  would  not  be 
left  to  im-iilt  :ite  auv  new  doctrine  that  entered  their  heads,  however  little  authorized  bv 
the  Unly  Srrii'ture. 

-  In  the  i-lriir.  omei^t-  tferuinn  >tyle.  we  may  see  the  share  taken  by  Olevian. also,  in  the 
arran^enitiit  "n  much  admired,  in  tlie  divi>ion  intti  three  parts,  and  the  f<iniple  I)iblical  coD- 
striK-tiun.  The  two  men  each  di>i>layed  their  ]H.'Culiar  merits  in  the  compof>itioii  of  the 
bixik.  A  nirefiil  htudy  of  it  will  bhow  that  besideA  beiuf;  a  text-book  for  vouth,  it  was  d«- 
si;;ned  to  be  a  brief  eompendium  of  theolo^^',  a  kind  of  conlessiou  of  faith  tor  the  chnxdii 
ot  thi^  Palatinate.  Many  points  are  therefore  more  fully  treated  in  it  than  in  other  cute- 
ehisms  of  tin-  period  which  were  meant  Mui]>ly  for  youth.  It  not  only  transceuds  the 
nit.-d>  of  youth  in  some  particulars,  but  in  the  doi'trines  uf  salvation  which  especially  fuit 
the  au'e  of'  ehildliood  it  eni[)loy>  exprep«iioiis  which  require  for  their  full  under^ianilinc  the 
ripi-r  experienre  of  nmture  minds.  Yet  this  exceptional  manner  of  treating  suiijVctii  is  no 
dttrimi'ut  to  the  eat*i-hi.sm  ns  a  manual  fur  youth.  Its  merit,  lieMdes  what  ha>  been 
nanit'd,  ari:>e>  from  the  .simplicity  and  natural ne-^i  of  its  divisions:  (1.)  Of  manV  niisvn*. 
(*2. )  <.>f  nuuf^  redemption.  {,'4.)  Of  thankfulness.  Then  conies  a  masterly  treatment  of 
details,  l.'nder  the  lir.»t  head,  the  ten  cummnndmenls  are  nut  taken  in  detail,  as  in  Luther's 
cai'chiHii.  but  in  their  sum  in  (.'hrist's  words  (Matthew  xxii.  37-40).  In  contni!>t  with 
thi<  imai^e  of  a  life  in  thouL^ht  and  deed  pleasing  t<i  God,  to  which  man  is  appointed,  is 
plaeeil  the  ilepth  of  the  sinful  depravity  of  man  as  he  i.-*,  in  and  through  Adam  (u  shown 
in  (^hiestioii  •'>,  etc.,  ropectin^  hatred  to  Gud.  and  (.Question  8,  res}M.'cting  man"?  inability  for 
piod,  and  hi>  natural  temleney  to  evil).  When  the  mind  has  l>ccn  thus  ^trongIy  awak- 
eni  d  to  a  Sfn>e  of  the  mi>ery  of  ^in  and  of  the  wrath  of  God.  in  the  second  part  comes 
th>-  doctrine  of  reilemption,  bv  the  (finl-nian,  Avith  an  extended  explanation  of  the  Apostles' 
Crvi-d.  Anions  many  mat^hV>^s  detiiiitions  may  U*  named  tho<<e  of  true  faith  and  justifl- 
cation  (< Questions  21  and  (iU).  In  Questiiui  Vtb  is  a  definition  of  the  sacrainenta  as  holy  signs 
and  scaU  «>f  GodS  pn>mises  in  the  p)spid  :  then  follows,  in  true  Calvinistic  terms,  n  treAtiac 
on  the  jHiwiT  of  the  keys.  The  thinl  part  ^ives  an  ex|Htsition  of  the  ten  commandments. 
'A>  tin-  law  was  in  the  first  part  a  mirror  to  man  of  hi^^  sin  and  misery,  ko  in  the  third  part 
if  is  proentnl  vrry  dilYerently  a««  a  ^'uidr  and  ride  of  ("hri^^tian  life.  Thus  the  catechism 
manit«in>  thi.-<  leadini;  th<)n;:ht  of  the  reformed  system:  that  the  law  attains  its  highest 
end  in  it»  iiniiortance  to  the  lives  ot  ^ratrful  bflievfrs.  Throughout  it  is  maintained  that 
the  ^ooil  WKiks  ari>in^  from  fultilling  the  law  are  not,  as  Komanists  hold,  meritorious,  but 
are  fruits  of  the  new  lieart  j;iven  in  regenenitirn,  —  are  tr>kens  of  our  gratitude  for  uur  re- 
demption. Last,  under  the  third  part  come>  an  exiniHtion  of  the  lx)rd's  IVayer,  as  an 
especial  inculcation  of  spiritual  worship  and  thankfulness.  We  have  then  in  the  catechism 
the  three  hi-aiW  common  t<>  all  Christian  catechism^,  iiut  ctmceived  and  arranged  after  the 
refonned  theolo^v.  Of  sin«;le  pas>a^es  in  it,  none  is  more  famed  than  the  answer  to  the 
fir>t  ({ui-stion.  "  What  i<  thy  only  comfort  in  life  and  death  V  "  and  to  the^  eightieth  ques- 
tion, with  its  severe  coU'lemnation  of  the  Itomi»|i  mass  as  **  an  accursed  idolatrj*.*'  Tha 
first  edition  of  the  cateekisni  was  printed  without  this  expression.  Hut  when  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trtiit  appeared,  the  eb-ctorwas  moved  to  recall  the  first  edition,  as  farms 
possible,  and  to  place  in  the  second  this  sharp  expressicm,  which  gave  offense  to  theJEtoman- 
ists,  and  [dayed  quite  a  part  in  the  coming  history  of  the  Palatiiiate. 
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The  work  appeared  in  1563,  with  an  order  from  the  congistory  that  the 
Sunday  afternoon  services  should  be  devoted  to  its  explana- 
tion.    Its  contents,  for  this  reason,  were  officially  divided  bexger^ap- 
into  fifty-two  parts,  one  for  each  Sunday ;  and  again  into  '^^^"* 
ten  lessons  or  sections,  to  be  read  every  Sunday  before  sermon.     Soon 
the  book  was  translated  into  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  into 
most  of  the  living  European  languages ;  for  in  all  the  Reformed  churches, 
without  exception,  the  "  Heidelberger "   received  approval  and  accept- 
ance as  a  confession  of  faith.     Sermons  on  the  catechism  became  popu- 
lar in  other  lands, — for  example,  in  Holland.^ 

While  the  church  of  the  Palatinate  was  thus  cared  for  in  its  inner  life, 
it  had  no  lack  of  outward  conflicts ;  and  in  these  Ursin  had  his  share. 
The  setting  up  of  a  Calvinistic  church  in  the  electorate  made  a  great 
noise  inside  Germany,  and  outside,  also.  From  one  side  the  elector  got 
great  praise,  from  another  blame  and  sharp  attack.  His  neighbors,  duke 
Christopher  of  Wurtemberg,  margrave  Charles  of  Baden,  and  counir 
palatine  WoIfg:ing  of  Zweibriicken,  sought  untiringly  to  draw  him  from 
the  reformed  side.  The  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  again  de- 
bated. On  this,  Ursin,  at  the  elector's  request,  replied  to  the  attacks 
made  on  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  which  was  much  perverted. 
This  reply,  which  was  one  of  his  most  noted  works,  appeared  (1564) 
under  the  title,  "  A  Thorough  Investigation  of  the  Holy  Supper  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Theologians  of  Heidelberg  University."  The 
same  year  the  theologians  of  the  Palatinate  and  Wittenberg  held  the 
renowned  conference  at  Maulbronn,  in  the  presence  of  the  princes  of 
both  parties.  In  this  assembly,  which  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  unedify- 
ing,  Ursin  led  the  many  theologians  of  his  side  in  opposing  Jacob  An- 
drea, the  chancellor  of  Tubingen.^ 

To  such  attacks  from  without,  on  the  church  of  the  Palatinate,  were 

1  ThiA  di!«9einination  is  ea<ily  traceable  to  the  form  of  the  catechism.  A  late  theolonaa 
of  the  refonned  church  (Sudhoff,  The  Lives  and  Writings  oj  Olevianus  and  Urtinus,  £loer- 
ifeld,  1857),  savs  rightly,  *' Singular  power  and  unction  are  dififused  over  the  whole  work. 
It.«  fresh,  awal<eniii|;  tones  address  the  houI.  It  is  a  confident,  joyous  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian assurance  of  salvation.  The  reader's  heart  and  will  are  addressed,  as  well  as  his  in- 
tellect.  (.'lear,  popular  ideas  are  beautifully  joined  with  a  deep  feeling  of  devotion,  a  serious, 
obser\'in^  spirit,  and  glad  assurance.  He*  who  has  once  read  his  catechism  must  also  see 
how  indi.s<olubly  these  great  excellences  are  bound  up  with  the  style,  so  forcible  and  dig- 
nified, and  yet  so  simple.  What  true-hearted,  rational,  and  yet  lofty  rhetoric  is  in  the  an- 
!«wer  to  the  question,  *  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life  and  death  ?  *  *  That  I,  with  body 
and  soul,  both  in  life  and  death,  belong*  not  to  myself,  but  to  my  faithful  Saviour  Jesus 
C'hri>it.  who  with  his  own  precious  blood  hath  paid  the  ransom  for  my  sins,  and  delivered 
me  ffitin  all  the  power  of  the  devil;  and  so  preserves  me  that  without  the  will  of  my  heav- 
enly Father  not  a  hair  can  fall  from  mv  head:  vea,  that  all  things  must  serve  to  promote 
my* salvation;  and  therefore,  by  his  lloly  Spirit,  He  also  assures  me  of  eternal  life,  and 
makes  me  i^iiicerely  willing  and  readv  henceforth  to  live  unto  Him.*  " 

3  When  (l.*)73)  Andreii  reproached  the  clergy  of  the  Palatinate  with  introducing  into 
their  belief  the  al}()mination  of  Islam  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  there  appeared 
(1574),  A  Con/tmon  of  the  Theologians  and  Clerks  of^  the  Churdk  ai  HtUdtUfrgy  «^p<m  tkt 
one  trtie  God  in  three  Persona^  upon  the  two  Natures  in  the  tme  Perton  of  Ckri^,  and  t^xm 
the  Holy  Communion  of  our  Lord  JesHs  Christ.  These  doctrines  were  treated  with  mas- 
terly skill  and  sagacity,  while  at  the  close  is  a  short  abstract  of  thoBeformed  doctrine  of 
the  Supper.  Ursm  had  a  large  share  in  thia  work;  and,  indiMd,  l^aooM  tho  whole  is 
a9cril>ed  to  him. 

90 
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added  fightings  within.  Tlie  true  Calvinism  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
is  seen  in  its  views  (Questions  82-85)  on  the  necessity  of  a  parish  pres- 
bytery for  discipline,  an<l  especially  for  excluding  unworthy  persons  from 
the  sacranuMit.  Tho  advice  of  Calvin,  on  this  great  question,  had  been 
sought  and  obtained  hy  Oleviau.  It  was  the  serious  purpose  of  the 
elector  to  intro<luct^  ]>resbvterian  government  into  his  dominions.  But 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  in  the  midst  of  the  union  of  church  and 
state,  involv('<l  great  dilliculties.  Tlie  Reformed  churches  in  German 
Switzerland,  foiindetl  as  they  were  under  the  care  and  favor  of  the  state, 
had,  like  ilie  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany,  adopted  principles  and 
customs  in  reference  to  the  church  and  state  very  different  from  those  of 
tlui  churches  of  France  and  Holland,  which  grew  up  in  face  of  polidcal 
o[i])ression  and  persecution.  The  latter  were  used  neither  to  expect  help 
from  the  state,  nur  to  suffer  its  interme<ldling.  They  aimed  at  inde- 
pendence in  their  church  government,  and  conceived  of  nothing  so  im- 
portant as  a  strict  discipline  over  their  members,  not  by  the  state,  hut  by 
the  church's  own  officers.  The  diversity  of  view  already  seen  in  Switz- 
erland was  now  experienced  in  the  Palatinate.  Regulations  in  har- 
mony with  the  catechism  were  sought  by  Olevian  and  the  Calvinists  from 
other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  discipline  by  the 
church  was  stoutly  opposed  hy  a  party  led  by  Thomas  Erastus,  professor 
of  me<lieine,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  lie  defended  the  customs  of  Ger- 
many and  German  Switzerland.  The  details  of  the  conflict  (1568) 
need  not  be  rept^ated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  involved  the  deep  ques- 
tion of  state  church  and  free  church,  which  has  since  so  often  agitated  the 
reformed  communion. 

I^r.Mii,  as  a  native  of  Germany,  it  was  hoped  by  Erastus,  would  take 

Wants  a  fn>o  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^'  latter.  The  hope  was  vain  ;  Ursin  stood  by 
churrh.  |],(j  (loctriuc  of  his  catcchism.     He  was  not  the  man,  after 

his  sacrifice  in  youth  of  an  honorable  career  in  Breslau  for  sake  of  con- 
science,  and  production  in  manhood  of  able  books  on  the  subject,  to  take 
back  deliberately  all  his  words  and  actions.  He  bravely  declared,  •*  If 
not  a  village  or  a  city  can  do  without  discipline,  without  statutes  and 
penalties,  neither  can  the  church,  the  home  of  the  living  God,  do  without 
church  government  and  discipline,  though  these  are  to  be  very  different 
from  civil  enactments."  Nothing  moved  Ursin  from  this  conviction : 
neither  the  outcry  against  Olevian,  the  "  Ilierarch,"  nor  the  cutting  re- 
marks upon  the  "  foreigners, "  nor  the  disfavor  with  which  he,  as  well  as 
Olevian  and  the  foreigners,  was  regarded  by  the  Heidelbcrgers  who  dis- 
liked discipline,  as  well  as  by  the  scholars,  courtiers,  and  officials,  who 
sided  with  Erastus,  and  who,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  state  of 
the  case,  included  some  of  doubtful,  or,  as  was  proved  later,  of  loose  char- 
acter. So  little  was  Erastus  able  to  measure  Ursin's  faithfulness  to  his 
conviction  and  strength  of  character  that  he  charged  the  latter  with  act- 
ing like  a  "  madman." 
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Ursin's  disposition  was,  in  fact,  shy,  timid,  and  gentle.  He  took  to 
heart  the  ceaseless  theological  disputes.  He  was  especially  pained  by 
the  Maulbronn  conference.  He  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  all 
controversies,  and  lived  in  his  student  labors.  Here  his  work  was  out  of 
proportion  to  his  scanty  support,  for,  besides  the  teaching  and  govern- 
ment, the  business  interests  of  the  college  were  on  his  shoulders.  His 
strength  gave  way.  Sleeplessness  and  pain  attacked  him.  His  noble 
mind  was  darkened  by  an  excess  of  melancholy.  He  longed  to  leave 
the  Sapienz  College,  which  he  called  his  "tread-mill"  and  "torture- 
chamber,"  to  find  some  more  quiet  position.  A  call  from  Berne  (1571) 
to  enter  the  theological  faculty  of  Lausanne  seemed  to  promise  the  de- 
sired repose.  But  his  resignation  was  twice  refused  by  the  elector,  and 
he  would  not  go  against  his  prince's  leave.  He  yielded  himself  to  the 
situation.  Some  alleviation  of  his  work,  as  well  as  increase  of  his 
salary,  was  promised.  He  had  never  entered  marriage  by  reason  of  his 
want  of  health.  He  now,  at  forty,  formed  a  happy  union  with  Marga- 
retha  Trautwein,  in  whom  he  found  a  faithful  wife  and  loving  support 
They  had  one  son. 

At  last  the  storms  he  had  long  foreseen  broke  over  Ursin's  head.  The 
elector  Frederick,  dying  (October  26,  157G),  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  Sixth.  The  new  ruler  was  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  not  disposed 
to  respect  or  tolerate  the  institutions  promoted  by  his  father.  He  only 
thought  of  how  he  could  revolutionize  them  in  favor  of  his  own  party. 
With  relentless  severity,  he  set  to  work  to  execute  his  purpose.  All  the 
entreaties  of  the  clergy,  the  university,  the  council  and  guilds  of  Heidel- 
berg, to  be  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  were  in  vain. 
The  churches  were  taken  from  the  Reformed,  the  Reformed  consistory 
was  replaced  by  a  Lutheran  one,  the  theological  faculty  dispersed,  and 
all  preachers  and  teachers  persecuted,  unless  they  accepted  the  Lutheran 
confession.  More  than  six  hundred  preachers  and  teachers  lost  their 
places  on  account  of  their  belief.  Ursin  gazed  with  deep  sorrow  on  the 
destruction  of  what  he  had  labored  to  build  with  such  love  and  self-denial. 
But  one  protector  was  left  Calvinism  in  all  the  Palatinate,  —  Frederick's 
second  son,  John  Casimir,  who  had  a  small  dominion  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  including:  Neustadt.  This  generous  prince  gathered,  as  far  as 
his  means  allowed,  the  scholars  whom  his  brother  drove  from  Heidelberg, 
and  founded  a  new  academy.  Ursin  was  one  who  sought  Qif^^g,  ^j^  ^ 
refuge  in  Neustadt,  and  taught  (after  May,  1578)  in  the  •**^** 
so-calhnl  Casimirianum.  He  carried  with  him  his  illness,  low  spirits,  and 
melancholy. 

Yet  he  still  toiled,  preparing  an  exposition  of  Isaiah  and  a  learned 
commentary  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  He  had  to  take  up  once  more 
the  defense  of  his  creed.  The  so-called  "  Form  of  Concord  "  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Lutherans,  dividing  them  from  the  Reformed.     Ursin 
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undertook  the  paiuful  task  of  maint^ning  against  attacks  and  mntilationi 
the  doctrine  of  the  Keforinetl  (in  his  ^  Christian  Memorial  upon  the  Fonn 
of  Conconl").  The  writing  of  this  pamphlet  was  Ursin*s  last  important 
public  etfort.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1582  his  illness  returned  with  new 
force.  Skillful  treatment  and  tender  nursing  brought  no  reliefl  He 
gave  way  under  his  toils,  which  he  continued  almost  to  the  last.  He 
was  railed  away  at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  March  6,  1583,  from  the 
church  militant  to  the  church  triumphant.  Glowing  testimony  to  his 
faith  and  joy  in  leaving  earth  was  borne  by  his  colleague  and  comforter 
in  sickness,  Francis  Junius.  lie  was  buried  in  the  church  of  NeustadL 
He  has  been  named  by  the  grateful  Reformed  church,  as  his  epitaph  says 
111  8ini))le,  truthful  wonls,  "A  «;reat  theologian;  a  refuter  of  errors  re- 
specting Christ*s  person  and  his  Holy  Supper ;  mighty  with  both  tongue' 
and  {ten ;  a  sagacious  philosopher,  wise  man,  and  careful  instructor  of 
youth." — II. 


LIFE   VIL     ULRICH   ZWINGLE. 

A.    D.    1484-A.  D.   1531.      CLERICAL    LEADEB,  —  GERMAN   SWITZERLAND. 

Ulrich  Zwingle  was  born  the  1st  of  January,  1484,  in  Wildhans, 
a  mountain  village  of  the  Tockenburg,  between  the  Churfirsten  range  and 
the  Sent  is.  He  was  the  third  of  eight  children.  His  father  was  chief 
ma£ri>trate  {ammnn)  of  the  district;  his  father's  brother  was  pastor,  first 
of  Wildhaus,  then  of  AVesen  ;  his  mother^s  brother  was  abbot  of  the  clois- 
ter of  P'ischingen,  a  day's  journey  from  Wildhaus.  Zwingle  was  thus, 
if  not  of  a  wealthy,  of  a  well-to-do  and  reputable  family.  Hia  first 
lessons  were  given  him  by  his  uncle,  the  pastor  of  Wesen.  After  he  was 
ten  years  old,  he  spent  three  years  in  St.  Theodore's  school,  in  Basel, 
under  George  Biichli,  who  considered  him  one  of  his  best  pupils.  From 
Basel  he  went  to  Berne,  to  be  taught  by  Henry  Wolfli.  The  latter  was 
not  unfiimiliar  with  the  sciences,  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
n^ad  the  classics,  and  pursued  the  study  of  music  with  his  students.  In 
the  two  last  named  Zwingle  excelled.  He  was  sought  by  the  Domini- 
Ciins  as  a  member  of  their  body.  This  order,  which  had  fidlen  into  disre- 
pute by  a  fraud  (the  Jetzger  imposture),  was  devising  means  to  regain  its 
lost  popularity.  Zwingle,  instead  of  joining  it,  preferred  to  visit  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  (1499).  He  there  passed  two  years  in  study,  forming 
esj)ecial  intimacies  with  Joachim  von  Waat,  of  St.  Gall,  who  was  after- 
wards burgomaster  of  Vadian,  and  with  Glarean.  He  came  back  to 
Wihlhaus  in  1501.  The  next  year,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he 
became  teacher  in  Martin's  school  in  Basel,  but  pursued,  at  the  same 
time,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  under  Thomas  Wittenbach,  of  Biel.     He 
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also  became  intimate  with  Leo  Jada,  attained  the  degree  of  master,  and 
at  twenty-two  years  of  age  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  Glarus,  a  jixb  flm  pastor- 
parish  which  at  that  time  included  a  third  part  of  the  canton.  *^- 

In  addition  to  all  his  duties  in  his  parish,  Zwingle  attended  to  founding 
its  first  school,  and  educaitMl  faithful  youth,  especially  in  the  classics, 
among  others  Valentine  Zschudi.  For  himself  he  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Picus  and  Erasmus,  and  above  all  of  the  Bible.  He  copied  the 
epistles  of  Paul  in  a  little  book,  adding  in  the  margin  the  expositions  of 
the  best  interpreters.  He  learned  almost  all  of  the  Greek  Testament  by 
heart.  He  was  besides  keeping  abreast,  with  keen  insight,  of  the  course 
of  Swiss  politics.  He  wrote  thereon  (1510  and  1511)  two  didactic  poems, 
"  The  Labyrinth  **  and  ^'  The  Fable  of  the  Ox  and  the  WUd  Beasts." 
Afterwards  (1512  and  1515)  he  went  as  an  army  chaplain  with  the  forces 
of  Glarus  to  the  campaign  about  Milan.  Of  his  first  campaign  (1512)  we 
have  an  account  by  him  in  Latin  verse,  evidencing  his  extensive  and  un- 
usual acquirements,  and  also  his  independence  and  soundness  of  judgment 
in  questions  of  politics.  As  a  youth,  he  neither  went  to  excess  with  the 
roving  scholars,  or  Bacchants  as  they  were  called,  nor  grew  stupid,  hypo- 
critical, and  depraved  among  the  monks.  He  remained  a  free  child  of  the 
Alps.  His  studies  and  his  experience,  his  rare  powers  of  mind  and  will, 
had  one  object.  He  was  designed  by  Grod  for  a  reformer  in  the  church 
and  in  the  commonwealth.  He  appears  first  as  a  political  reformer,  a 
preacher  of  republican  virtues.  He  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  had 
experienced  in  its  worst  form  in  the  Milan  expedition,  all  the  evil  of  the 
freebooting  soldiery  of  the  day,  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  men,  and  of 
the  taking  pensions  in  pay  for  them.  He  had  been  in  the  battle  of 
Marignano,  so  unfortunate  and  yet  so  glorious  for  the  Swiss.  After  he 
had  come  back  safe  to  Glarus  he  preached  more  severely  in  opposition  to 
a  freebooting  soldiery,  and  drew  upon  him  enmity  by  the  very  power  of 
his  eloquence  and  reputation.  The  papacy  had  taken  note  of  him  already, 
and  conferred  on  him  a  yearly  pension  of  fifty  guilders,  to  win  him  over 
to  its  side.  He  received  and  used  it,  as  he  said,  solely  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  stuilies  and  the  purchase  of  books,  and,  as  it  proved,  to  arm  and 
equip  himself  the  better  against  popery,  which  had  become  so  depraved. 

When  thirty-two  (lolG)  Zwingle  was  called  by  the  abbot  of  Einsie- 
deln,  Conrad  von  Hohen-Rechberg,  a  thorough  monk,  to  be  pastor  of  that 
parish,  a  place  sought  by  pilgrims  from  the  ends  of  the  world.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  The  people  of  Glarus  gave  him  up  unwillingly,  and 
for  a  long  time  kept  the  place  of  pastor  open,  that  he  might  come  back  to 
them.  He  effected  great  results  by  his  sermons  in  Einsie-  Begins  reform 
deln.  By  his  proclaiming  the  gospel,  he  caused  much  of  ^®'^* 
the  money  which  was  brought  for  the  purchase  of  indulgences  to  be 
given  jiway  to  the  poor.  He  was  supported  both  by  the  knightly  abbot 
and  by  the  lord  of  the  district,  baron  Theobald  von  Greroldsecky  and  also 
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hv  his  frioiid  Leo  Judiu  who  wiis  now  his  deacou.  He  beheld  ever  one 
thiii^  that  was  iietMlfuI.  —  the  free  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  He  talked 
ami  i-onv^iKniiUMl  on  this  with  the  leading  people  of  the  country,  whom  he - 
uih'ii  had  opportunity  of  meeting  in  Eiusiedeln.  Before  leaving  Glanis 
h<'  had  t;one  to  Hasel  to  pay  a  visit  to  Erasmus.  He  was  also  in  favor  with 
the  archbishop  Schirnier.  He  was  advised  by  the  papal  leg-ate  Pucci  (Au- 
gust 14.  l^)l^<)  that  hi'  had  been  api>ointed  by  pope  Leo  Tenth  one  of  his 
,.  :.  „  ,,.  ;„  chaplains.  The  same  year  he  acci^ntcd  a  call  of  the  caihe- 
''•"'•' *^-  dial  canons  to  the  great  church  of  Ziirich.     He  bad  been 

choMMi  by  them  almost  unanimously  as  preacher  to  the  j)eople.  He  was 
obli^fd  to  keep  two  assistants*  and  could  not  have  snpporteil  himself  had 
not  a  place  as  canon  been  given  up  to  him  by  his  friend  the  canon  Engel- 
hard. 

The  day  he  was  thirty-five  (January  1,1510)  Zwingle  began  his  work 
as  preacher  in  Ziirich  by  giving  an  exposition  of  Matthew,  stating  before- 
hand that  tlii.s  was  the  st\le  of  preaching  which  the  earliest  of  the  church 
fathers  t-mploytHl,  and  was  the  most  needful  and  efleciive.  He  soon  ao 
([uin.d  grrat  inthiencc.  He  barred  the  way  of  Samson,  the  Swiss  Tet- 
zcl,  with  his  horrible  sale  of  indulgences;  what  was  perhaps  more,  he 
brought  it  about  that  Ziirich  refusi'd  to  enter  the  new  league  which  the 
u'Jitr  twrlvc  >tates  (or  cantons)  formed  (May.  1510)  with  Francis  First, 
the  king  of  France.  The  Ziirich  ]>eople  were  already  thoroughly  repub- 
lican, with  a  government  of  their  own  making.  The  hatreii  of  the  parti- 
sans of  France  was  now  bnmght  upon  Zwingle  and  his  sermons.  The 
latter  wtMit  on  doin*;  their  work.  Davs  of  fasting  ceased  to  he  observed 
strictly.  The  church  wor>hip  remaineil  unchangetl  until  1522.  Request 
was  made  by  Zwingle  and  ten  of  his  associates  of  their  bishop  and  the 
joint  governments  of  the  confedemcy  for  permission  to  clergymen  to 
marry.  The  Constance  bishop  sent  to  the  canon  of  the  catheilral  a  re- 
monstrance of  sixty-nine  articrles  on  the  subject.  Zwingle  defended  him- 
self in  his  '*  Arclieteles '*  with  such  freetlom  of  speech  that  he  received  a 
warning  from  Erasmus ;  for  that  scholar,  as  is  known,  would  keep  the 
favor  of  all.  To  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  now  increasing  through 
the  confederation,  the  Ziirich  government  inviietl  every  one  to  a  public 
conference  (Thursday,  January  2'J.  152o).  In  this  assembly  Zwingle  up- 
held the  cause  of  the  gospel  triumphantly,  opposed  as  he  was  by  Faber, 
z«iii-'ienfoniw  ^^^^  vicar-geueral  of  the  bisliop  of  Constaiice.  The  council 
ziiriiii.  decidetl  that  the   preachei*s  should  continue  to  teach   the 

Scriptures.  Afler  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Zwingle  wrote  out  his  con- 
clusituis,  three  hundreil  closely  printed  pages,  constituting  his  confession 
of  faith.  The  powerful  canton  of  Berne  also  declared  in  £ivor  of  a  free 
go<pel.  There,  as  in  Ziirich,  the  convent  doors  were  ojwned.  Some  of 
the  nuns  married.  First  among  the  Swiss  clergy  to  take  a  wife  was 
lioubli,  the  pastor  of  Witikon,  in  Ziirich.     This,  with  the  impatience  and 
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▼iolence  of  the  image-breakers  and  the  rising  commanism  of  the  anabap- 
tists, called  for  a  second  conference  in  Zurich  (October  26, 1523).  Zwin- 
gle  showed  from  the  Scripture  the  unscrlpturalness  of  images  and  of  the 
mass,  and  insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  both  of  them.  But  those  writers 
understand  neither  Zwingle's  intellect  nor  his  heart,  who  saj  that  he  in- 
tended in  the  Lord's  Supper  a  mere  memorial  celebration,  a  mere  object 
lesson.  The  bodily  presence  of  Christ  he  neither  would  nor  could  admit 
But  of  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  spiritual  effect 
of  the  sacrament  when  faithfully  received,  he  had  the  loftiest  apprehen- 
sion. He  was  the  furthest  removed  from  depreciating  the  divine  in  the 
ordinance,  or  reducing  it  to  a  mere  outward  figure.  "  Who  dreams  of  do- 
ing any  such  thing ! ''  he  exclaimed  in  this  conference,  amid  his  tears.  He 
was  equally  free  from  despising  the  arts.  He  himself  composed  music 
and  poetry,  and  played  upon  several  instruments.  Art,  however,  had 
grown  so  se(!iilar,  both  in  Zurich  and  elsewhere,  that  a  decided  lesson  was 
nee<le<L  Zwingle  w^ould  not  destroy  works  of  art,  but  when  taken  out 
of  the  churches  would  preserve  them.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the 
image-brvaking  violence,  nor  for  the  anabaptist  excesses.  These  rose 
from  the  war  of  the  peasants  in  Germany.  Munzer  visited  Frickthal.  In 
Waldshut  the  preacher  Hubmeyer  was  his  adherent.  The  latter  preached 
with  an  accompaniment  of  ])rofane  music  (as  Rouge  did  in  the  wine-cel- 
lar of  Frankfort,  in  1848).  He  celebrated  the  Supper  in  the  same  man- 
ner. A  troop  from  Switzerland  joined  their  company.  These  commun- 
ists spread  themselves  in  particular  over  Eastern  Switzerland,  sacking 
the  cloister  of  Riiti.  In  two  conferences  (January  and  November, 
1525)  Zwingle  endeavored  to  correct  these  people,  who  acknowledged 
no  authority.  It  was  to  no  purpose.  Finally,  some  of  their  leaders 
were  put  to  death,  as  rebels,  by  drowning  (1527). 

By  this  time  Zwingle  had  married  (April  2,  1524).  His  bride  was  a 
widow,  Anna  Reiuhardt.  The  cloisters  of  Ziirich  had  been  abolished 
(November  3,  1524).  Zwingle  received  no  pecuniary  gain  by  the  latter 
mo^^ement.  His  share  in  it  was  disinterested  and  benevolent.  The 
property  of  the  cloisters  was  used  for  religious  and  charitable  objects. 
Yet  some  of  it«  as,  for  instance,  the  mass  ornaments  and  chalices  of  the 
cathedral,  fell  to  the  public  treasury.  The  cathedral  chapter  ceded  its 
autliority  as  a  court  to  the  civil  government.  Thus  the  government  be- 
came the  bishop.  Zwingle,  like  the  other  reformers,  made  the  mistake 
of  ihinkiui:^  that  the  civil  government  would  continue  ever  attached  to  the 
church.  Otherwise  they  wouM  have  set  up  a  presbytery  in  the  place  of 
the  bishop.  Zwingle,  however,  caused  the  civil  rulers  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  gospel.  All  these  changes  and  innovations  imbittered 
the  districts  which  clove  to  the  old  religion.  These  too  wbhed  to  abolish 
abuses,  independent  of  the  pope,  and  even  against  his  wilL  In  this  they 
showed  the  reform  spirit.    They  even  called  an  assembly  in  Aargan,  in 
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Baden,  in  a  district  regarded  as  dependent  ou  the  other  cantons,  or  ruled 
by  thoin  in  common.  To  it  they  invited  the  great  debater,  £ck,  of  In- 
golstiult.  Tlio  conference  took  reform  ground,  for  before  this  its  mem- 
l»ers  had  said  that  only  a  general  council  could  treat  upon  church  doctrine 
or  order.  Zwingle  did  not  attend  the  Baden  meeting.  No  safe-couduct, 
he  knew,  would  be  assured  to  a  heretic  like  him.  Yet  he  lent  his  un- 
tiring aid  to  Q'^colampadius,  who  was  there  in  his  stead.  His  repeated 
messages  were  borne  by  one  Thomas  Plater.  The  papal  party  claimed 
zwiujjio  huips  ^  victory  in  the  discussion  (Octol)er,  1526).  On  the  other 
refonii  ikme.  hand,  Zwingle  and  a  hundred  preachers  gathered  in  Berne 
(January,  1528),  and  in  a  conference  greatly  helped  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  this  canton.  Here,  too,  the  civil  power  took  the  bishop's 
oilice,  and  required  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  every  pastor.  It  abolished 
the  convents.  The  people,  however,  of  the  wealthy  convent  of  Interlaken 
proposed  to  be  their  own  rulers.  Aided  by  eight  hundred  Oberlanders, 
these  Haslithalers  rose  in  rebellion.  They  were  put  down  by  Berne,  by 
force  of  arms,  thrir  ringleaders  beheaded,  and  one  of  them  quartered. 

A  league  (the  Burgerrecht)  was  now  formed  between  Zurich  and  Con- 
stance, in  support  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  joined  by  Berne,  then  by 
St.  Gall,  which  adopted  reform  in  spite  of  its  abbot,  and  finally  by  Basel, 
where  reform  was  carried  by  force.  The  soul  of  all  these  negotiations 
and  alliances  of  Ziirich  was  to  be  found  in  Zwingle.  He  took  part  in  the 
Zurich  gnvernment.  lie  unfolded,  even  l>efore  the  Berne  conference,  a 
plan  of  defense  against  the  Romish  cantons,  —  for  he  had  acquired  some 
experience  of  military  matters.  The  five  Romish  cantons  had  already 
used  force.  They  had  already  put  to  death,  in  Lucerne,  Hottinger  of 
Ziirirh,  tin;  image-breaker,  juid  three  adherents  of  Zurich,  Wirth  of  Stamn- 
heini,  with  his  two  sons.  These  were  illegally  beheaded  in  Baden,  with- 
out having  committed  any  crimes.  The  Zurich  preacher  Kaiser  also  had 
been  burned  in  Schwytz.  A  league,  too,  had  l)een  formed  with  the  Aus- 
trian duke,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  (February,  1529). 

War  was  declared  against  the  five  cantons  (Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
Luzerne,  and  Zug)  by  Ziirieh  (January  9,  1529).  Berne  opposed  any 
aggressive  measures.  Meiliation  was  attempted  by  Aebli,  the  chief  man 
of  Glarus.  Zwingle  disapproved,  saying,  "  Yield  not  to  their  pretenses.** 
Still  peace  was  made.  Zwingle  remarked,  '*  You  will  yet  repent  of  this 
peace,  wringing  your  han<ls."  The  five  cantons  were  forced  to  give  up 
their  alliance  with  Austria.  As  to  reforms  in  the  districts  ruled  in  com- 
mon, the  majority  of  voices  was  to  decide.  This  was  the  first  peace  of 
Cappel,  and,  as  Zwingle  rightly  perceived,  was  no  peace,  for  reforms 
spread  in  the  districts  held  in  common.  Zurich  lent  aid  to  the  people 
under  tlic  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  —  for  Zurich  and  Glarus,  with  Luzerne  and 
St.  Gall,  were  protectors  of  St.  Gall.  Zurich  ruled  in  St  Grail  arbitra- 
rily.    Zwingle  taught  there  (notwithstanding  ancient  laws  and  ooyenants) 
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that  for  a  church  officer  to  exercise  civil  power  was  onscriptnral.  "  If 
that  he  so,"  said  the  suhjects  of  the  abbot,  "we  will  rule  ourselves." 
Further,  Ziirich  acted  illegally,  striving  to  rule  in  Thurgau,  St.  Grail, 
Tockeuburg,  and  Rheinthal.  In  all  these  the  Reformation  prevailed. 
Synods  were  assembled  in  them,  attended  by  Zwingle,  who  directed  and 
aided  them.  When  there  came  to  St.  Gall  an  officer  of  Luzerne  to  act 
in  his  turn  as  magistrate  of  St.  Gall,  he  was  made  to  swear  to  support 
reform.  The  officer  of  a  lord  of  Unterwalden,  hostile  to  xeform,  was  put 
In  prison  in  Zurich,  and  beheaded. 

These  events,  in  fact,  took  place  while  Zwingle  was  at  the  conference  of 
Marburg  (September  and  October,  1529),  in  company  with  z^Hngie  meeta 
Luther.  That  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Reformation,  i*"^*'- 
Philip  of  Hesse,  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  desired  that  Luther  and 
Zwingle  might  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was 
out  of  the  question,  although  the  two  reformers  were  one  in  their  rever- 
ence of  the  Saviour  and  the  ordinance.  Zwingle  had  ever  been  inde- 
pendent of  Luther.  He  had  entered  upon  reform  at  an  earlier  day.  He 
had  indeed  circulated  Luther's  writings,  yet  he  looked  at  Scripture  and 
history  with  his  own  eyes.  He  was  not  behind  Luther  in  knowledge  of 
the  languages  or  of  the  Bible,  nor  was  he  his  inferior  in  eloquence,  in 
untiring  effort,  in  theological  zeal  and  capacity.  In  their  manner  of  life, 
however,  the  two  men  were  wholly  diverse.  When  the  question  was 
how  to  act  towards  the  emperor  Charles  Fifth,  the  foe  of  reform,  Luther, 
the  friend,  and  subject  of  his  prince,  and  Zwingle,  the  republican,  could 
not  comprehend  each  other.  Lutlier  preached  Paul's  precept  of  unquali- 
fied obedience  to  authority,  and  an  age  of  martyrdom,  if  need  be.  Zwin- 
gle preferred  Paul's  other  expression,  '*  If  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use 
it  rather."  In  his  confession  of  faith,  presented  to  the  Augsburg  Reichs- 
tag (1530),  Zwingle  spoke  of  deposing  wicked  rulers,  and  yet  Luther 
and  Zwingle  both  of  them  decidedly  opposed  the  rebel  anabaptists  and 
other  communistic  companies  of  their  period.  Zwingle  expressed  the 
greatest  respect  for  Luther,  and  offered  him  the  hand  of  a  brother.  But 
Luther  said,  ^  No  need  of  brothering  and  fellow-membering ;  you  have 
not  the  right  spirit"  Zwingle  parted  from  him  with  pain  and  tears. 
Nor  was  Luther  reconciled  to  Zwingle  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Zwingle  and  the  landgrave  Philip  came  to  understand  one  another. 
Large  plans  were  devised  between  them  for  the  protection  z^n-i^  in  Pol- 
and extension  of  reform,  and  the  union  of  all  the  Protest-  ****** 
ants  [as  they  were  called  after  the  Reichstag  of  Speyer,  1529].  This 
was  when  Zwingle  left  the  ground  which  until  this  time  he  had  weeded 
and  tended,  planted  and  watered,  as  zealously  as  Luther,  and  betook  him- 
self to  a  strange  field  of  action,  coming  thereby  into  contradiction  to 
himself.  The  biographer  and  editor  of  his  works,  Melchior  Schuler,  says 
of  him,  in  his  excellent  and  accurate  Swiss  historyi  *^  Most  noble  was  his 
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bearing  towards  Luther,  who  out  of  stubbornness  and  temper  abused  him 
80  un(losorve<lIy,  and  caused  the  writings  of  Zwiugle  and  his  friends  to 
be  biinifd  in  the  territories  of  Saxony.  Zwingie  applauded  Luther's  serv- 
ices, uHowiMl  writings  of  the  latter  abusing  himself  to  be  sold  without 
hiiithancc  (there  was  a  'censor'  in  Zurich  after  1522),  and  replied  to 
him  with  euhnncss  und  dignity.  None  the  less  Zwingie,  from  his  enthu- 
si:isni  for  his  lK'lii*f«  from  the  vehemence  of  his  character,  from  the  injus- 
tice und  opposition  of  his  foes,  and  from  the  power  of  circumstance,  fell 
into  mistakes  which  leil  him  to  do  wrong.  In  this  way  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  was  hindered,  and  himself  plunged  into  a  conflict  to  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  his  own  bravery." 

A  new  contest  and  war  were  Inistened  by  the  violent  way  in  which 
Zurich  heli)e<l  and  the  Romanist  cantons  hindered  the  advance  of  reform 
in  their  common  territories,  especially  in  St.  Gall.  Zwiugle,  who  had 
ever  preached  so  stoutly  against  a  hireling  soldiery,  now  favored  alli- 
ance with  Venice  and  France  for  the  side  of  reform.  His  friend  CoUin 
negotiated  with  Venice  and  the  French  ambassador.  Zwiugle  advised 
in  favor  of  the  French  alliance.  Francis  First  did  not  care  for  reform, 
but  for  Lombardy.  Zwingie  wrote  to  him  (June,  1531),  and  sent  him 
his  confession,  which  is  still  in  existence  in  Paris.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Romanist  cantons  sought  the  help  of  Austria  and  the  emperor. 
Strassburg  joined  the  reformed  league.  Hesse  also,  it  is  thought,  took 
part,  but  ]5erne  refused,  j)robal)ly  from  jealousy  of  Zurich's  strength  in 
the  East.  The  public  conferences  now  held  inflamed  the  strife.  At  last 
Berne  declared  a  blockade  of  the  Ave  cantons  (May  21,  1531).  This 
measure,  calculated  to  mudden  them  without  any  result,  had  always  been 
opposed  by  Zwingie.  Its  efl'ect,  in  fact,  was  to  strengthen  and  goail  on 
the  foe.  Zwin<rK^  resigned  his  oflice  (July  26th)  into  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and  jnoposed  to  leave  Zurich.  Tlie  landgrave  of  Hesse 
had  profl'ered  him  u  refuge.  Urgently  entreated  by  the  Zurich  council, 
he  said  (July  21)th)  that  he  would  stay  and  endure  till  death.  He  went 
(August  lOih)  to  Hremgarten,  to  bring  the  ambassadors  of  Berne  to  a 
decision.  It  was  in  vain.  With  a  forelwding  of  approaching  death,  he 
took  leave  of  his  friend  Henry  Bullinger,  who  was  to  be  his  soccessor, 
connnending  the  chureli  to  his  care.  While  Berne  lingered  and  Zurich 
was  irresolute,  the  Ave  cantons  armed  themselves  and  declared  war  (Oc- 
tober 1>,  ir)ol).  All  was  cunfusit)!!  and  treachery  in  Zurich.  Her  troops 
gathered  in  a  small  detachment  to  enter  the  conflict,  without  waiting 
for  the  reinforcements  coming  from  every  direction.  Zwingie  joined 
zuiiiu'io  dii-!>  in  ^^^eir  march,  and  fought,  cheering  on  his  comrades.  He  fell 
'■'^"^*'  in  the  front  rank,  bravely,  under  the  blow  of  a  stone  and 

the  thrusts  of  lances. 

Thriee  the  dying  man  rallied.  "  Wliat  misfortune  is  it?"  he  cried. 
**  They  can  slay  only  the  body,  not  the  soul."     The  enemy,  finding  him. 
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as  he  lay  on  his  back,  looking  up  to  heaven,  advised  him  to  confess  and 
invoke  the  saints.  He  replied,  "No."  He  was  thrust  through  by  the 
lance  of  a  freebootiiig  soldier.  Canon  Schonbriinner,  of  Zug,  said,  as  he 
looked  on  the  body  of  the  hero,  '*  Whatever  may  have  been  thy  creed, 
thou  wast  a  loyal  ally."  There  fell  with  Zwingle  twenty-five  brother 
ministers,  twenty-six  members  of  the  government  and  sixty-four  other 
citizens,  and  in  all  fi\Q  hundred  and  twelve  persons.  Thus  ended  (Oc- 
tober 11,  1531)  the  battle  of  Cappel,  so  disastrous  to  Zurich,  in  which 
Zwingle  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  a  faithful  shepherd  in  the  midst 
of  his  flock.  His  dead  body  was  treated  shamefully,  —  quartered,  burned, 
and  its  ashes  strewn  to  the  winds.  His  spirit  lives  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  Zurich,  which  he  awaked,  in  the  untrammeled  proclamation  of  the 
Word,  which  he  commenced  and  greatly  promoted,  and  in  the  unselfish 
love  of  country,  as  cherished  by  the  noblest  spirits  after  the  pattern  of 
Zwingle. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  office  (January  1, 1519) 
has  in  three  centuries  been  celebrated  with  profoundest  regard,  and  will 
be  celebrated  in  centuries  remote.  A  pear-tree,  standing  where  he  fell 
on  the  battle-ground  of  Cappel,  in  sight  of  the  Alps,  once  marked  the 
place  where  his  blood  was  poured  out  and  his  life  ended.  The  tree  has 
disappeared,  but  the  noble  shoot  which  his  life  sprang  from,  —  the  tree 
of  life,  —  planted  in  the  soil  of  Zurich,  and  cultivated  there,  has  grown 
strong,  enriched  by  his  blood.  In  the  place  of  the  pear-tree  a  monument 
of  granite  rock  now  stands,  commemorating  the  rock  on  which  he  stood, 
on  which  the  church  also  stands,  —  the  rock  from  which  Zwingle  never 
was  moved.  —  A.  E.  F. 


LIFE  Vni.    JOHN   CECOLAMPADIUS. 

A.    D.    1482-A.    D.    1631.       CLERICAL    LEADER, —  GERMAIN    SWITZERLAND. 

John  CEcolampadius  (Hausschein  or  Hiisgen)  was  born  in  1482, 
in  the  Swabiun  city  of  Weinsberg.  His  parents  were  well-to-do  citizens. 
John  was  an  only  surviving  child,  loved  by  them  as  the  apple  of  the  eye. 
John's  flither  would  have  had  his  son  seek  fortune  as  a  merchant  His 
mother,  a  woman  of  intelligence,  devoted  him  to  learning.  Her  own 
father  was  a  citizen  of  Basel,  a  member  of  the  Pfister  family.  Her  son 
was  destined  one  day  to  carry  blessing  to  the  city  of  her  ancestors,  beyond 
all  that  she  could  anticipate.  After  John  had  acquired  the  elements  in  the 
school  of  Heilbronn,  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  when  fourteen,  and  soon  after  master  of  philosophy.  Already 
his  comrades  had  translated  his  Grerman  name  Hausschein  into  its  Greek 
equivalent,  GE^colampadius.     Such  was  the  custom  of  the  period. 
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Destined  for  tlie  law,  the  youth  betook  himself  to  the  renowned  school 
of  B()1o<;na.  But  neither  the  law  studies  nor  the  Italian  climate  agreed 
with  liini.  After  six  months  we  fmd  him  again  in  Heidelberg,  devoting 
himself  to  the  science  which  his  heart  chose,  that  of  theology.  As  it  was 
then  pursued  in  the  universities,  it  had  certainly,  at  first  glance,  very  little 
to  attract.  A  sound  mind  could  only  be  hurt  and  repelled  by  the  scholas- 
tic form  which  hid  and  even  disfigured  its  real  beauty.  Scholasticism  in 
its  leading  men  into  the  depths  of  theology  had  served  its  day  and  was 
past  its  bloom.  Thorns,  however,  remained,  entangling  oflen  nobler 
spirits,  and  allowing  them  to  free  themselves  only  with  toil  and  difficulty. 
(Ecolampadius  shunned  the  thorns  as  well  as  he  could.  He  indeed 
studied  the  great  master  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  passed  by  the  subtle  Duns 
Scotus.  lie  felt  more  drawn  to  the  theology  which  joined  to  a  keen 
logic  a  deep  mysticism,  as  a  certain  form  of  religions  thought  was  then 
designated.  lie  took  as  his  model  in  this  the  chancellor  Gerson.  He 
perceived  that  not  science,  but  devoutness  of  thought  and  life,  constitutes 
the  true  theology.  By  this  only  he  could  save  his  own  soul  or  the  souls 
of  others.  His  first  call  to  let  his  light  shine  came  when  Philip,  the  elec- 
tor of  the  Palatinate,  gave  him  his  two  sons  to  educate.  This  work  did 
not,  however,  long  detain  him.  His  parents  had  purchased  a  living  for 
him,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  in  their  city  of  Weinsberg. 
He  would  not  enter  the  oflice  till  thoroughly  grounded  in  learning,  and 
especially  in  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  Holy 
Scripture.  He  devote<l  himself  in  Heidelberg  to  Hebrew,  under  the  care 
of  a  baptized  Spanish  .]t*w,  Matthew  Adrian.  He  had  already  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Melancthon  in  Tiibingen  and  Keuchlin  in  Stuttgart  He 
had  come  into  relation  also  with  Brentz  and  Capico. 

Thus,  well  stored  with  knowledge,  and  aided  by  intercourse  with  the 

Prip^t  iu  Weins-   ^^^^^  '^^"  ^^  ^"^  period,  he  became  a  priest  in  his  native  town. 
^^'  Doing  much  good  here,  he  was  calle<l  by  the  bishop  of  Ba- 

sel to  preach  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  of  Switzerland  (1515).  His 
stay  there  was  temporary.  He  returned  to  Weinsberg,  where  already  he 
had  published  a  writing  ("  De  Risu  Paschali ")  on  the  side  of  reform.  He 
satirized  in  it  the  immorality  of  his  age,  which  in  the  churches  at  Kaster 
time  (excited  the  p(»u])l(»  to  laugh  by  droll  stories  and  jests,  and  thus  com- 
pensated them  for  the  conn'ng  Lent.  Callefl  again  to  Pnscl  by  Erasmus 
to  lend  help  in  the  hitter's  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  he  re- 
mained a  short  time ;  then,  having  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the- 
ology, he  accepted  a  call  to  Augsburg  (1518).  As  preacher  in  the  chief 
chuich  of  the  city,  he  found  an  opening  for  reform  effort  He  used  his 
leisure,  meantime,  for  his  own  training  and  for  literary  labor.  He  was 
an  especial  student  of  the  fathers.  So  greatly  was  he  disposed  to  a  quiet, 
meditative  life  that  he  resolved  to  exchange  his  office  as  a  priest  for  the  life 
of  a  monk.     He  entered  the  old  minster  cloister  of  the  order  of  Bridget, 
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in  the  bishopric  of  Freisingen.  He  passed  two  years  in  learned  study, 
attaining  more  and  more  of  hidden  truth  by  the  help  of  the  Bible.  The 
monkish  life  by  no  means  accorded  with  his  growing  convictions.  Wt 
find  him  leaving  the  convent  and  acting  as  preacher  in  the  castle  of 
Francis  von  Sickingen  at  Ebernburg,  near  Mainz.  Here  he  was  aUowed 
full  liberty  to  conduct  God's  worship  according  to  his  convictions.  He 
made  Latin  ceremonies  give  place  to  German  preaching,  and  human  or- 
dinances to  the  divine  Word.  Yet  he  went  to  work  prudently,  and,  as  he 
said,  **  allowed  one  thing  for  sake  of  custom,  and  another  for  sake  of 
love."  The  truth  needed  to  mature  in  his  own  mind  and  many  a  thing 
to  be  cleared  away  before  he  could  safely  appear  to  do  the  work  of  a  re- 
former. Yet  his  (lay  was  not  far  off.  It  was  before  the  death  of  Sickin- 
gen (not  after,  as  is  usually  said),  that  CBcolampadius  left  Ebernburg  to 
go  to  Basel,  on  the  invitation  of  his  friend,  the  publisher  Kratander  (No- 
vember, 1522).  He  at  first  lived  in  scholarly  seclusion,  enjoying  a  noble 
hospitality,  and  toiling  for  his  friend  upon  a  translation  of  Chrysostom. 
Soon  the  door  opened  for  him  to  go  to  work  in  the  church  of  Basel. 

A  vicar  was  needed  by  Zanker,  the  pastor  of  Martin's  church,  who 
was  sick.  CEcolampadius  took  the  place  without  salary ;«,.., 
soon  after  a  lectureship  in  the  university,  with  a  slight  com- 
pensation, was  given  him  by  the  council.  And  so,  in  1523,  he  began  his 
academic  work  with  lectures  on  the  prophet  Isaiah,  over  which  Luther 
expressed  his  joy  inr  a  letter  to  him  dated  June  23d.  His  career  had 
begun.  He  whom  Basel  loves  to  call  her  reformer  was  possessed  of 
pulpit  and  professor's  desk.  True  evangelical  thought  had  reached  Basel 
before.  A  large  part  of  the  people  inclined  to  reformed  doctrine  as  it 
reached  the  masses  through  Luther's  writings.  Still  the  new  rising 
Christian  liberty  found  first  in  CBcolampadius  personal  support,  eloquent 
defense,  and  strong  championship.  Every  day  he  preached  to  the  people 
what  he  had  presented  to  his  students,  in  a  scholarly  form,  the  day  pre- 
vious. Nor  was  he  unsupported  in  his  reforming  effort.  He  had  a  trusted 
friend  in  Zwingle  of  Zurich,  keeping  up  a  lively  correspondence  with 
him,  for  mutual  encouragement.  The  Basel  council  by  degrees  entered 
into  his  reforms.  When  it  made  him  permanent  pastor,  it  gave  the  Ref- 
ormation a  decided  impulse.  He  did  not  lack  for  active  opposition. 
He  found  suspicions  excited  against  him,  as  an  agitator,  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  university.  The  worldly-wise  Erasmus 
withdrew  more  and  more  from  him.  He  was  given  many  troublous  hours 
by  the  riotous  anabaptists.  He  attempted  to  correct  them  in  conferences, 
first  in  his  home,  then  in  Martin's  church  and  the  council  chamber,  but 
in  vain.  He  also  had  a  part  in  the  unhappy  controversy  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  which  he  took  an  independent  position,  sharing  in  general  in 
the  views  of  Zwingle ;  he  differed  from  him,  in  part,  as  to  the  support  of 
it  from  Scripture.     Though  disliking  learned  discassions,  he  was  obliged 
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to  take  part  in  two  famouR  delmtes,  and  exerted  in  both  of  them  a  great 
Hi*  >at  dv-  influence.  One  was  the  Baden  conference  (May,  1526), 
^teit.  where,  in  Zwingle's  absence,  he  maintained  the  cause  of 

reform  a2::iinst  its  bitter  oppusers,  with  Kek  as  their  leader ;  the  other, 
\\w  jMarburg  colloquy  (()ctol>er,  152*J)»  in  which  he  and  Luther  tried 
to  come  to  an  uiidvr.standing  on  the  Lonl's  Supper.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  both  by  a  cahn.  di<rnificd  demeanor.  We  find  him  also  at 
the  IJerne  assembly  (Jamiary.  1528),  but  in  the  background  as  compared 
with  Zwiniile.  All  this  while  the  reform  movement  (whose  detail  we 
cannot  follow  here)  was  i:<>ing  on  in  his  own  city,  he  exerting  a  quiet 
but  <leci(led  influence.  His  correct  view  of  reform  api>ear8  in  a  pastoral 
letter  addressed  to  the  pa>tors  of  his  region  (during  a  church  visitation 
in  the  autumn  of  ir)2b).  He  sliowe<l  in  simple,  beautiful  words  that  all 
who  wishe<l  to  purify  ami  improve  the  church  roust  begin  with  them- 
selves. The  servant  of  Christ  must  see  that  the  (Kittem  of  his  life  ac- 
cords with  the  purity  of  his  creed.  "^  Let  it  be  our  wisdom  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified.  Let  the  object  of  every  discourse  be  to  extol 
the  riches  and  glory  of  the  grace  of  Go<l  to  us."  He  exalted  love  above 
severity,  expressing  the  wish  that  frequent  brotherly  conferences  might 
take  place,  for  mutual  warning,  support,  and  encouragemeut. 

When  reform  had  carrie<l  the  day  in  Hasel  (February,  1529),  by  the 
i*esolute  will  of  th<*  citizens,  in  the  face  of  threatening  tumults,  it  was 
a  doubly  happy  circumstance  that  one  like  GCcolampadius  grasped  the 
belm.  and  un<lertook  to  steer  the  little  vessel,  tossed  of  waves  and  winds, 
into  the  safe  harbor.  He  not  only  had  to  toil  in  the  enterprise,  but 
also  to  vindicate  it  after  the  adherents  of  the  ohi  church,  and  Erasmus 
among  them,  had  turned  their  backs  upon  the  heretic  city,  and  with- 
drawn from  its  univer>ity  their  help  and  favor.  The  tearing  down,  for 
which  so  many  hands  were  ready,  as  was  seen  in  the  image-breaking,  was 
easier  than  the  building  up.  This  wanted  not  only  active  hands,  but  a 
clear,  strong  head  and  a  pious,  believing  heart.  CEcolampadius  gave 
both  head  and  heart  to  the  service  of  his  city,  lie  succeeded,  naturally, 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  church  after  the  departure  of  the  bishops. 
lie  was  the  restorer  of  the  universitv.  He  attracted  to  her  Simon 
Gryniius  and  other  men  of  learning.  He  also  cared  for  the  under  schools, 
wliieh  were  now  separated  from  the  church  and  under  the  care  of  the 
state.  He  promoted,  by  the  Latin  schools,  as  they  were  called,  a  thor- 
ough academical  training.  A  friend  of  morality,  he  favored  discipline 
for  adults  in  the  church,  as  well  as  for  youth  in  the  school.  In  this  he 
di  lie  red  somewhat  from  Zwingle.  The  latter,  disliking  anything  that 
resembled  the  old  priestly  tyranny  and  forcing  of  consciences,  would  not 
allow  the  church  to  excommunicate,  but  left  it  to  the  Christian  civil  mag- 
istrate to  punish  vice.  CEcolampadius  distinguished  between  state  pol- 
icy and  church  discipline.     He  did  not  carry  out  his  desire  in  thia  sno* 
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oessfully,  for  the  government  would  take  only  half-way  measures.  He 
was  less  successful  still  in  bringing  the  other  Swiss  cantons  to  his  views. 
Haller,  in  Berne,  opposed  him.  Of  all  Swiss  reformers  upholds  church 
before  Calvin,  CEcolampadius  had  best  declared  and  empha-  discipline- 
sized  the  church's  independence  of  the  state.  "  More  unendurable  than 
antichrist,"  he  was  convinced,  "  does  the  state  become  when  she  deprives 
the  church  of  respect.  She,  it  is  true,  bears  the  sword,  and  justly.  But 
Christ  has  given  to  us  medicines  for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen.  He 
has  said  of  the  transgressor.  Let  him  hear,  not  the  state,  but  the  church." 
CEcolampadius  would  have  given  the  synod  more  power  than  the  state 
allowed  it.  He  wished  it  to  be  not  a  mere  means  for  preserving  clerical 
discipline,  but  a  representative  of  the  whole  church.  Through  it  and  in 
it  the  church  was  to  attain  the  consciousness  of  her  divine  vocation.  We 
have  still  some  addresses  to  synods  by  CEcolampadius,  which  show  how 
highly  he  esteemed  the  office  of  an  evangelical  preachei*and  pastor,  and 
how  thoroughly  he  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  defend  the  temple 
of  God  from  profanation,  and  to  breathe  into  the  languid,  sick  body  of 
the  church  a  new  life.  Before  he  could  fully  carry  out  his  noblest  views 
(and  what  mortal  ever  is  grunted  such  privilege!),  he  was  summoned 
away  by  Him  whom  he  had  served  with  singleness  and  fidelity.  He 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Zwingle  in  the  battle  of 
Cappel  (October  11,  1531).  He  did  not  tarry  in  following  him.  His 
death  was  not  on  the  battle-field,  yet  he  fell  under  the  load  of  work  which 
he  bad  undertaken  for  his  blaster.  He  had  been  admonished  in  vain  to 
spare  himself.  He  was  intent  upon  working  while  it  was  day.  He  felt 
that  his  end  was  near.^  He  warned  his  friends  of  his  departure  (No- 
vember 21,  1531).  A  few  years  before  he  had  married  Wilibrandis 
Rosenblatt,  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  been  given  three  children,  Euse- 
bius,  Aletheia,  and  Irene  (or  Piety,  Truth,  and  Peace).  To  his  dear 
friends,  among  whom  we  place  his  servants  and  his  lodger,  John  Gun- 
delsinger,  he  said,  "  Sorrow  not,  my  loved  ones !  I  shall  not  part  from 
you  forever.  1  go  away  from  this  vale  of  sorrow  to  the  blessed  life 
eternal.  You  should  be  glad  to  know  that  soon  I  shall  l)e  in  the  place 
of  endless  bliss."  He  celebrated  the  communion  in  company  with  his 
wife,  their  kindred,  and  the  servants.  He  said,  "  This  holy  meal  is  a 
sign  of  my  true  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord,  Saviour,  and  Redeemer,  — 
a  true  sign  of  the  love  which  He  hath  bequeathed  to  us ;  be  it  my  last 
farewell  to  you."  The  day  following  he  assembled  his  brethren  in  office 
about  his  bed.  and  impressed  upon  their  minds  the  church's  interests.  He 
reminded  them  of  Christ's  saving  work,  admonishing  them  to  walk  in  bis 
footsteps,  and  to  show  a  love  all  the  stronger  as  the  times  grew  dark  and 

I  An  alcer  on  the  os  sacrum  long  troubled  him,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  take  his 
bed.  The  disease  gradually  spread  to  the  inner  organs.  All  medical  art  was  of  no  avail 
against  his  obstinate  malady. 
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storm V.  lie  callod  them  to  witness  that  he  had  meant  well  to  the 
olnirch,  and  had  not,  as  his  enemies  charged,  led  her  to  ruin.  Thej,  as 
they  stood  around,  gave  him  their  hands,  and  solemnly  promised  him  to 
think  of  th(*  church's  welfare.  Finally,  the  day  before  his  death,  he  asked 
to  see  his  little  chiMren,  "the  pledges  of  his  wedded  love.**  He  told 
tliein  th(\v  must  love  tlieir  Father  in  heaven.  He  charged  their  mother 
anil  kindred  to  sv\*  that  they  fulfilled  their  names,  and  proved  pioux, 
peaceful,  and  ( Jnd-fcarini^.  His  last  hour  drew  near.  The  clergy  were 
all  hy  his  luMUidc  A-^  a  friend  entered,  he  aske<l  him  if  he  brought  any 
news.  I'lion  hi>  replvini;  no,  he  sai*!  eheerfullv«  '*  Then  I  will  tell  voo 
something  new.  1  will  soon  he  with  my  Lonl  Christ.**  MTien  one 
asked  whether  the  lijj:ht  was  troubling  him,  he  pointed  to  his  heart,  say- 
ing, *' There  is  enough  li^^ht  here."  At  daybreak,  November  24th,  the 
first  rays  entering  his  chamber  fell  upon  a  form  from  which  life  had  just 
fled.  With  the  si^h,  "  Lord  Jesus,  aid  me!"  the  faithful  shepherd  fell 
asleep.  The  ten  ministers  were  by  him,  kneeling,  and  accompanying, 
with  silent  prayers,  liis  soul,  as  it  strujigled  to  leave  its  frail  tenement. 
His  grave  is  in  the  cloi>ier  of  the  cathedral  of  Basel.  Near  by  are  the 
graves  of  Jacob  ^leyer  and  Simon  (vryniius.  Their  epitaph,  composed 
in  1542,  reads  thus:  — 

**  So  Khr,  put,  kunst  hiilfcnd  in  Not, 
WtT  ktfiner  von  disun  Drven  todt." 

But  the  divine  Word,  which  wc  may  a])ply  to  our  (Ecolampadioa,  ex- 
presses tar  more  wh(>n  it  says,  *^  Rememl)er  them  ....  who  have  spoken 
unto  you  the  wonl  of  Goil,  whose  faith  follow."  —  K.  R.  H. 


LIFE   IX.     OLAF   PETERSON. 

A.    I>.    1497-A.    I>.    1552.      CLERICAL    LEADER,  —  SWEDEN. 

No  sooner  had  the  Reformation  risen  in  Germany  than  its  flood  began 
to  pour  in  all  directions.  Its  truths  were  so  plain,  the  errors  of  the  an- 
cient church  so  pnlpabh>.  the  assaults  upon  her  abuses  so  well  grounded, 
that  a  lari:e  part  of  Latin  Christendom  was  at  once  won  over.  Still  the 
(»M  u>ai:«'s  roisted  everywhere  this  movement  of  the  Spirit.  The  spec- 
tacle thus  exhibited  in  the  various  nations  and  governments  of  Europe 
is  unsurpassed  in  interest.  The  moment  Luther  and  Melancthon  pub- 
li>lK*(l  their  views,  a  throng  from  neighboring  countries  hastened  to  their 
side.  One  and  another  of  these  hurried  from  Wittenberg  back  to  their 
homes,  to  be<rin  with  enthusiasm  a  task  the  completion  of  which  would 
demand  the  greatest  etlbrts.  Of  the  lands  thus  brought  into  the  conflict, 
eaeh  one  reveals  to  the  stmlcnt  its  own  peculiar  form  and  color,  different 
from  every  other.     The  reformers  prove  as  diverse  as  the  lands  whence 
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they  sprang.  Their  similarity  in  some  things  is  evident  Their  diversity 
is  much  more  prominent  While  these  abtive  spirits  followed  largely  the 
counsel  and  example  of  Luther,  and  agreed  in  the  main  with  his  princi- 
ples, they  went  every  one  of  them  his  own  way,  unlike  that  of  Luther 
or  any  other. 

Germany's  influence  was  felt  in  the  largest  degree  by  the  Swedes. 
With  our  other  Scandinavian  neighbors  they  accepted  the  Lutheran  re- 
formed constitution,  which  they*  strictly  maintain  to^lay,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  have  grown  great  and  renowned.  Yet  how  different  were 
the  occurrences  by  which  evangelical  religion  won  the  day  here  from 
the  course  of  events  in  Sweden ! 

The  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden  is  easy  to  be 
told.    At  Oerebro,  in  the  province  of  Nerike,  lived  a  master-smith  named 
Peter  Olafson,  who  had  two  sons :  Olaf,  born  in  1497,  or  the  p^t«n<m^  fam- 
aame  year  with  Melancthon,  and  Lawrence,  born  in  1499,  '^• 
called  Olaus  Petri  and  Laurentius  Petri.     Their  father  and  their  mother 
(who  was  named  Karin,  daughter  of  Lorenz)  were  plain  persons,  and 
pious  after  the  fashion  of  their  age.     Faithful  and  energetic,  they  had 
the  welfare  of  their  sons  very  much  at  heart.     They  gave  them  early  to 
the  care  of  the  Carmelite  monks,  who  had  a  great  reputation  for  their 
learning.     The  youths  soon  mastered  the  rudiments,  outstripping  their 
fellows,  and  were  set  apart  to  become  priests.    Their  parents  wished  them 
to  go  to  Rome  for  their  theological  course,  to  an  institution  founded  in 
that  city  by  Bridget,  the  Swedish  saint  (who  died  in  Rome  in  1878,  and 
was  declared  a  saint  in  1391).     Thither,  or  to  Paris,  where  was  a  similar 
school  for  the  aid  of  Swedes,  the  youthful  Swedes  were  used  to  go,  that 
they  might  come  back  with  the  glory  obtained  by  residence  in  those  cities, 
and  with  enlarged  efficiency.     But  these  brothers  were  directed  on  their 
pathway  in  a  very  different  direction.    Hardly  had  they  left  Sweden  and 
entered  Germany,  when  they  heard  of  Luther.    Hastening  to  Wittenberg, 
they  entered  as  students  of  theology.     They  found  the  warmest  welcome 
and  most  friendly  assistance.     Their  names  were  entered  on  the  matricu- 
lation book,  after  an  examination,  with  remarks  of  approval.     Luther 
was  then  in  his  first  era,  and  growing  every  year  towards  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  great  vocation  as  a  reformer.     Olaf,  with  Lawremoe,  listened 
to  Luther's  lectures  on  the  Bible,  and  being  received  into  the  A^-  *•  ^iod, 
cloister  lived  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  master.     Soon  ^^  *^^  happier 
he  won  Luther's  regard.     When  the  latter  was  made  vie  ^*  "^®  evangelic 
of  the  Augustines  (by  Staupitz,  1516),  Olaf  went  with  convict  indeed  coo- 
convents  in  Meissen  and  Thuringia.     He  there  becaiV^^^^  dispute.     By 
ther's  activity  at  this  juncture,  and  was  introduof'®®P*®»  "**■  ^**  given  a 
thought  and  life.     He  learned  also  the  defecto  ''^  agwnst  nothing  more 
personal  observation,  and  saw  the  way  in  whi '^'J*  P0^^<5^  P^'"*^  }^ 
Thus  it  became  easy  for  Olaf  to  mould  himsel^  reli^j^oii  on  its  own  merit% 

Si 
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about  his  own  age,  who  joined  himself  to  the  reformed  doctrine  and  to 
Olaf  absolutely  and  finally,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  life  and  his  ex- 
tended culture  was  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  good  cause.  Anderson, 
Olaf  Peterson,  and  Lawrence  Peterson,  together,  are  the  leaders  of  the 
Swedish  Reformation. 

Strengnas  first  became  through  them  the  home  of  reforming  agencies, 
which  rapidly  extended  to  city  and  country,  and  even  to  remote  provinces. 
To  employ  all  Olaf 's  talents  in  church  revival,  Matthew  made  him  rector 
of  the  cathedral  school,  following  the  advice  of  Anderson.  Great  results 
ensued.  Beginning  with  the  youth,  Olaf  exerted  a  profound  and  ever- 
increasing  influence  on  the  entire  province  and  nation. 

Before  this  came  to  pass,  Olaf,  with  his  brother  and  the  whole  evan- 
gelical movement,  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger.  Christian  Second  had 
(in  the  beginning  of  1520)  repeated  his  attack  on  Sweden,  divided  his 
opponents,  and  taken  the  capital.  With  most  peaceful  and  friendly  prom- 
ises, he  invited  the  nobles  to  Stockholm  to  his  coronation,  resolving  on  a 
bloody  revenge,  to  which  the  archbishop  Gustavus  Trolle  had  advised  him. 
The  third  day  of  the  festivities  (November  8,  1520),  the  citizens  were 
summoned  to  the  market-place,  where,  before  noon,  two  bishops,  twelve 
nobles,  and  many  citizens  were  put  to  death.  Olaf,  hearing  that  a  violent 
death  threatened  bishop  Matthew,  even  though  the  latter  had  most  decid- 
edly favored  Christian,  hurried  to  the  place  of  execution.  At  the  sight  of 
the  corpse  of  his  loved  patron,  he  cried  out,  "  Oh,  what  a  tyrannical,  un- 
manly deed,  to  treat  thus  a  pious  bishop ! "  At  once  he,  with  jjarrowiy  eg- 
his  brother,  was  seized,  and  would  have  been  executed,  had  **p**  death, 
not  Edward  Leuf,  who  was  with  them  in  Wittenberg,  exclaimed  :  "  Spare 
the  youths!  They  are  not  Swedes,  but  Germans!  Spare  them,  for 
God's  sake ! "  Saved  thus,  they  returned  to  Strengnas,  stronger  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  hand  of  God  was  protecting  them.  Through  this 
tragedy  at  Stockholm,  which  won  Christian  the  name  of  a  cruel  tyrant, 
and  gained  archbishop  Trolle  the  deep  and  deserved  hatred  of  the  people, 
a  great  deliverance  came  to  Sweden :  she  threw  off  the  Danish  yoke  by 
the  aid  of  Gustavus  Ericson,  that  "  noble,  handsome,  wise,  prompt  youth, 
whom  God  excited  to  save  his  country."  After  many  fearful  conflicts 
which  laid  his  country  waste,  Gustavus  Ericson,  or  Vasa,  was  proclaimed 
king  (at  the  Reichstag  in  Strengnas,  June  7, 1523),  "  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  of  the  free  peasants  of  Sweden."  Under  him  began  a  new  and  happier 
era.  The  old  wounds  were  slowly  healed.  The  edifice  of  the  evangelic 
church  was  gladly  begun,  and  at  last  completed.  The  conflict  indeed  con- 
tinued, but  instead  of  open  war  it  took  the  form  of  political  dispute.  By 
the  genuine  wisdom  of  the  ruler  chosen  by  the  people,  this  was  given  a 
happy  solution.  Luther,  in  Germany,  had  guarded  against  nothing  more 
than  allowing  religious  reform  to  be  urged  on  from  political  grounds.  In 
Sweden  it  was  at  first  not  possible  to  promote  religion  on  its  own  merits, 
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IIo  lind  a  slinre  in  all  that  occupie<l  Luther's  attention.  lie  saturated 
hiinsflt'  witli  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  He  was  present  with  Luther  in 
1.')  17.  when  the  hittur  formed  the  brave  resolve  to  oppose  the  selling 
of  iii<lul;;riuvs,  when  he  nailed  up  his  ninctv-five  theses  on  the  church 
door,  and  when  he  phin^^ed  into  the  battles  wliich  followed.  At  twenty- 
one  (1518),  Ohif  beeame  a  dortor  of  philosophy;  his  brother,  who  was 
nineteen,  taking  the  degree  at  the  same  time.  In  August.  ir>]d.  his 
equal  in  age,  Philip  JMelancthon,  came  to  be  professor  in  Wittenl^rg, 
and  gave  the  prevailing  movement  a  new  impulse.  The  brothers  were 
among  his  tirsr  pupils,  gaining  from  him  an  insight  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  philosophy.  At  the  time  when  Luther  said  of  the  university, 
**  Thoy  are  all  as  busy  as  ants,"  the  two  Swedes  were  included  in  his 
praise.  Everything  was  favorable  to  their  thorough  understanding  of 
the  Bible.  This  was  their  chief  gain  which  they  carried  with  them,  when 
they  left  Wittenbei*'g  and  the  university,  not  without  taking  counsel  with 
Luther,  an<l  returned  to  their  homes  in  Sweden  (1519). 

Sweden  had  witnessed  startling  events  while  Olaf  and  his  brother  were 
in   Wittenberg.     Christian   Second,  who  ruled  Denmark  and  Norway, 
wishtMl  to  reestablish  the  union  by  taking  the  crown  of  Sweden.     He 
met  defeat  in  a  great  battle  near  Stockholm  (July  22,  151d),  from  the  ' 
regent  Sten  Sturc,  but  resolved  to  make  a  second  effort.     He  spent  a 
whole  year  in  preparation.     An  excommunication  and  interdict  against 
Swe(h*n  were  i)ublished  by  the  pope.     Christian  was  authorized  to  exe- 
cute them  by  force.     In  the  very  midst  of  these  disorders,  Olaf,  with 
Lawrence,  reached  home.     lie  sailed  from  Liibeck,  but  was  detained  by  a 
storm.     lie  repaired  to  "SVisby.  in  Gothia,  and  found  opportunity  here 
to  labor  after  the  fashion  of  Luther.     One  Antonellus  Arcimboldus  had 
been   sent  by  his  brother,  Angellius  Arciml)oldus,  the  papal  legate,  to 
carry  on  a  trade  in   indulgences.     Olaf  instructed  tlie  people  and  their 
admiral,  Norby,  up(»n  the  hurtful  and  sellish  character  of  this  traffic,  and 
so  sucees>fully  that  the  peddler  of  pardons  was  driven  away.    Norby  also 
took  his  niouev  fn^m  him,  which  made  Olaf,  who  hated  selfishness  of 
motive,  dissolve  relations  with  the  admiral.    Olaf  made  his  way  to  Streng- 
niis.  where  his  nld  bishop,  Matthew,  received  him  joyfully,  and  soon  made 
him  canon  and  archdeacon  of  his  cathedr«il.     Thus  Olafs  time  of  train- 
oid  u.>.  ^,  ,„,,  ^^  .^  ^.\^^^^^^     \\q  ,jow'  had  an  olfice  in  which  he  could  show 
taeJe  tlnis  exhi  ,   ]|i,i^^  j|,j,|   n^jike   ^n   entrance-way  for  his  belief.      With 
is  unsurpassed  in  ,uthful  zeal  and  full  devotion  of  his  powers,  he  at  once 
lislu?.!  their  views,  jv^i  his  work.     Fii-st  he  addressed  himself  to  the  young 
side.     Onr-  an<l  anotli^ters,  to  whom  he  gave  Bible  expositions  which  met 
honu  s,  to  begin  with  en-ew  pui)ils  to  him  from  every  direction.     An  open 
demand  tlie  greatest  rrtbi  of  the  catheilral  was  of  great  help  to  him.     One 
ear'h  one  reveals  to  the  stu^i  thereby  for  himself  and  his  fotherland  was  the 
from  every  other.     The  refo^dheronce  of  archdeacon  Anderson,  a  man  of 
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about  hU  own  age,  who  joined  himself  to  the  reformed  doctrine  and  to 
Olaf  absolutely  and  finally,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  life  and  his  ex- 
tended f  ulture  was  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  good  cause.  Anderson, 
Olaf  Peterson,  and  Lawrence  Peterson,  together,  are  the  leaders  of  the 
Swedish  Reformation. 

Strengnas  first  became  through  them  the  home  of  reforming  agendes, 
which  rapidly  extended  to  city  and  country,  and  even  to  remote  provinces. 
To  employ  all  Olaf 's  talents  in  church  revival,  Matthew  made  him  rector 
of  the  cathedral  school,  following  the  advice  of  Anderson.  Great  results 
ensued.  Beginning  with  the  youth,  Olaf  exerted  a  profound  and  ever- 
increasing  influence  on  the  entire  province  and  nation. 

Before  this  came  to  pass,  Olaf,  with  his  brother  and  the  whole  evan- 
gelical movement,  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger.  Christian  Second  had 
(in  the  beginning  of  1520)  repeated  his  attack  on  Sweden,  divided  his 
opponents,  and  taken  the  capital.  With  most  peaceful  and  friendly  prom- 
ises, he  invited  the  nobles  to  Stockholm  to  his  coronation,  resolving  on  a 
bloody  revenge,  to  which  the  archbishop  Gustavus  Trolle  had  advised  him. 
The  third  day  of  the  festivities  (November  8,  1520),  the  citizens  were 
summoned  to  the  market-place,  where,  before  noon,  two  bishops,  twelve 
nobles,  and  many  citizens  were  put  to  death.  Ola^  hearing  that  a  violent 
death  threatened  bishop  Matthew,  even  though  the  latter  had  most  decid- 
edly favored  Christian,  hurried  to  the  place  of  execution.  At  the  sight  of 
the  corpse  of  his  loved  patron,  he  cried  out,  '*  Oh,  what  a  tyrannical,  un- 
manly deed,  to  treat  thus  a  pious  bishop ! "  At  once  he,  with  Narrowly  et- 
his  brother,  was  seized,  and  would  have  been  executed,  had  **p~  *^**"^ 
not  £dward  Leuf,  who  was  with  them  in  Wittenberg,  exclaimed  :  ^  Spare 
the  youths!  They  are  not  Swedes,  but  Germans!  Spare  them,  for 
God's  sake  I "  Saved  thus,  they  returned  to  Strengnas,  stronger  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  hand  of  God  was  protecting  them.  Through  this 
tragedy  at  Stockholm,  which  won  Christian  the  name  of  a  cruel  tyrant, 
and  gained  archbishop  Trolle  the  deep  and  deserved  hatred  of  the  people, 
a  great  deliverance  came  to  Sweden :  she  threw  off  the  Danish  yoke  by 
the  aid  of  Gustuvus  Ericson,  that  "  noble,  handsome,  wise,  prompt  youth, 
whom  God  excited  to  save  his  country."  After  many  fearful  conflicts 
which  laid  his  country  waste,  Gustavus  Ericson,  or  Yasa,  was  proclaimed 
king  (at  the  Reichstag  in  Strengnas,  June  7, 1523),  ^  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  of  the  free  peasants  of  Sweden."  Under  him  began  a  new  and  happier 
era.  The  old  wounds  were  slowly  healed.  The  edifice  of  the  evangelic 
church  was  gladly  begun,  and  at  last  completed.  The  conflict  indeed  con- 
tinued, but  instead  of  open  war  it  took  the  form  of  political  dispute.  By 
the  genuine  wisdom  of  the  ruler  chosen  by  the  people,  this  was  given  a 
happy  solution.  Luther,  in  Grermany,  had  guarded  against  nothing  more 
than  allowing  religious  reform  to  be  urged  on  from  political  grounds.  In 
Sweden  it  was  at  first  not  possible  to  promote  religion  on  its  own  merits^ 
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nor  to  keep  it  from  coDnection  with  politics.  The  king  was  the  centre  of 
overvtliin;;.  lie  sou^^ht  the  welfare  of  both  church  and  state.  He  nnder- 
tuuk  to  iKirmonizc  both  interests.  His  decrees  and  appeals  to  the  people 
related  to  religion  as  often  as  to  politics.  Bj  these  kingly  attempts  he 
gave  otU'iise,  and  afforded  grounds  for  complaint,  first  to  the  Romanist, 
then  to  the  evangelical  leaders.     But  he  publicly  vindicated  his  oondact 

Olaf  IVtersoii*s  sermons,  during  the  Reichstag  which  chose  Gnstavas 
king,  excited  the  attention  of  both  friends  and  foes.  Gustavus  espoused 
his  cause,  and  promoted  what  Olaf  and  Lawrence,  along  with  Anderson^ 
Tho  king  farow  ^*'"^  <lesired,  a  public  recognition  of  the  Reformation.  He 
nfonn.  mado  Audersou  his  chancellor,  to  succeed  Matthew.     Hav- 

ing first  obtained  Luther*s  advice^  he  made  Olaf  preacher  in  Stockholm, 
and  Lawrence  professor  of  theology  in  Upsalu.  The  three  wrought  un- 
tiriuirly,  each  trying  to  make  his  oiHce  yield  the  largest  results  for  the 
good  of  Sweden.  Anderson  published  a  Swedish  New  Testament,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  model  furnished  by  Luther.  It  appeared  as  early  as 
ir)2(),  and  greatly  helped  reform.  Every  reader  could  now  judge  for 
himself  of  the  truth  of  Olaf 's  sermons  and  addresses.  The  book  of  Job 
and  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  were  published  by  Lawrence  and  Olaf 
after  tlie  vear  1540. 

The  leader  of  tlie  evangelic  church  needed  to  advance  very  carefully. 
A  portion  of  the  nation  held  to  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  old  worship. 
Along  witli  tliem  were  some  of  the  most  active  clergy,  who  were  also 
chiefs  of  tlie  aristocracy.  Tliese  kept  their  offices,  and  wielded  great  in- 
fluence with  both  clergy  and  laity.  Gustavus,  for  their  sakes,  retained 
many  of  the  old  ceremonies,  and  took  pains  to  prevent  all  extreme  meas- 
ures. He  oi»i>osed  the  young  preachers  who  behaved  thoughtlessly  and 
rashly.  lie  counseled  them  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decorum  and 
morality.  When  Melchior,  Ring,  and  Knipperdolling  tried  to  introduce 
their  anabai)tist  excitement  into  Sweden,  they  were  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.     Olaf,  who  had  ke})t  silence,  was  told  to  preach  against  them. 

None  the  less,  everything  was  moving  on  rapidly.  The  three  friends 
lived  in  close  relations  with  the  king  and  with  one  another.  If  they  ex- 
cited the  envy  and  hate  of  their  foes,  they  found  a  strong  protector  in 
GuNtavns.  Another  Wittenberg  student,  ]\Iichael  Langerben,  was  ap- 
pointed a  ])reacher  in  Stockholm,  an<l  aide<l  their  work.  They  evinced 
their  expectation  of  success  by  the  device  they  placed  on  their  seal, — a 
burning  lamp,  symbolizing  the  light  of  tho  gospel.  The  king  omitted 
no  opportunity,  as  he  journeyed  over  the  land,  of  wisely  and  gently  coun- 
seling his  clergy  to  moderation,  and  of  promoting  peace.  At  the  close 
of  1524  he  went  to  Upsala,  taking  Olaf  with  him.  He  appointed  a 
formal  conference  between  the  latter  and  a  representative  of  the  opposite 
party,  named  Galle.  Gustavus  himself  had  named  the  questions  to  be 
discussed.     The  orators  became  so  severe  that  Gustavus  adjourned  the 
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debate.  Tet  he  agreed  with  Olaf,  in  that  he  argued  wholly  from  Script- 
ure, while  his  opponent  relied  on  the  fathers  and  on  tradition.  The 
chief  points  were  further  discussed  in  writing  instead  of  orally.  Thus 
also  the  work  of  reform  was  advanced.  In  1525  Olaf  ventured  to  marry, 
helping  to  do  away  with  clerical  celibacy  through  his  own  example. 
The  king  attended  the  wedding,  and  defended  the  step  in  a  letter  to 
bishop  Brasch,  who  had  censured  him.  Gustavus  declared  marriage  a 
divine  ordinance  for  all  persons,  and  clerical  marriage  entirely  lawful. 
A  Reichstag  at  Westeriis,  in  the  summer  of  1527,  seemed  at  first  likely 
to  prove  unfavorable  to  reform.  The  king  thereupon  declared  that  he 
should  abdicate.  This  decidedly  changed  the  voice  of  the  assembly. 
It  resolved  to  leave  everything  to  the  king,  making  over  Reform  estab- 
to  him  all  the  church  property.  The  hostile  bishops  and  ^*^®<^- 
clergy  left  the  country.  Olaf  s  protestantizing  work  was  now  for  the 
most  part  accomplished.  A  new  archbishop  was  named  to  celebrate 
solemnly  the  king's  coronation  (January  11,  1529).  Olaf  was  herald, 
and  proclaimed  Gustavus  the  anointed  king  of  Sweden. 

Olaf  s  zeal  for  reform  was  widened.  He  contended  ably  with  his  pen 
for  his  lofty  views.  He  could  not  obtain  in  the  council  which  met  at  Oere- 
bro,  with  Lawrence  as  president,  as  much  as  he  desired.  He  had  to 
suffer  a  portion  of  the  old  papal  usages  to  continue,  yet  in  such  way 
and  with  such  limitations  as  would  promote  true  doctrine  in  the  future. 
The  king  sustained  him  so  far  as  to  commit  to  him  (1531)  the  royal  seal, 
and  to  confide  to  him  the  secrets  of  state.  He  gave  him  also  the  over- 
sight of  schools  in  Stockholm,  desiring  him  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  His  brother  Lawrence  was  made  archbishop  of  Upsala. 
Olaf  exerted  a  growing  influence  upon  the  youth  of  Sweden  and  their 
studies.  Besides  his  translations  of  portions  of  the  Bible,  he  wrote  sev- 
eral histories. 

Olaf  was  now  at  his  greatest  elevation.  He  lost  the  king's  favor  by 
his  histories,  for  he  blamed  Gustavus  for  appropriating  the  church  prop- 
erty to  his  own  use.  Falling  into  disgrace  (1538)  and  losing  his  influ- 
ence, he  committe<l  further  political  offenses,  and  brought  upon  himself 
serious  charges.  Along  with  his  friend  Anderson,  he  was  oi»r«  truia  in 
convicted  (1539)  by  a  court  convened  for  their  trial,  under  ^i*«^d»y«- 
the  presidency  of  his  brother  Lawrence,  of  knowing  of  dangerous  treason 
against  the  king,  and  of  not  disclosing  it  They  were  sentenced  to  death, 
but  pardoned  by  Gustavus.  Olaf  s  misfortune  arose  from  the  unha])py 
complication  of  politics  then  existing  in  Sweden.  Its  hardship  was 
mitigated  by  manifest  signs  of  the  favor  in  which  he  stood  with  most  of 
the  nation.  Yet  he  never  regained  his  old  cheerfulness.  He  resumed 
his  work  as  preacher.  Upon  the  7th  of  April,  1543,  he  delivered  a  touch- 
ing and  powerful  discourse  on  his  misfortune.  He  toiled  usefully  till  he 
was  fifty-five,  and  closed  his  life  the  7th  of  April,  1552,  "  after  a  Chris- 
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tian  :itmI  tMlifvini:  ]>iv|>aration,  and  an  express  confession  of  his  faith  in 
»K?>u.>  ('lni>t."  (iiisiavus  was  «:m;vc*d  at  his  death.  Olafs  bereaved 
jK-ulilr  «n'«'ti'«l  a  niai'Mu  nn'niorial  to  him  in  tlie  Nicholas  church.  Sor- 
r«>\v  <iNrr  tin?  iK'.-M'rvrd  di.<plfasiir(i  of  his  king  liad  brought  an  early  death 
tt)  OlaC.  IIuw  serious  his  fault  was  the  existing  records  do  not  allow  us 
to  dr<-i«U'. 

Srvni  ccniurics  had  passed  away  since  Ansgar,  the  Prankish  apostle 
of  till'  North,  had  with  unspoakalilo  labor  and  care  establi^lied  the  Chris- 
tian churvh  in  Swrtli-n.  Amid  no  less  hardships,  the  Swedish  Olaf  es- 
tablish»'(l  tln'  rct'urnu'd  church  in  the  place  of  the  Komislu  now  ruiucl  by 
immorality  anil  pridi",  ami  openrd  the  way  for  the  Word  of  God  into  his 
fatlurland.  J5oth  mm,  by  their  heroism  and  divine  power,  have  deserved 
that  ibiir  memories  b*:;  revived  and  dwelt  u[)on.  Olaf  began  and  carried 
on  hi>  wi>rlv  with  the  purest  and  most  zealous  purpose.  If  he  inclined 
afterwards  to  bierari-hieal  views,  and  through  want  of  foresight  and  self- 
control,  and  perhaps  through  an  overestimate  of  himself,  committed 
faults,  be  repented  for  them  mo^t  heartily.  Sweden  ever  will  count  him 
noble  and  worthy,  for  he  toiled  patriotically  for  his  country,  lie  ex- 
alted lur  lanizua'^e  bv  bis  writiuL'^,  her  ])oetrv  by  his  soui^s,  her  stores 
of  knowledixe  by  his  histories,  his  laws,  and  his  i)ursuit  of  learning; 
above  all.  as  a  Christian  of  Luther's  order,  he  lighted  her  pathway,  and 
le«l  her  aloii'r  a  road  which  <iave  her  afterwards,  under  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  her  world-wide  intlueni'c  and  renown. —  F.  R. 


I.IFK    X.     AVILLIAM    FAREL. 

A.    L>.    1  1S9-A.    I).    1565.        CLKUKAL    LKADKK, FKANCE     AND     FRENCH 

SWITZKKI.AXD. 

Lr>-  than  two  centuries  ago  (1700),  there  could  be  seen  in  the  cliurch- 
yard  ot'  Neuehatel  a  tombstone,  bearing  (engraved  upon  it  a  cross,  or  as 
some  ^av  a  sword,  or  as  we  incline  to  think  the  two  together.  Xor  could 
any  truer  or  bi'ttor  emblem  have  been  found  to  mark  the  resting-place  of 
the  man  who,  bani>he<l  from  France  for  his  reliijion,  lifted  hii;h  the  cross 
on  the  confines  of  his  old  home,  and  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  breasted 
a  thousand  toils  and  dangers  to  make  a  way  for  the  gospel.  ■  We  s])eak 
of  AVilliam  Farel,  who  is  remembered  bv  French  Switzerland  as  her 
first,  if  not  her  greatest,  gospel  teacher  and  reformer.  He  was  born  ia 
1489,  among  the  green  hills  of  Dauphiny,  in  a  little  village  between  Gap 
and  Grenoble,  which  still  bears  his  family  name.      His  lineage  was  au- 

•     The  Farels  of  old  were  noted  for  zeal  for  the  reii«jion 

oncT  adherence  to  the  church's  doctrines  and  tratii- 

us  fuJfilhuent  of  her  rules,  for  devotion  to  lier  legends 
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and  miracles,  her  saints  and  images.  The  ardent  boy  unreservedly  fol- 
lowed the  same  path,  a  trae  son  of  the  south,  as  he  was,  full  of  spirit  and 
imagination,  his  dark  eyes  shining  with  intellect  and  feeling,  his  small 
yet  sinewy  frame  bespeaking  energy  and  activity.  He  himself  tells  us, 
in  sad  retrospect,  how  devoutly  lie  went  with  his  parents  to  a  certain 
wonder-working  cross  near  his  home,  and  how  his  eyes  were  not  opened 
even  by  all  the  equivocal  occurrences  which  there  confronted  him.  His 
thoughtfulness,  love  of  knowledge,  and  deep  though  misguided  religious 
zeal  impelled  him  to  a  life  of  study.  He  overcame  his  father's  objec- 
tions by  his  perseverance,  and  since  his  province  afforded  no  opportunity 
for  thorough  training,  he  betook  himself  (about  1510)  to  the  famous 
University  of  Paris.  There  he  was  to  enter  a  new  existence,  unsought 
by  him  and  unexpected. 

One  of  the  great  scholars  of  Paris  was  James  Lefevre,  of  Etaples,  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  (also  known  by  his  Latin  name  of  studies  under 
Faber  Stapulensis).  A  friend  of  the  existing  religion,  its  ^»*>«'- 
hierarchy,  institutions,  and  customs,  he  yet  could  not  bar  his  mind  against 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  everywhere  rising.  He  wished  to  vivify  scholastic  the- 
ology by  giving  it  scientific  clearness,  as  well  as  by  a  return  to  the  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Bible.  The  former  tendency,  not  the  latter,  first  drew 
Farel  to  his  side.  They  were  one  in  their  simple  fervor  of  piety  and 
depth  of  devotion,  as  they  showed  in  their  prayers  and  masses,  keeping 
of  holy  days,  and  adorning  of  churches  and  altars.  But  when  there  kin- 
dled at  times  in  the  twilight  of  Lefevre's  mind  the  flash  of  a  higher  con- 
sciousness, the  bosom  of  bis  friend  and  pupil  was  illumined  also.  Farel 
never  forgot  Lefevre's  saying  to  him  once,  "  William,  God  designs  a  new 
thing  in  the  world,  and  thou  shalt  be  fitness  of  it."  He  was  seized  with 
doubts,  nor  could  he,  much  as  he  sought  to  cling  to  the  revered  authority 
of  the  church,  attain  any  satisfaction  of  mind.  He  sought  help  in  the 
Scriptures ;  but  their  entire  contents  seemed  to  him  in  such  plain  con- 
tradiction to  the  state  of  religion  about  him  that  he  could  quiet  himself, 
and  that  not  entirely,  only  by  the  thought  that  for  want  of  thorough 
training  he  had  not  rightly  understood  them.  "I  was,"  he  writes  of 
that  time  in  his  life,  '^  the  most  unhappy  of  men.  I  shut  my  eyes,  that  I 
might  not  see."  Not  until  he  was  turned  from  old  legends  to  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  and  saw  there  the  foundation  truth,  justification  by  grace  through 
faith,  and  began  defending  it  with  increasing  devotion,  did  he  clearly  per- 
ceive the  doctrine,  "  Nothing  from  works ;  everything  from  grace."  Per- 
ceiving, he  was  convinced.  One  error  after  another  vanished.  The 
saints  yielded  to  Christ  only ;  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  became  a 
device  of  the  devil ;  human  teachings  in  religion  yielded  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  God's  Word.  Farel  plunged  into  the  Scriptures  with  zeal 
and  thirst  for  truth  ;  studied  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew ;  found  the  pre- 
vailing worship  more  and  more  absurd  and  idolatrous.     All  this  began 
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us  early  as  1512,  and  hence  many  a  year  before  the  Yoioe  of  Luther  wai 

heard  through  Euroi>c. 

Connnutiou  in  roligiou  grew  in  Paris.  There  gathered  a  band  of 
men,  more  or  less  inipresse<l  by  the  gospel.  Licfevre  was  the  soul  of  the 
nioveniont.  IWsides  Farel,  wlio  was  a  master  in  the  Lemoine  College, 
and  othiT  young  men,  there  adhered  to  it  also  AVilliam  Bri^onnet,  couDl 
of  ^lonthrun  and  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  had  been  on  an  embassy  to 
Ivoiue.  Tiieir  cause  found  patrons  and  friends  at  court,  also,  especially 
in  Margaret  of  Valois,  a  princess  of  great  mind  and  heart,  and  through 
her  even  in  king  Francis  himself.  But  the  latter  was  soon  led  by  his 
mother  and  his  clianeellor,  Duprat,  into  the  well-known  '^  concordat," 
forming  a  close  alliance  witli  the  papacy.  This  new  policy  sought  at  once 
to  control  the  university,  whose  president,  Nathaniel  Beda,  was  the  sworn 
foe  of  all  innovations.  The  king,  indeed,  interposed  a  decided  '•no" 
to  judicial  persecutions,  yet  the  air  became  so  close  in  Paris,  and  the 
Fnni  um-i'd  to  ^ouditiou  of  alfairs  so  trying,  that  the  brethren  were  glad  to 
quit  ruiu.  accept  a  retreat  which   was  oilered  them  by  Bri^onnet  at 

Meaux.  In  his  diocesti  a  series  of  reforms  was  undertaken.  Stsveral 
unworthy  secularized  jiastors  were  removed,  and  a  theological  seminary 
opened,  in  which  Farel  found  scope  for  his  zeal  and  abilities.  Little  by 
little,  Lefi'vre  brought  out  his  noble  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
French  language.  Instructive  and  edifying  tracts  were  printed.  The 
people  thronged  to  hear  gospel  preaching,  often  from  the  lips  of  the 
bishop.  Societies  wiTO  formed  for  reailing  and  studying  the  Word  of 
Ciod.  Meanwhile  there  was  opposition  by  the  secular  priests  and  monks, 
whose  iiiterests  were  threateiieil.  Threats  were  made  of  a  crusade  agsdnst 
tlie  too  hasty  an<l  saniruine  fritMids  of  reform.  The  king  was  to  be  pro- 
scribed if  he  tolerated  them.  Bri^onnet  was  denounced  in  parliament,  bat 
was  e(jual  to  defen<]ing  his  own  person.  Yet  he  took  the  first  long 
step  backwards  when  he  withdrew  permission  to  preach  from  his  breth- 
ren {\ii'2o).  Though  Lefevre  received  an  acquittal  from  a  royal  com- 
mission, the  circle  had  lost  its  support,  and  was  broken  up.  Farel,  after 
a  short  stay  in  Paris,  went  to  his  home,  where  he  continued  preaching, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  four  of  his  brothers  to  the  side  of  gospel 
truth.  Brought  u])  before  the  court  in  Gap,  mistreated  and  expelled 
from  the  city,  he  went  as  a  missionary  al)Out  the  country.  Seeing  little 
result  from  his  work,  and  wishing  to  study  tlie  Beformation  in  the  lands  of 
its  origin,  influenced  also  by  the  invitations  of  friends  who  had  left  France, 
Yiivvl  started  for  Basel.  Making  his  journey  secretly,  he  reached  that 
city  with  dilliculty  (lo24). 

lie  was  nia<le  welcome  by  Cb>olampadius,  who  received  him  as  a  guest 
and  a  near  friend.  On  the  other  hand,  Farel  and  Erasmus,  from  their 
unlikencss,  repelled  each  the  other,  and  became  opponents.  That  Farel 
had  faults  was  seen  by  U'^colampadius,  who  strove  especially  to  moderate 
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his  fiery  impetuosity.  Hating  to  be  idle,  Farel  sought  leave  to  defend 
thirteen  propositions  of  his,  publicly,  which  was  denied  him  by  the  univer- 
sity, but  granted  by  the  council.  When  he  found  no  opponent,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  help  of  CEcolampadius,  to  publish  his  propositions  and 
expound  them.  On  returning  to  Basel  from  a  journey  to  East  Switzer- 
land, where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Zwingle,  he  found  the  senti- 
ment of  the  council  changed,  and  was  obliged,  at  its  command,  to  leave 
the  city.  CEcolampadius  could  do  nothing  for  him  save  express  his  in- 
dignation at  the  order,  and  commend  him  to  Capito  and  Luther.  Farel 
reached  Strassburg,  and  formed  intimate  relations  with  her  preachers. 
He  did  not  go  on  to  Wittenberg,  for  a  field  near  by  laid  claim  to  his 
energies. 

An  evangelical  preacher  was  wanted  by  Mumpelgart,  the  residence  of 
Ulrich,  the  exiled  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  The  latter  giving  his  consent, 
Farel,  after  reflection,  was  led  by  CEcolampadius  to  go  thither  (summer, 
1524).  The  place  was  well  situated  for  work  in  France  through  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  through  colporteurs  carrying  Bibles  and  evangelical 
books  into  Burgundy,  Southern  France,  and  Lorraine.  FarePs  preach- 
ing was  as  welcome  with  the  people  as  it  was  unpopular  with  the  nobility 
and  clergy.  He  obliged  a  monk  of  Besan9on  who  attacked  him  to  re- 
tract assertions  which  he  could  not  prove.  FareFs  ardor  increased  with 
success,  though  he  was  warned  from  Basel  to  be  moderate.  Once,  as  he 
was  crossing  a  little  bridge,  he  met,  it  is  said,  a  procession  in  honor  of  St. 
Anthony.  With  a  burst  of  rash  zeal,  he  snatched  the  image  from  the 
priest  and  threw  it  into  the  stream.  "  You  wretched  idolaters,"  he  said, 
"  will  you  never  leave  off  your  idolatry ! "  He  happily  escaped  a  mob, 
but  very  naturally  was  obliged  to  bring  his  stay  in  Mumpelgart  to  a 
close.  He  went  by  way  of  Basel  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  met,  along  with 
other  exiles,  his  old  instructor,  Lefevre. 

He  found  a  new  door  open  to  him,  when  Berne,  after  the  discussion  at 
Baden,  inclined  more  fully  to  the  Reformation.  By  means  of  his  friends 
in  Basel,  Farel  was  sent  (fall,  1526)  to  the  French-speaking  district  of 
Aigle,  in  a  mountain  nook  between  Vaud  and  Yalais.  He  went  first  as 
a  school-teacher,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Ursinus,  with-  f^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
out  salary ;  afterwards  he  was  formally  appointed  preacher  ^®'^ 
and  teacher  together.  He  had  a  hard  position.  The  ignorant  people, 
led  by  their  priests  and  monks,  opposed  him.  The  Bernese  governor  and 
his  magistrates  at  first  put  obstacles  in  his  way.  Undismayed,  he  per- 
severed, protected  as  he  was  by  Berne.  He  had  a  case  in  court  with  a 
monk,  who  called  him  from  the  pulpit  a  seducer  and  a  devil.  When 
his  opponent  was  beaten  and  asked  pardon,  Farel  generously  and  heartily 
offered  him  his  hand.  He  tried  by  letters,  with  poor  success,  to  win  con- 
verts in  the  neighboring  district  of  Lausanne.  He  took  part  in  the  col- 
loquy at  Berne  (1528).     Reformation  carried  the  day;  but  to  establish 
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it  cost  hanler  work  in  Aigle,  prolwibly,  than  anywhere  else.  Fard,  hav- 
iii<r  liberty  to  [»rcach,  went  every wliere,  in  the  face  of  threatening  and 
pt^ril.  lie,  along  with  Ueriic  and  the  g08])el,  was  thoroughly  calumni- 
ated. In  Olloti  he  mot  violence  from  a  mob  of  men  and  women.  At 
last,  a  new  governor  ami  a  deputy  coming  from  Berne,  and  exercising 
Btrictor  justice,  peace  and  quiet  provaileil.  Farel  found  helpers,  and  gave 
them  employment. 

IIii%  fearless  spirit  was  made  useful  elsewhere,  in  Morat,  which  belonged 
to  llerne  and  Frtfiburg.  Koeeiving  the  Reformation,  the  district  became 
Farel's  headquarters.  He  went  to  Lausanne,  by  leave  of  Bcnie,  but  with- 
out success.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  bishop  of  Basel  nor  the 
abbot  of  l>ellelay  could  i>revent  Neuveville,  on  Lake  Bienne,  becoming 
refornuMl  untler  Farel's  labors.  In  the  Miinster  valley  he  preached  with 
sueli  iH)\ver  that  the  people  cleanseil  their  churches  of  pictures  and  altars, 
while  their  priests  lied  away.  The  most  prominent  place  entere<l  by  Fa- 
ril  was  Ntueliatel.  Belonging  to  the  duchess  of  Longueville-Hochlierg, 
it  was  in  alliance  with  l>erne.  Local  influences,  the  corruption  of  the 
clerjry,  greater  than  in  almost  any  other  place,  and  church  abuses  had  pre- 
part'd  a  way  for  the  Reformation.  FareFs  first  sermon  was  from  a  stone 
at  Sfrrieres.  Aske<l  into  the  city  by  the  people,  he  preached  on  its  streets 
and  sipiares.  lie  toiled  through  the  summer  (1530)  amid  difficulties.  He 
was  given  the  liosjiital  chai^el.  Finally,  on  the  23d  of  October,  he  vent- 
ured tilt!  declaration,  as  it  seems,  in  accordance  with  a  resolve  of  the  mag- 
istracy already  formed,  that  it  became  the  gospel  no  less  than  the  mass 
to  be  heard  in  the  cathedral.  The  entire  multitude  arose  to  take  Farel 
thither.  Attempted  opj^osition  only  excited  their  ardor.  An  entrance 
to  the  pulpit  was  ('iHrctiMl.  Farel's  powerful  eloquence  aroused  a  tempest 
against  images  and  other  marks  of  ^uperstition  that  lasted  all  the  next 
day.  Tli«.'  governor,  count  de  Rive,  thinking  that  the  great  majority 
held  to  the  old  faith,  and  onlv  the  noisv  mob  took  the  other  side,  wished 
a  vote  taken  immediatily,  but  had  to  await  the  commissioners  from 
Berne.  When  thes(^  arrive<l.  and  the  charges  of  violence  and  riot  had 
lufen  met  by  countercharges  and  assurances  of  adherence  to  their  duchess, 
save  in  matters  of  faith,  a  vote  was  taken  (November  4th),  and  a  major- 
ity, small  in«leed.  decided  for  the  purer  religion.  All  attempts  to  over- 
throw the  decision  by  force  or  craft  were  thwarte*!  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Bernese.  The  duchess's  rights  were  taken  care  of,  but  so  were  the  relig- 
iuus  liberties  of  the  citizens,  and  of  any  who  might  follow  their  example. 

To  carry  reform  in  the  country  parishes  was  Farel's  next  desire,  which 
he  pursued  fearlessly  and  untiringly.  One  evening,  at  Valangin,  after  he 
had  preached,  and  his  comrades  in  unwise  zeal  had  snatched  the  host  oat 
of  the  priest's  hand,  they  were  fallen  upon  by  a  mob,  l)eaten,  and  dragged 
to  the  casth*.  They  were  urged  to  adore  an  image  of  Mary,  but  in  vain. 
They  endured  repeated  violence  from  the  priests,  and  were  thrown  bleed* 
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ing  into  prbon,  from  which  they  were  delivered  by  friends  from  Neu- 
chatel.  The  demand  of  Berne  for  satisfaction  was  refused,  the  whole 
affair  winning  the  approval  of  the  duchess.  Farel  met  like  difficulties 
elsewhere,  even  in  the  territory  of  Berne.  At  Orbe  and  Grandson  the 
attempt  was  made,  even  in  the  face  of  the  Berne  councilors,  to  render 
FareFs  preaching  of  no  avail,  by  noise  and  outcries,  without  violence. 
But  Farel  went  right  on,  preaching  twice  a  day  for  six  days,  and  not  in 
vain.  He  won  some  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  belief,  and  especially  the 
modest  youth  Peter  Viret,  who  became  a  servant  of  the  truth  and  a  warm 
friend  of  Farel.  So  wholly  did  Farel  pursue  his  reforming  work  that  he 
had  no  time  for  his  private  affairs  or  his  correspondence.  Yet  he  took 
leisure  to  write  a  circular  letter  to  his  brethren  everywhere,  exhorting 
them  to  endurance  and  hope  in  their  battle  for  Grod  against  a  soul-destroy- 
ing antichrist. 

Farel  entered  Geneva  first  in  October,  1532,  when  on  a  journey  to  the 
Waldensians  of  Piedmont,  at  their  request,  to  help  them  Fareiiirat  enters 
perfect  their  church  government.  His  fame  preceded  him.  Q***®^- 
He  was  visited,  at  his  hotel  in  Geneva,  by  many  of  the  citizens.  The 
council,  under  the  influence  of  his  opponents  and  their  Freiburg  allies, 
would  have  banished  him  and  his  companion,  Antony  Saunier.  But 
when  they  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  safe-conduct  of  Berne,  they 
were  let  alone.  They  were  invited  to  meet  the  chapter  on  the  pretense 
of  a  conference.  Two  syndics  went  with  them  as  protectors.  The  pre- 
caution proved  needful.  They  found  themselves  accused  as  vagrants  and 
seducers,  and  covered  with  abuse  by  the  clergy,  not  a  few  of  whom 
carried  weapons.  Farel  calmly  stated  his  aim  and  calling,  the  preaching 
of  God's  Word  to  any  who  would  hear.  Not  he,  but  they,  it  was  who 
troubled  Israel.  During  their  secret  deliberations  a  shot  was  fired  at 
Farel,  but  without  hurting  him.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city  within 
three  hours.  He  was  spared,  it  was  said,  out  of  mercy  and  consideration 
for  the  Bernese.  When  Farel  remonstrated  against  being  sentenced  un- 
heard, he  was  overwhelmed  with  outcries  arid  calumnies :  "  What  need 
we  any  further  witness ;  he  is  worthy  of  death ! "  was  the  cry.  "  It  is  bet- 
ter that  the  heretic  die  than  that  he  ruin  the  people."  Farel  answered, 
<*  Speak  with  God,  and  not  with  Caiaphas."  In  vain  !  He  was  attacked, 
trodden  down,  and  struck  in  the  face.  Daggers  were  drawn,  and  only  the 
intervention  of  a  syndic  saved  him.  The  next  morning,  early,  he  was 
taken  by  friends  over  the  lake.  His  countryman,  Antony  Froment, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  France,  was  sent  by  him  to  Greneva,  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Romanism  still  prevailed  in  Geneva.  To  meet  preaching  by  preaching 
she  set  up  a  Dominican  monk,  Guy  Furbity,  to  declaim  in  the  cathedral 
against  the  "  Germans  and  other  heretics."  The  Bernese  took  this  as  an 
insult  to  themselves.     They  sent  a  commiss'oner,  under  whose  protection 
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Fart'l  :iii<l  Viret  also  cnme  to  Geneva.  On  account  of  the  threats  of  the 
popisli  party,  the  couiieil  took  half-way  measures.  Then  other  agents 
of  BcniL*  thR'ateiiod  a  dissolutiou  of  their  alliance  with  Geneva,  and  in 
facii  of  opi)osiiig  threats  by  Freiburg,  the  Bernese  influence  and  their 
rjirri.K  the  day  <l^'^'i<le<l  **  ^'^'**  or  No"  (''  Entwcfler-Odcr  ")  carried  the  day. 
iu  G»mva.  After  many  evasions  and  appeals  to  church  courts  and  to 

the  Sorbonne  school,  of  which  he  was  a  doctor,  Furbity  was"  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  conference.  It  was  held  in  the  council  chamber  (January 
2i>  to  February  11,  1534),  and  ojiened  by  Farel  in  a  conciliatory  tone- 
He  said,  ''Tlie  most  Iwautiful  victory  is  to  uphold  the  truth;  I  would  lay 
down  my  life  with  joy  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  it  by  all."  Furbity 
failed  in  proving  from  Scripture  the  obligation  of  fast  days.  He  refused  a 
public  reaintation,  and  was  imprisoned.  A  second  Romanist  preacher, 
of  more  moderation,  took  his  place.  The  Bernese  demanded  that  their 
people  should  also  be  allowed  to  preach.  The  council  continued  unde- 
cided. The  people  le<l  Farel  into  the  church  of  the  friars.  The  bells 
rang,  inviting  the  people  for  the  first  time  to  reformed  preaching  (March 
1st).  Kefonn  made  rapid  advances.  Freiburg  broke  her  league  with 
this  city.  The  Lord's  Supi>er  was  held  acconling  to  Christ's  institution 
(Whit-untide).  The  priests  forsook  their  altars.  The  frustrated  plots 
to  overthrow  the  city,  the  attemi>t  to  i>oison  the  preachers,  the  excom- 
nuniii-ation  of  Geneva  by  a  bishop  and  by  the  pope,  only  excited  indig- 
nation at  the  authors  of  these  measures.  One  church  after  another  was 
won  by  the  gospel.  A  new  conference  in  the  friars*  cloister,  in  which 
John  Bernard,  the  chief  of  the  order,  who  had  been  converted  by  Farel 
justified  his  change  of  life,  promoted  reform  greatly.  Geneva  could  not 
but  deci«le.  The  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  was  addressed  by  Farel, 
so  i)ersuasively  and  eloquently  (July  12th)  that  after  the  question  had 
been  once  more  asked  of  the  priests  whether  they  could  present  any- 
thing further  for  their  side,  the  assembly  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation (August  27th).  The  new  order  was  ushered  in  with  due  for- 
malities. 

Farel's  work  was  not  hurt  by  the  attacks  from  abroad  of  his  opponents, 
win)  had  i\in\  away,  and  of  their  allies.  The  city  solemnly  pledged  itself 
to  peace  and  to  the  gospel.  Farel  sought  to  reform  not  faith  only,  bat 
al.>o  life,  to  elevate  morals  and  promote  Christian  training  and  educa- 
tion, lie  toiled  untiringly.  lie  had  to  be  everywhere,  —  in  Greuevay 
in  the  country,  in  Vaud,  which  had  been  recently  conquered  by  Berne. 
He  needed  good  stout  helpers.  He  was  sent  by  God  a  man,  the  very 
one  he  sought.  One  day  (1536)  came  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven, 
not  unknown  to  the  world  even  then,  an  exile,  passing  through  Geneva, 
his  nani(^  John  Calvin.  He  purposed  spending  but  one  night  in  the 
city,  going  on  to  Basel  and  Strassburg  the  next  morning.  Farel,  hear- 
ing of  his  presence,  hastencc^  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  remain  to  serve 
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Christ  and  his  church.     Calvin  replied  with  a  refusal,  showiug  a  prefer- 
ance  for  a  literary  life. 

"  With  holy  iodignation  baming,  Elijah-like,  see  Farel  turning  1 
*  The  call  of  God  thou  hearest  rising !    Alas,  if  thou  art  Him  despising !  * " 

Farel  said,  ^^  Cursed  be  thy  studies,  if  thou  shuunest  for  their  sake  the 
work  of  God." 

"  At  FarePs  word  see  Calvin  quailing,  as  though  God's  hand  were  him  assailing ! 
He  takes  the  work,  though  hard  its  guerdon  ;  at  God's  command  he  bears  the  burden.'* 

Of  Farel's  fruitful  life,  no  moment  was  more  fruitful  than  this,  none  more 
important  to  mankind. 

In  close  alliance  with  Calvin,  Farel  toiled  to  make  Greneva  a  city  of 
God  and  fortress  of  the  gospel.  He  was  nowise  troubled  that  the  rising 
star  of  Calvin  dimmed  his  own.  His  heart  was  void  of  envy.  He  la- 
i)ored,  preparing  a  confession  of  faith  for  Greneva,  holding  a  discussion  with 
anabaptists,  taking  part  in  a  conference  at  Lausanne,  which  decided  the 
future  of  Vaud.  He,  like  Calvin,  suffered  banishment,  when,  for  a  mo- 
ment, libertinism  rose  against  the  yoke  of  Christ.  He  went  to  Basel  and 
Strassburg,  the  old  hiding-places  of  such  as  wandered  homeless  for  sake 
of  their  convictions. 

But  Farel  was  not  forgotten  in  Neuch§ltel.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  council,  clergy,  and  citizens,  he  was  recalled.  Reluc-  i^^\^  \^^  ^ 
tantly  he  submitted  to  a  yoke  whose  weight  he  had  tried.  Neuchfttei. 
But  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  after  his  words  to  Calvin,  which  were  now 
repeated  to  himself.  He  returned  to  Neuch&tel  (1538),  which  he  made 
his  chief  place  of  labor  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Almost  the  whole  district 
had  received  the  gospel,  and  reformed,  at  least  in  part,  the  church  govern- 
ment. Much  was  left  Farel  to  do  in  clearing  away,  arranging,  and  com- 
pleting. He  was  anxious  for  strict  discipline,  and  had  urged  Berne  to 
order  it.  He  met  the  same  opposition  as  in  Geneva,  proceeding  espe- 
cially from  the  higher  classes.  A  prominent  lady  who  had  separated 
from  her  husband,  without  cause,  met  admonition  and  public  rebuke  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  When  the  zealous  Farel  lamented  from  the  pulpit 
the  tolerance  of  such  scandals  and  the  throwing  off  of  restraint,  his  foes 
at  once  seized  their  opportunity,  and  in  a  public  meeting  deprived  him  of 
his  office.  Their  action  was  to  take  effect  in  two  months.  Farel  was 
resolved  "  not  to  yield  to  Satan  ;  God  had  given  him  the  charge,  and 
would  require  it  at  his  hands."  Mediation  was  used.  Calvin,  Viret,  and 
other  friends  hastened  to  him.  Agents  were  sent  from  Berne,  who,  dis- 
liking Farel  for  personal  or  political  reasons,  took  sides  against  him. 
Neuchatel  classis  asked  foreign  churches  to  intercede.  Farel  went  on 
during  a  time  of  pestilence  doing  his  work  calmly,  believingly,  and  more 
faithfully,  if  possible,  than  ever.  Meanwhile,  Basel,  Strassburg,  Con- 
stanz,  and  Zurich  urged  Neuchatel  and  Berne  to  uphold  him.    The  Bern- 
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cse  yielded  when  they  had  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  Farel  to  give  up. 
By  the  time  tlie  two  months  had  passed,  a  great  majority  reversed  the 
vote  to  deprive  Furel  of  his  ofTiee,  which  he  held  with  honor  till  his 
death. 

Farel  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  Neuchiltel,  but  wherever  there 
was  need  of  a  defender  or  confessor  of  God's  Word,  there  he  was  to  be 
found  enpi^e<l.  To  Geneva,  especially,  where  he  would  rather  be  last 
than  l>e  first  elsewhere,  he  gave  attention  and  labor.  By  his  powerful 
mediation  Culvin  was  brour;ht  back  to  her;  at  each  critical  moment  he 
hastened  to  the  front,  on  the  side  of  the  church  and  of  his  friend.  He 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Waldcnsians  and  of  his 
persecuted  brethren  in  France.  He  urged  not  only  the  Swiss  rulers  but 
the  princes  of  (jlermany  to  give  them  succor.  He  went  twice  with  Beza 
(in  ir>r>7)  to  Germany,  on  their  account  He  sought  also  for  a  union  with 
the  Lutherans,  and  thus  brought  on  himself  (who  was  the  author  of  the 
agreement  between  Calvin  and  Bullinger)  small  thanks  from  the  Swiss 
for  what  they  chose  to  call  his  too  compliant  spirit. 

In  old  age,  amid  ailments,  Farel  was  prompt  to  occupy  new  ground 
Fruitful  in  old  •'^"^^  ^^  rccovcr  what  had  been  lost  He  began  a  prom- 
■*f®-  isiiig  work  (1557)  in   Pruntrut,  the  home  of  the  prince- 

abbot  of  I»asel,  but  was  resisted  by  the  clergy.  He  accepted  promptly 
(15G1)  an  invitation  to  his  old  home.  He  acquired  new  life  when  al- 
lowed to  i)reacli  the  word  of  God  in  Gap  and  Grenoble,  hardly  any  op- 
posing. He  returned  in  hopeful  mood,  having  left  two  young  colleagues 
to  continue  the  work.  He  took  one  more  journey  (1565),  going  to  Metz. 
He  had  once  before  (1512)  found  the  rulers  there  lukewarm  and  fearful. 
The  peo[)l(^  had  been  cold,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  assertion  that  no 
city  had  ever  been  left  of  God  that  cared  for  the  religious  good  of  its 
people.  When  the  Lord's  Supper  had  been  administered  by  him,  on  an 
estate  of  tlie  count  Fiirstenberg,  to  great  throngs,  they  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  troops  of  Lorraine ;  he  and  others  received  wounds,  and 
with  dilFiculty  made  their  escape  to  Strassburg.  But  now  the  prospect 
was  favorable.  There  was  an  evangelical  church  in  Metz.  The  nobles 
generally  adhered  to  it,  and  had  Protestant  princes  and  states  to  support 
th(?iu.  Farel  visited  Metz,  accompanied  by  a  councilor  of  Neuch&teh 
He  met  a  hearty  welcomi^  and  preached  that  day  with  his  old  power. 
It  was  tlie  last  flame  of  his  mighty  spirit.  He  returned  to  Neuch&tel 
sick.  Nursed  by  his  wife  (the  daughter  of  a  widowed  refugee  from 
France,  and  married  by  him  not  many  years  before  this),  he  lived  several 
weeks.  He  gave  exhortations  to  his  visitors,  especially  his  brother  pas- 
tors. He  joyfully  confessed  the  faith  which  he  had  taught  and  defended. 
The  13th  of  September,  1565,  he  gently  took  his  departure,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  fifteen  months  after  the  death  of  Calvin. 

Farel  has  not  been  rightly  and  fairly  judged  by  aU.    He  was  no  meek 
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(Ecolampadius,  no  mild  MelancthoD,  but  rather  like  Luther,  a  bold, 
knightly  spirit.  As  such  be  was  used  by  God  for  storming  strongholds 
and  doing  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  His  much-blamed  vehemence  was  on 
behalf  of  a  holy  cause,  and  not  against  individuals.  '*  No  man,*'  his  bi- 
ographer says,  ^'  had  so  deeply  and  painfully  wounded  him  as  the  unprin- 
cipled, false  Peter  Caroli ;  for  none  did  he  care  more  tenderly,  work 
more  faithfully,  or  hope  more  anxiously,  until  no  ground  of  hope  was 
lefu"  The  zeal  of  Farel  could  not  be  made  tame  and  commonplace. 
The  gospel  was  to  him  a  passion.  Let  him  who  can  say  that  he  has  at- 
tained, beyond  Farel,  its  perfect  standard,  or  that  he  has  approximated 
it,  and  him  alone,  dare  cast  a  stone  at  Farel's  transgressions !  —  F.  T. 


LIFE   XL    JOHN  CALVIN. 

A.   D.    1509-A.    D.    1564.      CLERICAL     LEADER,  —  FRANCE    AND    FRENCH 

SWITZERLAND. 

Who  does  not  know  Luther's  remarkable  history  ?  Or  who  has  not 
gone  to  Wittenberg  to  see  his  statue  of  bronze  there,  his  church,  his  cell, 
and  Melancthon*s  house  and  garden  ?  Who  has  not  made  a  pilgrimage 
up  the  rocky  ascent  of  the  Wartburg,  where,  after  his  mighty  testimony 
for  the  truth  at  Worms,  Luther  found  quiet  repose  ?  The  story  of  Calvin, 
the  reformer  of  southern  lands,  is  less  familiar.  To  make  his  acquaint- 
ance we  must  turn  to  Switzerland  —  to  Geneva.  There  is  no  resrion  on 
earth,  a  renowned  traveler  has  said,  that  compares  with  the  shores  of 
Lake  Leman.  It  lies  a  bright  mirror  of  more  than  fifty  miles  of  glassy 
surface,  smiling  vineyards  looking  into  it,  and  rising  behind  them  the 
crags  embowered  in  foliage,  the  lofty  glacier-clad  pinnacles  of  the  Alps 
of  Savoy,  and  the  majestic  Mont  Blanc  Upon  this  lake,  at  its  southern- 
most extremity,  is  Geneva. 

In  this  city,  dating  from  mediajval  days,  stands  an  ancient  Gothic  tem- 
ple. Its  foundation  has  been  traced  all  the  way  back  to  king  Clovis. 
It  bears  the  name,  even  as  does  the  great  temple  in  Rome,  of  the  apostle 
Peter.  The  watchword  of  the  city  itself,  chosen  long  before  the  Refor- 
mation, and  when  Geneva  was  under  subjection  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
sounds  like  a  prophecy  of  her  coming  destiny, —  "After  Darkness  Light," 
"Post  Tenebras  Lux."  The  name  of  one  narrow  street  of  this  city 
is  now,  as  of  old.  Rue  des  Chanoines,  and  this  was  Calvin's  residence. 
Let  us  return  to  an  eventful  day  in  the  life  of  him  who  dwelt  here. 

One  day  the  great  city  bell  on  St.  Peter's,  called  "  La  Clemence,"  was 
set  ringing  in  the  early  morning,  to  announce  a  great  feast-  c^i^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
dsLj.     We  behold  a  man  of  middle  stature  hastening  along  'J-«ight. 
with  rapid  strides,  a  black  cap  upon  his  head,  with  face  long  rather  than 
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CSC  yicMerl  when  they  had  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  Farel  to  give  np. 
By  the  time  tlie  two  months  hud  passed,  a  great  majority  reversed  the 
vote  to  deprive  Farel  of  his  office,  which  he  held  with  honor  till  his 
death. 

Farel  hy  no  means  confine<l  himself  to  Xeuchatel,  but  wherever  there 
wasi  need  of  a  defender  or  confessor  of  God's  Wonl,  there  he  was  to  be 
found  en<:a«;ed.  To  Geneva,  especially,  where  ho  would  rather  be  last 
than  l>e  fust  elsewhere,  he  gave  attention  and  labor.  By  his  powerful 
mediation  Calvin  was  brought  back  to  her;  at  each  critical  moment  he 
hastened  to  the  front,  on  the  side  of  the  church  and  of  his  friend.  He 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Waldensians  and  of  his 
perj^ecuted  brethren  in  France.  lie  urged  not  only  the  Swiss  rulers  but 
the  princes  of  Germany  to  give  them  suixor.  He  went  twice  with  Beia 
(in  l''y'u)  to  Germany,  on  their  account  He  sought  also  for  a  union  with 
the  Lutherans,  and  thus  brought  on  himself  (who  was  the  author  of  the 
agreement  between  Calvin  and  Bullinger)  small  thanks  from  the  Swiss 
for  what  they  chose  to  call  his  too  compliant  spirit. 

In  old  age,  amid  ailments,  Farel  was  prompt  to  occupy  new  ground 
Fruitful  in  oM  ^^^^^  ^^  rccover  what  had  been  lost  He  began  a  prom- 
^^-  ising  work  (looT)  in   Pruntrut,  the  home  of  the  prinoe- 

abbot  of  Basel,  but  was  resisted  by  the  clergy.  He  accepted  promptly 
(1501)  an  invitation  to  his  old  home.  He  acquired  new  life  when  al- 
lowed to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  Gap  and  Grenoble,  hardly  any  op- 
posing. He  returned  in  hopeful  mood,  having  left  two  young  colleagues 
to  continue  the  work.  He  took  one  more  journey  (1565),  going  to  MetE. 
He  had  once  before  (1542)  found  the  rulers  there  lukewarm  and  fearful. 
The  people  had  been  cold,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  assertion  that  no 
city  had  ever  been  left  of  God  that  cared  for  the  religious  good  of  its 
people.  AVlien  the  Lord's  Supper  had  been  administered  by  him,  on  an 
estate  of  the  count  Fiirsteuberg,  to  great  throngs,  they  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  troops  of  Lorraine ;  he  and  others  received  wounds,  and 
with  ditficulty  made  their  escape  to  Strassburg.  But  now  the  prospect 
was  favorable.  There  was  an  evangelical  church  in  Metz.  The  nobles 
generally  adhered  to  it,  and  had  Protestant  princes  and  states  to  support 
them.  Farel  visited  Metz,  accompanied  by  a  councilor  of  Neuch&teL 
He  met  a  hearty  welcome,  and  preached  that  day  with  his  old  power. 
It  was  the  last  flame  of  his  mighty  spirit.  He  returned  to  Neuchatel 
sick.  Nursed  by  his  wife  (the  daughter  of  a  widowed  refugee  from 
France,  and  married  by  him  not  many  years  before  this),  he  lived  several 
weeks.  He  gave  exhortations  to  his  visitors,  especially  his  brother  pas- 
tors, lie  joyfully  confessed  the  faith  which  he  had  taught  and  defended. 
The  13th  of  September,  15G5,  he  gently  took  his  departure,  at  the  age  of 
sev<ntv-six,  fifteen  months  after  the  death  of  Calvin. 

Farel  has  not  been  rightly  and  fairly  judged  by  aU.     He  was  no 
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CEcolampadius,  no  mild  Melancthoo,  but  rather  like  Luther,  a  bold, 
kuightly  spirit.  As  such  he  was  used  bj  Grod  for  storming  strongholds 
and  doing  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  His  much-blamed  vehemence  was  on 
behalf  of  a  holy  cause,  and  not  against  individuals.  '*  No  man,"  his  bi- 
ographer says, ''  had  so  deeply  and  painfully  wounded  him  as  the  unprin- 
dpled,  false  Peter  Caroli;  for  none  did  he  care  more  tenderly,  work 
more  faithfully,  or  hope  more  anxiously,  until  no  ground  of  hope  was 
left."  The  zeal  of  Farel  could  not  be  made  tame  and  commonplace. 
The  gospel  was  to  him  a  passion.  Let  him  who  can  say  that  he  has  at- 
tained, beyond  Farel,  its  perfect  standard,  or  that  he  has  approximated 
it,  and  him  alone,  dare  cast  a  stone  at  Farel's  transgressions  I  —  F.  T. 


LIFE  XI.    JOHN  CALVIN. 

A.  D.  1509-A.  D.  1564.   CLERICAL  LEADER,  —  FRANCE  AND  FRENCH 

SWITZERLAND. 

Who  does  not  know  Luther*s  remarkable  history  ?  Or  who  has  not 
gone  to  Wittenberg  to  see  his  statue  of  bronze  there,  his  church,  his  cell, 
and  Melancthon's  house  and  garden  ?  Who  has  not  made  a  pilgrimage 
up  the  rocky  ascent  of  the  Wartburg,  where,  after  his  mighty  testimony 
for  the  truth  at  Worms,  Luther  found  quiet  repose  ?  The  story  of  Calvin, 
the  reformer  of  southern  lands,  is  less  familiar.  To  make  his  acquaint- 
ance we  must  turn  to  Switzerland  —  to  Greneva.  There  is  no  region  on 
earth,  a  renowned  traveler  has  said,  that  compares  with  the  shores  of 
Lake  Leman.  It  lies  a  bright  mirror  of  more  than  fifly  miles  of  glassy 
surface,  smiling  vineyards  looking  into  it,  and  rising  behind  them  the 
crags  embowered  in  foliage,  the  lofty  glacier-clad  pinnacles  of  the  Alps 
of  Savoy,  and  the  majestic  Mont  Blanc.  Upon  this  lake,  at  its  southern- 
most extremity,  is  Geneva. 

In  this  city,  dating  from  mediaeval  days,  stands  an  ancient  Grothic  tem- 
ple. Its  foundation  has  been  traced  all  the  way  back  to  king  Clovis. 
It  bears  the  name,  even  as  does  the  great  temple  in  Rome,  of  the  apostle 
Peter.  The  watchword  of  the  city  itself,  chosen  long  before  the  Refor- 
mation, and  when  Geneva  was  under  subjection  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
sounds  like  a  prophecy  of  her  coming  destiny, —  "After  Darkness  Light,** 
"Post  Tenebras  Lux."  The  name  of  one  narrow  street  of  this  city 
is  now,  as  of  old.  Rue  des  Chanoines,  and  this  was  Calvin's  residence. 
Let  us  return  to  an  eventful  day  in  the  life  of  him  who  dwelt  here. 

One  day  the  great  city  bell  on  St  Peter's,  called  "  La  Cl^mence,"  was 
set  ringing  in  the  early  morning,  to  announce  a  great  feasts  ourin  «t  twen- 
day.     We  behold  a  man  of  middle  stature  hastening  along  ^-^^gbt 
with  rapid  strides,  a  black  cap  upon  his  head|  with  face  long  rather  than 
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ova],  and  witli  pointed  browu  1)oard.  He  has  a  bright,  uoeiubarnissed 
mien,  thnii<;li  jiU^rn  resolve  is  in  his  bearing.  A  brother  clergyman  accom- 
[>: mil's  him.  The  citizens  greet  him  with  looks  of  eager  interest  He 
hastens  tu  St.  lVter*s,  mounts  the  pulpit,  and  thunders  forth  to  the  oon- 
ure^ation.  He  announces  to  them,  in  words  of  indiguation,  that  id  bo 
protii<;ate  a  town,  in  one  so  torn  by  party  factions,  he  will  not  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  population.  The  crowd  rise  indignonL  Some 
draw  their  swords  and  tlireuten  him,  but  the  preacher  repeats  that  he  will 
not  so  dese<Tate  the  supper  of  the  Lord ;  **  that  they  will  drink  down  the 
wrath  of  G04I  rather  than  the  sacrament  of  salvation." 

The  man  is  Calvin,  as  he  ap])ears  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  21,  1538, 
pronouncing;  thus  an  excommunication  of  the  city.  The  morning  follow- 
ing, the  citizens  assemble  at  the  earliest  possible  hour,  and  amid  the 
greatest  excitement  pronounce  sentence  of  banishment  against  Cal\'in 
and  two  of  Ins  brother  witnesses  for  the  truth,  Farel  and  Corrault.  **  It 
is  well,"  the  three  answer,  **  for  it  is  good  to  ol)cy  God  rather  than  men." 
And  Calvin  a<lds,  *'  If  I  ha<l  been  rendering  my  8er\'ice  to  man,  this 
would  be  a  sorry  recompense ;  but  I  have  served  a  Master  who  gives  to 
his  servants  wages  even  above  their  deserts."  The  exiles  made  haste  to 
Berne.  After  a  fruitless  endeavor  at  return,  Farel  went  to  Neuchatel, 
while  Calvin,  after  toiling  through  one  stormy  night  in  a  thander-storm, 
when  he  was  well-nigh  swept  away  by  the  swollen  mountain  torrents, 
found  his  way  to  his  old  residence  in  Strassburg.  The  third,  Corrault, 
died  soon  after  his  exile,  or  was  murdered. 

This  incident  portrays  the  character  with  which  we  are  now  to  become 
act  plain  ted.  Burning  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  Master,  championship, 
living  or  dying,  of  gospel  truth,  firm,  l)elieving  loyalty  to  Christ's  sacra- 
cnivius  ciianic-  "*^'"^«  —  tliese  are  the  traits  which  we  shall  meet  once  and 
t«frii.tuH.  again  in  Calvin's  life.    The  occurrence  just  described  became 

the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  diurch  discipline,  aft- 
erwards .so  wi'll  known.  Christ  had  given  his  disciples  the  power  of 
the  keys.  The  church  was  to  be  possessed  of  spiritual  authority.  Fol- 
lowing Calvin  to  Strassburg,  we  tlnd  him  bearing  the  indignity  put  upon 
him  with  dt?ep  humility.  **  They  could  not  curse,"  said  he,  "except  God 
permitted  them ;  therefore  we  will  wait  the  Lonl's  time,  for  quickly  &des 
*the  crown  of  pride  to  the  drunkards  of  Kphraim.'" 

Once  in  the  mouths  of  the  crowd,  there  were  nicknames,  heard  very 
often,  a]ij)lied  to  Luther  and  Calvin:  "Luther,  —  dickkopf;  Calvin, — 
s[)itzk()j)r:  "  "  Luther,  —  thick  he.id ;  Calvin,  —  long  head."  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  vulgar  wit  of  the  crowd  there  is  oflen  found  a  good  deal  of 
shrewd  judgment.  The  common  folk  would  indicate  the  key-note  of  each 
of  the  two  characters:  the  invincible  stubbornness  of  Luther,  and  the  men- 
tal keenness  of  Calvin,  which  at  times  carried  him  almost  beyond  limits. 
To  these  peculiarities  both  men  joined  the  most  profound  intellects.    Hie 
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former,  endowed  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  and  even  daring,  swayed  the 
minds  of  others  in  such  measure  that,  to  use  his  own. words,  he  was  ''well 
known  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  in  hell."  The  latter,  by  his  Intellectual 
power,  with  lofty,  aspiring  spirit  and  true  sublimity  of  soul,  turned  his  clear 
gaze  towards  God's  countenance  and  the  faces  of  his  holy  angels,  of  whom 
he  80  often  makes  mention,  as  if  he  could  with  his  bodily  eyes  almost  see 
the  Invisible.  From  Calvin  a  new  civilization  proceeded  in  the  west  and 
south.  Yet  it  is  only  by  better  natures  that  he  is  understood.  By  weak, 
inferior  minds  and  antichristian  hearts  he  has  always  been  misunderstood 
and  hated ;  yes,  and  even  cursed  by  them,  as  Luther  also  is  cursed.  The 
world  by  its  question,  "  Are  you  Lutheran  or  Calvinist  ? "  sliows  how 
important  a  place  is  held  by  both  one  leader  and  the  other.  We  shall 
find  Calvin's  life  like  Luther's,  in  that  it  is  a  marvelous  mingling  of  outer 
adventures  and  perils  and  of  inner  thoughts  such  as  were  designed  to 
lead  the  world.  Even  to-day  John  Calvin  is  to  France  a  stumbling-stone, 
a  spirit  turning  men  to  life  or  to  death,  a  rock  of  offense  to  some,  a  guide 
to  many  others  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Nor  shall  any  other  deliverer 
be  sent  this  nation,  till  they  learn  to  say,  *'  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

We  return  to  the  story  of  his  early  years,  to  his  great  reforming  work 
and  his  final  triumph.  John  Calvin  was  born  July  10, 1509,  oj^yini,  earUer 
when  Luther  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-six  years  old.  w«^'y- 
His  birthplace  was  Noyon,  a  Httle  city  of  Picardy.  His  mother  was  a 
Fleming.  By  her  he  was  cared  for  through  childhood  with  devoted  love. 
By  his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  note,  an  attorney  and  public  official,  the 
boy's  earnest  spirit  was  early  observed.  Calvin  says,  "  When  I  was  yet 
a  little  boy,  my  father  destined  me  to  theology,  and  even  as  David  was 
taken  from  the  sheep-folds  to  a  high  position,  so  have  I,  by  the  hand  of 
God,  from  a  small  beginning,  been  exalted  to  this  high  office,  and  become 
a  herald  of  the  gospel."  By  receiving  the  tonsure  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  introduced  into  the  clerical  order.  There  is  no  account  of  his  re- 
ceiving any  ordination  in  the  course  of  his  life.  When  eleven  yeara  old 
he  was  given  a  small  benefice.  We  next  find  him  at  a  preparatory  school 
in  Paris,  and  soon  after  at  the  Paris  University,  where  he  becomes  first 
doctor  of  law,  then  of  theology.  About  this  time,  as  he  tells  us,  his 
inward  convictions  underwent  a  sudden,  powerful  change.  He  at  once 
began  to  teach  nothing  save  the  gospel.  "  Although  in  my  fear  I  fled 
the  world,  there  gathered  thirsting  souls  about  me,  the  inexperienced  re- 
cruit, so  that  each  obscure  corner  was  turned  into  a  public  school."  He 
soon  spoke  out  openly  in  Paris,  to  the  joy  of  the  friends  of  the  gospel. 
Persecution  followed.  He  had  himself  given  an  occasion  for  it  by  his 
fearless  speech.  He  effected  his  escape  with  difficulty  through  a  window, 
it  is  said,  from  which  he  was  let  down  in  a  basket.  In  the  year  1535, 
fresh  danger  came  through  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants.     Six  evangelical 
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Christians  were  put  to  death  in  Paris  by  fire.  Gilvin  took  refuge  with 
a  frioD.d.  In  his  retreat  he  began  writing  his  great  work  on  the  doctrines 
■of  the  reformed  church,  and  also  labored  in  spreading  the  pure  gospel 
through  the  provinces.  We  find  him  next  at  Nerac,  in  South  France, 
witli  the  (|ueen  of  Navarre  ;  aflerwanls,  in  his  native  place,  at  which  time 
he  resigns  his  claim  to  his  parish.  Returning  south,  he  lives  concealed 
in  the  city  of  Poitiers  and  its  vicinity.  lie  establishes  a  reformed  con- 
gregation tliere  in  secret,  celebrates  the  Lord*s  Supper  with  it,  after  the  re- 
formed manner,  and  sends  out  disciples  far  and  wide.  There,  in  a  lonely 
region,  a  cave  is  still  pointed  out  to  which  Cahin  used  to  retire  along 
with  his  followers.  It  bears  even  now  the  name  of  "  Calvin*s  Grotto." 
But  on  every  side  in  France  perils  arose,  and  flaming  fagots.     Calvin 

Piibiii«bw  bia       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^7  ^^  haste  to  Basel.     Here  he  published  his 
thooiopy.  splendid  work  upon  the  Christian  faith,  as  a  defense  of  the 

persecuted.^  Soon  after  this  he  traveled,  in  the  company  of  a  fnend, 
into  Italy,  to  the  court  of  Kenee,  the  renowned  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who 
from  the  time  of  her  meeting  him  never  ceased  to  honor  him  as  her  pas- 
tor, and  to  render  him  the  most  profound  esteem  and  affecdon.  Perse- 
cuted in  Italy,  he  went  in  haste  to  his  native  town,  and  with  a  few  iriendi 
from  there  to  Strassburg.  A  war  then  raging  compelled  him  to  take  a 
roundabout  way  through  the  city  of  Greneva.  *'  Grod  was  leading  lum," 
says  his  friend  Beza,  for  in  Geneva  dwelt  the  brave  Farel,  who  had 
proven  the  reformer  of  French  Switzerland,  but  who  when  left  alone 
amid  the  raging  tempest  was  hardly  equal  to  the  conflict.  He  found  out 
Calvin,  who,  in  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  wished  to  flee  to  a  solitude. 
He  adjured  him,  with  a  holy  zeal,  to  lend  his  help.  When  his  entreaties 
proved  unavailing,  Farel  raised  his  great  voice,  and  sud :  ^  Then  I  tell 
thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  that  the  curse  of  God  will  rest  upon 
thee ;  for  thou  seekest  thine  own  honor,  not  the  honor  of  Christ"  It  was 
the  thunder  of  the  voice  which  was  heard  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  The 
lightning  smote  Calvin's  heart  He  could  not  "kick  against  the  pricks.'' 
He  became  preacher  and  teacher  in  Geneva.  His  whole  life  through  he 
saw  FareKs  uplifled  hand,  and  heard  the  distant  thunder  of  the  judg- 
ment, "  as  though,"  to  use  his  own  words, ''  God  had  lud  hold  upon  me 
from  heaven  with  his  terrible  arm."  Now  he  set  to  work  to  reform  the 
peo]^le,  and  after  the  space  of  two  years  comes  that  remarkable  scene  at 
the  Easter  festival,  when  he  excommunicates  the  entire  population  of 
Geneva,  and  receives  in  turn  his  sentence  of  banishment 

We  join  him  in  the  old  city  of  Strassburg,  where  he  is  found  in  the 
company  of  Bucer  and  other  upright  persons.  He  devotes  himself  to 
quiet  study,  till  against  his  will  he  is  drawn  into  the  wide  field  of  the 
public  life  of  his  age,  and  into  the  German  Reichstag.    He  meets  Me- 

1  Tlie  lH9titut€n  of  the  Christian  ReUgi<m^  which  in  its  final  edition  (1560)  is  i^gsidsd 
A8  the  most  solid  production  bearing  upon  reformed  doctrines. 
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lancthon.  The  two  men  feel  that  they  are  kindred  spirits.  They  agree 
respecting  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  regards  everything  es- 
sential. They  remain  forever  bound  together  in  esteem  and  love.  It  is 
difficult  to  portray  the  conflict  which  soon  was  excited  in  the  soul  of  Cal- 
vin, when-  the  city  of  Greneva,  moved  to  deep  repentance,  boisterously 
called  him  back,  as  their  pastor  ordained  of  God.  He  remembered  with  * 
pain  his  trials  of  conscience  among  them.  At  last  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  authority  of  Farel,  who  once  more  adjured  him.  Calvin 
offers  *^  his  bleeding  heart  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.''  Now  begin  the 
years  of  real  reformation.  Returning  to  the  penitent  city,  gecond  entrance 
he  does  so  under  one  conviction ;  he  must  see  realized  the  ^^  Genera. 
great  thought  of  his  life  ;  the  church's  authority  in  spiritual  matters  must 
be  accepted.  He  draws  up  a  constitution  for  the  church  and  the  state, 
and  with  great  energy  secures  its  adoption.  Many  persons,  among  them 
the  noted  Valentine  Andrea,  wbo  was  in  Geneva  in  1610,  felt  such  a  pro- 
found admiration  for  this  theocratic-ecclesiastical  constitution  that  they 
had  a  great  longing  to  come  and  live  in  Geneva.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
replace  the  Roman  hierarchy  by  a  voluntary  Christian  organization  on 
the  pattern  of  the  primitive  church.  It  was  introduced  into  more  than 
one  land  —  at  least  in  many  of  its  features  —  by  the  establishment  of 
a  church  government  by  means  of  synods. 

When  in  Strassburg  Calvin  had  entered  on  home  life,  marrying  Ide- 
lette  de  Biires.  She  was  the  widow  of  one  whom  Calvin  had  recovered 
from  the  anabaptist  belief,  and  a  highly  cultivated  woman.  ^'  One  of  the 
elect,"  she  is  called  by  a  friend  of  Calvin,  who  was  acquainted  with  her. 
For  nine  years  their  happy  married  life  continued.  They  had  one  child, 
a  boy.  They  lived  in  a  very  modest  and  even  poor  style.  Calvin  pre- 
ferred an  unpretending,  humble  mode  of  living.  But  they  had  a  great 
deal  of  home  comfort  and  happiness.  Around  Calvin  gathered  a  circle 
of  worthy  friends.  Such  friendship  as  united  Farel,  Viret,  and  Beza  to 
Calvin  is  seldom  to  be  found.  It  was  not  in  Luther's  experience,  who  at 
the  last  came  near  falling  out  with  Melancthon  himself. 

Soon  Calvin  is  plunged  into  his  long,  severe  conflict  with  the  mad- 
brained  vociferators  for  freedom  who  were  around  him,  as  well  as  with 
the  old  citizens  of  Geneva,  who  wanted  political  freedom,  but  not  Chris- 
tian freedom.  The  greater  grew  the  danger,  the  bolder  waxed  the 
courage  of  the  man  who  was  so  timid  by  nature.  He  stood  like  one  of 
the  ancient  prophets  and  called  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon 
those  who  insulted  God  by  their  crimes.  Yet,  like  Paul,  xriumpha  orer 
with  his  great  zeal  he  united  apostolic  love.  At  length  the  **»«  libertines, 
whole  city  was  mastered  by  his  mighty  mind.  The  enemy  who  desired 
his  fall  were  sent  outside  the  walls.  The  persecutions  raging  sent  to  Ge- 
neva some  of  the  best  people  of  France  and  Italy.  They  took  up  their 
abode  under  Calvin's  protection,  and  constituted  his  church,  his  power, 
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and  his  stay  in  the  time  of  need.  In  those  days,  when,  by  the  rising  perils 
far  and  near,  the  church  was  threatened  with  destruction^  and  CalYin  with 
di'ath,  when  at  times  everytliing  seemed  lost,  such  words  as  these  were 
heard  from  his  lips :  "  It  is  not  worth  your  while  that  ye  trouble  your- 
selves concerning  me.  There  were  far  greater  trials  experienoed  by 
IMoses  and  the  prophets,  who  were  leaders  of  Grod*8  people."  Again,  he 
says,  '-  Trusting  in  the  purity  of  my  motives,  I  fear  no  assault,  for  what 
can  they  do  to  me  mure  than  to  take  my  life ! "  And,  "  I  am  ready  to 
endure  death  in  any  of  its  forms,  if  it  is  but  in  defense  of  the  truth." 

After  the  death  of  Luther,  Calvin  exerted  great  sway  over  the  men  of 
that  notable  period,  lie  was  especially  influential  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  England,  and  Scotland.  lie  bore  the  church  in  each  of 
these  lands  upon  his  heart,  and  daily  made  it  his  care.  Many  martyrs, 
upon  his  word,  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  not  long  was  it  till  in  France  — 
what  a  joy  to  the  heart  of  Calvin  !  —  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
reformed  congregations  were  organized,  receiving  from  him  their  preach- 
ers. The  foremost  families  and  the  noblest  came  out  on  his  side ;  and  in 
15.v0  deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  country  met  in  Paris,  quietly  and  un- 
obtrusively, to  draw  up  their  excellent  confession  of  faith,  the  foundation 
of  the  French  reformed  church.  Five  years  later  this  confession  was  pre* 
sented,  in  solemn  assembly,  to  the  king  and  the  regent  Catherine.  The 
reformed  were  thus  recognized  by  the  state.  What  if  Francis  of  Gaise 
massacred  the  Protestants  at  Vassy,  as  they  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper 
under  the  roof  of  a  barn !  What  if  he  raised  a  cruel  war  agunst  them ! 
Liberty  of  creed  was  won.  Churches  flourished,  in  spite  of  the  rage  of  the 
foe.     Rome  became  really  afraid  that  all  France  would  become  Calvinist 

Calvin,  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies,  felt  his  death  drawing  near. 
Faithful  to  the  ^^*^  ardent  spirit  had  well-nigh  consumed  his  bodily  powers. 
^"**-  Yet  he  continued  to  exert  himself  in  every  way  with  youth 

ful  energy.  He  did  not  lose  an  hour.  He  impressed  his  powerful  moral 
character  and  imposuig  earnestness  of  soul  on  his  church  and  his  city. 
Geneva  was  to  be  for  centuries  the  nursery  of  a  pure,  noble  dvilization. 
When  about  to  lie  down  in  rest,  he  drew  up  his  unpretending  will,  say* 
ing  in  it,  among  other  things,  with  a  feeling  of  his  great  unworthineas: 
"^  I  do  testify  that  I  live  and  purpose  to  die  in  this  faith  which  Grod  has 
given  nie  through  his  gospel,  and  that  I  have  no  other  dependence  for 
salvation  than  the  free  choice  which  is  made  of  me  by  Him.  With  my 
whole  heart  I  embrace  his  mercy,  through  wliich  all  my  sins  are  coTcred, 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  death  and  sufferings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  grace  granted  unto  me,  I  have  taught  liis  pan^ 
simple  Word,  by  sermons,  by  deeds,  and  by  expositions  of  the  Scriptimi 
In  all  my  battles  with  the  enemies  of  the  truth  I  have  not  used  sophii- 
try,  but  have  fought  the  good  fight  squarely  and  directly.  But  alas,  my 
good  will  and  my  zeal,  if  I  may  so  name  it,  have  been  so  lukewarm  and 
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cold  that  I  have  fallen  immeasurably  below  the  mark  in  fulfilling  my 
oflfice."  Calvin  left  property  to  the  amount  of  but  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  including  his  books.  Choosing  and  loving  a  lowly 
way  of  living,  he  refused,  during  his  illness,  to  accept  twenty-five  dollars, 
half  the  amount  of  salary  due  him,  saying,  as  he  sent  it  back  to  the  coun- 
cil, that  as  he  could  not  render  any  service,  his  conscience  forbade  him 
to  receive  any  pay.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  addressed  to  the  coun- 
cilors of  Geneva  and  to  his  brother  ministers  hearty  exhortations,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  In  his  last  moments  of  dreadful  pain,  he  was 
heard  often  praying,  **  Lord,  Thou  bruisest  me,  but  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
know  that  it  is  Thou !  Who  will  give  me  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I 
may  fly  to  Thee!  "  May  27,  1564,  was  the  day  of  his  release  and  blessed 
journey  home.     He  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 

Many  an  adherent  and  friend  of  Calvin,  coming  from  afar,  has  gone  to 
the  city  cemetery  seeking  his  monument.  But  the  place  of  his  rest  is 
not  known.  This  man  would  have  nothing  of  the  world,  not  even  a 
stone  inscribed  with  his  name.  He  would  have  no  ostentation  at  his 
grave,  to  remind  any  of  old  superstitions.  As  none  in  Israel  knew  where 
Moses  was  buried  upon  the  mount,  so  no  one  knows  where  the  bones  of 
Calvin  repose.  The  dust  of  succeeding  generations  in  Geneva  has  min- 
gled with  his  dust,  even  as  their  spirits  have  been  joined  closely  with  his 
mighty  spirit. 

We  will  here  venture  a  glance  at  Calvin's  peculiar  way  of  apprehend- 
ing the  truth.  The  decisive  rule  of  knowledge  he  found  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Justification  through  Christ  he  made  his  cen-  q^^^i^  ^n  God's 
tral  doctrine.  But  Calvin  was  not  content  to  look  through  the  d**"^- 
glass  darkly.  He  wished  to  go  behind  it  by  the  help  of  illumining  thought, 
and  with  a  sublime  courage,  born  of  faith,  wished  every  disciple  of  his  to 
do  the  same.  A  child  beholds  the  sky,  and  thinks  no  more  about  it 
Calvin  looks  at  the  spiritual  firmament  like  an  astronomer.  In  his 
thoughts  he  gazes  upon  God's  countenance,  and  upon  his  decrees.  This 
all  men  dare  not  do.  They  fear  to  penetrate  the  unfathomable  abyss. 
Calvin,  void  of  fear  and  bold,  is  borne  thither  upon  the  wings  of  his  liv- 
ing faith.  He  knows  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect  of  Grod.  His  predomi- 
nant thought,  that  God  only  is  powerful,  that  before  Him  man  is  nothing, 
a  vessel  of  God's  wrath  or  of  God's  grace,  as  God  pleases,  led  him,  how- 
ever, to  constant  prayer  to  the  living  God,  —  greatly  in  contrast  with  the 
habits  of  modern  thinkers,  to  whom  God  is  but  a  law,  to  whom  self  is 
(rod.  Starting  from  this  great  thought,  Calvin  shows  that  our  Maker, 
with  foreknowledge  of  salvation  and  destruction,  determined  beforehand 
that  both  should  be,  that  there  should  be  saved  souls  and  lost  souls,  and 
decreed  their  safety  or  their  ruin.  Here  we  find  an  abyss  of  the  world 
spiritual,  for  none  know  how  sin,  with  its  results,  is  a  thing  possible  to 
the   Holy  One,  who  has  decreed  our  existence  as  it  is.     Zwingle  had 
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taudit  the  same  truth  as  did  Calvin.     Luther  had  also  nnfblded  it  to 
Erasmus,  when  the  latter  declared  that  man  could  delirer  himself  hy 
good  works.     They  did  not  ex])lain  the  mystery.     Its  solution  lies  in  the 
secret  counsels  of  the  Most  High.     Calvin  dwells  upon  this  mysterioui 
truth,  which  lies  l)ehind  that  grace  of  God  which  overwhelms  him.     We 
here  cry,  ^*  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God  !     How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  find- 
ing out  !*'     But  Calviu  felt  GoiVs  Spirit  moving  him  to  blazon  triumph- 
antly the  groat  tliought  of  God*s  sovereignty  and  the  utter  dependence 
of  man,  iu  order  to  dash  in  pieces  the  self-righteous  hypocrisy  of  I^man- 
ism  to  its  very  foundations,  just  as  Augustine,  in  his  day,  smote  Pelagian 
self-righteousness.     Eternal  judgment  resounds  in  his  words  with  thunder 
tones*  alarming  mortals.     This  same  strong  grasping  of  great  foundation 
trutlis  has  given  to  Calvin's  theology  its  peculiar  coloring,  to  Calvin*8 
soul  its  lowly  piety,  and  to  the  world  a  new  impulse.    If  the  reproach 
met  him  that  he  did  away  with  free  will,  he  answered  with  renewed 
force,  *'  Commune  with  your  own  heart,  it  will  oondenm  your  slothful- 
uess ;  your  conscience  will  bear  witness  to  your  moral  freedom."     The 
church   of  Calvin   al)ounded   iu   active  benevolence.      Many  Christian 
souls  may  not  be  able  to  follow  Calvin  in  this  flight  of  his  thought,  yet 
Calvin  f.n  the      tlicsc  Same  souls  will  render  their  tluinks  to  God  that  Cal- 
pacnuuut.  yj,j  tauglit  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  that 

he  presorvcd  the  sacrament  from  becoming  a  mere  memorial  act,  after 
the  conception  of  Zwingle. 

Here  we  approach  Calvin*s  relation  to  Luther.  Luther,  in  indignation, 
had  parted  from  the  Swiss  at  Marburg.  He  declared  "that  he  would 
have  notliing  more  to  do  with  the  blasphemers  of  the  sacrament^  neither 
would  he  pray  for  the  devourers  and  murderers  of  souls."  His  stem  in- 
flexibility was  inherited  by  his  successors,  but  without  his  loving  spirit, 
and  led  to  fatal  dissension.  Tlien  Calvin  arose  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
to  bless  the  Christian  community.  He  deuied  transubstantiation  and  the 
local  material  existence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  but  acknowledged  a 
real  spiritual  presence.  Christ  is  in  the  supi)er  essentially,  not  simply 
there  by  our  faith,  but  he  who  has  faith  receives  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
tlie  Lord,  his  glorified  body.  This  doctrine,  so  full  of  meaning,  Calvin 
led  tlu^  Swiss  to  accept  (l/)40).  The  entire  Reformed  church  afterwards 
adoptc<l  it.  ]\I:iny  not  of  that  communion  have  been  impressed  by  its 
importance.  Had  Luther  lived  longer,  he  and  Calvin  would  most  likely 
have  a;;reed,  for  the  Reformed  embrace  the  Lutheran  view,  in  its  popu- 
lar sense,  and  the  Lutherans  are  Calvinistic  without  being  aware  of  iU 
Luther  esteemed  Calviu,  and  once  sent  him  a  greeting,  saying  that  *'he 
had  read  his  smaller  work  [in  which  Calviu  put  forth  his  views  on  the 
sacrament]  with  great  delight." 

The  following  story  is  also  told  of  Luther.    A  year  before  his  death. 
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when  he  was  coming  from  his  lecture,  his  students  around  him,  he  stopped 
before  the  shop  of  Hans  Luft,  the  bookseller,  and  hailed  his  assistant, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Frankfort,  saying,  '<  Maurice,  what  is  the 
good  word  from  Frankfort  ?  Will  they  burn  the  arch-heretic  Luther  all 
up  ?  "  '*  Most  reverend  sir,  I  did  not  hear  anything  about  that,"  said  the 
other ;  "  but  I  have  brought  with  me  a  little  volume  which  John  Calvin 
wrote  some  time  ago,  in  French,  upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  which  has 
just  been  published  in  Latin.  They  are  saying  of  Calvin  that,  though 
quite  young,  he  is  a  devout  and  scholarly  person.  In  this  little  book  this 
Calvin  is  said  to  show  where  your  reverence  and  Zwingle  and  CBcolam- 
padius  have  gone  too  far  in  the  strife."  He  had  hardly  finished  when 
Dr.  Luther  cried,  "  Give  me  the  book."  He  sat  down,  looked  it  through, 
and  said,  as  he  finished,  *'  Maurice,  he  is  most  certainly  a  learned  and 
pious  person.  I  might  from  the  very  first  have  well  left  to  him  this 
whole  controversy ;  I  confess,  for  my  part,  that  had  the  other  side  done 
the  same,  we  would  have  been  on  good  terms  from  the  start.  If  OEco- 
lampadius  and  Zwingle  had  expressed  themselves  in  this  way  at  the  first, 
we  would  never  have  been  betrayed  into  such  prolonged  controversies." 

The  name  given  Luther  by  Calvin  was  "  Venerable  Father."  Calvin 
once  said,  to  quiet  the  Swiss,  "  Even  if  he  were  to  call  me  a  devil,  I 
would  yet  reverently  own  him  as  a  distinguished  servant  of  Grod,  to  whom 
we  owe  many  thanks.  We  confess  freely  that  we  hold  Luther  as  a  grand 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ"  Once  Calvin  exalts  Luther  even  above  the 
Apostles,  saying,  ^^  If  we  carefully  study  the  times  in  which  Luther  arose, 
we  shall  see  that  he  had  to  contend  with  almost  every  difficulty  which 
beset  the  Apostles.  In  one  respect  his  position  was  worse  than  theirs, 
for  the  Apostles,  in  their  days,  did  not  have  to  declare  war  against  any 
empire,  but  Luther  could  not  advance  a  step  save  by  the  fall  and  de- 
struction of  the  empire  of  the  popes." 

The  vigor  and  success  of  Calvin's  conflict  with  the  papacy  are  best  known 
to  the  papists  themselves.  They  were  perceived  with  joy  by  caMn  and 
Luther.  Once,  when  Cruciger  had  been  reading  to  him  one  v^v^rj. 
of  the  works  of  Calvin,  Luther  said,  ^^  This  book  is  blessed  with  hands 
and  feet.  I  rejoice  that  God  raises  up  such  men.  If  Grod  please,  they 
will  give  the  papacy  mighty  thrusts.  What  I  have  begun  against  anti- 
christ will,  by  the  help  of  Calvin,  be  carried  to  completion."  The  book 
spoken  of  was  Calvin's  work  against  Sadolet,  when  the  latter  was  attempt- 
ing to  gain  Geneva  over  to  the  party  of  the  pope.  In  it  Calvin  speaks 
of  church  unity.  He  justifies  his  separation  from  Rome.  The  church 
to  Calvin  as  to  Luther  is  the  community  of  the  saints  and  of  the  elect. 
Its  unity  is  maintained  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Scriptures,  confessions 
of  faith,  and  catechisms.  Calvin  desired  that  what  was  attained  through 
faith  might  be  confirmed  through  church  order.  In  this  he  was  more  de- 
cided than  Luther,  who  did  not  uphold  church  discipline  in  equal  meas- 
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ure.  That  the  zeal  of  Calvin,  after  the  manner  of  his  generation,  and 
after  tlic  example  of  Luther's  followers,  went  Bometimea  to  excess  is  not 
to  be  denied.  Calvin,  in  his  enthusiasm,  wished  to  carry  out  a  glorious 
conception  of  a  theocracy,  a  God-inspired  rule,  state  and  church  united, 
yet  separate  in  their  powers :  the  church  to  possess  no  material  power,  but 
only  spiritual  power,  extending  to  excommunication ;  the  state  to  be 
without  power  in  the  domain  of  religion.  Such  a  government  of  the 
church  wjis  realized  in  Geneva  in  part;  in  France  more  full j.  In  Calvin's 
scheme  of  a  constitution  for  the  state,  open  blasphemers  and  slanderers 
of  what  was  sacreil  might  l>e  punished  even  to  death.  The  same  view  was 
held  by  all  his  contemporaries,  whether  Romanist  or  Lutheran.  It  was  in 
accord  with  the  sj)irit  of  an  age  of  violence.  When  papists  come  forward 
in  our  day,  after  their  party  has  murdered  thousands  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, and  maintain  with  absurd  warmth  that  Calvin  was  intolerant,  they  sit 
in  judgment  upon  themselves ;  they  condemn  themselves  with  redoubled 
condemnation. 

The  execution  of  Servetus,  so  often  made  a  stigma  upon  our  noble  re- 
CaiTin  and  &;r-  for™er,  shows  chiefly  that  Calvin  stood  above  his  contem- 
Tetufl.  poraries.     He  had  done  everything,  trying  to  rescue  that 

restless  company  of  spirits  who  would  destroy  the  Reformation.  Let  us 
approach  this  era  of  Calvin*s  life.  We  stand  before  the  council  with  him 
and  Servetus,  he  seeking"  to  exjwse  error.  For  as  Servetus  exclaims, 
"  Everything  is  God ! "  Calvin  replies,  "  What !  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  floor  on  which  we  tread  is  God  ?  And  what  if  I  ask  if  Satan 
is  also  really  God  ?  "  Servetus  rejoins  with  a  mocking  laugh,  "  Well,  do 
you  not  believe  that  ?"  Servetus  addressed  the  triune  God  with  horrible 
names  of  blasphemy,  calling  Him  a  hell-hound.  Nor  to  the  last  did  he 
cease  to  revile  what  was  holy.  Calvin  continued  in  his  patient  endeavor 
to  refute  and  admonish  him.  While  Calvin  was  of  the  opinion  tha^  the 
council  acted  rightly,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  influence  their 
procedure  in  sentencing  Servetus.  lie  challenged  Servetus  to  come  for- 
ward openly  and  establish  his  assertions.  He  also  entreated  the  coundl 
not  to  j)ut  Servetus  to  death  by  fire.  Yet  it  was  Calvin  upon  whom  Ser- 
vetus had  vented  his  fury.  The  gentle  IMelancthon,  on  the  other  hand, 
loudly  said  that  the  counciFs  way  of  sentencing  the  blasphemer  was  cor- 
rect. Calvin  afterwanls  evidently  was  in  doubt  about  the  whole  affair, 
in  which  he  years  before  had  taken  part,  following  the  sentiment  of  his 
age.  His  judgment  grew  lenient  beyond  what  was  usual  among  even 
cultivated  min<ls  in  that  century.  The  spirit  of  toleration,  the  natural 
result  of  gospel  principles,  and  liberty  of  conscience  rose  in  the  reformed 
church  sooner  than  in  any  other. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1853,  Servetus  had  been  dead  three  hundred 
years.  The  people  of  Geneva  went  up  to  Chappel,  the  hiU-side  where 
the  ashes  of  Servetus  had  been  strewn,  and  observed  the  day  before 
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the  Lord,  honoring  Christian  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
begging  forgiveness,  in  the  name  of  the  old  council,  respecting  Servetus, 
even  though  he  was  guilty  of  transgression.  But  to  Calvin,  who  has 
been  censured  unjustly,  and  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  others*  errors, 
was  decreed  a  statue  before  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's.^  For  from  Cal- 
vin proceeded  a  free,  sublime,  and  sanctified  Christian  culture,  which  will 
work  beneficially  upon  mankind  as  long  as  the  stupendous  Alps  stand 
in  all  their  splendor. 

Yes,  the  influence  of  Calvin  upon  the  world  is  enduringly  great  He 
never  dreamed  of  its  becoming  so  mighty.  His  mission  was  as  needful 
to  the  church  as  that  of  Luther.  One  created  the  Reformation,  the  other 
completed  iL  This  was  Calvin's  grand  mission :  to  give  order  to  the 
church,  to  guide  the  awakened  energies  of  mankind,  especially  in  West- 
em  Europe.  Renowned  universities  rose  in  the  reformed  church,  exert- 
ing a  great  control  over  French  civilization.  Without  doubt,  through 
the  Puritan  movement  in  England,  Calvinistic  teachings  helped  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  United  States  of  America,  thus  preparing  the  civili- 
zation of  a  new  era.  And  as  Luther,  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  has 
exercised  on  our  Grerman  people  and  tongue  a  lasting  influence,  so  Calvin 
has  affected  the  nation  of  scholars  by  his  splendid  Bible  commentaries. 
He  has  helped  mould  the  French  language,  also,  by  his  forcible,  naive, 
logical  style,  the  reflection  of  his  own  character. 

The  church  of  the  future  depends  upon  Calvin,  upon  a  presbyterial 
constitution  which  Calvin  revived,  upon  his  use  of  discipline  which  is  so 
lacking  in  the  church  now.  She  depends  upon  the  destruction  of  papal 
notions  effected  by  his  writings,  and  above  all  upon  his  pure  and  child- 
like faith  in  the  Bible,  his  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  obligation,  his  eagle-like 
insight  proclaiming  certainly  the  triumph  of  the  evangelical  belief.  The 
world  now  awaits  new  reformers.  Perchance  the  eye  of  God  to-day  rests 
well  pleased  upon  some  child  of  his,  distinguished  by  sweet  apostolic  gifts, 
who,  toiling  like  a  Luther  or  a  Calvin,  shall  gather  together  the  dis- 
tressed and  down-trodden  churches,  revive  them  as  by  the  breath  of  Grod, 
and  defend  them  against  the  encroaching  power  of  falsehood.  With  the 
recollection  of  Wittenberg  and  Geneva  in  our  hearts,  let  us  approach  in 
prayer  the  Lord  of  the  church,  with  such  triumphant  faith  as  once  pos- 
sessed Luther  by  the  bedside  of  Melancthon,  believing  that  "  He  must 
hear  us,  and  deliver  us  from  our  trouble,  unless  his  holy  gospel  is  a  lie.'* 
And  Calvin  is  calling  to  us,  "The  truth  of  God  is  immovable.  Therefore, 
let  us  watch  even  to  the  end,  till  God's  kingdom,  which  is  now  hidden 
from  us,  shall  appear."  "  Fearless  and  without  guile  '*  was  the  motto 
of  Calvin  ;  and  his  coat  of  arms,  —  what  was  it  ?  A  hand  offering  a  burn- 
ing heart  unto  God  !     A  lesson  to  all !  —  P.  H. 

1  It  was  finally  decided  by  Geneva,  at  Calvin's  tercentenary,  to  erect  instead  of  the 
ftatue  a  memorial  ball.  This  has  been  built,  —a  spacioua  edifice,  capable  of  holding  two 
thousand  persons.  —  H.  M.  M. 
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LIFE  XII.    ANTONY  LABORIE ;  OR,  THE  FIVE  MARTYRS 

OF  CHAMBERY. 

A.   D.  ?-A.   D.    1555.      CLERICAL    AND     LAICAL,  —  FRANCE    AND    FRENCH 

SWITZERLAND. 

There  were  put  to  death  in  Euglaiid,  in  1555,  the  martyrs  Hooper, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer.  In  France,^  tliat  same  year,  there  died 
at  Ghambery  fi\Q  martyrs :  John  Vernon,  a  pupil  of  Calvin,  and  native 
of  Poitiers  ;  Antony  Lahorie,  of  Cajar,  in  Quercy,  who  had  been  a  royal 
judge  there,  and  afterwards  a  minister ;  John  Trigolet,  of  Nismes,  in 
Languedoc  a  student  of  the  law,  and  also  of  theology ;  and  their  two  lay 
comrades  and  fell ow-lx;lie vers,  Bertrand  Bataillc,  of  Gascony,  a  student 
of  theology,  and  Guirald  Taurant,  of  Cahors,  in  Quercy,  a  merchant, 
who  journeyed  with  the  rest  at  their  wish,  having  intended  to  go  with 
them  only  to  the  French  frontier.  Tliese  ^ve  were  sent  by  the  evan- 
gel ieal  church  of  Geneva  into  France  to  preach  the  gospel.  Fully 
warned  that  they  were  in  danger  of  persecution  and  of  death,  they  took 
their  way,  trusting  in  Grod,  singing  psalms  as  they  journeyed  along. 

A  spy,  one  who  held  some  petty  office  in  •  France,  had  observed  their 
departure  from  Geneva.  He  waylaid  the  company,  taking  them  on  the 
Col-de-Tamis,  in  Fossiqny,  in  Savoy,  and  bringing  them  in  chains  to 
Tho  five  are  ar-  Cliambery.  They  were,  as  was  reported  by  Vernon  to  the 
'**'*«^-  church  in  Geneva,  brought  before  an  ecclesiastical  court, 

whose  head  inquisitor  was  bishop  Furbity,  who  had  been  notorious  in  the 
history  of  tlie  Geneva  Reformation.  They  asked,  in  order  to  prepare  their 
defense,  for  their  Bibles  and  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  and  placed  upon  the  table.  They  were  refused  their  request 
This  was  July  10,  1555.  Their  release  was  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Berne,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  were  examined  a  second  dme, 
July  1 4th.  The  court  of  heresy  included  as  members  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans.  The  sacraments  and  the  mass,  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  the  like,  were  the  subjects  considered.  On  July  17th,  the  five  were 
condemned  as  heretics.  The  inquisitor  had  in  vain  tried  to  make  Ba- 
taille  and  Taurant  abjure,  putting  them  in  a  separate  prison.  When  they 
proved  steadfast,  they  were  put  with  the  other  prisoners,  who  all  mutually 
instructed  and  exhorted  one  another,  relieving  their  distress  by  the  singing 
of  })Siilms. 

We  have  had  preserved  to  us  precious  letters  written  by  them  during 
their  imjn'isonment,  which  endured  several  months.     We  will  make 


1  Il<-nry  S«.Tf)n(l,  son  of  Francis  First,  had  succeeded  the  latter  as  French  king.  Hit 
'M'ifu  was  the  Italian  ("atherinc  do'  Medici.  The  kin^;.  after  his  edict  of  Cbateaubriant 
(1051),  had  cdininittod  the  trial  of  heretics  —  till  now  a  ftcparnte  matter  —  to  a  court  of  juf 
ticc,  with  puwer  to  put  to  death.    At  a  later  day,  the  king  made  Mathias  Ori  chief  inquiaitor. 
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tracts.  Laborie  wrote,  September  4,  1555,  to  the  ministers  of  Greneva : 
''I  have  said  to  mj  judges  all  that  God  gave  me  to  say,  establishing  all 
by  Scripture.  I  owe  thanks  to  God  for  his  aid.  As  we  faced  one  another, 
I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  younger  counselors.  I  and  the  rest 
said  to  the  inquisitor,  *  We  are  amazed  that  ye  consider  marriage  a  sacrar 
ment,  and  yet  not  pure  for  yourselves,  preferring  to  live  in  unchastity.' 
Tauraut,  who  came  to  know  the  truth  only  three  months  since,  and  whom 
they  sought  to  persuade  to  abjure,  exposed  to  them  their  unevangelical 
position,  even  beyond  the  rest  of  us.  The  *  parliament*  sentenced  us 
August  21st :  Vernon,  Laborie,  and  Trigolet,  to  the  galleys  for  life;  Ba- 
taille  and  Taurant  for  ten  years.  The  king's  procurator  appealed  from 
this  sentence. 

"  "When  again  brought  before  the  council,  I  was  desired  to  lay  my  hand 
on  a  cross,  painted  in  green  color  upon  a  board,  and  take  an  oath.  I 
refused,  saying  that  I  would  look  up  to  heaven  and  swear  by  the  living 
Grod.  To  this  they  agreed.  New  heresies  were  then  charged.  I  made 
a  defense.  They  threatened  me  with  the  royal  edict  against  heretics.  I 
replied :  '  The  judge  in  heaven  will  one  day  decide,  opening  his  record 
and  book.  Our  cause  will  then  be  found  just ;  yours  will  be  condemned.' 
We  hear  that  we  are  all  ^ve  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  are  expecting 
every  day  to  hear  our  sentence.  Their  excellencies  [of  Berne  aid  of 
Geneva]  have  interested  themselves  on  our  account.  The  whole  church 
has  grieved  for  us.  We  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  prayers.  I  can  say,  in 
truth,  that  I  have  never  been  better  in  body  or  soul  in  my  life  than  here 
in  prison,  for  all  things  must  work  together  ifbr  the  best  to  those  who 
love  God." 

Laborie  wrote  also  several  letters  to  his  young  wife,  Anna.  We  will 
quote  from  these  :  "  I  thank  the  good  Grod  that  He  has  com-  i^borie'u  letters 
forted  me  inwardly  by  thy  letter,  and  by  letters  which  have  ^^iawife. 
spoken  of  thee,  praising  thy  steadfastness  which  God  has  vouchsafed 
thee.  I  pray  thee  that  thou  would  recognize  this  as  an  especial  gift  of 
God,  coming  entirely  from  Him ;  and  that  thou  wouldst  humble  thyself 
the  more  in  obedience  to  Him,  that  He  may  increase  thy  graces  and  thy 
gifts.  For  truly,  if  my  death  bring  no  other  result  (I  hope  to  Grod  that  it 
will  not  be  fruitless)  than  that  thou  by  the  same  be,  as  I  hear,  even  more 
awakened  to  know  God,  this  were  enough  to  cause  me  to  suffer  death 
with  joy.  I  pray  God  that  He  fulfill  his  blessed  work  in  thee,  and  draw 
thee  more  and  more  to  Himself,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
We  are  now  awaiting  the  hour  when  we  shall  be  led  forth  to  death. 
We  see  no  other  issue  before  us,  whatever  man  may  do  on  our  be- 
half. Therefore,  I  pray  thee,  call  on  God  without  ceasing,  that  He  may 
grant  us  invincible  steadfastness,  that  we  may  perfect  the  work  which  He 
has  begun  in  us.  Truly,  in  all  my  life  I  have  longed  for  nothing  with 
greater  desire  than  to  die  for  Christ  and  his  truth.     I  am  certain  that  my 
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brothers  will  say  the  same.  Remember  thy  life  long  that  thou  hadst  as 
Inisbaiul  a  iiiau  truly  received  and  numbered  amons  God*s  children.  Be- 
ware  that  Christ's  word  Ik;  not  spoken  of  thee:  'There  shall  be  two  in 
one  bed ;  tht>  oni>  shall  be  taken,  the  other  lefL'  Let  thv  hi<;he3t  con- 
Cfrn  bo  to  know  (lod  in  thy  heart,  and  to  love  and  obey  his  holy  will 
all  thy  life  long.  Exercise  thyst'lf  to  fear  and  know  Ilim,  to  acknowl- 
edge thankfully  the  gifts  of  his  grace,  so  that  thou  mayest  continue  his 
daughter,  even  as  I  have  ever  seen  certain  tokens  in  thee  of  thine  adop- 
tion by  (lod.  Then  we  may  see  one  another  agjiin,  and  eternally  extol 
and  j)raise  God  in  that  celestial  glory  to  which  God's  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
has  called  us.  Thou  art  yet  young;  l)e  comforte<l  in  Gotl.  Let  the 
Lonl  Christ  Ikj  thy  father  and  thy  bridegroom,  till  He  give  thee  another 
husband.  I  am  sure  that  He  will  not  forsake  thee,  but  will  take  o:ire  of 
thine  aiVairs  l)eyon<l  thy  expectations.  Therefore,  rest  in  Him  contina- 
allv.  Fear  and  love  Him  in  word  and  in  deed.  Attend  dili^entlv  on  the 
preaching  of  God's  Word.  Avoid  evil  company.  Choose  devout  and 
God-fearing  peoj)le.  Act  not  alone  according  to  thy  liking  and  judgment, 
but  eviT  seek  a<lvico  from  good  people  who  have  been  our  friends,  es- 
pecially Monsieur  John  Calvin,  who  will  lead  thee  to  nothing  wrong,  if 
thou  foUowt'st  him,  even  as  thou  dost,  and  as  I  adjure  thee  to  do.  For 
thou"  knowest  that  this  man  is  tnily  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He 
cannot,  thcn-fore,  advise  thee  to  evil.  If  thou  wilt  marry  again,  to  which 
I  counsel  thee,  tlujn  seek  esp«?cially  the  advice  of  Calvin,  and  do  not  act 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  Choose  thee  a  God-fearing  husband ; 
otherwise  refuse  to  marry  again.  I  trust  God  will  care  for  thee  as  wiU 
be  good  for  thee,  acconling  to  his  will.  Call  upon  Him  before  all  others, 
and  commit  thysi'lf  to  his  goodness.  I  have  unceasingly  prayed  to  Him 
for  thee,  and  I  do  'pray  for  thee  ever.  Thou  knowest  how  deeply  we 
love<l  one  another,  as  long  as  the  good  God  g:ive  us  to  one  another.  The 
peace  of  ( lo<l  has  ever  been  with  us ;  thou  hast  been  submissive  to  me  in 
all  things.  I  pray  thee  that  thou  prove  an  equal,  or  even  a  greater, 
tr(?asure  to  him  whom  the  Lord  will  give  thee.  Thus  God  and  his  grace 
will  ever  dwell  with  thee  and  thy  children.  Remember  ever  the  ele- 
ments of  religion  which  I  have  taught  thee  (alas,  I  was  not  diligent 
enough  in  my  oflice!)  ;  build  on  the  same  foundations,  that  thou  mayest 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  unto  God.  Possibly,  thy  father,  hearing  of  my 
death,  will  hasten  to  tlu'C,  and  try  to  lead  thee  back  to  popery.  I  pray 
thee,  for  God's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  thy  salvation,  not  to  obey  thy 
father  in  this,  but  to  refuse  him,  choosing  to  dwell  in  Go<rs  home  rather 
than  to  return  to  Satan's  dwelling.  I  would  ratlier  that  tliou  wert  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  deejiest  chasm,  that  thou  wert  now  dead,  than  that  thou 
shouldst  agiiin  he  a  papist.  Lut  I  am  sure  that  thou  wouldst  rather  die 
than  obey  thv  father  in  this.  Death  would  be  better  and  more  whole- 
some.     Pray  God,  therefore,  to  strengthen  thee  through  his  Holy  Spirit. 
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PoBsiblj,  my  parents  will  think  of  taking  away  our  little  daughter.  I 
pray  thee,  and  in  Grod's  name  command  thee,  that  this  sin  and  crime  be 
not  executed,  let  there  come  to  thee  anything  that  Grod  may  will !  For 
I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  will  demand  the  blood  of  this  our  little 
daughter  at  thy  hand.  If  through  thy  guilt  and  neglect  harm  come  to 
her  soul,  her  blood  will  descend  and  be  poured  upon  thy  head.  I  pray 
thee,  then,  by  the  duty  thou  owest  God,  by  thy  duty  as  a  mother,  by  thy 
love  in  which  thou  art  joined  to  me,  thy  husband  and  thy  little  daughter's 
father,  that  thou  take  this,  my  last  request,  to  thy  heart,  and  cause  our 
little  daughter,  as  soon  as  she  is  capable  of  instruction,  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  fear  of  God.  I  would  have  liked  to  write  to  thy  father  and  to  my 
own  parents,  but  I  have  no  more  paper  and  ink,  nor  can  I  obtain  any 
just  now.  Write,  then,  to  them  what  has  befallen  me,  through  Grod's 
grace ;  comfort  them,  and  bring  to  their  mind  the  great  grace  and  kind- 
ness which  God  has  shown  me  in  my  imprisonment.  Gk>d  grant  that 
they  be  softened  and  moved  to  know  and  honor  Him  aright  by  my  death, 
more  than  they  have  ever  been  affected  by  my  warnings  daring  my  life. 
God  be  merciful  unto  them." 

Another  letter  of  Laborie  to  his  wife  says:  ''When  we  were  still  to- 
gether, thou  hadst  not  as  many  good  friends  as  Grod  has  raised  up  for 
thee  since  I  was  imprisoned.  They  will  care  for  thee  better  than  I  could 
have  done,  as  I  am  assured  by  many  letters.  This  is  our  dear  Crod's 
doing.  Instead  of  thy  husband  He  gives  thee  many  faithful  fathers  and 
brothers  in  the  Lord.  Thou  shouldst  be  thankful,  and  learn  from  this 
how  much  better  it  is  to  endure  opposition,  adversity,  and  poverty  than 
always  to  have  rest  and  good  days  in  abundance.  Faith  is  proven  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  I  do  not  doubt  thou  hast  persecution  more  than  L 
In  this  count  thyself  happy ;  trust  God,  reposing  thy  heart  and  thy  hope 
on  Him  alone.  Thou  knowest  that,  when  I  was  in  my  native  land,  mov- 
ing with  great  lords  who  gave  me  their  feivor  and  friendship,  I  was  hr 
from  God.  Even  in  Grcneva,  as  long  as  we  had  an  abundance,  thou 
knowest  how  we  soon  grew  cold  and  careless,  and  how  seldom  and  how 
sluggishly  we  thought  upon  God  and  his  goodness.  But  when,  later, 
things  went  less  according  to  our  wishes  and  our  wills,  how  we  then  be- 
gan to  seek  refuge  in  Grod,  to  pray  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  to  read  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  to  comfort  each  the  other !  Learn,  then,  to  have 
greater  delight  in  poverty  than  in  riches,  idleness,  and  luxury.  Be  con- 
tent with  the  goods  given  us  by  Christ,  who  wills  that  we  find  our  good 
things  in  the  cross,  and  take  up  our  cross  in  patience  and  follow  Him." 
Another  of  his  letters  says :  "  Dear  sister  Anna,  —  I  have  received  thy 
letter  of  September  15th,  and  the  pieces  of  clothing  which  thou  didst 
send  me.  It  is  sweet  to  me  that  thou  didst  think  of  me  in  this  trial.  In 
the  kindnesses  which  God  hath  shown  thee,  I  behold  the  fruit  of  my  prayer* 
Indeed,  my  death  comes  hard  upon  thee ;  thou  grievest  thyself  sadly  over 
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it.     I  was  able  to  expect  that,  knowing  tlij  tenderness.     But  I  admoDish 
tliee  not  to  give  way.     I  would  familiarize  thee  with  the  thonght  of  re- 
mem  hering  mo  only  as  one  dead,  already  consamed  to  ashes,  to  whom 
thou  art  no  longer  l)ound,  except  with  such  love  as  is  due  a  brother. 
Thus  pray  for  me  as  long  as  I  dwell  in  this  {M)or  body  upon  the  earth. 
Comfort  thyself  with  Ruth,  the  Moabitess.     Thinkest  thou  that  God  will 
allow  thee  to  suffer  bodily  need  ?     Never !     He  will  care  for  thee,  and 
fur  thy  little  slaughter  as  well.     Thou  and  my  little  girl  will  be  better  off 
after  my  death  than  now.     And  now  I  have  commended  thee,  with  thy 
daughter,  to  a  faithful  God,  who  will  protect  thee  more  carefully  aud  lov- 
ingly than  ever  couM  have  been  done  by  me." 

John  Vernon's  letters,  written  in  prison,  deserve  also  to  be  known, 
lie  says:  '^  lie  who  has  to  do  with  the  Righteous  One  may 

Vernou'H  lettcM.     ...  .  .111  ^  ^     „      ,  «V 

disnnss  anxiety,  especially  when  sure  of  God s  love.  We 
have  to  <lo  with  One  who  spared  not  his  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  for  us  all ! 
How  shall  He  not  give  us  idl  things  ?  Let  us  put  our  confidence  in  the 
living  God,  who  is  more  willing  to  give  than  are  we  to  recdve !  .  .  .  . 
Mail}'  faithful  disciples  shall,  on  the  last  day,  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
false  disciples,  who  picture  to  themselves  a  kind  of  silk  or  satin  Christ  of 
their  own  invention,  aud  who  seek  a  Christianity  without  any  cross  or 
any  hardship."  Vernon  wrote  to  his  sister :  "  By  the  cross  we  become 
like  our  Lord  Jesus,  not  only  in  that  we  suffer  and  die,  as  did  He,  but  in 
that  we  grow  holy,  as  was  He,  and  thus  through  the  cross  and  through 
holiness  we  enter  eternal  joy  and  glory.** 

Trigolet  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law :  **  The  good  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  prisoners  we  are,  will  afford  ub  grace  that 
we  may  exalt  his  name  and  edify  his  church,  whether  we  are  sent  out  of 
this  miserable  world  by  water  or  by  iire." 

Taurant  wrote  a  friend,  in  a  letter  of  farewell :  "  I  receive  pain  and 
torture  as  the  means  by  which  God  will  draw  me  to  Him.  If  He  draw 
me  tlirougli  fire,  I  take  comfort  from  the  three  youths  who  were  saved 
in  the  iiery  furnace  in  Babylon.  I  know  that  the  power  of  Grod  is  aa 
great  do-day.  If  He  call  me  through  the  water,  I  take  comfort  from  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  went  unhurt  through  the  Red  Sea.  Whatever 
He  pleases  to  do  to  me,  I  am  therewith  content." 

The  brethren  wrote  to  Calvin.  Three  of  Calvin's  letters  in  reply,  sach 
Calvin  writes  to  ^®  ^®  ^®"^  ^^  those  days  by  trusty  messengers  to  prisons 
the  priKoiioM.  everywhere  to  the  sufferers  under  persecution,  have  been 
preserv(?d  till  now.  In  two  letters  of  September  5th,  he  writes  :  "  La- 
borio  and  Trigolet  may  be  consoled  as  to  their  near  relatives,  for  they 
have  submitted  themselves  to  God's  will."  He  adds:  **  Above  all,  re- 
pose in  God's  fatherly  care,  and  doubt  not  that  He  watches  over  your 
bodies  and  souls.  How  dear  is  the  blood  of  believers  to  Him  He  will 
prove  after  that  He  has  made  you  his  witnesses."    In  an  appeal  made  by 
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the  ^ve  tx)  their  kiDg,  which  had  been  sent  to  Calvin  for  revision,  the  lat- 
ter would  have  changed  some  expressions.  *'  But,''  he  adds,  '*  I  would 
rather  it  should  remain  as  Grod  has  suggested  to  you.  If  the  world  does 
not  receive  such  A  just  and  holy  appeal  as  it  ought,  yet  it  will  be  ap- 
proved by  God,  by  his  angels,  by  the  prophets  and  the  whole  church. 
All  the  faithful  who  read  it  will  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  you 
through  the  Holy  Spirit."  October  5th,  Calvin  and  othefs  wrote :  "  It 
is  one  of  Satan's  best  artifices  to  weary  by  long  effort  persons  whom  he 
could  not  strike  down  at  his  first  assault.  But  God  will  make  you  stead- 
fast, even  unto  the  end." 

Upon  the  day  appointed  for  their  execution,  a  gentleman  who  had  done 
much  on  their  behalf  found  means  to  enter  their  prison,  to  report  the 
decision  of  the  "  parliament,"  to  comfort  them,  and  to  admonish  them  to 
constancy.  They  at  once  lifted  up  their  voices  and  thanked  God  for  the 
grace  shown  them.  Vernon  was  in  such  fear  at  the  first  announcement 
of  death  that  he  trembled  in  every  limb,  saying :  '<  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
harder  battle  to  be  fought  in  me  than  often  falls  to  man ;  yet  the  Spirit 
will  subdue  the  cursed  fiesh,.  and  I  am  sure  that  the  good  Grod  will  not 
forsake  me.  I  beseech  you,  brothers,  be  not  anxious  about  me.  I  will 
not  fail,  for  God  has  promised  that  He  will  not  leave  us  in  our  trial.  This 
fear  of  death  must  show  us  how  weak  we  are,  that  all  the  honor  may  be  to 
Him." 

When  they  at  last  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  Vernon  obtained  what  he 
had  promised  himself,  from  God,  a  blessed  steadfastness  and  ^i^^},  glorious 
a  strength  worthy  of  a  Christian.  He  was  first  laid  hold  *«***»«•. 
of  by  the  executioners.  Before  he  was  tied  to  the  stake,  he  prayed, 
"  Lord,  I  acknowledge  myself  a  poor  sinner  before  Thee,"  and  added  to 
his  prayers  his  confession  of  faith,  commending  himself  to  the  Lord,  re- 
joicing that  he  had  overcome  the  pains  of  death  and  every  foe. 

Antony  Laborie  felt  no  fear  of  death  at  all.  He  went  as  to  a  festival, 
joyously  and  bravely.  Before  death  he  was  asked  by  the  executioner  to 
grant  him  forgiveness.  Laborie  replied,  "  My  friend,  thou  injurest  me 
not  By  thy  deed  I  am  delivered  from  a  sore  imprisonment"  With 
these  words  he  kissed  the  executioner.  Several  of  the  by-standers,  moved 
at  the  sight,  began  weeping.  Laborie  took  up  Vernon's  prayer  and  went 
through  it,  then  repeated  his  creed  in  a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the  spirit 
with  amazing  courage.  John  Trigolet  met  his  death  serenely,  and  even 
joyously,  praying  for  his  enemies :  "  There  are  some  among  them  who 
know  not  what  they  do.  There  are  others  who  know  well,  but  because 
bewitched  by  Satan  and  drunk  with  prosperity,  they  will  not  confess  their 
real  belief.  But,  my  Grod,  I  beseech  Thee,  loose  their  fetters."  He  added, 
^^  I  behold  Thee,  even  now,  high  on  thy  throne,  and  heaven  open,  even  as 
Thou  didst  show  it  to  thy  servant  Stephen."     Saying  this,  he  died. 

Bataille  said  with  loud  voice  to  the  people  that  they  were  not  there  to 
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be  executed  as  thieves  and  murderers,  bat  as  sapporters  of  the  cause  of 
God.  Praying,  he  was  put  to  death.  The  last,  Taurant,  repeated  parts 
of  ])sahns,  iu  clear  accents.  Though  but  a  youth,  he  showed  equal 
steadfastness  with  the  others,  and  praying  with  fervor  and  strong  will 
gave  up  his  spirit.  —  A.  E.  F. 


LIFE  Xni.     THEODORE  BEZA. 

A.  D.  1519-A.  D.  1605.   CLERICAL  LEADER, FRANCE  AND  FRENCH 

SWITZERLAND. 

As  by  the  heroic  Luther  stands  a  revered  Melancthon,  by  Zwingle  an 
CEcolam))adius  and  a  Bullinger,  so  beside  John  Calvin,  in  Geneva,  is  his 
pupil  and  friend,  his  brother,  comrade,  and  loyal  supporter,  Theodore 
Beza.  lie  comes,  not  like  Luther  or  Zwingle,  from  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant  or  mountaineer,  nor  like  Melancthon  or  CEcolampadius,  from  the 
armorer's  workshop  or  the  tradesman's  office,  but  from  among  those 
whom  earth  calls  '^  high-born,"  —  albeit  their  names  may  be  written  no 
hidier  in  heaven  than  those  of  men  whom  the  Lord  has  raised  out  of 
the  lowest  dust.  His  father,  Pet^r  de  Beza,  a  nobleman,  dwelt  as  royal 
governor  in  A^ezelay  castle,  in  a  wild,  romantic  spot  of  old  Burgundy. 
His  mother,  Marie  Bourdelot,  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  humility,  and  kind- 
ness to  the  [)oor  and  suf!*ering.  She  aided  them  with  love  and  active 
effort,  and  also  with  a  knowledge  which  she  had  obtained  of  the  science 
of  medicine.  Theodore,  the  seventh  child  of  this  pair  blessed  with  many 
cliildren,  was  born  Juno  24,  1519.  When  he  was  hardly  three  years 
old,  his  father's  brother,  Nicholas  de  Beza,  a  parliamentary  counselor, 
begged  t^  take  tlie  boy,  who  was  delicate,  with  him  to  Paris  to  be  edu- 
Ciited.  The  mother  gave  consent  with  a  heavy  heart.  She  went  with 
her  darling  to  his  destination,  and  bade  him  farewell,  never  to  see  him 
again,  for  she  died  when  thirty-one.  The  uncle  proved  both  father  and 
aj.  n  bov  in  mother  to  the  child.  Nor  did  he  escape  the  troubles  which 
I'ariH.  parents  endure.     Despite  his  care,  Theodore  caught  a  dan- 

gerous infection  from  a  servant,  and  was  obliged  to  undergo  a  severe 
surgical  operation.  The  boy  went  every  day  with  a  cousin,  also  a  pa- 
tient, to  his  physician,  who  dwelt  in  the  Louvre.  He  had  to  cross  the 
]\IiIIers'  Jhidge  (Pont  aux  Meuniors).  His  cousin,  one  day,  was  tempted, 
to  escape  his  pains,  to  throw  himself  over  the  bridge  into  the  Seine,  and 
wanted  Theodore  to  do  the  same.  The  two  boys,  unnoticed  by  their  at- 
tendant, would  have  done  the  rash  deed,  had  not  their  unde  been  on  the 
watch  at  the  moment  and  prevented  it.  Theodore  recovered,  and  at  once 
his  education  was  begun.  His  uncle  learned  from  an  Orleans  friend  who 
paid  liini  a  visit  that  there  was  a  very  worthy  teacher  in  Orleans,  a 
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Grerman  named  Wolmar.  He  resolved  to  commit  his  nephew  to  him. 
Theodore  was  sent,  in  the  company  of  his  uncle's  friend,  to  the  latter's 
house,  to  go  to  school  with  his  son.  The  respect  often  shown  by  the 
French  to  German  solidity  was,  in  Wolmar's  case,  justified.  The  Swa- 
bian  was  well  informed  and  thorough. 

Young  Beza,  reaching  Orleans  December  5,  1528,  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  his  teacher.  He  used  to  call  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  Wol- 
mar's house  his  second  birthday.  Before  long  he  went  with  Wolmar  to 
a  new  place  of  abode.  The  latter  had  been  called  by  Margaret  of  An- 
gouieme  (sister  of  Francis  First),  the  duchess  of  Alen9on  and  Berry,  to 
teach  the  classics  in  her  new  college,  in  Bourges.  Wolmar  accepted  the 
call,  and  Theodore  followed  him.  Bourges  was  one  of  the  cities  where 
the  gospel  light  was  dawning,  and  sheltered  many  whom  Paris  would 
have  burned  on  account  of  their  belief.  Young  Beza  could  not  but  be 
touched  by  the  light.  Wolmar's  house  was  the  resort  of  gifted  minds 
devoted  to  reform.  One  who  came  was  Calvin,  whom  Wolmar  decidedly 
influenced.  Beza's  pleasant  relations  soon  ended.  Bourges  early  became 
an  unsafe  residence  for  the  reformed.  Wolmar  had  to  leave  France 
(1535)  and  fly  to  Germany.  Theodore  would  have  liked  to  go  with  him, 
but  his  father,  the  old  lord  and  governor  of  V^zelay,  who  held  to  the  old 
religion,  was  glad  to  see  his  son's  relation  to  Wolmar  and  other  active 
spirits  at  an  end.  Theodore  had  to  go  back  to  Orleans,  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  law,  which  he  had  chosen,  and  fit  himself  for  practical  life. 
A  young  man  liberally  trained  found  little  attraction  in  the  law  as  then 
taught.  Beza  took  delight  in  the  Latin  poets,  of  whom  he  had  tasted  in 
the  school  of  Wolmar,  —  in  Ovid,  Catullus,  and  Tibullus.  He  himself 
wrote  poems  addressed  to  his  first  love,  Marie  de  I'Etoile,  daughter  of  an 
Orleans  professor  of  law.  She  died  soon  after  this.  Beza  left  Orleans 
for  Paris.  His  uncle  Nicholas,  his  old  patron  and  supporter,  was  long 
since  dead.  A  brother  of  Nicholas,  Claudius,  abbot  of  Froimont,  received 
his  nephew.  Theodore's  eldest  brother  was  there,  already  in  possession 
of  a  living,  and  he  and  Theodore  dwelt  together.  The  youth's  talents 
were  soon  noticed.  He  moved  with  ease  among  the  wits  and  scholars, 
winning  favor  by  his  poetry.  His  pleasure  was  that  of  the  accomplished 
worldling.  Long  after,  Beza  regarded  this  period  with  regret.  To  es- 
cape the  dangers  of  the  frivolous  female  society  around  him,  he  resolved 
to  marry.  He  betrothed  a  young  girl  of  the  burgher  class,  without  prop- 
erty, declaring  before  two  witnesses  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  union 
as  soon  as  his  circumstances  permitted.  Her  name  was  Claude  Desnoz. 
His  relation  to  her  excited  his  foes  to  utter  slanders  against  him,  which 
he  answered  with  the  noblest  candor.  He  published  at  this  period  his 
youthful  Latin  poems  (Juvenilia),  on  the  model  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.^ 

i  The  latter  name  suggests  that  many  a  thins^  slipped  in  which  suited  heathen  views  of 
life  rather  than  Christian.    Beza  himself  confessed  afterwards  that  he  looked  back  with 

23 
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The  gifted  youth  was  soon  to  leave  poetic  trifliDg  and  be^  hard 
i/od  to  an  car-  >vork.  llo  was  taken  into  Grod*s  sohool  by  a  seyere  illness. 
ue«t  life.  lie  gjiyg^  '»The  Lord  so  visited  me  that  I  had  doubts  of  my 

recovery.  What  couhl  I,  unhappy,  do  with  only  Grod's  fearful  judgment 
before  me  ?  What  then  ?  After  infinite  pain  of  my  body  and  soul,  the 
Lord  pitied  his  fickle  follower,  comforting  me  so  that  I  no  more  doubted 
his  pardoning  grace.  Amid  a  thousand  tears  I  abhorred  myself,  sought 
mercy,  renewed  my  vows,  openly  acknowledged  his  true  church  and  wor- 
ship. In  short,  I  gave  myself  to  II im  wholly  and  entirely.  The  image 
of  death  shown  me  in  its  reality  waked  in  me  the  slumbering  but  never 
buried  desire  for  a  now  life.  My  sickness  was  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
covery and  of  my  true  health.  Thus  strangely  does  God  work  with  his 
own,  by  the  same  blows  striking  down,  wounding,  and  also  healing  them. 
As  soon  as  I  could  leave  my  couch,  I  broke  all  the  bonds  which  fettered 
me,  packed  up  my  few  possessions,  and  left  fatherland,  parents,  and 
friends,  to  follow  the  call  of  Christ." 

Whither  could  Beza  better  go  than  to  the  city  which  yielded  refuge 
to  so  many  of  those  persecuted  for  the  gospel's  sake,  —  to  Geneva,  where 
Calvin  was  then  in  the  noontide  of  his  labor  ?  Thither  he  went,  taking 
with  him  his  espouseil  wife.  The  first  thing  he  did  after  Calvin  had 
made  him  welcome  was  to  celebrate  his  marriage  in  a  public,  formal  man- 
ner. The  next  question  was  how  to  live.  His  project  of  setting  up  a 
printing-house,  with  the  help  of  Crespin,  another  exile,  was  pronounced 
by  Calvin  injudicious.  He  then  thought  his  best  plan  was  to  seek  his 
friend  Wolmar  in  Germany,  and  consult  with  him  upon  his  future  course. 
He  went  to  Tiibingtm,  where  his  former  teacher  received  him  with  open 
arms.  Wolmar  advise^l  him  to  return  to  Geneva,  and  wait  till  God 
opened  a  door.  And  Beza  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  Before  he  reached 
Geneva  he  was  asked  by  Lausanne  to  become  professor  of  Greek  in  her 
academy.^  He  consented,  and  took  the  oath  of  ofRce  November  9,  1549, 
with  thankful,  hopeful  heart.  His  conscientiousness  was  shown  in  his 
refusing  to  accept  the  place  till  any  oileuse  he  might  have  given  at  an 
earlier  date  by  his  youthful  poetry  was  removed.  Only  after  the  college 
had  put  him  at  rest  on  this,  as  a  matter  which  was  a  part  of  his  popish 
experience,  and  like  that  a  thing  of  the  past,  could  Beza  feel  satisfied. 

shame  at  tb<>  ini.<«us(>  of  \\U  poetic  ^ifts,  of  which  he  was  piilty.  Such  fnnk  ■cknowledg* 
inoiit.H  (und  /winkle  had  made  similar  ones  in  his  time)  ^ive  us  a  more  correct  measure  for 
jud^Mn^^  our  reformers  murallv  than  the  exaf^^rationn  and  calumnies  of  maliciomi  op- 
Iionent.s  on  the  one  hand,  or  tfie  palliations  of  oOicious  advocates  upon  the  other.  Thev 
are  prcspnted  to  us  by  history  not  as  perfect  saints,  but  as  men  Mved  bj  God*B  grace,  and 
advancinir  in  his  service  more  and  more  towards  holiness.  For  the  rest,  Besa's  poems 
were  written  in  a  careless  and  loose  rather  than  an  impure,  uncleanly  way.  How  eba 
could  Wolmar  —  to  whom  he  submitted  and  dedicated  them  —  have  advised  tbeiy  publica- 
tion ! 

1  I^iisanne  at  that  time,  like  all  the  canton  Vaud,  was  under  the  mie  of  Berne.  Her 
church  relations  were  governed  by  the  articles  of  the  Berne  conference  of  152B.  ETerj 
one  taking  ofiice  in  her  church  or  schools  was  requured  to  take  an  oath  of  adhermee  to 
these  articles. 
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He  tried  to  atone  for  any  harm  which  his  poems  might  have  done  by 
using  his  poetic  gift  to  the  praise  of  God.  Was  there  any  way  to  do  this 
80  good  as  to  give  David's  Psalms  to  the  French  church  ?  Before  him, 
Clement  Marot  of  Cahors  had  begun  this  work,  but  he  had  translated 
but  fifty  Psalms,  to  which  the  celebrated  Goudimel  had  adapted  music 
Beza  completed  the  book,  giving  the  whole  Psalter  to  the  church  for  use 
in  public  worship  (1552).  Dramatic  poetry,  so  largely  secularized,  was 
used  by  Beza  for  sacred  purposes.  The  old  religious  plays  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  degenerated.  In  their  stead  Biblical  histories  were  intro- 
duced  into  the  schools  for  elocutionary  exercises.  Beza  arranged  suc- 
cessfully the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  "  as  a  school  drama.  It  was  pre- 
sented in  a  public  hall,  and  met  with  great  applause.  The  joyous  days  of 
the  drama  were  followed  by  trying  days  of  affliction.  The  plague  had 
been  brought  to  Lausanne  from  Biiudte  (1551),  and  Beza  was  stricken 
by  it.  His  life  was  in  danger.  Viret,  the  reformer  of  Lausanne,  com- 
municated his  anxiety  to  Calvin  in  a  letter.  The  prayers  of  all  his 
friends  united  for  the  recovery  of  Beza,  and  were  answered.  He  devoted 
himself  anew  to  science  and  the  church.  It  were  a  long  task  to  fol- 
low his  ten  years  in  Lausanne  in  detail.  The  main  facts  will  be  suf- 
ficient. To  his  work  as  professor  he  added  Bible  lessons  on  Romans 
and  the  epistles  of  Peter,  all  in  the  French  language,  to  instruct  and 
build  up  the  church.  He  maintained  an  extended  correspondence  with 
Bullinger,  Calvin,  and  others.  He  followed  the  Reformation  not  with 
the  eye  of  a  mere  spectator,  but  as  a  participant  with  pen  and  tongue. 
He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  fate  of  five  students  of  Lausanne,  his 
pupils,  who  died  as  martyrs  in  Lyons.  He  poured  forth  his  lament  in 
an  elegy.  He  took  part  in  the  controversy  on  election,  ad-  sides  with  cai- 
hering  to  Calvin  against  his  adversaries,  especially  against  ^°' 
Bolsec.  He  did  not  hesitate  in  taking  Calvin's  side  when  an  angry  out- 
cry was  raised  respecting  the  execution  of  Servetus  (1553).  Beza  pub- 
lished a  work  maintaining  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heresy 
by  death.^  Beza,  like  Calvin,  considered  religious  error  a  crime  against 
the  commonwealth,  and  more  culpable,  as  undermining  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  than  murder,  adultery,  and  theft.  He  did  not  reflect  that 
religious  convictions  cannot  be  suppressed  by  force.  He  was  not  alone 
in  his  views,  for  the  majority  of  his  age  thought  as  he  did,  and  not  the 
ignorant  masses  only,  but  the  most  intelligent  statesmen  and  theologians. 
The  Christian  sentiment  of  later  days  has  disseminated  more  correct 
views  on  this  question. 

Amid  public  disputes,  Beza  was  called  to  endure  conflict  with  those 
nearest  him,  —  his  father  and  eldest  brother.     The  old  lord,  as  has  been 

1  On  the  Punuhment  of  Fleretics  by  the  Ciril  Power,  The  book  was  aimed  chiefly  at 
S.  Castellio,  who  along  with  L.  SocinuR  and  S.  Curione  had  in  a  treatise  censured*  the 
persecution  of  Servetus.  Beza's  book  appeared  in  Basel  under  the  asaumednama  of  Martia 
Bellios,  and  was  dedicated  to  duke  Christopher  of  Wurtemberg. 
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said.  i«aw  with  di'^ploasure  the  counectiou  of  his  son  with  the  reformed  he- 
lii.*f,  and  now  how  deeply  was  he  imhued  with  it !  Yet  might  it  not  be 
possihie  to  draw  him  again  to  the  bosom  of  the  ^'only  saving  church**?  It 
BL'L'iiK'd  worili  while  to  make  the  trial.  So,  one  day,  his  eldest  brother, 
John  de  IWza.  came  to  persuade  Thcoilore  to  go  back,  but  in  vain.  He 
confes>ed  that  his  efforts  availed  nothing,  while  he  was  himself  almost 
pi  rsuadcd  by  TliefKlore  to  leave  Rome  and  embrace  the  gospel.  Then 
a  severer  trial  visited  the  reformer,  for  his  old  father  came.  .They  met 
on  the  frontier  between  Switzerland  and  France,  but  without  result 
They  parte<l  with  sad  hearts,  for  no  agreement  was  possible  to  men  look- 
ing at  religion  from  such  o])posite  stand-points. 

A  wt'lcomo  errand  engaged  Beza  in  1556.  With  his  friend  Farel  he 
visited  the  reformed  Swiss  cantons,  to  move  them  to  decided  steps  in 
favor  of  the  Waldensians,  whom  Fninee  was  }K;r&ecuting.  An  embassy 
was  to  go  to  I'aris  to  influence  the  French  court,  which  waged  the  per- 
secution. I'he  German  states  and  princes  were  asked  to  join  their  efforts. 
The  success  of  this  excellent  movement  was  hindered  by  the  variance 
Ixitween  the  Swiss  and  the  Germans  on  the  Supper.  This  needed  to 
be  HMuoved.  lieza  lent  his  aid  to  its  removal.  His  work  was  misunder- 
stood by  both  sides,  and  frustrated.  He  tried  to  move  the  Grerman 
j)rinces  to  help  his  brethren  in  France,  who  were  again  persecuted.  For 
thi^^  end  he  made  a  journey  as  far  as  IVIarburg,  but  achieved  little.  An 
embassy  was  indeed  sent  to  Paris,  but  returned  without  fulfilling  its 
])ur])os(\  reporting  that  even  during  its  presence  in  the  city  new  victims 
were  led  to  the  stake. 

Close  on  thex'  trials  came  dissensions  among  the  clergy  of  Yaud^  one 
side  holding  strictly  to  the  rules  of  Heme  in  matters  of  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  the  other  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  church 
according  to  tlie  views  of  Calvin.  Beza  tried  in  vain  to  mediate.  He 
i\\v\\  left  Lausanne  for  Geneva  (September,  1558).  He  came  at  the 
ri«;ht  moment,  for  the  magistrates,  at  Calvin's  suggestion,  had  set  up  a 
iLu'ins  work  in  coUcgc.  To  tliis  Heza  w:us  called,  not  only  as  lecturer  and 
*'•'"'*"  expositor  of  the  Scripture,  but  as  president.     He  was  now 

oi'dainc^d  as  a  minister.  The  school  opened  June  5,  1559.  Beza  de- 
livered liis  inaugural  in  St.  Peter's,  on  the  origin,  dignity,  necessity,  and 
us(i  of  schools,  Calvin  solemnly  introtlucing  the  exercises  with  prayer 
and  a  brief  address.  Beza  s  excellent  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  edu- 
cation are  worth  reading  even  now.  The  college  of  Geneva  was  hence- 
forth  the  training-school  of  all  reformed  France.  Scholars  flocked  to  it 
from  all  dir<>('tions.  Soon  after  its  foundation,  the  lowest  of  its  seven 
classes  numberc*!  three  hundred.  Amid  all  this  varied  work  in  church 
and  school  Be/a  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  cause  of  the  Reformadon  at 
large.  The  ])ersecutions  in  France  distressed  him.  He  went  to  Ger- 
many (November,  1559)  to  impress  the  serious  state  of  things  on  the 
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good  elector  Frederick  Third  of  Heidelberg.  The  elector  agreed  that  a 
petition  in  his  name,  prepared  by  Beza,  be  sent  to  the  French  king.  But 
though  the  king  gave  the  embassy  the  most  flattering  assurances,  victims 
still  were  slain,  among  them  Anna  du  Bourg,  the  celebrated  parliament- 
ary counselor. 

Beza  would  not  give  up  hi^  efforts  to  mediate  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  on  the  question  of  the  sacrament.  Yet  he  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  amid  the  hot  strife  of  parties  his  words  of  peace  were 
spoken  to  the  winds.  He  was  stirred  to  reply  to  the  rough  attack  on 
Calvin's  doctrine  by  the  Hamburg  doctor,  Jerome  Westphal,  and  to  an- 
swer even  more  sharply  the  abuse  of  Tileman  Hesshus.  Who  can  blame 
Beza  if  he  forgot  moderation,  and  ventured  expressions  which  were  hardly 
suited  to  effect  an  understanding  upon  so  sacred  a  question  ?  Yet  how 
happily  he  expressed  himself  in  his  writing  against  Westphal :  "  Of  in- 
vectives, reproaches,  accusations,  and  defenses,  there  have  been  more  than 
enough.  It  is  a  cause  of  repentance  and  sorrow  that  the  gospel  has  been 
hindered  so  long  by  this  sad  dispute.  Let  it  be  thus  far  and  no  farther 
with  this  rivalry  in  enmity,  which  our  sins  have  brought  upon  us.  Why 
not  emulate  one  another  in  love  ?  "  But  the  day  for  this  had  not  come, 
and  who  shall  censure  that  age  in  comparison  with  our  own,  for  are  we 
any  better  ?  Beza's  keen  eye  saw  that  the  disputes  of  the  reformers  were 
promising  their  foes  a  triumph.  He  deemed  it  a  time,  notwithstanding 
the  schism,  to  present  a  public  and  full  confession  of  his  own  faith. 
This  he  did  in  a  little  book,  originally  written  in  French,  as  an  expla- 
nation of  his  views  to  his  father,  but  published  now,  in  a  more  extended 
form,  in  Latin  (1560).  The  book  produced  a  very  great  sensation.  It 
was  translated  into  Italian.  A  hundred  years  later  it  served  as  an  au- 
thority in  the  reformed  church,  and  was  anathematized  by  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  in  the  year  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  time  was  come  when  Beza  must  testify  his  faith,  not  in  books,  but 
in  person,  in  the  presence  of  the  world's  great  ones,  —  the  same  faith  for 
which  his  brethren  in  France  were  persecuted.  Henry  Second  dying, 
the  party  in  Fran(;e  opposed  to  reform  joined  the  Guises  against  the 
Bourbons  and  Anthony  of  Navarre.  On  the  side  of  the  latter  were 
the  Huguenots,  as  the  reformed  were  named,  with  Coudd,  the  glorious 
Coligny,  and  other  noblemen.  Navarre  was,  at  heart,  but  half  Protestant 
Only  after  long  hesitation  did  he  decide  to  hear  some  distinguished  Hu- 
guenot teacher,  and  reflect  upon  the  points  at  issue.  No  man  seemed 
better  fitted  to  become  his  teacher  than  Beza,  who  had  noble  descent  on 
his  side.  A  letter  was  sent  to  Calvin  from  Navarre  asking  for  Beza, 
and  Calvin  advised  him  to  go.  The  Huguenot  nobles  were  assembled 
with  the  king  of  Navarre  in  Ni^rac,  the  old  capitol  of  the  duchy  of 
Albret.  Queen  Joanna  of  Albret,  mother  of  the  coming  Henry  Fourth, 
was  present.     Thither  Beza  took  his  journey.    After  twelve  years'  exile, 
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he  trod  French  soil  once  more.  Guarded  a  part  of  the  way  by  armed 
horsemen,  he  reached  Nerac  in  safety.  Around  his  pulpit  thronged  no- 
bles, warriors,  and  people.  He  certainly  made  an  impression  on  Navarre, 
but  without  any  definite  result.  Queen  Joanna,  however,  who  was  at  first 
opi)osed  to  lieza,  had  her  heart  touched,  and  became  a  ^'  second  Deborah  ** 
of  a  striving  Israel. 

After  three  months  in  France,  Bcza  returned  to  Geneva,  and  found 
the  city  full  of  French  exiles,  for  whom  he  and  Cal\-in  needed  to  provide. 
Tlui  pla<;^ue  had  come,  also,  and  taken  away  several  friends  and  associates. 
He  heard  with  pain  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend  and  teacher,  Wolmar. 
Soon  his  presence  wan  again  demanded  in  France.  There,  as  in  other 
lands,  a  conftrrence  was  to  decide  the  question  of  religion.  It  was  called 
by  the  king  (July  25,  loGl)  to  meet  at  th«  abbey  of  Poissy,  near  Paris. 
Here  "  all  were  to  appear,  of  whatever  condition,  who  had  anything  to 
present  respecting  religion."  The  invitation  was  accompanied  by  a  sol- 
,jj,  J  mj^  emn  ])romise  of  safe-conduct.  ?so  one,  it  was  thought  by 
t»iou  iu  Franc«.  ^]^^,  French  Protestants,  could  represent  them  better  than 
Beza.  An  invitation  was  sent  him  by  Conde  and  Coligny  and  the  re- 
formed church  of  Paris,  through  a  nobleman,  Claudius  of  Pradello. 
After  j)reeautions  for  his  safety,  Beza  acc^jiled  to  this  invitation. 

He  entered  Paris  the  22d  of  August,  1561.  He  was  presented  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germain.  The  following  Sunday  he  held  public  worship,  at 
the  desire  of  the  assembly,  before  a  chosen  company.  He  was  given 
opportunity,  also,  at  the  house  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  the  presence 
of  the  (jueen-mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  to  answer  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  and  to  meet  charges  against  him  respecting  the  sacrament  (as 
that  he  had  said,  "  Christum  esse  in  cccna  sicut  in  cceno  ").  The  formal 
conforencre  first  met,  with  all  ceremony,  the  9lli  of  September,  iu  the  great 
vaulte<l  hall  of  the  abbey  of  Poissy.  It  was  a  brilliant  convocation.  On 
the  tin-one  sat  Charles  Ninth,  still  a  child,  while  round  him  were  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  royal  house.  The  queen-mother,  the  nobles,  the 
church-oflicials,  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  with  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  as  the  representatives  of  the  university,  were  present  in  their 
costly  robes.  When,  strikingly  dillerent  from  these,  there  entered  thirty- 
four  })r(*achers  and  elders,  the  representatives  of  the  reformed  church  of 
Franc*.',  clad  in  modest  garments,  contrasting  groatly  with  the  brilliant 
array,  a  haughty  cardinal  uttered  the  bitter  wonls,  "  Here  come  the  G^ 
neva  dogs ! "  15ut  Beza  had  his  answer  for  the  man  in  scarlet.  *' There 
is  need,'*  said  he,  "  of  faithful  dogs  iu  the  Lord's  fold,  to  bark  at  the  rav- 
en in  ir  wolves ! " 

"When  the  proceedings  had  been  opened  by  the  worthy  chancellor, 
L'llopital,  by  an  address,  Beza,  in  beginning,  turned  to  the  king  with 
the  declaration  that  it  was,  above  all  things,  necessary  to  begin  by  invok- 
ing God.     Falling  on  his  knees,  he  prayed :  ''  Lord  God,  Father  etenud. 
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almighty,  we  acknowledge  and  confess  before  thy  holy  majesty  that  we 
are  poor  sinners,  conceived  and  born  in  sin,  inclined  to  every  evil  and 
averse  from  all  good ;  that  we  constantly  transgress  thy  holy  laws,  and 
bring  upon  us  ruin  and  death  by  thy  most  righteous  judgment.  But,  O 
Lord,  we  repent,  and  are  sorry  that  we  have  offended  Thee ;  we  condenm 
ourselves  and  our  transgressions  with  true  repentance,  and  earnestly  long 
for  thy  grace  to  help  our  misery."  (These  words,  as  is  known,  form  the 
"  public  confession  "  with  which  the  French  church,  and  also  the  reformed 
German  church,  still  begin  public  worship.)  Beza  continued :  "  Since  it 
pleases  Thee  to-day  thus  highly  to  favor  thy  unprofitable  servants,  suffer- 
ing them  freely  to  confess  the  truth  of  thine  Holy  Word  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  whom  Thou  hast  set  over  them,  and  of  this  illustrious  as- 
sembly, we  pray  Thee,  O  God  and  Father  of  all  light,  that  Thou  after 
thine  ineffable  goodness  and  mercy  wouldst  enlighten  our  minds,  control 
our  hearts  and  thoughts,  and  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  direct  our 
words  that  we  may  confess  and  present  the  secret  things  made  known  to 
OS  according  to  the  measure  of  thy  good  pleasure,  and  revealed  to  men, 
for  their  salvation,  not  with  our  lips  only,  but  with  the  whole  heart  in 
purity  and  sincerity,  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  thine  holy  name,  and  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  king  and  his  entire  house,  to  the  com- 
fort and  peace  of  all  Christendom,  and  especially  of  this  dear  realm. 
Lord  God,  almighty  Father,  we  ask  this  only  in  the  name  and  for  the 
sake  of  thy  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen." 

Then,  having  first  said  the  Lord's  prayer,  he  rose  and  delivered  a  well- 
considered  address  to  the  king,  opening  the  condition  of  ^^  address  be- 
affairs,  and  presenting  a  short  confession  of  faith  as  held  '^'^  ***«  ^'^' 
by  the  Protestants.  He  frankly  stated  the  reformed  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  repelled  the  charge  that  they  made  of  the  observance  a 
mere  commemoration.  He  solemnly  affirmed  that  it  was  a  real  commun- 
ion of  Christ's  body,  only  combating  the  local  presence  of  that  body 
in  the  bread,  the  transubstantiation  theory  of  the  Romanists  and  the 
ubiquity  theory  of  the  Lutherans.  Locally,  Christ's  body  and  blood  are 
as  far  removed  from  bread  and  wine  as  the  highest  heaven,  where  Christ 
dwells,  is  removed  from  the  earth.  Here  he  touched  the  tenderest  spot 
Till  this  point  he  had  been  heard  quietly.  Now  broke  forth  a  tempest. 
"  Blasphemavit !  Blasphemavit !  "  ("  He  has  spoken  blasphemy ! ")  re- 
sounded on  all  sides.  The  cardinal  of  Tournon  and  others  tried  to  have 
the  king  forbid  the  daring  orator  to  proceed,  and  threatened  to  leave  the 
hall,  but  were  brought  to  order  by  the  king.  The  discussion  went  on  for 
days,  and  was  continued  in  smaller  assemblies.  It  need  not  be  followed 
in  its  details.  The  desired  result  was  not  obtained.  Negotiations  were 
broken  off.  Beza  remained  for  a  time  in  France,  obeying  the  express 
wish  of  queen  Catherine,  and  at  every  opportunity  strengthened  the 
hearts  of  the  reformed  by  his  sermons.     He  witnessed  the  bloody  com- 
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bats  brought  on  by  the  religious  war,  which  proved  inevitable.  He  wai 
present,  a<«  a  chaplain,  at  the  battle  of  Dreux.  His  influence  contributed 
to  the  strict  discipline  which  was  established  in  the  army  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, command ini;  tlio  respect  even  of  their  foes. 

In  May,  1>30^{.  lie  returned  to  Geneya.  He  was  the  more  needed  as 
Calvin  <lrew  near  his  end.  wliicli  came  soon  afterwards.  Who  was  so  fit 
to  take  his  place  as  IVza  ?  Yet  his  modesty  forbade  him  to  deem  him- 
self the  life-long  successor  of  Calvin.  At  his  request  a  yearly  moder- 
ator of  the  meetings  of  the  Geneva  clergy  ("  venerable  compagnie  ")  was 
choseu.  At  the  end  of  each  year  a  strict  censorship  was  instituted.  So 
great  confidence  was  felt  in  Heza  that  he  was  yearly  reelected  until  1580, 
when  tlui  agetl  man  was  opposed,  for  unworthy  motives.  The  bunlen 
thus  imposed  upon  him  may  l)e  imagined,  yet  it  was  borne  by  him  to  old 
age.  Besides  the  daily  throng  of  duties,  the  sad  events  of  his  times  came 
very  close  to  him.  He  did  not  think  of  Geneva  only.  Ho  was  confess- 
edly the  patriarch  of  the  reformed  church  of  France.  Hence,  to  name 
one  of  his  acts,  he  sat  as  president  of  the  syno*l  of  Rochelle  (April,  1571), 
with  the  l<?ave  of  Geneva.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  (August, 
1572)  was  not  wholly  a  surprise  to  him.  (He  had  warned  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, just  before,  against  marrying  a  Romanist  princess.)  None  the  less 
Beza,  like  others,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  calamity.  He  received  it  as  a 
judgment  of  God.  On  his  motion  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  ob- 
served (Sej)tember).  He  preached  a  sermon  of  encouragement.  Many 
who  had  Hed  from  France  were  in  the  assembly.  They  continued  to 
come  in  <;rowini;  thron<;s,  and  he  and  his  associates  made  it  their  first 
business  to  take  care  of  them.  They  set  the  example  of  giving,  and 
turned  their  houses  into  inns  for  the  exiles.  The  going  over  of  Henry 
Fourth  to  Romanism  was  deeply  fi'lt  by  Beza.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  he  had  kept  silence  upon  it  as  something  that  could  not  be  helped, 
ni^  noble  letter  ^>^^  ^  ^^■^^'  vcars  since  there  was  discovered  in  Geneva  a  let- 
toUenry.  ^^p  ^f  1593^  jq  ^yhicli  Beza  addresses  himself  to  the  king's 

conscience,  and  admonishes  him  not  to  consider  what  shall  bring  him 
honor,  but  to  seek  the  glory  of  God,  and  place  his  confidence  in  One  who 
has  rcscuecl  him  from  greater  difficulties  than  the  present^  and  who  will 
still  uj)liold  him  by  a  mighty  arm.  He  reminds  Henry  of  words  which 
he  had  himself  s|)oken :  **  If  God  will  that  I  be  king,  it  will  come  to 
pass,  however  man  may  try  to  hinder  it.  If  He  will  it  not,  neither  do  I 
will  it."  It  was  a  saying  worthy  of  a  Christian  king.  He  placed  be- 
fore him  David's  example,  whom  he  might  not  only  imitate,  but  surpass, 
by  coj)ying  his  virtues  and  avoiding  his  failings.  But  Beza's  warning 
was  too  late.  He  had  to  submit  to  things  as  they  were,  and,  conscious  of 
having  done  his  part,  hid  his  pain  and  committed  the  future  to  God.  In 
August  following  he  wrote,  *'  God  be  thanked  that  faith  has  not  left  my 
soul,  yet  1  am  sore  troubled  and  vexed.     AVTiat  hopes  we  reposed  in  this 
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prince,  and  how  grievously  has  he  sinned  against  God,  the  holj  angels, 
and  the  saints  on  the  earth !  .  .  .  .  Our  only  refuge  is  Grod's  grace ;  it 
cannot  be  his  will  to  give  us  over  utterly  to  destruction  I "  Beza  was 
impartial  in  recognizing  the>  good  will  and  kind  intentions  of  Henry 
Fourth,  shown  especially  in  his  favoring  the  reformed  in  his  Edict  of 
Nantes.  He  deemed  the  king  God's  agent  in  preserving  the  French  re- 
formed church.  He  had  occasion  (1599)  for  meeting  Henry  once  more, 
when  the  king  came  to  succor  Greneva,  at  a  critical  time,  when  she  was 
threatened  by  foes  in  Savoy.  Beza  led  an  embassy  from  Greneva  to 
Henry,  and  closed  his  address  by  adapting  the  words  of  Simeon :  ^  Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word ;  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  before  my  death  not  only  the  deliverance  of  thine 
unworthy  servants,  but  also  the  protector  of  all  France  and  of  all  the 
believing."  Henry  in  turn  addressed  Beza  as  ^  fother,"  and  dismissed 
him  with  a  present. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  and  edify  our  readers  little  to  follow  Beza 
into  other  fields,  especially  into  his  various  controversial  writings.  He 
was  present  at  the  religious  conference  at  Mombelgard  (1587),  appointed 
by  Frederick  of  Wurtemberg  to  confer  with  the  famed  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, Jacob  Andrea,  upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  also  upon  predesti- 
nation. 

A  noble  constancy  was  shown  by  Beza  in  his  last  days,  attacked  as  he 
was  on  all  sides,  in  repelling  the  temptations  offered  him  by  Meets  rnnds 
a  high  official  of  the  Romish  church  to  return  to  her  bosom.  **  ^^^^' 
This  was  Francis  de  Sales,  who  when  a  young  man  was  appointed  Rom- 
ish bishop  of  Geneva,  and  ventured  upon  the  hard  task  by  the  pope's 
command.  He  asked  Beza,  among  other  things,  whether  he  believed 
that  any  could  be  saved  in  the  Romanist  church.  To  this  Beza  could 
not  say  no.  But  this  was  very  different  from  acknowledging  the  Roman 
church  as  the  only  one  that  could  save,  or  as  a  truer  church  than  the 
reformed.  Beza,  strong  in  his  convictions,  was  not  tempted  to  this  an 
instant  Briberies,  to  which  the  otherwise  noble  man  Francis  de  Sales 
ignobly  resorted,  were  of  the  least  avail  with  Beza.  It  was  not  to  be 
a  gross  bribe,  but  only  an  arrangement  which  might  render  the  step 
more  easy  for  Beza.  Therefore,  the  bishop  would  insure  him  an  annutd 
pension  of  four  thousand  dollars,  with  something  more  in  prospect.  Beza 
could  no  longer  contain  himself.  The  word  was  on  his  tongue,  *'  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan."  Whether  he  really  said  that  aloud,  as  some 
report,  or  whether,  according  to  an  oral  tradition,  he  replied  in  milder  but 
equally  plain  language,  saying,  "  Gro,  sir  ;  I  am  too  old  and  too  deaf  to 
be  able  to  hear  such  words,"  we  need  not  dispute.  This  much  is  certain : 
that  the  tempter  from  that  hour  left  him  with  the  firm  impression  that 
the  man  had  "  a  heart  of  stone." 

In  his  later  years,  Beza  withdrew  more  and  more  from  pablic  labor. 
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His  wife  had  died  in  1588.     He  had  lived  with  her  happily  for  forty 
years.     TIu'v  had  l)eeii  given  no  children.     By  advice  of  his  friends  he 
took  as  a  second  wife  in  his  old  age  a  widow  of  Greneva,  Catharine  del 
Piano.    Tntil  he  was  sixty-five  he  had  the  hest  of  health.    Now  the  bur- 
dens of  old  age  came,  —  rheumatic  pains,  sleeplessness,  freqnent  fainting 
iits,  even  in  the  pulpit,  and  trembling  of  the  hand,  which  compelled  him 
to  employ  an   amanuensis.     In  October,  loD.j,  he  made  his  last  will,  es- 
perially  thanking  God  for  the  mercy  shown  a  poor  sinner.     Yet  his  en- 
feebled frame  lasted  till  towards  the  close  of  1C05.     On  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber liis  death  was  foreboded.     The  preacher  of  the  city  hastened  to  him; 
also  the  j)rofessors  came  and  received  his  farewells.     Taken  with  paraly- 
sis the  l.'ith  of  October,  he  quietly  fell  asleep.     lie  had  expressed  the 
wish  in  his  will  to  be  laid  in  the  public  grave-yard  of  Plain-Palais,  bot 
the  government  gave  him  burial  in  the  chancel  of  St-  Peter's. 

Of  iifza's  writings  his  Latin  Now  Testament  deserves  mention  for  its 
fidelity  and  elegance.  His  Bible  expositions  are  valuable;  also  his  histo- 
ries, especially  his  history  of  the  reformed  church  of  France  from  1521 
to  loOo.  He  possessed  a  character  of  great  gentleness  and  affableness, 
as  well  as  resoluteness.  The  saying  of  his  opponents  has  come  down  to 
our  time :  ''  "We  would  rather  be  with  Beza  in  hell  than  with  Calvin  in 
heaven."  "NVc;  believe  and  rejoice  that  they  both  are  written  in  heaven. 
Yet  we  will  not  palliate  the  faults  of  either  at  the  cost  of  truth.  The 
Lord  knows  his  own.  To  his  own  master  every  one  standeth  or  falleth. 
Meanwhile,  it  becomes  us  to  honor  those  who  have  preached  to  us  the 
word  of  salvation,  and  to  follow  their  faith.  — K.  R.  H. 


LIFE  XIV.     COLIGNY  OF   FRANCE. 

A.  D.  1518-A.  D.  1572.      LAICAL  LEADER, —  FRANCE. 

Nothing  is  stranger  than  the  history  of  party  names.  They  are  de- 
cided by  accident,  heralded  by  prejudice,  and  hallowed  by  association. 
The  disciples  of  the  Crucifiwl,  named  Nazarenes  by  the  Jews,  who  thought 
Nazareth  was  the  birthplace  of  Jesus,  were  termed  Christians  by  the 
Latins,  who  thought  Christ  was  a  nian*s  given  name.  The  title,  at  first 
given  in  reproach  and  scorn,  for  centuries  has  been  a  designation  of  high- 
est honor.  In  our  own  day  the  noble  activity  of  some  Christian  English- 
men, sent  of  God  to  stir  up  the  reformed  church  of  France  to  a  new  life, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Methodists  for  all  our  French  people  who  hold 
to  the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  that  noble  church  which  has  been  mar- 
tyred both  in  old  times  and  in  new. 

Our  fathers,  the  reformers,  met  the  common  fate.  They  were  called 
successively  Lutherans,  Protestants,  and  Sacramentarians,  names  easily 
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explained.  Finallj,  the  wrath  of  their  foes  fixed  on  the  name  Hugae- 
Qots,  whidi  still  passes  among  the  people  of  France  as  a  term  of  severe 
reproach.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  described  in  three  ways:  some 
think  it  a  corruption  of  the  Grerman  word  "  eidgenossen,"  or  *'  confeder- 
ates ; "  others  derive  it  from  Hugo,  whom  popular  superstition  in  Tours 
portrayed  as  a  ghost  or  hobgoblin  who  haunted  the  streets  by  night;  the 
persecuted  reformers  having  meetings  by  night,  which  were  compared 
by  the  fanatic  mob  to  those  of  king  Hugo.  Others,  still,  think  that  the 
well-known  attachment  of  the  Protestants  to  the  family  of  Hugo  Capet, 
impelling  them  ever  to  sustain  their  native  kings  against  foreign  influ- 
ence and  control,  moved  their  Romish,  Lorrainish,  and  Spanish  foes  to 
give  a  nickname  which  impartial  history  regards  to-day  as  a  titie  of  honor 
and  an  open  confession  of  their  cruel  persecution. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  followers  of  those  heroes  who  died  by  thousands 
on  the  battle-fields,  or  with  glad  courage  on  the  scaffold,  need  blush 
neither  for  their  deeds  nor  for  their  name.  All  the  ancient  calumnies, 
refuted,  one  after  another,  by  later  investigations,  have  never  obscured 
two  facts :  that  in  religion  those  men  were  the  most  upright  Christians ; 
in  politics  they  were  the  truest  Frenchmen.  I  count  myself  happy  in 
being  able  to  honor  their  memory,  and  that  among  the  Grermans,  our 
brethren  of  old  time,  who  have  been  more  favored  by  political  circumstances 
than  have  we.  And  if  I  give  a  foreign  note,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  gladly 
heard.  I  regret  only  that  I  am  confined  in  this  account  within  such  narrow 
limits.  Yet  this  is  a  less  serious  misfortune  than  might  be  cou-q-  ^^^^ 
supposed.  For  to  portray  Coligny  is  nothing  less  than  to  ■•n*»tiv«. 
present  the  Huguenot  character  in  a  most  complete  form.  Frenchman, 
nobleman,  statesman,  father,  warrior,  believer,  all  in  one,  he  united  in 
himself  all  the  virtues,  all  the  talents,  all  the  misfortunes,  of  his  party. 
In  order  that  he  might  be  a  perfect  Huguenot,  there  was  wanting  to  him 
neither  the  dreadful  necessity  of  civil  war,  nor  the  mental  discernment 
which  outstripped  his  age,  nor  invincible  courage,  nor  that  martyr  re- 
nown which  was  more  useful  to  the  Reformation  than  his  noble  feats  of 
arms! 

Gaspar  de  Chatillon,  count  Coligny,  was  born  February  16,  1518. 
He  was  tlie  son  of  marshal  de  Chatillon  (who  died  1522)  and  Louise  de 
Montmorency.  One  of  his  brothers  was  cardinal  Odel  de  Chatillon,  who 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  Huguenot  fashion  in  his  episco- 
pal palace,  was  married  in  his  red  robe,  and  died  by  poison  in  1571. 
Another  brother  was  Francis  d'Andelot,  a  man  equal  in  valor  to  Co- 
ligny, and  perhaps  surpassing  him  in  boldness,  but  not  so  complete  a 
hero  as  the  latter,  in  presence  of  whose  splendid  qualities  even  the  rarest 
merits  became  obscure.  The  son  of  Coligny,  Francis  de  Chatillon,  was 
the  avenger  of  his  father  in  dreadful  wars,  and  lived  long  enough  to  win 
fame  as  a  warrior,  but  not  renown  equal  to  that  of  his  fatiier. 
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Coligny  was  brought  to  court, wLilc  still  a  youth,  by  his  unde  the  con- 
stablo,  and  found  as  his  first  friend  Francis  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  duke 
of  Guise,  who  was  to  prove  his  stubborn  and  deadly  enemy.  The  young 
man  became,  in  succession,  lieutenant  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  French  army  (1547),  lieutenant-general  (1550),  gOT- 
ernor  of  Pans  and  of  the  isle  of  France  (1551),  and  at  last  admiral 
(1552).  By  the  last  title  he  is  known  in  history.  A  war  began  by 
Henry  Second  breaking  tlie  treaty  with  Spain.  The  courage  of  Coligny 
did  not  avert  the  disaster  which  is  sure  to  follow  a  breach  of  covenanL 
Losing  the  battle  of  St.  Quoutin's,  Coligny  was  made  prisoner  and  kept  in 
the  fortress  of  Gaud.  Ills  enforced  leisure  under  God  became  to  him  a 
source  of  profoundest  knowledge,  lie  read  in  prison  the  writings  of  the 
reformers,  and  especially  the  Bible,  by  which  he  came  to  a  correct  view 
of  Romish  doctrine.  Becoming  free  by  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis, 
he  was  allied  forever  to  the  cause  of  the  French  Reformation.  He  was 
now  forty  years  old.  The  purity  of  his  morals,  the  earnestness  of  his 
character,  the  lirmness  of  his  faith,  and  the  tried  discretion  which  he  never 
lost  save  once,  when  his  great  soul  could  not  believe  in  the  treachery  of  a 
boy,  —  all  pointed  him  out  as  the  leader  of  the  Protestants,  and  gave  hiiu 
an  influence  which  excited  the  envy  of  Cond^  He  served  France 
through  the  rule  of  Francis  Second,  without  needing  to  draw  his  sword 
in  the  cause  of  his  faith.  At  last,  after  numerous  intrigues  and  contra- 
dictory edicts,  after  a  conspiracy  which  failed  and  a  meeting  of  the  states 
TaktM  up  anna  g^*»»<-^J'al  which  provcd  wcak  and  futile  before  the  prevailing 
for  his  fuith.  power  of  the  Guises,  Coligny  was  compelled,  lover  of  his 
country  as  he  was,  to  take  up  arms.  Whoever  will  study  the  plots,  in- 
surrections, and  crimes  of  that  bloody  era  will  not  fail  to  acquit  the  ad- 
miral. He  w^us  obliged  to  stand  up  against  enemies  who  were  the 
enemies  of  France  and  its  king  before  they  became  the  persecutors  of 
Coligny  and  tlui  Reformation.  Yet  the  admiral  formed  his  sad  purpose 
not  without  hesitation.  He  yielded  to  the  inflexible,  practical,  and  far- 
sighted  spirit  of  his  wife.  This  devout  and  resolute  woman,  Charlotte 
de  Laval,  represented  that  they  must  either  proceed  to  extremities  or  be- 
tray their  religion.  "  I  adjure  you,"  said  she,  *'  in  tiie  name  of  God,  not 
to  trifle  in  tlie  future,  else  I  shall  appear  a  witness  against  you  at  the 
judgment."  Charles  Ninth  was  king.  Coh'gny  was  made  by  the  re- 
formed league  lieutenant-general  under  CondiS,  but  was  foremost  in  mili- 
tary talent.  At  flrst  he  rejected  the  proposition  to  call  on  the  German 
and  English  l^rotestants  for  assistance.  He  desired  that  the  French 
should  settle  their  own  grievous  differences.  He  was  forced  to  change  his 
vi(iw.  Henceforward  he  was  heart  and  hand  with  the  Reformation,  and 
its  unshaken  if  not  always  its  unbeaten  champion. 

For  a  catalogue  of  all  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  Protestant  hero  there  is 
not  space.     We  will  dwell  on  those  which  especially  distinguish  him  and 
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his  brother  Huguenots.  We  <]o  not  thiuk  it  necessary  to  vindicate  Co- 
ligny  from  a  part  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guise  by  the  fanaticism 
and  revenge  of  Poltrot.  A  single  fact  helps  the  admiral's  memory  more 
than  all  the  vindications  put  forth,  —  than  even  those  which  he  wrote  him- 
self. When  he  was  struck  and  his  finger  shattered  by  the  copper  bullet 
from  the  rifle  of  the  regicide  Maurevel,  who  had  lain  in  ambush  for  him 
three  days  in  the  house  of  a  canon,  he  said,  after  the  amputation,  ^  I  have 
no  enemy  save  the  dukes  of  Guise.  Yet  I  would  not  affirm  that  they 
dealt  this  blow."  Who  can  believe  that  a  man  so  incapable  of  suspicion 
could  have  soiled  his  hands  by  a  murder  ! 

Exposed  constantly  to  attacks  on  his  life,  facing  loud  threats  of  impris- 
onment, Coligny  did  not  cease,  afler  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Dreux,  to 
negotiate,  knowing  that  he  was  not  fighting  against  king  or  government, 
but  only  for  liberty  of  conscience.  When  besieging  Chartres  he  received 
the  news  that  his  wife  lay  in  the  last  agony.  He  hastened  to  her  with 
skilled  physicians.  But  science  could  do  nothing.  The  valiant  woman 
died  March  7,  1568,  leaving  her  husband  in  deepest  sorrow.  The  fatal 
illness  of  Charlotte  de  Laval  came  from  her  nursing  the  soldiers  in  the 
hospital  of  Orleans.  Upon  his  return  to  Chatillon,  Coligny  was  obliged, 
with  Gondii,  to  take  refuge  in  Rochelle.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Jarnac, 
in  the  expectation  of  being  cut  to  pieces  with  his  German  allies,  he  made 
his  last  will,  which  recently  has  been  discovered  and  published.  He 
makes  confession  in  clearest  language  of  his  religion,  and  gives  directions 
for  the  education  of  his  children. 

Ever  sacrificing  himself  to  his  negotiations  with  an  unprincipled  court, 
ever  formidable  in  battle,  he  wearies  neither  of  fighting  nor  of  negotiat- 
ing. He  addresses  the  most  touching  letters  to  the  king,  to  urge  upon 
him  to  set  a  limit  to  the  sufferings  of  his  Huguenot  subjects.  For  even 
during  the  time  when  a  truce  was  ordered,  and  deceptive  promises  of  peace 
were  made  to  the  unhappy  Protestants,  the  various  courts  kindled  martyr 
fires  in  all  the  French  cities. 

At  last  (September  13,  1569),  Coligny  was  outlawed  by  a  parliament- 
ary decree ;  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  offered  for  him,  living 
or  dead.  The  admiral  had  achieved  wonders  of  valor  and  skill  in  a  siege 
of  Poitiers,  then  the  largest  city  of  France  after  Paris,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Once  more  advancing  to  battle,  he  was  carried  away  from  the 
field  of  Assais  half-dead.  Borne  along  on  his  litter,  a  nobleman,  named 
L*Estrange,  was  carried  by  his  side.  Bowing  to  Coligny,  he  greeted  him, 
saying,  **  Indeed,  God  is  very  sweet."  They  were  touching  words  to  the 
admiral,  and  witnessed  the  piety  animating  those  undaunted  warriors. 

We  now  approach  the  catastrophe  which  brought  the  life  of  Coligny 
to  its  well-known  termination.  When  hardly  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness  (at  St.  Etienne,  1570),  the  admiral  marched  upon  Paris,  and  with 
varying  success  and  disaster,  ending  in  success,  threatened  the  capitaL 
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Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  Guises,  who  were  arrogant  after  victory 
At  iiu*t  wins  ^"^^  feeble  after  reverses,  concluded  peace  (August  8,  1570), 
iH>nci>.  figainst  the  opposition  of  the  papal  and  the  Spanish  am- 

bassadors. Coligny,  distrusting  the  queen-mother^  withdrew  to  Rochelle, 
and  attended  the  seventh  national  synod,  presided  over  by  Theodore  Beca 
(April  '2  Uy  11,  ir»71).  Soon  after,  following  his  old  maxim,  "Better  for 
a  man  to  die  once  than  to  be  always  anxious  about  preserving  his  life," 
he  decided,  in  his  weariness  of  civil  war,  to  go  to  Paris.  In  this  he  was 
deluded  more  by  his  own  magnanimous  spirit  than  by  the  cunning  of 
Catherine.  Her  son,  Cliarlos  Ninth,  was  young,  but  sufBdently  knowing 
to  be  a  hypocrite.  He  called  Coligny  his  father,  embraced  him,  and  swore 
that  he  would  follow  his  counsel.  He  said,  with  Satan-like  cordiality, 
**  We  hohl  you  now.  You  shall  not  leave  us  again  at  your  pleasure.**  He 
counsele<l  with  Coligny  respecting  a  proposed  campaign  in  Flanders. 

August  2*2d,  the  admiral,  on  his  way  home,  after  a  summons  to  the 
Louvre,  was  shot  by  !Maurevel,  one  bullet  shattering  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand,  another  his  left  elbow.  Inflammation  rapidly  seized  the 
wounds,  which  were  poisoned  by  the  oxidized  copper  bullets.  The  emi- 
nent surgeon,  Ambroise  Pare,  cut  off  the  injured  finger.  But  from  the 
inferior  instruments  at  his  command  he  was  forced  thrice  to  begin  anew. 
The  s[>ectators,  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  Laroche- 
foucAult,  wept  at  the  sight.  Coligny,  entirely  composed,  remarked,  **  Why 
do  ye  weep  for  me,  my  friends  ?  I  reckon  myself  happy  to  have  received 
these  wounds  in  the  cause  of  God."  He  then  turned  to  the  preacher 
Merlin,  and  said,  ^'  Let  us  pray  our  I^rd  God  that  He  grant  us  the  gift 
of  endurance."  As  the  good  minister  prayed,  the  hero  poured  his  heart 
out  before  God,  dedicated  himself  to  Him,  and  declared  that  for  God  he 
was  ready  to  live  as  also  to  die.  He  then  whispered  in  the  ear  of  one  of 
his  attendants  that  he  should  give  Merlin  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  aid 
of  the  poor  of  Paris.  The  king,  Charles  Nhith,  coming  in,  greeted  him, 
saying,  "  My  dear  father,  the  hurt  is  yours,  but  the  enduring  grief  is 
mine."  With  fearful  oaths  he  swore  that  he  would  revenge  this  cow- 
ardly assassination.  For  an  answer,  Coligny  contented  himself  with  giv- 
ing some  advice  respecting  the  campaign  against  Flanders.  Not  many 
hours  after,  this  king  had  given  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's (August  21,  ir)72). 

The  victims  of  this  night  were  as  noble  and  saintly  as  the  execationers 
were  dastardly  and  cruel.  A  little  before  daybreak,  the  admiral  was 
wakened  by  the  alarm  bell  and  the  noise  of  Guise's  cavalry.  He  bade 
Merlin  join  with  him  in  prayer.  He  then  commanded  his  people  to  take 
flight,  saying  he  had  long  been  ready  to  die.  One  of  the  assassins  had 
already  demanded  admission  in  the  king's  name,  and  entered  the  palace. 
The  guards  had  been  struck  down.  Tlie  chamber  door  was  broken  open. 
Before  the  great  man  who  sat  there,  wan  and  majestic^  the  mozderer, 
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Behme,  was  awed  as  if  he  had  beheld  a  spirit    ^  Young  man/'  Coligny 

said,  ^  thoa  assaultest  an  old  man  and  a  wounded Thou  thyself, 

however,  canst  not  shorten  my  days."  Behme  plunged  the  Faii»inthein»». 
bar  with  which  he  had  broken  the  door  into  the  body  of  ■■**•• 
the  admiral.  The  gray-haired  nobleman  fell,  murmuring  that  he  was  not 
slain  as  became  a  man.  His  head  was  struck  by  his  assassins  with  re- 
peated blows.  Then  hearing  the  voice  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  sitting  upon 
his  horse  in  the  street,  ^<  Behme,  hast  done  ? "  they  threw  the  body  of 
Coligny  out  of  the  window.  Guise  and  the  duke  of  AngoulSme  at  once 
recognized  him,  when  the  blood  had  been  wiped  off  his  features.  They 
took  their  leave,  after  kicking  the  corpse  in  the  face.  The  head  was  cut 
off,  embalmed,  and  sent  to  Rome ;  the  trunk  was  dragged  in  blood  and 
filth  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  body  of 
this  same  duke  of  Guise  was  trodden  under  foot  by  Henry  Third.  Co- 
ligny's  son  was  met  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  the  galleries  of  the  Lou- 
vre, and  as,  amazed  at  his  growth,  she  cried,  <*  How  thou  resemblest  thy 
fitither !  '*  the  young  Chatillon  replied,  ^*  God  grant  me  that  blessing  I" 

It  may  be  asked  why,  with  men  like  Cob'gny,  France  was  not  won  for 
the  Reformation.  Several  influences  may  be  named  which  gave  Roman- 
ism the  victory.  We  may  recount  as  playing  a  part  the  defeats  of  the 
Protestant  armies,  the  faithlessness  of  Catherine  de'  Medid,  the  ambition 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  the  plots  of  Spain  and  Rome.  But  the  chief 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  slightly  religious  feeling  of  the  French,  and 
their  leveling,  democratic  tendencies.  The  French  spirit  is  better  rep- 
resented by  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  than  by  John  Calvin.  The  Hugue- 
nots were  unpopular  from  their  chaste  and  devout  lives.  France  loves 
the  mass,  which  involves  no  obligation,  above  Calvinistic  exhortations  to 
repentance,  which  smite  her  faults  and  frivolities.  Moreover,  the  nation 
was  bent  on  centralization  and  social  homogeneity.  Louis  Eleventh, 
Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Louis  Fourteenth,  and  Napoleon  secured  these  ob- 
jects. The  Reformation,  appealing  to  the  individual  conscience,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  champion  of  liberty,  opposing  the  fisdse  uniformity  which 
implies  slavery.  As  we  look  at  events  thus,  we  see  that  the  French  Rev- 
olution, which,  in  God*s  providence,  revenged  the  Huguenots  upon  the 
princes  and  priests,  stained  with  their  blood,  is  anything  but  a  result  of 
the  Reformation.  Protestantism  in  France  fell  with  a  daas  of  nobles 
of  which  Coligny  was,  and  still  is,  the  glorious  representative.  Had  it 
remained  pervaded  by  a  pure  and  living  faith,  it  had  been  the  strong  bul- 
wark of  a  limited  monarchy,  of  a  freedom  based  upon  a  division  of  au- 
thority, of  a  religion  active  and  spiritual.  Either  too  early  or  too  late 
did  the  voice  of  the  reformers  seek  to  awake  the  conscienoe  of  the  nation 
of  the  holy  Louis  again  to  life.  —  L.  R. 
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LIFE  XV.     REXATA  OF  FERRARA. 

A.   D.  1510-A.   D.    1575.      LAICAL    LEADER,  —  ITALT. 

Italy,  the  beautiful,  the  blessed,  sung  so  often  by  poets,  was  onoe 
favored  with  u  ^lad  spring-lime  in  religion.  Italy  was  not  wholly  un- 
touohe<l  by  the  life-giving  Reformation.* 

We  turn  our  eyes  from  the  general  view  of  the  work  of  Reformation  in 
Italy  to  one  of  the  small  Italian  eourts,  which  perhaps  above  any  other 
spot  in  the  [)en insula  was  a  refuge  for  the  reformed  who  suffered  for 
their  Christian  faith.  In  this  court  dwelt  a  noble  woman  who  is  to  be 
remenibiTed  by  us  as  a  brave  friend  and  defender  of  the  gospel.  Renata, 
or  Keneo,  was  the  daunhter  of  the  French  kintj  Louis  Twelfth  and  of 
Anna  of  Hrittany.  She  was  born  October  25,  1510,  at  the  castle  of 
lUois,  where  three  years  afterward  her  mother  died.  She  was  educated  in 
a  Avay  acconling  with  her  lofty  j)Osition.  There  may  be  something  over- 
drawn in  the  stories  told  by  authors  concerning  her  profound  and  varied 
learning.  The  fact  of  her  inclination  to  intellectual  culture  remains,  and 
is  all  the  nobler  in  that  back  of  it  lay  the  loftier  treasure  of  a  pious,  virtuous 
character.     The  princesses  hand  was  early  sought  by  noble  wooers.     She 

1  The  .-salutation  sent  from  tho.^e  '*  of  Italy  "  bv  the  writer  f  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
tONtitit's  that  not  in  XUmw  only,  hut  in  othtT  parts  of  Italy,  the  gospel  took  root  very  earlr. 
Wiirn  aft<  rwanly  the  UtHnail  lii«h«>p>  trifd  to  extend  their  rule,  and  mostly  at  the  expen'ie 
of  i>'ih«T  thunhc.-,  uhit-h  hi^turirally  wert^  of  e<iual  authority,  there  were  not  wanting  some 
\\\\K>  oppo.Mil  ttie  attrnint  with  Christian  frankness,  and  tried  to  remain  independent  of  Kome. 
Thii*^  e>|itMiaily  the  Milan  church,  of  Mhirh  the  p-eat  Ambrose  waA  at  one  time  bishop,  kept 
its  jiidipemK-nci'  with  re>pect  to  the  mode  of  public  worship.  In  like  manner,  when  image 
woi'^-liip,  relic  \viir>hip.  aiul  ])il^nnia^es  prevailed  in  the  west,  a  bishop  in  Italy,  Claudina  of 
Turin,  (.-Iixiuehily  opptix'il  the*«e  al»u^e>,  and  that  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  Even  if  the 
Waldensian<i,  the  precur>or>  of  the  ]2eforniation,  are  not  to  be  traced  back  to  this  Claodias 
niiil  the  valli>y>  ot  his  diocesi^,  as  was  lon^  supposed,  it  is  cert.iin  that  tho^w  pious  people, 
who  as  *'  pour  men  of  Lyons  **  sufTered  ])er>ecutu)n  in  the  twelfth  centnry,  established  them- 
selves chiefly  in  I.oinbardy  and  up]»er  Italy.  In  the  !>ame  way,  we  Hnd  among  tiie  stoatest 
opp<>M.-r>>  i»t  tile  |a[ia(y  in  the  Mid(lle  Ai;e:«  Arnold  of  Drescia,  whose  republican  ideas  found 
many  a(tl)i'!iMi>  <-ven  in  I%oinc,  but  leil  to  m«-asure3  which  went  beyond  Christian  limita, 
nv)t  to  p.anit-  the  Cathari,  ''the  Brothers  anil  >isters  of  the  Free  Spirit,"  the  ** f^pirifnalfi," 
'•  rratrictlli.'*  and  other  sects  which  disturbt«l  the  srmth  of  Kuroiie.  Verj-  diverse  element! 
wi-ro  niixeil  lop-ther  which  n«-eileil  to  bo  s<-parated  by  a  clearer  Knowled^  of  Christian  lib- 
erty. ThouLxh  the  li^ht  of  science  by  it^^elf  cannot  eh'oct  this  iteparation,  but  onlv  spiritual 
cnli:rht«'iinuiir,  whirh  comes  from  the  Bible  and  leads  men's  minds  into  a  way  well  pleauag 
toiiod,  still  the  revival  of  learning;,  to  which  even  some  <if  the  po|>es  contributed,  prepared  the 
way  fiM-  the  revival  of  ChriMianity.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  tkat  after  the  Middle  Ages  had 
fiiliilled  their  ta-^k  and  exhausted  their  powers,  Italy  bei*ame  the  country  to  lead  in  a 
new  era  of  culture,  rising  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  known  cenei^Ilj  bj 
the  louil— oundin^  name  of  the  "  n-vival  of  learning;."  Even  before  the  fall  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  ainl  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453),  which  by  means  of 
Gieek  fuiriiives  spread  in  the  west  a  more  corn-ct  knowled;^  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  ait 
and  science  liail  bi*en  well  fo>tered  in  Italy.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and 
IV  tran-h  V  I>i(1  not  the  learned  I^nurentiu^  Valla,  before  1450,  to  use  the  words  of  Erasmus. 
" »  Vfke  ancient  liierat  ure  from  its  jrrave,  and  restore  Italian  clo()uence  to  itsjpristine  glory  **  ? 
N<>r  was  ilii«  all.  The  same  s<-holar  attacked  with  keen  criticism  the  "  Donation  of  'Otoir' 
siiintine,"  by  which  the  popes  claimed  their  worldly  domain,  and  opposed, in  spite  of  pene- 
cutinns,  many  i>t'  tin'  j^rejudices  and  abuses  of  his  f^eneration.  It  is  enough  to  suggest  the 
names  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  .lohn  Francis  Pico,  count  Mirandola,  whose  writings  were 
studied  by  Zwingle,  all  of  whom  promoted  philo^ophic  btudy  among  Italian  achoUn,  and  tkt 
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was  betrothed  when  very  young  to  Charles  of  Austria,  afterwards  Charles 
Fifth,  the  emperor ;  but  the  relation  was  broken  off.  A  contemplated 
union  with  Joachim,  the  Protestant  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  also  not 
effected.  Instead,  Renata  was  wedded  (1527)  to  an  Italian  prince,  Her- 
cules of  Este,  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.  Even  before  h«  reformed 
her  marriage  she  had  become  possessed  of  reformed  ideas  '^^^' 
through  the  scholars  who  frequented  the  court  of  the  renowned  Margue- 
rite of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  First.  Renata  welcomed  their  doctrines, 
and  sought  to  make  entrance  for  them  in  her  new  home.  Her  husband, 
who  neither  in  intellect  nor  in  morals  proved  himself  worthy  of  such  a 
wife,  indulged  her  in  this  as  long  as  political  considerations  permitted. 
Hence  her  countrymen  who  fled  from  France  for  the  sake  of  their  religion 
found  a  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  duchess.  We  find  (1534)  among  them 
the  renowned  poet  Clement  Marot,  to  whom  the  French  church  owes  her 
poetic  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  He  was  introduced  to  the  duch- 
ess and  made  her  secretary  through  Renata's  governess,  Madame  von 
Soubise.  Along  with  him  came  his  friend,  Lyon  Jamet  John  Calvin, 
too,  when  an  exile,  stayed  several  months  at  the  court  of 
Ferrara  under  the  assumed  name  of  Charles  d'  Heppeville. 
In  after  days  Renata  maintained  a  corresppndence  with  this  great  and 
renowned  man.  Italian  scholars,  also,  who  favored  the  Reformation 
found  friendly  reception  in  Ferrara,  and   were  protected  as  scholars.^ 

devoted,  almost  fanatically  enthusiastic  Dominican,  Girolamo  Savonarola,  in  Florence,  the 
preacher  of  repentance,  proclaiming  the  terrors  of  divine  justice  with  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  an  ancient  prophet    Italy  and  Germany  had  long  affected  each  other,  as  seen  in  the 
political  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  journeys 
to  Kume  by  the  German  emperors,  the  crusades,  and  the  great  church  courts  of  Pisa,  Con- 
^stance,  ana  Basel.   Accordingly,  the  newly  awakened  intellectual  life  of  Italy  sent  its  bright 
^eam  over  the  Alps.   On  the  other  hand,  the  uprising  of  Germans  against  (irruptions  com- 
ing from  Italy  could  not  but  be  felt  by  the  latter  country.  At  tirst  the  strange  rumors  about  the 
bold  step  of  the  Augustine  monk  at  Wittenberg  would!  be  carried  abroad.  Soon  the  opinions 
of  scholars  upon  the  affair  and  upon  the  tendency  of  the  German  Reformation  began  to  ap- 
pear.   The  writings  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwmgle,  and  others  found  their  way  to  Italy, 
though  under  changed  titles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  intercourse  between  Italy  and  the 
parts  of  Switzerland  stirred  by  religious  excitement.    There  was  soon  no  large  Italian  city 
that  did  not  have  friends  and  followers  of  the  gospel,  who  were  also  influencing  the  people. 
Thus,  Antonio  Brucioli,  at  Florence,  circulated  the  Bible  in  the  popular  tongue.    Giovanni 
Mollio,  a  Minorite  monk,  preached  at  Bologna.     Celio  Secundo  Curione,  the  teacher  at 
Pavia,  was  surrounded  by  students  thirsting  for  instruction  and  salvation.    The  new  re- 
formed doctrine,  which  was  in  part  the  old  doctrine,  reached  even  Naples  and  Sicily.    In 
Naples,  the  noble  Spaniard  Juan  Valdez  led  the  discipl^  to  whom  Bernardino  Ochino  and 
Peter  Mart3rr  Vermigli  preached  God's  Word.    In  Palermo,  Sicily,  we  find  the  preacher, 
Benedetti  iJocamo.   In  the  little  district  of  Lucca,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  whither  Peter 
Martyr  came  from  Naples,  gathered  a  considerable  company  who  were  led  by  him  to  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  religion.    That  Italian  Protestantism  was  more  than  the  denial  of  old 
traditions  and  authority,  and  that  it  established  the  foundations  of  a  {wsitive  belief,  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  brief  but  solid  volume  which  was  published  in  Venice  in  1542,  entitled 
The  Btntfitf  of  Christ,  written,  as  is  believed,  by  Aonio  Paleario,  of  Siena.    How  clearly 
and  scripturally,  and  therefore  convincingly,  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  futh  is  set 
forth  in  it  may  be  found  by  our  readers  tor  themselves,  for  unexpectedly  this  work,  which 
it  was  supposed  had  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Inquisition,  hM  been  rediscovered,  and 
has  been  translated  into  German  and  Italian  oy  a  German  theolofl^an. 

1  Among  those  who  became  ornaments  to  her  court  were  Ceuo  Calcagnini  and  Celio 
Secundo  Curione,  named  before,  Lelio  Giraldi,  Bartolomeo  Riccio,  Mauoelli  Palingenio, 
Marco  Antonio  Flaminio,  C.  Kilian  and  John  Sinapi.  and  Falrio  Peregrino  Morato,  a  na- 
tive of  Mantua,  father  of  the  afterwards  noted  Olympia  Morata,  who  studied  under  her 
father  in  the  company  of  Renata's  daughter  Anna,  atterwarda  wife  of  Fhwcit  of  Guise. 
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They  abcKlo  undisturbed  even  when  the  duke,  to  please  the  pope  and  the 
emi>cTor,  had  expelled  the  French  exiles,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  duchess. 

In  that  day  it  was  not  very  uncommon  for  women  to  learn  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  and  poetry,  and  to  represent  the  classic  dramas. 
During  a  visit  of  Paul  Third  (1543)  at  Ferrara,  the  youth  of  the  court, 
with  three  daughters  of  the  duke,  presented  the  "  Brothers  "  of  Terence. 
Tlie  mother,  lleuata,  gave  attention  to  scholarly  works,  especially  philol- 
ogy and  history.  Her  study  of  ancient  languages  and  history  nndoubt- 
edly  bore  fruit  in  giving  her  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  Bible  doctrine 
and  historv.  How  far  the  Christian  scholars  of  Ferrara  confessed  their 
reformed  faith,  or  expressed  it  in  sermons  or  public  worship,  history 
fails  to  tell.  Their  religious  convictions  were  of  varying  degrees :  some 
merely  sympathized  with  reform  ;  others  showed  a  decided  and  intelligent 
faith.  The  chief  man  of  the  court,  the  duke  himself,  was  not  only  not  in 
sympathy  with  his  wife,  but  consented  too  readily  to  suggestions  and  ef- 
forts from  France  intended  to  check  the  spread  of  reform  in  Italy.  Re- 
nata's  nephew,  king  Henry  Second  of  France,  sent  his  chief  inquisitor, 
the  Dominican  Matthias  Orriz,  to  Ferrara  to  preach  agiunst  heresy  and 
to  move  the  duke  to  persecute  the  Protestants  residing  at  his  coarU 
Even  Renata  was  to  be  forced  to  listen  to  the  fanatic  monk's  arguments. 
It  was  in  vain.  She  was  true  to  her  faith,  even  though  her  cruel  foes 
wont  so  far  as  to  take  away  her  children  and  kept  her  in  close  imprison- 
ment. Her  husband  dying,  Ilenata  went  back  to  France,  and  lived 
ntr  noble  (1  »>i3l))  at  her  castle  of  Montargis,  near  Orleans.    She  ceased 

bounty.  ^q^  to  befriend  and  protect  her  persecuted  brethren  in  the 

faith.  She  often  fed  a  hundred  of  them  at  her  table.  This  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  also  forbidden  her.  Popish  courtiers  told  the  French 
king  that  a  plot  was  forming  against  him  at  Montargis.  Renata  was  or- 
dered to  send  away  her  guests.  Her  own  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  Guise, 
appeared  one  day  before  the  castle,  and  threatened  to  cannonade  it  on- 
less  she  delivereil  over  the  "  rebels."  "  Tell  your  master,"  she  said  to 
the  duke's  agents/^  that  I  myself  will  mount  the  battlements,  and  will  see 
whether  he  will  dare  to  slay  a  king's  daughter."  Guise  soon  after  met  a 
sad  death  at  the  hands  of  a  fanatic  Protestant  nobleman,  Poltrot,  who 
shot  him  from  an  ambush  with  a  poisonous  bullet,  after  the  battle  of 
Dreux  (1508).  The  duchess,  in  a  letter  to  Calvin,  expressed  her  abhor- 
rence of  the  deed.  She  hoped  that  her  unhappy  son-in-law,  in  spite  of 
his  blind  opposition  to  the  gospel,  was  not  one  of  the  reprobate.  This 
ho])e  she  uttered  frankly,  not  fearing  to  be  counted  lacking  in  seal  by  her 
fellows.  Receiving  a  direct  order  from  the  king  to  dismiss  her  guests, 
the  duchess  in  vain  remonstrated  against  this  encroachment  upon  her 
ri«;hts  in  her  own  house.  She  was  compelled  to  yield  to  violence.  In 
bidding  her  guests  farewell  she  gave  them  the  most  touching  proofs  of 
her  regard,  striving  to  her  utmost  ability  to  alleviate  the  hardship  of 
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their  lot  She  placed  her  carriages  and  horses  at  their  disposal,  and  made 
all  possible  provision  for  their  future.  She  remained  herself  true  to  her 
evangelical  convictions  to  her  blessed  end.  This  came  in  Montargis, 
June  12,  1575. 

We  cannot  close  without  noting  that  in  the  days  of  trial  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity,  it  was  granted 
to  women  especially  to  confess  their  holy  convictions,  even  amid  the  ut- 
most perils,  with  a  heroic  courage  which  rose  above  the  weakness  of  their 
sex.  Italy  affords  more  than  one  example  of  this,  as  do  other  countries 
also.  The  devotion  shown  by  women  of  that  day  to  theology,  their  man- 
like perseverance  in  its  study,  without  any  attempt  to  appear  learned,  fill 
us  with  amazement.  We  have  a  testimony  upon  this  point  from  a  Roman- 
ist eye-witness  of  that  century,  who  wrote  the  following  concerning  the 
ladies  of  Italy :  "  In  the  present  age  we  have  the  remark-  ohriatian  ladias 
able  spectacle  of  women,  whose  minds  usually  are  given  to  **'  ^'*^- 
frivolity  rather  than  learning,  fully  imbued  with  heavenly  lessons.  In 
Campania,  where  I  dwell,  the  most  learned  of  preachers  may  grow  more 
learned  and  devout  by  conversation  with  ladies.  In  my  native  Mantua 
I  have  found  the  same.  I  could  gladly  dwell  on  many  examples  of  intel- 
lectual greatness  and  hearty  devotion  among  women,  which  I  witnessed 
to  my  great  edification,  and  which  I  have  hardly  seen  in  the  most  learned 
men  of  my  class."  How  changed  is  Italy  now !  Yet  in  these  last  years 
amazing  events  have  occurred,  which  lead  us  to  believe  in  a  quiet  move- 
ment of  hearts.  Surely,  the  fruit  will  be  seen  when  the  Word  of  God 
shall  have  obtained  a  free  course.  To  Italy,  the  land  so  afflicted,  true 
peace  can  come  only  by  the  means  of  which  the  greatest  of  her  poets  has 

sung :  — 

"  Christ  did  not  to  his  first  disciples  say, 

'  Go  forth,  and  to  the  world  preach  idle  tales,' 
But  unto  them  a  true  foundation  gave ; 
And  this  so  loudly  sounded  from  their  lips, 
That,  in  the  warfare  to  enkindle  Faith, 
They  made  of  the  Evangel  shields  and  lances." 

Longfellow's  Daitte,  ParaditOf  xxix.  109-114. 

K.  R.  M* 
LIFE  XVI.     AONIO  PALEARIO. 

A.   D.    1500  ?-A.   D.   1570.      LAICAL   LEADER,  —  ITALY. 

AoNius  Palearius  Verulanus  was  bom  about  1500,  in  the  little 
city  of  Veroli  (the  ancient  Veruli  of  the  Hemici),  a  little  way  from 
Rome.  His  real  name  was  originally  Antonio  degli  Pagliari.  This  he 
Latinized,  after  the  fashion  then  prevailing  among  the  friends  of  clas- 
sic learning.  But  instead  of  Antonius  as  a  first  name,  the  youth  took 
Aonins,  to  mark  his  respect  for  the  Muses,  whose  dwelling,  aocording  to 
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Greek  tradition,  was  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Aonian  mount,  by  the  fountaia 
of  Aganippe,  in  Bucotia.  Nor  was  this  change  of  name  idle  pUy.  It 
meant  adherence  to  a  party  which  by  reviving  ancient  knowledge  would 
transform  its  generation.  Tliis  party  had  two  divisions,  with  nothing  in 
conmion  save  opi>o6itiou  to  the  old  leaven  of  worn-out  scholasticism.  In 
every  other  respect  they  went  different  roads,  in  pursuit  of  opposite  ends. 
The  reckless  spirits  resigned  themselves  to  the  licentiousness  and  unbelief 
wliich,  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  had  taken  a  bright  garb 
of  poesy  to  conceal  their  infamy,  and  like  wanton  hussies  had  led  youth 
astray.  Thoughtful  spirits,  on  the  other  hand,  were  iashioning  themselves 
upon  the  noble  moilels  of  classic  ages.  They  also  devoted  themselves^  in 
many  instances,  to  the  zealous  study  of  the  Bible,  seeking  in  that  fountain 
the  source  of  the  divine  life.  Among  these  thoughtfal  spirits  ranked 
—  to  use  the  most  common  form  of  his  name — Aouio  Paleario. 

In  early  youth  Paleario  lost  his  parents  and  his  three  sisters.  Their 
names  have  come  down  to  us  only  through  an  inscription  which  he 
prepareii  in  their  honor,  after  some  rough  fellows  of  Veroli  had  de- 
faced his  mother's  sepulchre.  The  inscription,  which  is  in  Latin,  reads 
thus :  ''  To  his  best  parents  Matthaeus  Palearius  and  Clara  Janarilla, 
and  hi.s  excellent  sisters  Elisa,  Francisca,  and  Janilla,  Aonins  Palearias, 
far  away  from  his  home,  erected  this  memorial."  A  family  friend,  John 
^larcellus,  to  whom  Paleario  left  his  house  in  Veroli,  and  the  bishop  of 
the  city.  Ennius  Philonanlus,  a  life-long  friend  of  the  youth,  interested 
themselves  in  his  education.  But  soon  the  advantages  afforded  by  his 
native  city,  a  place  of  little  repute,  failed  to  meet  the  boy's  desire  for 
stu.iiivin  knowledge.     lie  went  to  Rome  (1521),  and  for  six  years 

^'"""*'  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  philosophy.     He 

hicluded  under  this  head  every  study  which  helped  train  his  mind,  es- 
pecially the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  other 
thoughtful  authors.  He  chose  among  classic  poets  those  of  graver  char- 
acter, eapeeially  Lucretius.  He  rejected  his  notion  of  the  eternal  course 
of  nature,  but  in  later  years  imitated  his  mode  of  writing  in  a  didactic 
poem  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  To  what  extent  our  student 
made  himself  acquainted,  while  at  Rome,  with  the  Greek  New  Testament 
or  the  discoveries  of  the  Swiss  and  German  reformers  is  not  known. 
He  Avould  only  whisi>er  what  he  knew  of  such  things  to  his  trusted 
friends,  for  it  Avas  dangerous  to  s[)eak  of  them  openly.  Several  of  his 
patrons  and  friends  were  deeply  interested  not  only  in  classic  studies,  but 
in  thorough  Bible  Christianity.  An  unwelcome  interruption  came,  how* 
ever,  to  his  scholarly  pursuits.  On  May  6,  1527,  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Spanish  and  German  troops  of  Charles  Fifth,  the  city  and  its  sub- 
urbs sacked  and  laid  waste,  while  pope  Gement  Seventh  fled  to  En- 
golsburg.  The  land  was  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence,  the  attendants 
of  war,  and  Veroli  did  not  escape.     Paleario's  labors  were  hindered,  hii 
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meaDs  of  support  dried  up.  He  found  no  home  either  in  Rome  or  in 
hiB  own  city.  He  had  formed  acquuntance  with  many  men  of  the 
wealthy  and  cultured  classes,  the  way  having  been  prepared  by  his 
marked  talents  and  their  similarity  of  tastes.  But  now  he  was  in  a 
depressed  state,  for  he  had  neither  position,  family,  nor  means  of  support. 
He  did  not  accord  with  the  leaders  of  his  own  school  of  thought  The 
powerful  supporters  of  the  opposite  school  were  his  enemies.  He  passed 
two  years  in  serious  disquiet  Finally  he  resolved  to  quit  Rome  for- 
ever. He  would  have  liked,  had  the  means  been  at  his  command,  to 
remove  into  France  and  Germany,  for  he  felt  the  ground  beneath  him 
sinking.  His  letters  at  this  period  declare  an  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion of  heart,  the  reason  of  which  he  does  not  unfold.  He  was  possi- 
bly less  reserved  in  conversation.  His  position  is  plain,  if  we  grant 
that  already  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Grerman  reform- 
ers, as  well  as  of  the  older  church  fathers,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Augus- 
tine, Jerome,  and  others,  and  was  at  variance  with  the  Romish  system 
through  acquaintance  with  evangelic  truth.  Though  distant  from  the 
scenes  where  the  great  religious  conflict  was  then  waged,  he  nourished 
the  same  hopes  which  dwelt  in  Luther  when  (1520)  he  addressed  his 
letter  to  Charles  Fifth  and  the  German  nobility.  Paleario  indulged  the 
imaginative  thought  that  he  might  win  the  favor  of  the  emperor  and 
of  his  brother,  king  Ferdinand,  by  his  literary  endeavors.  He  perhaps 
thus  expected  to  open  a  way  for  himself  into  Grermany.  Thus  thinking, 
doubtless,  he  composed  his  Latin  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
dedicating  it  to  king  Ferdinand,  and  taking  useless  pains  to  put  it  into 
his  hands.  Still  by  his  poem  Paleario  won  the  regard  of  James  Sadolet, 
the  noble  bishop  of  Carpentras,  who  procured  its  printing  at  Lyons 
(1536),  bestowing  great  praise  u^on  its  author.  Sadolet  was  one  of  the 
new  school,  and  was  even  reputed  to  be  inclined  to  Protestantism.  His 
aid  being  needed  by  pope  Paul  Third,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  (1536). 
There  was  a  gentler  party  at  the  papal  court  under  this  pope.  It  held 
many  evangelical  notions,  especially  regarding  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith.  But  after  the  conference 
at  Worms  and  Regensburg  (1541),  a  schism  entered  the  party,  and  an 
ultra  church  spirit,  which  at  last  carried  the  day.  A  bull  was  published 
(July  21,  1542)  which  established  an  inquisition  to  suppress  in  Italy  all 
Protestant  tendencies.  Paleario  even  thus  early  was  forced  to  endure 
troubles.  He  could  not  refrain  from  attacking  sin  in  his  _.  ^  . 
pathway  and  confessing  his  belief  by  tongue  and  pen.  Still 
his  most  weighty  production,  whose  discovery  has  nobly  renewed  his 
memory  in  our  day,  was  printed  without  his  name,  and  only  of  late  has 
become  known  as  his.  This  work  is  the  treatise  in  Italian  on  '^The 
Benefits  of  Christ  to  Christians."  It  is  a  little  book  which  so  clearly  and 
symmetrically,  so  ardently  and  scripturally,  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
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vation  that  it  deserves  to  be  in  every  Christian's  hands,  not  as  a  notable 
memorial  of  the  past,  only,  but  as  a  means  of  edification  to-day.  This 
tract,  it  seoms,  reached  the  hands  of  cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  was  ap- 
l)roved  1)y  him,  and  went  through  several  other  hands  before  publication. 
It  was  lirst  ))riiited  in  Venice  in  1542,  and  published  under  date  of  1543. 
A  Oenmrn  translation  in  1855  has  in  its  preface  the  following  from  an 
ovangf'lioal  doctor  of  theology  (Dr.  Tischeiidorf,  of  Leipzig):  "  This  book 
was  as  small  in  size  as  groat  in  spirit.  It  ap^H^ared  anonymously,  with 
no  great  name  re(!ommending  it.  It  bore,  too,  a  very  simple  title.  But 
it  at  once  found  a  way  through  its  own  fatherland  and  across  its  bounda- 
ries. Its  influence  was  so  powerful  that  it  was  as  zealously  read  and 
circulated  by  the  friends  of  Truth,  as  it  was  hunted,  proscribed,  and  ob- 
literated by  her  en(imies.  Six  years  after  its  appearance,  as  testified  by 
one  Paul  Vergerius,  under  whose  eyes  the  book  won  its  triumphs  and 
endured  its  conflicts,  there  were  forty  thousand  copies  printed  and  sold  in 
Venice  alone.  Venice  was  rivaled,  too,  in  this  by  other  cities,  especially 
by  Modena,  under  the  impulse  of  Mo  rone,  cardinal-bishop  of  Modena. 
iNIoreover,  within  these  six  years  other  lands,  and  especially  France,  ap- 
propriated the  book  by  means  of  translations."  The  foe  sought  at  once 
(1511),  by  a  book  in  rejdy,  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  treatise.  They 
found  soon  that  they  could  avail  nothing  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  truth  which  was  here  so  clearly  manifested.  They  decided,  therefore, 
to  destroy  the  book  by  means  of  the  Inquisition.  Tliis  was  achieved  so 
His  }.ook  redis-  completely  that  all  hope  was  lost,  after  many  a  vain  effort, 
covtrvd.  of  ever  finding  a  copy  of  the  treatise.     But  lo,  the  news 

came  from  Cambridge,  in  1843,  that  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  College 
was  a  copy  preserved  of  the  Italian  edition  of  1543.  A  new  edition 
was  issueil  from  it,  in  Cambridge,  in  1855.  Thus  that  witness  which 
H])()ke  so  powerfully  three  centuries  since  in  Italy  speaks  once  again  to 
the  lu^art  of  that  noble  but  degenerate  people  in  their  own  beantifol 
Tuscan. 

For  a  sample  of  the  book,  let  its  conclusion  suffice :  "  We  have  reached 
the;  closse  of  our  reflections,  in  Avhich  our  chief  end  was  to  extol  and  mag- 
nify, according  to  our  feeble  powers,  the  surpassing  benefit  which  the 
Christian  receives  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified ;  to  show,  also,  that 
faith  alone  justifies,  that  is,  that  God  accepts  all  persons  as  just  who  in 
truth  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  has  satisfied  for  their  sins.  Tet  as  the 
light  is  insc^])arable  from  the  flame,  which  alone  burns,  so  good  works  are 
inseparable  from  faith,  which  alone  justifies.  This  most  holy  doctrine, 
which  exalts  Jesus  Christ  as  eminently  as  it  debases  man's  pride,  is  and 
will  be  attacked  by  those  Christians  who  have  Judaizing  souls.  Blessed 
he  who,  like  Faul,  will  renounce  all  his  own  righteousness,  and  have  none 
save  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  clad  in  which  he  can  confidently  api)ear 
before  God,  and  receive  from  Ilim  the  blessing  and  the  inheritance  of 
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heaven  and  earth,  in  fellowship  with  his  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,  to  whom  be  glory  forever.    Amen." 

The  imitator  of  Paul,  like  him,  had  here  no  abiding  city.  He  led  a 
wandering  life  as  a  roving  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  of  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric.  True,  he  took  Tuscany  as  a  second  father-land,  and 
with  the  trifling  remains  of  his  patrimony  bought  a  little  property,  heavily 
mortgaged,  however, — the  same  that  was  once  owned  by  that  Csecina 
whom  Cicero  de/ended  in  one  of  his  orations.  It  lay  near  Siena,  a  day's 
ride  from  Florence,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  little  city  of  Colle 
di  Valdenza.  But  seldom  would  its  owner  enjoy  its  repose,  for  he  must 
teach  to  earn  his  bread.  We  find  him  in  Siena  (1530),  in  Padua  (be- 
tween 1531  and  1536),  again  in  Siena  (1536-1544),  in  Lucca  (1545- 
1550),  on  his  estate  (1551-1556),  in  Milan  (October  17,  1556-1560, 
or  even  later) ;  then,  for  some  years  as  it  seems,  upon  his  estate,  and 
finally  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  In  periods  intervening  he  made 
short  sojourns  at  various  places.  Many  times  traces  of  him  are  almost 
lost.  Cares  he  had,  and  conflicts,  and  in  his  latter  years  infirmities.  Of 
him  could  be  literally  said  what  is  sung  by  Paul  Grerhard :  — 

**  The  saintiy  praying  souls  who  oft  repeat  farewell, 
To  leave,  with  heavy  dolesi  the  place  they  love  to  dwell,  — 
They  wander  to  and  fro ;  their  heavy  cross  they  bear, 
Till  death  has  brought  them  low,  and  earth's  repoee  they  share." 

Only  it  was  denied  Paleario  to  share  earth's  repose. 

By  the  advice  of  his  fatherly  friend  Ennius  Philonardns,  now  cardi- 
nal, Paleario,  when  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  married,  and 
lived  in  happy  wedlock,  having  two  sons,  Lampridius  and 
Phaedrus,  and  two  daughters,  Aspasia  and  Sophonisbe  (whom  he  loved  to 
call  also  Aonilla),  who  were  all  grown  up  at  the  time  of  their  father^s 
death.  One  of  his  friends  gives  us  an  introduction  to  his  married  life. 
When  he  was  lying  sick  with  fever  and  sideache,  news  was  brought  him 
by  his  servant  that  his  wife,  who  was  away  on  his  estate,  was  in  child- 
birth, and  in  dangerous  condition.  Directly  the  friend  referred  to  comes 
at  full  speed,  his  horse  all  covered  with  sweat  Paleario  believes  he  b 
bringing  him  news  of  death.  His  consciousness  departs ;  he  fiunte,  his 
Ulness  overcoming  him.^  His  friend,  tired  with  the  journey,  leaves  him  to 
pass  a  sleepless  night.  When  day  dawns  he  arbes,  and  wearily  drags 
himself  to  an  upper  chamber,  where  hangs  hb  wife's  portrait  There  he 
falls  at  last  into  a  perspiration,  and  sleeps.  The  next  day  there  b  found 
on  his  table  a  paper  on  which  he  has  written  a  dirge,  with  trembling 
hand.     It  consists  of  six  Latin  lines,  which  may  be  read  as  follows :  — 

'*  If  Christ,  whom  thou  in  life  hast  served  fall  well, 
My  heart  did  not  sustain,  I  could  not  live. 
His  promise  firm  that  thou  shalt  rise  again 

1  This,  it  appears,  was  in  1550.    Paleario,  having  lost  his  wife  at  that  time,  after  two 
years  contracted  a  second  marriage,  by  which  he  aUo  had  childrui. 
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Supports  with  losing  power  my  fainting  soul. 

Do  thoa  await  till  thine  Aonius  cornea 

In  haste  to  join  thee  there,  on  heaven's  own  shore." 

Paleario  was  in  danger  of  coudemnation  as  a  heretic  as  early  as  1543. 
He  was  induced  by  bis  pupils  to  apply  for  the  headship  of  the  school  in 
Siena,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  a  representative  of  the  old  order, 
one  Macbus  Blatero.  The  monks,  to  prevent  his  election,  conspired  to 
send  a  deputation  to  Francis  Bandini,  archbishop  of  Siena,  accasing  Pal- 
eario of  heresy.  The  charge  was  based  on  his  oral  teachings  and  his 
book  on  the  '^  Beneiitfl  of  ClLrist,"  which  already,  it  seems,  had  come  to 
their  notice.  The  archbishop  disregarded  his  foes.  The  persecuted  es- 
cape<l,  with  a  warning  given  him,  in  presence  of  the  archbishop,  by  his 
friend  James  Sadolet,  the  cardinal  legate.  Paleario  retired  to  CoUe  di 
Valdenza,  but  was  there  attacked  by  a  monk,  who  by  preaching  strove  to 
excite  the  citizens  against  him  as  a  heretic  Deeply  moved,  he  wrote 
within  two  days  a  defense  in  Latin,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  his  friend 
Peter  Victorius,  in  Florence,  to  secure  the  help  of  duke  Cosmo.  He  also 
^ave  his  accuser  a  copy.  His  effort  obtained  from  the  monk  a  promise  to  be 
Hu  (lofenflc  of  silent.  The  defense  of  Paleario,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
hia  faith.  Siena  council  in  the  form  of  a  charge  of  slander,  contains 

very  remarkable  expressions.  He  says  that  there  are  those  nowadays 
who  cannot  bear  that  Christ,  the  author  and  God  of  oar  salvation,  Christ 
the  king  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  all  nations,  should  be  loudly  extolled ! 
"  For  when  this  very  year  I  wrote  to  this  end  in  the  Italian  tongue,  tell- 
ing what  benefits  were  secured  to  men  through  his  death,  it  is  framed 
into  a  criminal  charge  against  me.  Horrible !  I  had  declared  that  when 
He,  who  is  very  God,  had  so  lovingly  poured  forth  his  life's  Uood  for 
our  salvation,  we  should  not  have  doubts  of  God's  grace,  but  might  assure 
ourselves  of  perfect  peace  and  rest.  I  showed  by  the  most  ancient  and 
trusty  witnesses  that  we  are  saved  from  all  evil,  and  that  guilt  is  utterly 
blotted  out  in  all  who  turn  with  whole  heart  to  the  crucified  Christy  who 
believingly  commit  themselves  to  his  faithfulness,  repose  in  his  promises, 
and  depend  hoi)efully  upon  Him  who  cannot  disappoint  them.  For  this," 
he  continues,  ^'they  would  cast  me  into  the  flames.  But  if  I  am  to 
suffer  for  this  testimony,  —  for  I  hold  it  for  a  testimony,  and  not  a  mere 
literary  production,  —  I  count  myself  happy.  For  nowadays  a  Christian 
may  hardly  dare  die  in  his  bed.  To  be  accused  and  imprisoned  is  noth- 
ing. We  must  give  ourselves  to  be  scourged,  crucified,  inclosed  in  nets, 
thrown  to  wild  beasts,  burned  in  the  fire,  if  it  be  needed  by  such  pangs 
to  publisii  the  truth.  Save  for  the  hope  of  a  general  council,  where 
popes,  prhices,  and  emperors  will  unite  in  good  and  holy  plans,  and  where 
all  chisses  and  nations  will  take  a  part,  we  would  be  forced  to  doubt 
whether  the  present  distress  would  ever  end,  or  whether  the  dagger  drawn 
against  every  writer  would  ever  be  wrested  from  the  hands  that  on  the 
slightest  pretext  will  plunge  it  into  our  hearts." 
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Paleario  thought  of  a  general  council  -as  a  gratid  sacred  tribunal, 
where,  before  the  nations,  Christ's  cause  and  God's  Word  would  appear 
against  the  errors  and  abuses  of  popery.  He  had  even  prepared  for  it 
in  secret  articles  of  indictment  in  the  Latin,  and  intrusted  these  to  faith- 
ful friends  to  send  them  to  the  "leaders  of  the  Swiss  and  Grerman 
diurches,"  that  they  might  use  them  before  a  free  council,  if  he  were  dead. 
Throughout  the  composition  is  heard  a  tone  of  conscientious  conyiction, — 
yes,  and  of  truth.  Twenty  witnesses  are  brought  forward  who  hold  by 
the  Scriptures  and  oppose  truth  to  falsehood.  These  twenty  witnesses  are 
heard  at  length  in  as  many  chapters,  and  their  testimony  confirmed.  It 
is  a  probable  conjecture  that  by  means  of  Bernard  Ochino,  a  native  of 
Siena,  Paleario  established  intercourse  with  the,  Swiss  and  South  Ger- 
man theologians  (1542).  But  his  indictment  found  no  employment,  and 
was  first  in  1596,  in  Siena,  taken  from  the  dust  in  which  it  lay  hid,  and 
printed  in  1606  at  Leipzig.  The  letters  which  he  frequently  addressed 
to  Swiss  and  German  reformers  appear  to  have  remained  unanswered. 
His  work  on  the  "  Benefits  of  Christ "  seems  to  have  been  first  placed 
under  suspicion  by  John  Matthew  Giberti,  bishop  of  Verona,  one  who  was 
regarded  as  a  model  bishop  by  Charles  Borromaeus,  the  fiunous  archbishop 
of  Milan,  but  who  yet  was  so  confirmed  in  his  legal  high  church  views 
as  to  hate  like  a  deadly  poison  the  pure  apostolic  truth  of  justification  by 
fiidth  alone.  Like  him  in  spirit  was  Michael  Ghislieri,  who  became  pope 
in  1566,  under  the  name  of  Pius  Fifth.  By  the  latter  the  Inquisition 
was  whetted,  and  Paleario  hunted  out  after  he  had  passed  several  years 
in  rest  and  quiet     He  was  draf^fi^ed  before  the  cotet  on  ac- 

Hifl  miiuiL 

count  of  his  declarations  in  his  defense  of  himself  in  1543. 
A  popish  historian  recites  four  grounds  of  accusation  :    (1.)  He  denied 
purgatory.     (2.)  He  disapproved  of  interments  in  churches.     (3.)  He  re- 
viled the  monks.     (4.)  He  groundedi  justification  wholly  on  fiiith  in  God's 
mercy  in  Christ.* 

From  various  scattered  accounts  we  gather  the  following  as  to  the 
martyr  death  of  Paleario.  He  was  arrested  and  brought  to  examina- 
tion in  Milan  by  the  inquisitor-general  Fra  Angelo  di  Cremona,  a  Do- 
minican. He  was  then,  by  order  of  Pius  Fifth,  taken  to  Rome  (1568) 
and  confined  in  the  prison  of  Torre  di  Nona.  In  vain  they  attempted  to 
make  him  recant.  In  one  interview  he  at  last  indignantly  cried :  '^  Well, 
if  your  excellencies  have  so  many  stout  witnesses  against  me,  produce 
them  and  give  me  no  more  trouble.  I  am  resolved  to  follow  the  Apostle 
Peter,  who  said,  '  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that 
ye  should  follow  his  steps :  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth :  who,  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  He  suffered, 
He  threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  right- 

1  In  a  compendium  of  the  Inquisition,  composed  by^  Cancciolo,  under  Paul  Fourth,  and 
extant  in  manuscript,  Tht  BtneJiU  of  Chri$t  is  ascribed  to  a  monk  of  San  Severmo,  in 
Naples,  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  confessor  Baldez.    This  moat  pass  for  a  blander. 
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eously.'  Therefore  ju<lgG  and  sentence  Aonius!  You  will  thus  saUsfy 
my  oahimiiiators  and  your  own  ofTichil  obligations." 

His  death  some  liavo  erroneously  recorded  as  upon  the  5th  of  October, 
]/)G8.  lie  was  in  reality  kept  languishing  in  prison  nearly  two  years,  in 
the  expectation  that  he  would  recant.  He  was  at  last  put  to  death  by 
strangling,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1570;  his  body  was  afterwards  burned.  A 
sure  witness  of  this  is  a  record  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  discovered  and 
printed  in  1745,  but  not  well  understood  till  recently.  As  early  as  1488, 
the  Florentines  in  Home  (under  Innocent  Eighth)  established  a  brother- 
hood under  the  patronage  of  John  liaptist  the  Beheaded,  to  give  help  to 
condemned  criminals.  The  evening  before  a  condemned  man's  execu- 
tion, these  brethren  go  and  stay  all  night  with  him,  trying  to  lead  him  to 
a  confession  ;  they  muve  him  to  make  disposal  of  his  property,  strengthen- 
ing him  through  the  love  of  God  to  bear  suffering  and  death  with  pa- 
titMiee ;  i)lacing  before  him  the  fearful  sufferings  and  shameful  death  of  the 
innocent  Jrsus  Christ.  They  give  him  the  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  go  with 
him  to  the  very  last  moment  of  life.  These  brethren  of  mercy  came  to 
Auth»nfi.' uc-  Taleario  the  last  night,  and  their  loving  8er\'ice  was  gladly 
ct.uiitof  hw»n.i.  accepted  by  him.  Respecting  this  they  have  recorded  in 
the  shape  of  a  formal  report  as  follows:  — 

*'^Iunday,  July  3, 1570.  Our  society  was  called  to  Tordinona  prison 
in  the  night  between  Sunday  and  Monday,  July  3,  1570,  and  there  was 
given  into  our  hands,  after  condemnation  in  the  course  of  justice  by  the 
servants  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  Signer  Aonius  Palearius,  of  Veruli, 
resi(U*nt  of  Colle  di  Valdenza,  who  made  confession,  and  prayed  Grod  and 
his  glorious  mother  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  court  of  heaven  for  for- 
giveness, and  said  he  would  die  as  a  good  Christian  and  belieye  all  that 
the  holy  Hoiuan  church  believed.  He  made  no  will,  but  gave  us  two 
letters  he  had  written,  which  are  copied  l>elow,  praying  that  we  send 
them  to  his  widow  and  his  sons  at  Colle  di  Valdenza." 

To  this  rejiort  a  literal  copy  of  the  letters  is  attached.  Paleario  was 
of  course  able,  without  unfaitlifulness  to  his  evangelic  confession,  to  suf- 
fer the  Brothers  of  Mercy  to  testify  in  their  formal  way  that  he  would 
die  as  a  good  Christian,  and  believed  what  the  true  holy  Roman  church 
believt'd,  of  which  Ambrose  and  Augustine  were  members.  We  must 
not  withhold  from  our  readers  the  two  letters.  From  them  it  appears 
that  by  a  second  wife,  named  Marietta,  he  had  two  sons  and  a  little 
dau^rhti^r ;  and  that  his  sons  by  his  first  marriage  for  eighteen  years,  or 
since  his  second  marriage,  had  enjoyed  their  mother's  estate.  Of  more 
inii)ortance,  however,  is  the  devout,  peiiceful  spirit  of  trust,  with  which 
the  oM  man  of  scAcnty  joyously  goes  to  death. 

The  first  \ottv.T  to  his  wilV  Marietta  reads  as  follows :  — 

**  My  deakest  Wife,  —  I  would  not  that  what  well  pleases  me  should 
ill  please  thee,  and  that  what  I  deem  good  thou  shouldst  deem  evil.    The 
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hour  is  come  when  I  am  to  go  out  of  this  life  to  my  Lord,  mj  Father, 
and  my  God.  I  go  joyously,  as  to  the  wedding  of  the  Son  of  the  great 
King,  even  as  I  have  ever  prayed  my  Lord  that  He  would  vouchsafe  me 
through  his  infinite  goodness  and  condescension.  Then,  dearest  com- 
panion, find  comfort  in  the  will  of  God  and  in  my  contentment.  Take 
care  of  our  affrighted  little  family,  which  I  leave  with  you.  Train  and 
watch  over  them  in  the  fear  of  God;  be  to  them  both  father  and  mother. 
I  am  already  past  sixty  years,  and  of  little  service.  My  sons  must  strive 
with  all  virtue  and  toil  to  attain  to  honorable  lives.  God  the  Father 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
with  your  spirits.  Thine  husband,  AoNius  Palbarius. 

"  Rome,  July  3,  1570." 

To  the  two  grown-up  sons  of  his  first  marriage  he  writes  :  — 

"  Lampridius  and  Ph^drus,  my  dearest  Sons,  —  My  most  kind 
masters  (the  Brotherhood  of  St.  John)  who  are  unceasing  in  their  good- 
ness towards  me,  permit  me  to  write  to  you  also.  It  pleases  God  to  call 
me  in  the  way  which  you  will  hear,  and  which  you  will  think  bitter  and 
severe.  But  if  you  consider  it  rightly,  you  will  be  content,  since  it  comes 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  and  approval,  to  submit  in  this  to  the  will  of 
God.  I  leave  you,  with  the  little  property  which  you  possess,  virtue 
and  industry  as  your  patrimony.  I  leave  you  no  debts.  Many  persons 
often  make  pretensions  and  are  found  in  debt  Ye  have  been  free  more 
than  eighteen  years  ;  ye  are  not  bound  for  any  debts  of  mine.  Should 
any  one  claim  anything,  betake  yourselves  to  his  excellency  the  duke  [of 
Medici,  in  Florence  ?],  who  will  see  justice  done  you.  Require  a  state- 
ment of  debts  and  credits  from  Luca  Pndio.  Ye  have  your  mother's 
dowry,  and  ye  have  your  little  sister  to  educate  as  God  may  give  you 
grace  therefor.  Salute  Aspasia  and  sister  Aonilla,  my  daughters,  greatly 
beloved  in  the  Lord.  My  hour  draws  near. '  The  Spirit  of  God  support 
you  and  keep  you  in  his  grace.        Your  father,     AoNius  Palearius. 

«  Rome,  Jult/  3, 1570." 

May  our  last  end  be  as  that  of  this  righteous  person.  —  H.  C  S. 


LIFE  XVn.    THOMAS  CRANMER. 

A.   D.    1489-A.    D.   1556.      CLERICAL    LEADER, —  ENGLAND. 

In  the  year  1503  the  English  king,  Henry  the  Eighth,  wedded  the 
princess  Catherine  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  the  Spanish  king  Ferdinand 
and  widow  of  his  own  brother  Arthur.  This  marriage,  entered  into  ac- 
cording to  a  **  dispensation  "  of  pope  Julius  Second,  had  endured  eighteen 
years,  when  the  king  bestowed  his  fatal  love  upon  the  beautiful  Anne 
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nent  jurists  and  theologians,  aud  the  great  cloisters.  At  Borne  CraDmer 
was  well  received  at  the  first,  and  made  the  pope's  "  penitentiary "  for 
England.  But  he  made  no  progress  in  his  business,  and  so  came  home. 
The  beginning  of  the  next  year  he  was  intrusted  with  a  mission  upon 
the  same  matter  to  the  theological  leaders  of  the  German  Reformation, 
and  to  the  court  of  the  emperor.  He  was  affected  in  his  own  career  by 
this  undertaking,  for  it  brought  him  into  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Grerman  reformers,  and  attracted  him  to  their  ways  of  thinking.  Besides, 
Cranmer  in  this  way  was  introduced  to  a  niece  of  Andrew  Osiander,  of 
Kurnberg,  whom  he  married  not  long  after.  The  pope  proving  obstinate, 
in  spite  of  the  many  opinions  sent  to  London  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
Henry  slowly  came  round  to  the  resolve  that  he  would  emancipate  all  Eng- 
land from  Rome,  and  thus  be  independent  of  the  pope  in  the  matter  at 
issue.  Such  a  result  was  not  to  be  effected  by  a  single  stroke.  There 
began  a  succession  of  measures  limiting  the  authority  of  the  pope  in  the 
church  of  England.  In  the  mean  time,  leaving  his  first  marriage  as  it 
was,  Henry  secretly  married  Anne  Boleyn  (November  14,  1532). 

Warham,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dying  (August  23,  1532),  the 
king  was  at  once  resolved  to  give  the  place  to  none  save  is  made  arch-' 
Cranmer.  The  latter  shrank  from  this  mark  of  royal  favor,  ^****^P" 
for  he  foresaw  that  the  position  would  plunge  him  into  strife  upon  the 
duties  owed  to  church  and  to  state.  At  last  he  yielded  to  the  prayers 
and  arguments  of  the  counselors  of  the  king.  The  papal  bulls  required 
for  his  confirmation  (costing  nine  hundred  ducats)  were  obtained  from 
Rome,  and  Cranmer  was  enthroned  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster  (May 
30,  1533).  Before  taking  his  oath,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  consid- 
ered himself  bound  thereby  to  nothing  that  opposed  his  conscience,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  or  the  laws  of  England.  Some  days  before, 
Cranmer  had  declared  null  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Ar- 
agon,  and  recognized  as  lawful  his  union  with  Anne  Boleyn,  publicly 
celebrated  (without  Cranmer's  foreknowledge)  on  the  12th  of  April. 
On  the  Ist  of  June  Cranmer,  by  the  king's  command,  crowned  Anne  as 
queen.  Immediately  the  pope  declared  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine 
and  his  marriage  with  Anne  to  be  null,  and  proclaimed  his  excommunica- 
tion. By  this  the  king's  long-considered  resolve  was  ripened.  He  abol- 
ished (June  9th)  the  authority  of  the  pope  in  England,  and  England  fj^^d 
by  the  act  of  supremacy  (November  3,  1534)  proclaimed  ^mti»epope. 
himself  sole  earthly  head  of  the  English  church.  Cranmer  at  the  same 
time  renounced  his  place  as  legate,  and  with  the  king's  consent  named 
himself  primate  of  England.  Henry  had  now  attained  his  desire.  Eng- 
land had  a  Catholic  orthodox  church  wholly  independent  of  Rome.  To 
accomplish  anything  further,  to  reform  the  church  according  to  the  Script- 
ures, was  not  in  Henry's  mind.  But  when  connection  with  Rome  was 
at  an  end,  English  Catholicism  was  paralyzed.    The  king  was  forced, 
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compelled  to  break  off  bis  conferences  with  tbe  Saxon  theologians  who 
bad  come,  by  bis  invitation,  to  London.  The  next  year  be  beheld  tbe 
Parliament,  by  tbe  king's  order,  replacing  tbe  ten  articles  by  six  new 
articles,  known  as  "  Tbe  Articles  of  Blood."  These  established  transub- 
Btantiation  and  the  withholding  of  tbe  cup,  priestly  celibacy  and  the 
absolute  obligation  of  monastic  vows,  tbe  retention  of  masses  for  souls 
and  auricular  confession.  To  dispute  transubstantiation,  or  to  hesitate 
in  accepting  tbe  celibacy  of  tbe  clergy,  was  a  capital  offense.  Tbe  king's 
Catholic  confidants,  tbe  duke  of  Norfolk  and  tbe  false,  spiteful,  yet  wary 
bishop  Gardiner,  exulted  in  their  obliging  Cromwell,  who  bad  led  the 
king  into  bis  repugnant  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  to  ascend  tbe 
scaffold.  They  hoped  soon  to  bring  Cranmer  to  tbe  same  fate.  But  be, 
with  utmost  frankness,  went  on  in  bis  evangelic  labors,  and  yet  kept 
the  royal  confidence.  Before  a  commission,  formed  by  tbe  king  at  bis 
suggestion,  to  undertake  a  further  revision  of  the  church's  doctrine,  be 
expressed  opinions  which  evinced  bis  advance  in  Christian  cnmmer-s  re- 
knowledge.  "  Tbe  only  proper  sacraments  are  baptism  and  '®™»®<i  riewa. 
tbe  Lord's  Supper.  Rulers  are  to  take  care  of  religious  as  well  as  of 
civil  affairs,  and  to  exercise  spiritual  as  well  as  secular  power.  Clerical 
consecration  is  expedient,  but  is  not  necessary,  since  it  imparts  no  spir- 
itual gifts.  Auricular  confession  and  extreme  unction  should  be  abol- 
ished." 

Tbe  Catholic  influences  around  tbe  unprincipled,  dissolute  despot  grew 
stronger  when  be  married  (August,  1540)  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk.  But  few  months,  however,  bad  passed,  when  Cran- 
mer was  obliged  to  disclose  to  tbe  king  tbe  former  immoralities  of  his 
wife,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage.  The  king  then  entered  upon  bis 
sixth  marriage,  taking  for  bis  wife  the  Protestant  Catherine  Parr  (July 
7,  1543).  Cranmer  and  his  friends  hoped  for  a  more  quiet  and  happy 
time  of  church  reform.  But  the  king's  Catholic  advisers,  with  the  utmost 
rage  and  malice,  opposed  every  evangelic  tendency.  They  tried,  first  of 
aD,  to  put  out  of  tbe  way  Cranmer,  the  mortally  bated  upholder  of  church 
reform.  Their  attacks  found  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  Henry's 
confidence  in  Cranmer.  Induced  at  one  time  to  issue  a  warrant  of  arrest 
against  the  archbishop  for  heresy,  the  king  experienced  the  bitterest  re- 
morse over  tbe  order,  and  revoked  it  Cranmer's  imprisonment  did  not 
come  to  pass,  but  there  came  a  complete  arrest  of  bis  reforming  move- 
ment. The  king  would  bear  no  more  about  it.  The  circulation  of  the 
Bible  in  English,  authorized  a  second  time  in  1542,  was  confined  in  1543 
to  the  nobility.  In  1546  Bible  reading  was  severely  prohibited,  and  all 
heresy  made  punishable  by  death.  Terror  and  disorder  ruled  in  the 
kingdom  when  Henry  the  Eighth  died  (January  28,  1547). 

Once  more  the  friends  of  reform  took  breath,  relieved  of  the  tyrant 
Cranmer,  for  the  first  time,  found  an  opening  for  genuine  reformation. 
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The  young  king  E«l\vanl,  nine  years  of  age,  was  intrusted  to  his  train- 
in;:.  The  Ffgencv,  heatltnl  by  the  <luke  of  Somerset,  was  by  a  majority 
ot  its  sixie^n  nienilxTS  inclined  U)  reform.  But  as  before,  so  now,  Cran- 
nicr  huilili'd  liis  work  on  the  foundation  of  the  roval  authority.  Ue  not 
only  liad  ihtf  iiitt  of  his  own  ofHce  renewed  to  him  by  the  king,  but  re- 
minded Kdwai-d  at  his  coronation  (February  20, 1547)  that  he  was  called 
of  C>od  to  rule  his  cliurch.  even  as  was  Josiah.  To  quicken  church  re- 
form Crannu-r  provided  for  a  careful  visitation  of  the  entire  kingdom, 
which  he  divi(U>4l  for  this  ])ur[>ose  into  six  districts.  In  this  visitaiion 
the  doctrine  uf  the  royal  head>hii)  of  the  church  was  proclaimed  as  the 
ct^rner-stone  of  the  Kngli.-jh  Hefonnation.  In  company  with  several  evan- 
gelical hishops,  especially  Kidley  and  Latimer,  Cranmcr  published  (July. 
l.*i  17)  a  collection  of  gospel  sermons,  known  as  the  •'  Book  of  Homilies." 
lie  jirovided  for  the  translation  into  English  of  the  paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Erasmus.  lie  secured  the  abolition  of  the  six  arti- 
cles by  Parliament  (on  November  4,  1547).  The  cup  in  the  communion 
was  restored,  while  the  mass  and  other  Catholic  customs  were  pat  away. 
The  follow  ins:  vear  he  Ktnjured  the  translation  of  the  Number^  Catechism 
into  En<rliblu  with  hardlv  an  alteration.  In  acconlanee  with  a  motion  of 
pporoni-  thf  ^^^^  "'  Parliament  the  same  year,  the  first  draft  of  the  new 
rr;.v.rij...k.  Htiirgy,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  completed  by 
Cranmer  and  others  of  the  bishops  and  theologians,  aided  by  the  old 
English  liruigies  (.►f  Bangor,  Herfonl,  Lincoln,  York,  Salisbury  (old 
Sarum).  and  the  reformed  onler  (1543)  of  the  elector  Ilermann  of  Co- 
logiii'.  The  work  was  approved  by  Parliament  in  January,  1549.  All 
tlii>  showed  how  Cranmer  had  grown  in  course  of  years,  and  had  be- 
come d(*('idedly  (evangelical.  I  lis  faith  was  all  the  while  approachin<T  the 
pattern  of  the  reformed  confession.  For  this  reason  he  secured  calls  to 
England  for  several  reformed  theologians  from  the  Continent.  Buccr 
and  Paul  Fa  gins  were  cidled  to  Cambridge  from  Strassburg  (1549) ; 
Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  to  Oxford  from  Florence;  John  Laski  took  a 
(ierman  congregation  in  the  same  city  ;  Bernardino  Ochino  an  Italian 
elmrcli  in  Lon<lon.  Besides  these,  there  came  to  England  TremellioS) 
ili«.*  Seutcli  Alexander  Alesius,  and  others.  Cranmer  secured  the  offer, 
through  Ochino,  of  a  professorship  to  the  noted  theologian  Musculus, 
witljuut  >ue(vss.  He  further  maintained  a  spirited  correspondence  with 
many  oilier  ])rominent  theologians  of  the  reformed  church,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, \\\\\\  Bullinger. 

Sujiporred  Ijv  fellowship  with  so  many  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  of 
that  age,  Cranmer  rose  to  the  glad  thought  of  securing  sucli  a  constitu- 
tion for  tln'  evangelical  church  of  England  as  would  testify  the  oneness 
in  faith  of  the  evangelical  everywhere,  lie  entered  into  a  lively  ex 
changtf  of  views  upon  this  witu  the  theological  leaders  of  Germany  and 
Switzerlan<l,  proposing  Loudon  as  the  place  for  their  meeting  to  estab- 
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Ibh  such  a  confession.  Cranmer's  idea  was  most  cordially  received  by 
Melancthon  and  Calvin.  But  soon  it  proved  to  be  impracticable.  .  Cran- 
mer  let  it  go  in  order  to  perfect  an  evangelic  confession  for  the  English 
cbnrch  by  itself.  He  had  already,  as  a  result  of  his  conferences  with 
German  theologians,  put  together  thirteen  articles  (cor-  p^^paMfthe 
responding  to  the  first  seventeen  of  the  Augsburg  Con-  **^  artioiM. 
fession).  With  this  groundwork,  a  confession  of  forty  articles  was  pre- 
pared under  Cranmer*s  auspices,  laid  before  convocation  (May,  1552), 
and  approved  by  the  king  (not  by  Parliament).  At  Uie  same  time 
Cranmer  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
help  from  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  (by  which  extreme  unction,  auricular 
confession,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  like  were  eradicated).  The  lit- 
urgy in  its  new  form  was  approved  by  convocation  and  published  by  act 
of  Parliament  (1552). 

All  this  was  done  quickly  and  with  no  great  difficulty.  The  external 
organization  of  the  new  evangelical  church  was  essentially  complete. 
But  its  future,  which  depended  in  part  on  laws  not  yet  enacted,  was  in 
doubt  as  long  as  the  papal  party  remained  influential.  The  latter  was 
for  the  time  kept  down,  but  how  very  little  it  had  lost  in  boldness  and 
confidence  was  shown  by  the  conduct  of  bishop  Grardiner.  Cast  into 
prison  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  new  order  of  worship  (1549), 
he  thence  attacked  openly  in  a  fierce  pamphlet  Uie  view  held  by  Cranmer 
upon  the  Supper.  The  archbishop  was  obliged  to  justify  his  belief  by 
an  equally  public  reply.  The  papal  party  was  further  favored  in  the 
overthrow  of  protector  Somerset,  who  favored  the  Protestants.  Besides, 
the  people  of  England  knew  and  cared  all  too  littie  about  the  church's 
reformation.  This  defect  Cranmer  sought  to  cure  by  sending  out  travel- 
ing preachers  to  traverse  the  land  and  enlighten  the  people  on  the  un- 
Bcripturalness  of  the  papal  church  and  the  true  nature  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  further  secured  the  appointment  by  the  king  of  a  commission 
to  prepare  rules  for  the  church.  With  Cranmer  as  its  president,  the 
work  was  completed  February,  1553,  but  before  it  was  published  or 
ratified  king  Edward  died  (July  6,  1553,  in  his  sixteenth  year). 

Mary  was  now  queen,  the  Catholic  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
The  heart  of  the  young  queen,  who  was  to  be  known  as  "  Bloody  Mary," 
glowed  with  one  thought, — to  lay  England  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  having 
exterminated  Protestantism.  When  she  had  wedded  Philip  Second  of 
Spain,  and  received  cardinal  Pole  as  papal  legate,  it  seemed  that  tiie  Ref- 
ormation in  England  might  soon  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  stake  and 
the  scafibld.  There  perished  more  than  three  hundred  martyrs,  and 
among  them  Thomas.  Cranmer. 

Directly  after  Mary's  accession  he  was  counseled  by  his  friends  to 
save  himself  by  flight.  Knowing  what  good  reason  tiiere  was  for  their 
anxiety,  he  thought  he  was  on  that  very  account  bound  to  stay.    He 
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was  aware  that  the  qiiecu  hated  him,  not  only  as  a  heretic,  but  because 
he  hud  forwarded  the  divorce  of  Henry  from  her  mother.  He  was  not 
Arp.'>tra  »»v  surprised,  therefore,  when  he  found  himself  before  the 
■KuMKiyMary.'  Star-Chanibor  (September  14,  1553),  and  then  in  London 
Tower.  He  cleared  himself  of  the  charge  of  high  treason,  especially, 
by  a  protest  addressed  to  Mary.  He  was,  however,  under  indictment  for 
heresy,  and  was  kept  iu  prison,  confined  in  the  same  cell  with  his  most 
cherishe<l  friends,  bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer.  The  Tower  was  over- 
flowing witli  prisoners.  Tlie  three  comforted  one  another  by  prayer  and 
the  Script un^s.  Cranmcr  was  soon  called  before  convocation,  and  was 
so  roughly  handled  there  as  to  agitate  even  his  enemies.  It  was  thought 
prudent  to  remove  him  and  his  friends  to  Oxford,  where  his  trial  pro- 
ceeded in  Clary's  Church  (April  14th).  The  bishop,  now  old,  entere<l 
with  staff  in  hand,  full  of  dignity  and  majesty.  The  papal  doctrine 
of  the  Lord*s  Sup])er  was  presented  him,  and  his  subscription  to  it  de- 
manded, lie  returned  a  decided  refusal,  and  the  next  day  (Sunday) 
presented  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine.  On  Monday  he  appeared  to  de- 
fend his  answer.  AVith  rude  and  scornful  laughter  his  judges  and  their 
dei)endeuts  listened  to  the  old  man's  discourse.  He  continued  his  ad- 
dress, part  in  Latin,  jiart  in  English,  with  dignified  composure  to  its  dose. 
The  annoyances  proceeded  through  the  days  following.  Cninmer  was 
once  and  again  led  before  his  judges,  and  along  with  Ridley  and  Latimer 
asked  to  subscribe  the  articles  presented.  When  they  had  most  ear- 
nestly refused,  they  were  kept  in  stricter  confinement.  They  lancnushed 
there  for  eighteen  months.  Evidently  Cranmer's  foes  were  for  a  time 
undecided  what  to  do  with  him.  Finally  they  agreed  that  the  judgment 
against  this  father  of  all  heresy  iu  England  must  be  left  to  the  pope. 
In  September,  looo,  Latimer  and  Ridley  first,  and  then  Cranmer,  to  thor 
exceeding  surprise  fiiund  themselves  before  a  commission  which  was 
furnished  with  full  powers  from  both  pope  and  queen,  and  were  put 
upon  their  second  triid.  Cranmer  presented  his  protest  against  this  pro- 
ceeding first  to  the  commission,  then  in  writing  to  the  queen.  The  pope, 
the  enemy  of  the  gospel,  could  have  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  The  re- 
port of  the  trial  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  a  bull  came  back  after  New 
Year's  pronouncing  Granmer's  degradation  and  excommunication.  TTie 
sentence  was  carried  out  (February  14,  1550).  Solemnly,  yet  amid 
scorn  and  reproach,  his  otBcial  robes  and  insignia  were  first  put  upon  him, 
and  then  taken  away.  The  excommunication  was  then  declared,  to  which 
he  replied  by  appealing  to  the  ilext  general  council. 

The  queen's  order,  obtiiined  in  secret,  for  the  death  of  Cranmer  by 
fire  was  already  prepared.  But  before  its  execution  the  malice  of  his 
foes  purposed  his  humiliation  by  enticing  liim  to  abjure.  To  effect  this, 
they  showed  him  all  possible  kindnesses,  removing  him  from  jail  to  im- 
prisonment iu  a  private  residence,  and  surrounding  him  with  every  com- 
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fort.    They  thus  brought  it  about  that  the  old  man  of  sixty-seven,  wearied 
by  his  long  imprisonment,  signed  a  form  of  recantation,   ^ 
in  which  he   abjured,  as  erroneous,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.     Scarce  had  he  subscribed  this  when  the  command  was 
given  to  commit  him  to  the  fire.     First,  however,  he  was  to  repeat  his 
recantation  publicly. 

For  this  end  he  was  led  into  IViary's  Church  (March  21,  1556),  and 
placed  on  a  stage  there  prepared.  In  sight  of  the  crowd  assembled,  the 
bowed  old  man,  bareheaded,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  weeping  bitterly 
clasped  his  hands  in  prayer.  After  a  sermon  which  showed  the  people 
why  such  a  heretic  should  die,  he  was  asked  to  repeat  publicly  his  pro- 
fession of  his  faith.  "  I  will  do  so  heartily,"  said  the  old  man.  First 
uttering  a  touching  prayer,  asking  God  for  sake  of  Christ's  death  to  for- 
give his  many  sins,  he  rose,  and  with  loud,  strong  voice,  to  the  utter  as- 
tonishment of  all,  retracted  everything  that  he  had  with  evil  conscience 
said  against  the  gospel  truth,  out  of  a  fear  of  death.  For  this  should 
that  right  hand  of  his  with  which  he  had  committed  the  sin  bum  the  first 
in  the  fire.  For  the  pope  was  antichrist,  and  his  doctrine,  empty  lies. 
Especially  so  was  the  teaching  respecting  the  mass,  as  he  himself  in  recent 
years  had  openly  shown.  Cranmer  would  have  said  more,  but  he  was 
interrupted  and  led  away  to  the  stake.  Two  monks  attended  him,  try- 
ing to  move  him  to  retract  what  he  had  just  said.  Calmly  refusing,  he 
mounted  the  scaffold  and  gave  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  stake.  When 
be  saw  the  first  fiame  darting  up,  he  stretched  his  right  hand  into  it, 
crying,  "  This  hand  has  sinned,  —  this  wicked  right  hand!"  He  stood 
in  motionless  silence  gazing  upward.  When  the  flames 
seized  him,  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit."     Then  his  form  was  hid  by  the  flame  and  ascending  smoke. 

Cranmer  was  a  man  of  unusual  gifts.  Courteous,  benevolent,  and  lov- 
ing, he  unlocked  every  heart  and  won  it.  He  was  a  counselor  and  father 
of  the  afilicted  and  poor.  His  heart  and  hand  were  open.  His  hospi- 
tality was  unbounded.  Ministers  and  scholars  from  abroad  were  espe- 
cially made  at  home  in  his  house  at  Lambeth.  His  most  conspicuous 
trait,  which  showed  the  genuine  nobility  of  his  spirit,  was  his  magna- 
nimity. It  was  a  proverb  in  England  that  a  man  must  do  Cranmer  an 
injury  in  order  to  obtain  his  favor.  He  ever  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Christian  by  his  conscientious  creed  and  life.  As  soon  as  he  saw  error  in 
a  papal  doctrine  he  renounced  it.  He  also  strove  to  cast  error  out  of  the 
church.  He  was  led  on  by  the  fervor  of  his  spirit  to  become  a  reformer. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  activity  he  was  not  separated  in  his  doctrine  from 
the  papacy.  His  mind  was  yet  darkened  by  many  a  popish  error.  But 
to  the  upright  there  afiseth  light  in  the  darkness.  He  grew  more  and 
more  in  gospel  knowledge,  and  at  last  found  in  the  one  thing  needful  the 
comer-stone  of  his  faith  and  life.    Thence  he  advanced,  with  earnest. 
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noble  spirit,  till  he  became  the  strong  evangelical  Christian  and  the  re- 
former of  Kngland,  whom  God  honored  at  the  end  of  life  with  the  mar- 
tyr's crown.  — 11.  II. 


LIFE   XVm.    NICHOLAS   RIDLEY. 

A.    D.   1600  ?-A.  I).    1555.      CLERICAL    LEADER,  —  ENGLAND. 

There  wt»re  leadtM's  in  the  English  Reformation  older  and  abler  than 
NiohoUis  Ridley,  more  brilliant  and  influential  than  was  he;  but  there 
was  not  nny  who  surpassed  him  in  purity  and  sincerity,  or  whose  troth 
and  faithfulness  shone  more  brightly  than  did  his,  even  to  his  martyr 
dtiath.  Ridley  was  born  in  Northumberland  about  the  year  1500.  He 
accpiired  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  eilucation  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He 
tlitn  went  to  Cambridge  University,  forming  a  love  for  her  which  lasted 
his  life  long.  He  grow  in  mind  and  heart  so  gently  and  continually  that 
no  ])oriod  can  be  assigned  for  his  spiritual  awakening.  He  was  ever  an 
able,  virtuous,  zealous  champion  of  truth,  as  the  truth  dawned  gradually 
upon  his  mind.  AVhen  a  student,  taking  his  pleasure  walks  in  the  garden 
of  I'onibrokt;  Colk-ge,  he  learned  by  heart  lirst  Paul's  epistles,  then  the 
wh«)le  New  Testament,  in  the  original  Greek.  When  confronting  death 
ho  took  joy  from  this,  saying  that  it  had  been  to  his  advantage  his  life 
thrnuirh,  ;nul  if  a  goodly  part  had  vanished  from  his  recollection,  he  still 
trusted  ho  should  carry  its  fragrance  with  him  np  to  heaven.  Complet- 
ing his  stu<lios.  he  went  traveling  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Lou- 
vain.  In  152!)  he  came  again  to  Cambridge.  His  scholarship  and  char- 
acter gave  him  promotions  to  various  university  honors  and  offices.  He 
was  chaplain  (1533),  proctor  (overseeing  the  discipline  of  the  students), 
and  then  jniblic  lector.  He  was  a  fellow  also,  and  in  1540  was  made  pres- 
ident of  Pembroke  College  and  doctor  of  theology.  Nor  did  he  confine 
himself  to  his  books  or  his  college  exclusively.  AVhen  the  religious  cor- 
porations of  England,  and  es|KK?ially  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  had  submitted  to  them  (1534)  the  question  of  the  marriage  of 
Henry  Eighth  (decided  against  him  by  pope  Clement  Seventh)  and  were 
asked  whether  the  pope  was  given  by  Holy  Scripture  a  jurisdiction  in 
i-:nriv  opposes  England  above  any  other  foreign  bishop,  Ridley,  at  Cam- 
^'"- 1'*'!"^^-  bridge,  especially  interested  himself  in  the  answer,  hoping 

for  the  emancipation  of  the  P^nglish  church  from  the  papal  supremacy. 
This,  it  seems,  made  him  better  known  to  Thomas  Cranmer,  then  arch- 
bishoj).  He  was  called  by  the  latter  to  his  side,  and  given  the  parish  of 
II(»rne,  in  Kent,  a  few  miles  from  Canterbury,  that  he  might  be  kept  near 
by.  Here  he  preached  with  zealous  and  evangelic  spirit,  yet  holding  fast 
by  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    Thus  far  lUdley  was  at  one 
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with  his  kiog  in  his  throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy  and  making  him- 
self the  head  of  the  church  in  England ;  in  his  circulating  the  Bible  in  the 
common  tongue,  and  still  holding  fast  by  the  Romish  mass.  But  when 
Henry  enacted  "  the  bloody  statutes  "  (or  six  articles  of  July  28,  1539), 
enforcing  by  severe  penalties  transubstantiation,  the  withholding  of  the 
cup,  private  masses,  auricular  confession,  and  celibacy,  Ridley  openly  and 
emphatically  condemned  the  measure.  Still,  neither  he  nor  Cranmer  lost 
the  king*s  regard.  Ridley,  happily  for  his  keeping  the  royal  favor,  was 
not  married,  and  was  a  believer  still  in  transubstantiation.  He  was  now 
Cranmer's  chaplain  and  a  canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  His  inter- 
course with  Cranmer,  his  study  of  the  controversy  of  Ratramnus  against 
Radbert  on  transubstantiation,  and  his  constant  Bible  study  soon  led  him 
to  reject  this  papal  doctrine  (1540).  And  so  he  was  never  given  even 
the  slightest  promotion  so  long  as  Henry  the  Eighth  was  on  the  throne. 

Things  changed  after  Henry's  death  (January  28,  1547)  and  Ekiward's 
accession.  Ridley  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  church 
government.  He  owed  this  to  Cranmer,  who,  during  Edward's  minority, 
was  a  member  of  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  king's  uncle. 
Soon  after  Edward's  coronation  (February  20,  1547),  Ridley  was  made 
by  him  his  chaplain ;  also  in  the  same  year  he  was  named  bishop  of 
Rochester,  near  London,  and  before  three  years  was  raised  to  be  bishop  of 
London  (April  1,  1550).  In  this  high  office,  side  by  side 
with  Cranmer,  he  took  part  in  the  most  important  measures  ^'^^  ^^  ' 
of  the  English  Reformation.  He  made  it  his  first  and  holiest  duty  to 
declare  the  gospel  to  his  congregation.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing, in  one  place  or  another,  every  Sunday  and  holy-day.  As  he  went 
his  rounds,  the  people  thronged  to  hear  him.  His  work  in  Rochester, 
though  brief,  was  blessed  in  its  results.  The  religion  of  the  gospel  was 
advanced.  As  bishop  of  London,  taking  the  place  of  Bonner,  a  most 
resolute  opponent  of  reformation,  he  made  it  his  especial  care  to  provide 
his  parishes  with  devout  evangelic  pastors.  One  of  the  first  whom  he 
ordained  was  John  Fox,  the  renowned  author  of  the  "  Book  of  Martyrs." 
But  still  more  important  than  his  work  in  his  diocese  was  his  influence 
OD  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England. 

Of  the  writings  upon  which  the  church  of  England  rests  to-day,  —  the 
Prayer  Book,  the  Homilies,  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  the  Catechism, 
—  the  first  two  were  prepared  with  Ridley's  help,  and  the  articles  (the 
Forty-Two  Articles  of  1552)  not  without  his  counsel.  The  twelve  hom- 
ilies (of  the  Book  of  Homilies,  1547)  it  is  found  were  composed  by 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley.  The  first  draft  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  made  by  a  commission  with  Ridley  as  a  leading  member. 
He  thus  legislated  for  the  order  of  worship  of  the  English  church,  and 
helped  lay  a  foundation  which  endures  in  its  larger  part  until  to-day. 

This  man,  so  full  of  spirit  and  power,  ought  to  be  better  known  in 
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Lis  own  proper  person.  Ridley  was  of  well-proportioned  frame,  winsome 
Ri.n.vv  priTJito  countenance,  warm  heart,  of  manners  friendly  and  pleasant 
^''*'  to  everjboily.     lie  would  not  hurt  or  take  advantage  of 

nn  opponent,  much  loss  seek  revenge  on  him.  Remaining  unmarried 
tlirou:;hout  lifu,  he  was  always  strict  and  self-denying,  very  diligent  in 
jirayer  and  meditation.  He  was  in  the  habit  every  morning,  as  soon 
as  dressi'd,  of  spending  a  half  hour  ui>on  his  knees.  Then  he  went  to 
his  study.  Aftcrwanls  he  held  family  prayers,  as  was  his  daily  custom. 
AVlien  at  Fulham,  his  country  place  near  Loudon,  he  would  read  at  wor- 
ship a  part  of  the  Testament,  putting  a  copy  of  the  book  into  the  hands 
of  ovorv  one  who  could  read  it.  lie  often  read  the  one  hundred  and  first 
l*salni  to  his  domestics.  Over  the  latter  he  maintained  a  strict  over- 
siglit.  Himself  devout  and  upright,  he  secured  virtue  and  godliness  in  his 
housL'hold.  Afler  prayers  he  went  to  dinner.  He  was  temperate  and  even 
abstemious.  Yet  with  all  pi-udence  and  wisdom  he  was  very  cheerfuL 
After  dinner  he  passed  a  short  hour  in  conversation  or  a  game  of  chess. 
Tlien  he  returned  to  his  study,  and  there  stayed,  unless  he  had  to  receive 
visitors  or  attend  to  outside  matters,  until  live  o*clock.  He  then  had 
worship,  as  in  the  morning.  Afterwards  he  took  supper,  and  after  an 
hour's  re(;reation  returned  to  work.  At  eleven  he  regularly*  retired, 
after  spending  a  while  on  his  knees,  as  in  the  morning.  When  at  Ful- 
ham, lie  sent  before  dinner  and  supper  to  an  adjoining  house,  with  the 
mej?saire,  *'  Go  f(jr  my  mother  Bonner."  This  old  lady  was  the  mother 
of  Kidloy's  popish  }>redecessor,  Edmund  Ik)uner,  now  deposed  and  in 
prison.  When  Lady  Bonner  appeared  she  was  as  respectfully  and  kindly 
received  as  if  she  were  Ridley's  own  mother,  and  was  given  a  seat  at  the 
u)>per  end  of  the  table.  Ridley  acted  out  of  his  great  goodness  and 
hearty  sympathy.  He  would  have  the  old  lady  feel  the  want  of  nothing. 
But  liis  good  deeds  were  evil  requited,  for  when,  afler  Mary's  accession, 
Ridley  was  deposed  and  Bonner  restored,  the  latter  drove  Ridley's  sister 
and  her  husband,  George  Shipside,  oiT  the  farm  which  they  held  on  the 
estat(*s  of  tli(;  bishopric. 

Ridley  had  to  do  with  Mary  Tudor  before  she  became  queen.  When 
the  enijKTor  Charles  Fifth  asked  of  Edward  Sixth  that  the  princess 
]\Iary.,  his  cousin,  sliould  be  allowed  to  hold  mass  in  her  house,  Ridley 
along  witli  C'ranmer  seconded  the  request.  Later  he  attempted  to  move 
IMary  to  hear  evangelic  preaching,  but  without  success.  Afler  Edward's 
death  (July  G,  1553)  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  English  nobility  to 
raise  La<ly  tlane  Grey  to  the  throne.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  her 
coronation,  bishop  Ridley,  by  command  of  the  privy  council,  delivered 
a  srnnon  at.  St.  laud's  Cross,  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's  CathedniL 
In  it  lie  bad(;  the  people  rejoice  that  they  had  a  Protestant  queen,  and  to 
stand  l»y  lur.  If  the  princess  Mary  attained  the  throne,  she  would  sub- 
jeet  the  land  to  a  foreign  power,  would  abolish  the  evangelical  fiiith  now 
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happily  established,  and  destroy  all  that  had  been  boilded  with  so  much 
pains  by  her  brother.  He  even  went  so  £sur  as  to  say  of  the  princess 
that,  when  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  the  bishop  of  the  princess  he  strove  to 
lead  her  to  the  evangelic  faith,  though  she  was  gracious  enough  in  other 
things,  she  proved  obstinate  and  stiff-necked  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
Ridley's  discourse  will  hardly  be  named  by  any  one  a  politic  utterance. 
That  he  appeared  at  all  for  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  enthronement  vio- 
lated Mary's  hereditary  claim,  was  manifestly  a  blunder.  And  Ridley 
soon  had  cause  to  repent  it,  when,  after  a  few  days,  by  the  m^^^  ^^ 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people  of  England,  Mary  was  "  Bloody  Mwy." 
made  queen.  Ridley  repaired  to  her  residence,  Framingham  Castle,  in 
Suffolk,  to  pay  his  respects.  He  was  received  coldly  and  ungraciously, 
arrested  on  the  spot,  deprived  of  his  offices,  set  upon  a  limping  nag,  and 
carried  back  a  prisoner  to  the  London  Tower.  His  popish  predecessor, 
Edmund  Bonner,  was  at  once  restored  as  bishop  of  London.  Still 
no  charges  of  political  kind,  but  only  such  as  had  a  bearing  on  religion, 
were  brought  up  against  Ridley.  He  was  imprisoned  three  years  and 
some  months.  From  the  end  of  July,  1553,  to  the  middle  of  March, 
1554,  he  lay  in  the  Tower. 

At  order  came  at  last  (March,  1554)  to  convey  the  three  evangelical 
bishops,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  from  the  Tower  to  Windsor. 
Shortly  after  (April)  they  were  taken  to  Oxford,  there  to  meet  the  doc- 
tors of  the  papal  party.  At  first  they  were  thrown  into  the  common 
jail,  the  Bocardo ;  after  a  few  days  they  were  separated,  and  lEUdley  was 
kept  a  prisoner  in  the  house  of  the  mayor  of  the  dty,  one  Lish.  He 
was  worse  off  than  his  two  friends,  because,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  letter,  the 
woman  of  the  house  which  was  his  prison  was  the  ruler  of  the  man, 
even  if  he  was  mayor  of  the  city.  And  this  woman  was  a  superstitious 
old  lady,  who  hoped  to  win  herself  especial  consideration  by  keeping 
Ridley  in  very  strict  custody. 

The  first  hearing  came  April  14th,  in  the  church  of  the  university, — 
Mary's  Church.  The  commissioners,  thirty-three  in  number,  were  pres- 
ent. After  Cranmer  had  first  been  interrogated.  Dr.  Ridley  was  brought 
forward.  The  same  three  questions  were  asked  of  him  as  of  the  arch- 
bishop: (1.)  Is  not  Christ's  human  body  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  by  virtue  of  the  word  pronounced  by  the  priest  ?  (2.)  Does  any 
substance  remain  after  the  consecration  except  Christ's  body  and  blood  ? 
(3.)  Is  not  the  mass  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  both  for  the  living  and  the 
dead  ?  It  was  simply  the  doctrine  of  the  mass,  including  the  idea  of 
transubstantiation  with  that  of  sacrifice.  Ridley  replied,  as  BkD^)!  d«- 
soon  as  the  articles  had  been  read,  that  they  were  wholly  '■'^' 
false  and  the  fruit  of  a  bitter  root  His  replies  were  keen  and  scholarly. 
Upon  his  denial  of  the  Romish  mass  he  was  invited,  along  with  his  asso- 
ciates, to  a  discussion.    He  accepted  the  challenge,  as  did  Cranmer ;  the 
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latter  maintained  the  debate.  After^'ards  came  the  turn  of  Ridley 
(April  17ili),  and  he  was  led  into  Divinity  Hall.  The  chief  opponent  was 
a  certain  Kicliard  Smith,  supported  by  thirteen  other  doctors  and  miu- 
ttM's.  Kiillt'V  was  given  two  secretaries,  of  whom  one  was  John  Jewel, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  under  queen  Elizabeth.  His  notes  give 
us  an  original  source  of  infonnation  respecting  this  discussion. 

Taking  the  first  question  named  above,  Ridley  attacked  with  extraor- 
dinary severity  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  Sup])er  as  unscriptural,  as  opposed  to  the  most  ancient 
fathers,  and  in  every  way  hel])ful  to  su])erstitiou.  He  expressed  his  own 
conviction  that  the  Saernment  was  not  a  mere  sign  of  Christ's  body,  but 
was  the  conimunion  of  that  body.  In  so  far  it  became  the  gift  of  the 
body  of  Christ  to  the  believing  communicant.  In  a  word,  he  confessed 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  defense  of  the  same 
he  <lisplayed  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

The  second  theory,  that  of  transubstimtiation,  he  opposed  with  sur- 
passing logic,  and  showed  from  the  fathers  that  real  bread  remained 
in  the  Sii[)per  even  after  the  consecration.  ll:irdly  allowed  to  present 
and  support  his  belief  without  interruption,  he  closed,  saying  that  he 
appealed  from  the  unrighteous  judgment  recently  pronounced  (!n  re- 
gard to  his  dejMjsition)  to  a  court  competent  to  decide  according  to 
the  church  government  of  England.  Further,  he  declared, "  Though  this 
appeal  I>e  not  allowed  on  earth,  I  take  my  refuge  in  the  decision  of  the 
P!)t('nial  Judge,  the  Almighty  God,  to  whose  compassionate  righteousness 
I  <romuiit  wholly  myself  and  mine  affairs,  not  doubting  in  the  least  of  the 
support  of  my  advocate  and  only  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom,  with 
the  Kternal  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  honor  and  glory  now  and 
forever.  Amen."  When  this  declaration  of  his  position  was  finished, 
the  d<;bate  proper  went  on,  at  very  great  length  aud  with  exceeding  vi- 
vacitv.  Hidlev  declared  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never  seen  nor  heard 
so  vain  and  disorderly  a  transaction  as  this  one.  He  had  not  thought 
it  pos>ibIe  that  among  men  whom  England  deemed  well  informed  and 
scholarly,  individuals  could  be  found  so  insolent  and  devoid  of  shame,  so 
turbulent  and  trifling.  AVhen  the  end  came,  the  president  invited  his 
associates  to  raise  the  triumphal  cry  of  "  Vicit  Veritas!"  as  if  a  noble  vic- 
torv  liafl  been  won.     It  was  done. 

Some  days  after  (April  20th)  the  commission  held  in  Mary's  Church  a 
further  sitting.  The  three  bishops  were  brought  forward  separately,  and 
asked  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  been  vanquished  in  the  public  de- 
bate, and  to  declare  whether  they  would  not  recant.     Ridley  returned 

iiifH.v uxr.iri-      ^^'^  short,  conclusive  answer  that  he  stood  by  what  he  had 
muiiicin.i.         j..^|^|      ^11  ^Ijj.^^  ^^^j.^  called  up  together ;  the  sentence  was 

read  to  them,  which  declared  them  heretics  and  excommanicated  them* 
After  Cranmer  had  spoken,  Ridley  declared,  "  Though  I  belong  no  more 
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to  your  society,  I  doubt  not  that  my  name  is  written  in  another  place,  to 
which  this  sentence  will  send  us  somewhat  sooner  than  we  would  be  sent 
by  the  common  course  of  nature."  Then  each  was  taken  back  to  his 
prison.  By  the  usages  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  a  sentence  did  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  its  execution.  The  condemned  needed  simply  to  be 
given  over  by  his  judges  to  the  civil  power.  At  the  time  named  the 
law  of  England  was  not  yet  restored  to  its  ancient  popish  pattern.  This 
was  accomplished,  however,  by  November,  1554,  with  the  help  of  Par- 
liament. Then  the  flood-gates  of  persecution  were  opened.  The  year 
1555  gave  the  queen,  for  the  first,  her  name  of  "  Bloody  Mary."  So 
Ridley  and  his  fellow-witnesses  had  to  stay  in  prison  a  year  and  a  half 
more,  in  certain  prospect  of  a  martyr  death.  This  time  was  employed 
by  Ridley  in  part  to  expose  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding  against  him, 
and  to  obtain  its  revision,  in  part  to  comfort  and  strengthen  his  friends 
and  fellow-believers.  His  letters  from  his  prison,  written  the  most  of 
them  in  Latin,  testify  the  unshaken  grasp  of  his  fjEUth,  his  joyous  hope, 
and  his  heart-felt  love  to  his  brethren. 

Directly  upon  the  pope's  regaining  his  supremacy  in  the  Englbh 
church,  he  named  Reginald  Pole  his  legate  in  England.  The  latter  au- 
thorized three  bishops  —  White  of  Lincoln,  Brookes  of  Gloucester,  and 
Holyman  of  Bristol  —  to  conclude  the  proceeding  against  Ridley  and  Lat- 
imer, either  by  securing  their  recantation,  or  by  giving  them  over  to  the 
civil  power  as  stubborn  heretics.  Hence  Ridley  was  brought,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1555,  into  the  University  Divinity  School.  The  three  bishops 
were  present.  A  notary  proceeded  to  read  their  commission.  Ridley 
at  first  stood  with  bared  head.  When  he  heard  the  cardinal's  name, 
and  the  pope's,  as  giving  authority  to  his  judges,  he  put  on  his  hat, 
and  stood  covered.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  charged  him  with  lacking  in 
respect  to  the  empowering  parties.  Ridley  answered  openly  that  he  had 
all  respect  for  his  judges  and  the  cardinal  personally,  but  the  assumed 
supremacy  of  the  pope  and  all  the  authority  of  Pole  as  papal  legate  he 
rejected.  In  order,  not  with  words  only,  but  with  deeds,  to  testify  against 
this  unscriptural  power,  he  had  put  his  hat  upon  his  head.  The  hat  of 
Ridley  was  then,  by  the  bishop's  command,  taken  off  by  a  university 
beadle.  The  bishop  now  admonished  him  that  he  recant  and  return  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church.  Ridley  answered  at  length  that  he 
would  not,  for,  though  the  church  of  Rome  had  been  the  mother  of  other 
churches,  she  was  not  the  head  of  other  churches.  There  followed  an 
extended  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Five  articles  were  read,  embodying  the  errors  im- 
puted to  Ridley  on  the  question  of  the  mass.  They  would  hear  his  reply. 
He  gave  it  clearly  and  conclusively,  according  to  the  minutes.  They 
then  dismissed  him,  telling  him  to  put  his  views  into  writing.  On  the 
morrow  (October  1st)  he  was  brought  to  the  commissioners  iu  Mary's 
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Church,  in  presence  of  the  university  and  the  citizens.  Ridley  insisted 
on  his  views  of  the  day  before,  and  contented  himself  with  giving  his 
written  answers  to  the  questions  propounded.  White,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
then  addressed  him,  advising  that  he  trust  not  to  his  own  understanding, 
1)ut  submit  to  authority.  Ridley  asserted  that  he  nowise  trusted  to  his 
understanding,  but  Wiis  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  faith  which  he 
maintained  rested  on  God's  AVord.  Thev  should  allow  him  to  show 
why  lie  could  not  accept  the  pope's  authority.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln 
replied  that  as  Ridley  asked  leave  to  speak  three  words  he  should  be  al- 
lowe<l  to  speak  ft)rty.  Ridley  began  to  speak,  but  had  hardly  uttered  half 
a  period  when  one  of  the  bishops  cried,  **  The  number  is  complete,"  and 
imposed  u[>on  him  silence.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  said,  ''I  see  clearly, 
Master  Ridley,  you  will  frustrate  that  part  of  our  undertaking  which  we 
cherished.  God  is  my  witness  that  I  grieve  concerning  you."  lUdley 
replied,  *'  That  1  Ix^lieve,  my  lord,  for  this  will  one  day  weigh  heavy  on 
your  souls."  "  Not  that,"  the  bishop  said,  "  but  I  grieve  to  see  you  so 
gujutcucLj  to  stiff-necked.  But  since  it  is  so,  we  must  proceed  to  the 
^"^-  other  part  of  our  errand.     Listen."     Then  he  read  the  sen- 

tence, by  which  Ri<lley  was  declared  a  heretic,  deposed  from  his  episco- 
pal dignity  and  all  ecclesiastical  position,  excommunicated,  and  given 
over  to  the  civil  power  to  receive  the  aj)pointed  punishment. 

Ri<lley  was  taken  back  to  prison.  Now  he  saw  clearly  what  had  been 
before  his  soul  for  two  years.  He  employed  the  respite  given  him  to 
send  his  last  farewells  and  admonitions  to  liis  friends  and  fellow-believers. 
At  this  time  he  doubtless  composed  that  royal  letter  which  gives  us  many 
of  our  facts,  since  it  is  a  kind  of  autobiography.  It  begins,  "  WTien  a 
man  has  a  long  journey  before  him,  and  must  part  from  his  trusted 
friends,  he  wish(*s  naturally,  before  setting  out,  to  say  to  those  friends 
farewell.  And  so  I  desire,  who  am  expecting  daily  to  be  summoned  firom 
you,  ye  brothers  and  sisters,  heartily  beloved  in  the  Lord,  to  say  to  you 
all,  as  I  am  able,  farewell."  First  to  his  relatives  he  bids  farewell.  He 
sends  thanks,  comfort,  admonition,  warning,  to  all,  according  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. Then  he  sends  parting  to  his  countrymen,  exhorting  them 
to  fidelity  to  the  gospel  and  heroic  conflict  for  the  truth.  In  a  subse- 
quent part  he  bids  farewell  to  Cambridge  University,  his  first  parish  of 
Heme  in  Kent,  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  to  his  bishopric  of  Rochester 
and  of  London.  Terrible  comes  his  address  to  London,  "  the  godless 
and  bloody  i)lace  "  (under  bishop  Bonner).  Instead  of  farewell,  it  turns 
to  a  prophetic  woe !  Yet  all  the  more  kindly  and  comfortably  does  he 
speak  to  the  "  souls  mourning  in  secret "  in  the  capital,  and  to  the  val- 
iant, God-fearing  citizens,  mayors,  and  aldermen,  some  of  whom  he 
mentions  with  grateful  commemoration.  In  closing  he  remembers  his 
place  as  one  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  addressing  the  secular  lords 
holds  them  answerable  for  the  favor  shown  to  Rome,  and  for  their  ''  anti- 
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christian  "  laws,  presentiDg  to  them  the  account  which  they  will  certainlj 
have  to  render  before  the  Eternal  Judge.  No  less  touching  is  a  second 
farewell  letter,  addressed  to  all  those  '^  who  for  sake  of  Christ's  gospel 
are  in  prison  or  in  exile,"  —  a  writing  full  of  heart,  heroic  and  joyous  in 
the  face  of  death  for  the  name  of  Christ 

Fourteen  days  after  the  sentence,  on  October  15th,  appeared  Dr. 
Brookes,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  then  commissioner,  with  the  vioe-chlancel- 
lor  of  Oxford  and  other  heads  of  the  university,  at  the  house  of  the  city 
mayor,  Irish,  where  Dr.  Ridley  was  in  prison.  The  commissioner  proffered 
him  pardon  in  the  queen's  name,  in  case  he  would  recant  Ridley  rejected 
the  idea  quickly  and  finally.  Brookes  then  proceeded  to  deprive  him  of 
his  priestly  office,  for  he  had  already  been  deposed  from  his  place  as 
bishop.  When  Ridley  persistently  refused  to  put  on  the  surplice  and 
other  garments  pertaining  to  the  mass,  these  were  put  upon  him  by 
others.  As  one  article  after  another  was  then  taken  away,  a  response 
was  uttered  by  him.  For  example,  when  a  book,  given  to  him,  had  been 
taken  away,  with  the  words,  *'  We  take  from  thee  the  office  of  preaching 
the  gospeV  he  answered,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  a  look  upward,  ^  O  Lord 
Grod,  forgive  them  this  wickedness."  When  the  ceremony  was  at  an 
end,  and  Dr.  Brookes  would  not  suffer  him  to  speak,  Ridley  said,  '*  What 
is  left  to  me  then  save  patience,  when  ye  will  not  hear  me?  I  commit  my 
cause  to  my  heavenly  Father ;  He  will  amend  what  is  wrong  when  it 
seems  good  to  Him."  Dr.  Brookes  undertook  to  present  to  the  queen 
Ridley's  petitions  interceding  for  certain  tenants  of  farms  belonging  to 
the  bishopric  of  London,  with  whom  he  had  made  contracts,  among  them 
his  own  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Brookes  then  called  the  officers  of  the  law, 
and  committed  Ridley  to  them,  with  the  command  to  let  him  talk  to  no 
one,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  place  of  execution  according  to  their  instruc- 
tions. Ridley  exclaimed,  '^  Grod,  I  thank  Thee,  and  to  thy  praise  declare 
that  none  of  ye  all  can  accuse  me  of  a  fault."  Brookes  rejoined  that 
he  played  the  proud  Pharisee  and  exalted  himself.  Ridley  said,  ^  No, 
no,  no  !  I  confess  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  sinner,  who  needs  God's  help 
and  pity,  and  daily  ask  and  implore  the  same.  I  pray  ye,  ascribe  no  such 
meuniug  to  me."     Then  his  adversaries  went  away  from  him. 

He  was  to  suffer  that  horrible  fate,  death  by  fire,  on  the  morrow.  Yet 
he  looked  forward  to  it  not  only  patiently,  but  joyously.  At  supper  he 
was  in  as  cheerful  a  frame  as  in  all  his  life.  He  gave  an  invitation  to 
his  hostess,  Mistress  Irish,  and  all  the  rest  at  the  table,  to  come  '^  to  his 
wedding  ''  on  the  morrow.  When  he  rose  from  table,  his  brother-in-law 
asked  to  watch  with  him  through  the  night  Ridley  replied,  ^  No,  no, 
that  you  shall  not ;  for  I  am  minded  to  go  to  bed,  and,  if  Grod  will,  to 
sleep  as  quietly  as  ever  in  my  life."  On  October  16,  1555,  T^«,„^^y^^ 
Ridley  and  Latimer  were  led  to  the  appointed  place.  It  BWi^di^ 
was  in  the  north  part  of  Oxford,  in  the  city  moat,  opposite  Balliol  College. 
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Kidley  w:ilki>d  betwoi;n  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  one  of  the  aldermen. 
AVlifii  he'  caiur  iiciir  the  Hocanlo  prison,  he  looked  up  to  the  windows 
whi.*rti  ('ran HUT  was  kopt,  but  could  get  no  glimpse  of  him.  Taming 
bark  he  saw  his  friend  Latiuier,  who  was  led  some  distance  behind  him. 
liidlcy  oalkMl  to  him,  *'  Oh,  be  ye  there  ? "  Latimer  answered,  •*  Yea, 
have  after,  as  fabt  ;is  1  can.''  As  soon  as  Ridley  reached  the  place,  he 
lilted  his  hands  with  earnest  gesture,  looking  up  to  heaven.  And  when 
Latimer  came  up  he  ran  to  him  in  a  wondrously  glad  way,  embracing 
and  kissing  him,  saying,  "  Ue  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God  will  either 
assuagii  the  liame,  or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it."  lie  then  went  to 
the  stake,  aiid,  kneeling  down,  kissed  it,  and  prayed  fervently,  as  did 
Latimer.  Tlien  they  arose,  and  conversed  a  moment  together.  According 
to  custom,  the  burning  was  ])reeeded  by  a  sermon.  This  was  preached 
by  the  saints  Dr.  Smith  who  had  disputed  with  Ridley  April  14,  1554. 
His  text  was,  "  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  tiot  char- 
ity, it  profit eth  me  nothing."  The  sermon,  short  as  it  was,  w:is  full  of 
abuse  of  the  two  as  heretics,  and  of  exhortations  to  them  to  recanL  At 
every  such  pas>age  they  raised  their  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven,  as 
if  to  eall  (lod  to  be  their  witness.  When  the  sermon  was  done,  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  kneeling,  begged  Lord  Williams  and  the  commissioners  for 
leave  to  say  a  few  words.  This  tht^y  refused,  except  upon  condition  that 
the  former  should  recant.  *'  Well,"  sai<l  Ridley,  *'  so  long  as  the  breath 
is  in  my  body  I  will  never  diMiy  my  Lord  Christ  and  his  known  truth. 
God's  will  be  done  in  me.'*  With  that  he  rose,  and  said  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  1  connuit  our  cause  to  Almighty  God,  who  shall  indifferently 
judge  all ! "  Tliey  were  commanded  at  once  to  make  ready.  Ridley 
gave  his  gown  and  tippet  to  his  brother-in-law,  Shipside.  Some  other 
of  his  a[»parel  he  gave  to  tlie  by-standers.  Whoever  could  get  a  button 
or  a  shred  of  his  garments  thought  himself  happy.  As  soon  as  he  was 
8tri[)ped  to  his  shirt  he  steppe<l  upon  a  stone  near  the  pillar,  lifted  up 
his  hands,  and  prayed :  "  O  heavenly  Father,  1  give  unto  Thee  most  hearty 
thanks  that  Tliou  hast  c:illed  me  to  be  thy  confessor,  even  unto  death.  I 
l)(.'seech  tliei!.  Lord  God,  liave  mercy  on  this  realm  of  England,  and  de* 
liver  the  same  fiom  all  her  enemies."  Ridley  was  then  chained  along 
with  Latimer  to  the  post.  His  brother-in-law,  Shipside,  came  up  with  a 
litile  sack,  w  liicli  he  wished  to  tie  round  his  neck.  Ridley  asked  what  it 
was.  AN'lu-n  told  it  was  gun[)OW<ler,  he  said,  **  I  take  it  as  sent  from  God, 
but  if  tliou  hast  any  more  bring  it  to  my  brother  Latimer,  and  betimes, 
lest  you  be  too  late."  While  he  brought  it,  Ridley  begged  Lord  Will- 
iams to  intercede  for  his  brother-in-law  and  other  tenants  of  the  farms 
of  his  l)i>hopric,  t(?stifying  that  there  was  naught  else  in  the  world  that 
i^itiii.i-r'H  gruiui  troubled  him.  Thus  his  soul  to  the  last  breath  was  oo- 
"*'^'^'''  cupied  with  the  weal  of  others.     Then  as  one  brought  a 

lighted  fagot  and  laid  it  at  Ridley's  feet,  Latimer  cried  out,  **  Be  of  good 
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comfort,  Master  Kidley,  and  play  the  man !  We  shall  this  day  light  such 
a  candle,  by  God*s  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  never  shall  be  put  out." 
When  Ridley  saw  the  fire  flaming  up  towards  him,  he  cried  out  with  an 
amazing  loud  voice,  "  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  commendo  spiritum  meum : 
Domine,  recipe  spiritum  meum."  The  last  words  he  repeated  several 
times  in  English :  "  Lord,  receive  my  spirit."  Latimer  died  after  a  short 
death  struggle.  Ridley's  torture  continued  longer,  for  the  flames  reached 
him  very  slowly,  consuming  his  feet  before  his  upper  parts  were  touched 
by  the  fire.  He  cried  aloud,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,"  and  prayed 
the  executioners,  "  Let  the  fire  come  unto  me  ;  I  cannot  burn."  Finally 
one  came  and  made  the  fire  flame  up  bright  and  kindle  the  powder. 
Then  the  martyr  sank  down,  his  body  falling  at  Latimer's  feet.  Hun- 
dreds among  the  spectators  melted  in  tears,  beholding  the  painful  death 
of  Ridley,  and  seeing  men  consumed  by  fire  in  whom  was  so  great 
knowledge,  piety,  virtue,  and  majesty.  That  fire  was  indeed  a  light 
kindled  in  England,  no  more  to  be  put  out 

In  front  of  the  place  where  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burned  (October 
16,  1555),  and  where  five  months  later  Cranmer  was  burned  (March  21, 
1556),  there  was  erected  in  1840  a  fitting  martyr  memorial.  To  Ridley 
and  men  like  him  there  is  due  from  every  honest  evangelical  Christian 
a  memorial  now,  even  grateful  recollection.  —  G.  L. 


LIFE   XIX.    JOHN  HOOPER. 

A.   D.    149a-A.    D.    1555.      CLfeRICAL   LEADER,  —  ENGLAND. 

Of  the  English  churchmen  who  introduced  the  leaven  of  Swiss  Calvin- 
ism into  the  reformed  movement  in  England,  —  at  first  so  confined  to 
externals,  —  giving  it  thus  more  life,  more  thoroughness  and  power,  and 
quickening  at  the  same  time  an  eccentric  and  one-sided  puritan  tendency, 
we  name  as  a  leader  John  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester. 

Born  in  Somerset,  he  became  familiar  while  a  student  at  Oxford  with 
the  Protestant  ideas  which  penetrated  him  afterwards,  and  produced  in 
him  a  declared  foe  of  popery.  His  tendency  was  noted  by  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  well-nigh  supreme  with  Henry  Eighth  at 
that  period.  Mortally  hating  innovation,  even  though  maintaining  Hen- 
ry's headship  in  England,  Gardiner  attempted  to  turn  Hooper  from  his 
course.  The  latter  paid  no  heed  to  his  remonstrances.  Soon  he  was 
made  aware  that  at  court  and  among  the  foes  of  reform  he  was  counted  a 
notorious  heretic.  Next  there  appeared  the  six  articles  by  which  Henry 
set  limits  to  reform  and  tried  to  arrest  it  Hooper,  an  outspoken  oppo- 
nent of  the  attempt,  found  himself  threatened  with  deadly  persecution. 
To  escape  the  worst  he  fled  (1537)  to  the  coast  in  a  sailor's  garb,  crossed 
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to  Franco,  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  Here  he  lived  in  one  place 
and  anotluT.  and  at  lust  in  Zurich  (April,  1547,  till  March,  1549),  iu  close 
intimacy  with  Uulling<*r,  and  devote<l  to  the  study  of  theology  and  of 
Ilohrt'W.  lie  adopted  in  full  the  Zwinglian  view  of  church  reform.  He 
also  married,  on  tiie  advice  of  Bui  linger.  Meanwhile,  king  Henry,  the 
prievourt  persecutor  of  Protestantism,  was  dead  (January  28,  1547). 
Cranmer  was  pushing  on  the  Keformatiou  gradually,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  regency ;  and  many  prominent  divines  of  the  Continent  were 
receiving  calls  to  England,  to  the  universities  in  particular,  to  help 
strengthen  Prote^tantism  with  the  clerg}'.  Hooper  accordingly  went 
home,  hoping  to  iind  entrance  for  his  ideas  acquired  among  the  Swiss. 
Like  the  celebrated  popular  orator,  Hugh  Latimer,  he  came  upon  Eng- 
land witli  downright  enthusi:istic  discourse  upon  Rome*s  apostasy  from 
M«.Tcii  Knu'inni  ^^^^  go.spcl,  and  made  a  great  excitement  with  his  sermons, 
i.v  i)n:i«  iiin«.  (jpcat  uioviiig  of  licarts,  far  and  wide,  proceeded  from  his 
strong.  })i thy.  soaring  s(>eech  in  support  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  King 
Edwanl's  council  saw  that  Hooper  must  he  advanced  to  a  prominent  and 
influential  [position  in  the  church.  He  was  first  made  the  chaplain  of 
Dudley,  earl  of  "Warwick,  and  then  bishop  of  Gloucester  (July,  1550). 
At  once,  Hoojmt's  hearty  opposition  to  the  whole  course  of  English  re- 
form, and  to  the  conception  of  Protestantism  prevailing  in  England,  came 
vividly  U)  light,  lla  did  not,  indeed,  maintain  as  strict  a  {>uritanism  as 
Knox,  but  he  declined  to  wear  the  episcopal  vestments  (which  were  still 
in  many  respiicls  like  the  Romish).  The  "  Aaronic  vestments"  seemed 
a  '*  si^:n  of  fellowship  with  antichrist."  He  also  declared  himself  unable 
to  take  the  ])rescribed  oath  to  the  archbishop,  because  it  named  not  only 
God,  but  also  the  saints  ("  So  helpc  mo  God,  all  saints,"  etc.).  Cranmer 
tried  to  convince  him  on  the  lirst  point,  but  iu  vain.  Warwick  bade 
Cranmer  overlook  forms,  and  consecrate  Hooper  as  bishop  without  the 
vestments.  Cranmer  said  that  this  was  not  possible,  for  if  he  yielded 
here,  the  Romish  prelates,  on  their  side,  would  make  the  most  dangerous 
demands.  Hooper  preferred  to  forego  his  bishopric  rather  than,  as  a 
Bible  Protestimt,  vield  to  what  offended  his  conscience.  Cranmer  then 
asked  two  men,  Martin  Bucer,  professor  at  that  time  in  Cambridge,  and 
Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  professor  in  Oxford,  who  stood  very  high  in 
Hooper's  eyes  as  theological  authorities,  to  give  their  opinions  on  the 
vestments  and  on  Hooper's  view  of  them.  Both  of  them  favored  com- 
promise. Bucer  said  that  the  use  of  the  episcopal  vestments  in  general 
was  to  be  disapproved,  as  promoting  superstition  ;  but  when  they  were  to 
be  put  on  but  once,  to  fuliill  the  law,  Hooper  might  submit  to  them.  To 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  Peter  Martyr  said  that  the  dress  of  the 
clerfry  was  a  thin<;  morallv  indifierent,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
excite  a  contest  respecting  it  so  as  to  hinder  the  advance  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 
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Hooper  gave  no  heed  to  these  arguments.  On  the  oontrary,  he  pnb- 
lished  a  writing  in  justification  of  his  course,  calling  it  his  confession  of 
faith.  By  his  puritan  zeal  in  sermons  and  discourses  of  all  kinds  against 
priestly  garments  he  raised  such  a  popular  excitement,  breaking  forth  into 
disturbances  in  one  place  and  another,  that  the  regency  pat  him  under 
the  special  care  of  Cranmer,  and  when  that  did  not  avail  cast  him  into 
prison.  In  the  loneliness  of  his  cell,  cut  off  from  friends  who  sought  to 
urge  him  to  greater  extremes  than  he  himself  thought  of,  he  gradually 
came  to  look  at  the  whole  question  at  issue  in  another  light.  Upon  king 
Edward's  omitting  the  invocation  of  the  saints  in  the  oath.  Hooper  as- 
sented to  a  compromise,  preached  a  sermon  before  the  king  in  full  epis- 
copal vestments,  and  wore  the  same  at  his  consecration  (March,  1551). 
He  agreed  to  wear  them  when  publicly  officiating  as  bishop,  or  when  in 
the  king's  presence.     In  every-day  life  he  was  allowed  to  lay  them  aside. 

Besides  Gloucester,  Worcester  was  also  given  to  Hooper's  charge,  yet 
without  any  increase  of  revenues.  At  once  he  began  to  . 
preach  and  labor  for  souls  in  church  and  out  of  it,  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  activity.  By  a  suggestion  of  his,  before  his  conse- 
cration, communion  tables  were  appointed,  by  order  of  the  council,  instead 
of  altars,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  realm.  Hooper  evinced  great  inter- 
est and  zeal  in  introducing  and  enforcing  systematic  and  strict  discipline. 
Upon  this  account  he  was  once  visited  with  rude  personal  violence  by  a 
nobleman,  whom  he  summoned  before  his  spiritual  court  for  adultery. 
Hooper's  activity  continued  throughout  Edward's  reign.  When  the  king 
died  in  his  tender  youth,  and  Bloody  Mary  ascended  the  English  throne, 
she,  with  her  advisers,  at  once  marked  out  the  bishop  of  Worcester  as  a 
victim.  He  was  ordered  to  London,  on  the  pretense  that  he  owed  the 
crown  money.  Warned  and  earnestly  entreated  by  his  friends  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  he  considered  that  he  must  obey  the  order.  He  re- 
paired to  London,  was  at  once  imprisoned,  and  admonished  by  a  clerical 
commission,  before  which  he  was  brought,  to  abjure  his  heresy.  When 
he  repelled  the  advice  with  decision,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  degraded, 
and  was  then  given  over  to  the  civil  power.  By  the  latter  he  was  doomed 
to  the  fire,  and  to  suffer  in  Gloucester.  With  calm  resignation,  Hooper 
heard  the  sentence,  thanking  Grod  that  it  was  allowed  him,  in  the  place 
where  he  taught  gospel  truth  according  to  his  word,  to  bear  witness  for 
it  in  the  flames.  Stripped  of  his  garments  as  bbhop  and  priest,  he  was 
forced  to  go  afoot  to  Gloucester  to  die.  Arriving,  he  was  allowed  one 
day's  repose,  and  then  was  led  to  the  stake.  All  discourse  to  the  multi- 
tude surrounding  the  place  of  execution  being  forbidden  him,  he  uttered 
aloud  in  prayer  what  he  would  say  to  them  for  a  &rewell.  When  he 
reached  the  Amen,  he  said  the  fire  would  not  do  its  work,  made  as  it  was 
of  green  wood.  He  asked  that  other  wood  be  brought  and  the  fire  made 
afresh,  that  he  might  die.     Still,  the  wind  blowing  prolonged  his  agony 
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for  three  (|uarters  of  an  hour.  When  his  left  hand  had  burned  and  &llen 
otK  hi*  was  seiMi  laying  his  right  hand  on  his  bosom,  and,  with  uplifted 
cycfi.  w:is  heanl  cullinjnr  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  whom  he  committed  his 
spirit.     Then  his  sufFcring  ended.  —  H.  H. 


LIFE  XX.     ANNE   ASKEW. 

A.    D.    1521-A.  D.    1546.      LAICAL   LEADER,  —  EN6LAKD. 

The  Articles  of  TJlbod,  made  by  Henry  Eighth,*  with  harsh  and  cruel 
spirit  brought  to  death  both  adherents  of  the  papacy  and  friends  of  the 
Keforiuution.     Among  the  latter  was  the  pious,  devoted  Anne  Askew. 

C)t*  her  early  life  we  know  little,  save  that  she  came  of  an  ancient  noble 
family  in  Lincoln,  was  cducatod  by  her  parents  in  accordance  with  her  posi- 
tion and  the  opportunities  of  her  times,  and  distinguished  herself  by  her 
knowledge,  prudence,  consideration,  by  her  steailfastness  of  character  and 
sincere,  hearty  piety.  She  had  obtained  the  Bible  in  English,  read  and 
stiulied  it  diligently,  and  found  in  it  a  rich  gospel  treasure.  She  was 
twenty-five  years  old  (March,  154G)  when  the  command  came  that  she 
erhould  appear  before  an  inquisitorial  commission  appointed  by  the  king. 
Slui  was  called  to  go  througli  two  trials,  which  she  herself  reported  in 
writing,  while  in  ])ri.son,  for  the  sake  of  her  friends  and  associates.  Her 
convictions,  as  set  forth,  are  marked  by  the  utmost  shrewdness,  8tead£i3t- 
ness,  and  plainness. 

At  the  lirst  trial  she  was  interrogated  in  the  outset  by  an  inquisitor, 
Hoft.ro  the  in-  Christopher  Dare,  as  to  certain  persons  who  were  suspected 
quijitr.r.  Qf  heresy.     Then  tlio  question  was  asked  whether  she  be- 

lieved of  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar  that  it  was  the  real  human  body  of 
Christ.  She  replied  that  he  should  first  tell  her  wherefore  the  holy 
Steplien  was  stoned  to  death.  On  his  answering  that  he  could  not  tell, 
she  rrjoined  that  no  more  would  she  answer  his  vain  question.  The  dis- 
cussion which  ensue«l,  which  is  very  interesting,  shows  no  sign  of  embor- 
ras>nK>nt,  hut  the  utmost  presence  of  mind  and  readiness  of  defense. 
Said  the  jutlgt*,  *•  There  has  a  woman  informed  us  tliat  thou  iu  a  certsun 
place  didst  read  that  God  dwelleth  not  in  houses  made  by  men's  hands." 
Anne  appealed  to  what  Stephen  and  Paul  had  said  (Acts  vii.  48,  xviL 
21).  The  judge  asked  her  to  explain  this  and  that  saying.  She  an- 
swered, "  AVt.'  must  not  throw  pearls  l>efore  swine ;  they  must  eat  acorns." 
Said  the  judge,  '*  Who  tiiught  thee  to  say  that  thou  wouldst  rather  hear 
five  verses  in  the  Scriptures  than  ever  so  many  masses  in  the  church?" 
Anne :  "  I  will  not  deny  my  saying,  but  I  did  not  mean  it  respecting  the 
Go.si)els  and  P^pistles  which  are  read  at  the  mass  out  of  God's  Word.   From 

1  See  page  171. 
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reading  and  meditation  of  the  Scriptures  I  receive  benefit  and  edification, 
but  not  from  the  mass ;  as  Paul  testifies,  '  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an 
uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ? ' "  Judge : 
^  What  sayest  thou  of  confession  ?  "  Anne :  ^  The  same  that  the  Apos- 
tle James  teaches,  —  that  one  should  confess  his  bins  to  another,  and  pray 
for  the  other."  Judge  :  '*  Hast  thou  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  **  Anne :  "  If  I 
had  not  Him,  I  would  not  be  Grod's,  but  would  be  of  the  number  of  the 
reprobate.'*  Judge:  *'I  have  brought  a  priest,  who  is  to  examine  thee."  . 
Then  a  priest  from  the  adjoining  room  came  in  and  questioned  Anne 
on  the  main  point  of  the  indictment,  her  vi^w  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
altar.  AVhen  she  perceived  that  he  was  a  papist,  she  begged  him  to  ex- 
cuse her  from  making  any  answer.  The  chief  inqmsitor  then  came  upon 
her  with  the  question  what  she  thought  of  masses  for  souls,  and  whether 
they  could  render  help  or  comfort  to  the  departed.  Anne  answered 
firmly  and  decidedly,  '*  If  one  puts  his  trust  on  the  masses  more  than  on 
the  blood  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  us,  it  is  idolatry  and 
horrible  blasphemy." 

After  the  trial  Anne  was  sent  to  the  lord  mayor,  who  interrogated  her 
anew.  He  asked  if  a  mouse  should  eat  the  consecrated  bread,  whether 
it  ate  Grod.  Anne  simply  laughed  at  the  foolish  inquiry.  When  at  last 
the  bishop's  chancellor  rebuked  her  because  she,  a  woman,  would  declare 
God*s  Word  and  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  Paul  had  forbidden  to 
women  to  speak,  Anne  answered,  ^  The  Apostle's  meaning  is  plain  to 
me  that  women  should  not  teach  in  the  congregation,  as  men,  to  whom 
the  charge  of  instructing  the  church  is  committed."  She  put  the  keen 
question,  *^  How  many  women  hast  thou  in  thy  life  seen  enter  the  pul- 
pit and  preach  ?  "  When  he  was  forced  to  say  none,  she  ended  the  con- 
versation with  the  decided  words,  ^  Then  you  ought  not  to  condemn  poor 
women  with  untimely  judgment,  when  the  law  leaves  them  firee." 

On  the  23d  of  March  she  was  visited  in  prison  by  her  cousin,  and 
asked  whether  she  were  not  willing  to  be  released  on  balL  When  she 
assented,  he  repaired  to  the  mayor  to  make  his  petition.  The  mayor 
agreed,  provided  bishop  Bonner  gave  consent.  The  seo-  stiontiM 
ond  day  after,  Anne  was  brought  before  Bonner,  and  ad-  ^**»*»»p« 
monished  by  him  and  his  associates  to  open  her  heart  Anne  replied 
that  she  had  hidden  nothing  in  her  heart  not  to  be  told,  for  she  had  a 
calm  and  clear  conscience,  and  was  sensible  of  neither  a  care  in  her  heart 
nor  a  gnawing  worm.  Bonner  continued,  "  As  when  a  skillful  surgeon 
places  a  plaster  on  a  wound  he  must  know  how  great  and  deep  the 
wound  is,  so  I  cannot  give  thee  any  counsel  till  thou  hast  shown  me  the 
wounds  and  diseases  of  thy  conscience." .  Anne :  ^  I  am,  thank  God,  con- 
scious of  nothing  wrong ;  it  were  very  preposterous  treatment  to  place  a 
plaster  on  a  sound  skin."  He  then  repeated  the  former  aocosations,  to 
wlfich  she  returned  the  former  apt  replies.    Finally  he  asked  her  directly, 
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"What  is  thy  belief  concerning  the  Sacrament?"  Anna:  "I  believe 
what  the  Holy  Scripture  teaches  concerning  it."  Bonner:  "YTliat  if 
the  Scripture  dotli  say  that  it  is  the  body  of  Christ?"  Anna :  "I  believe 
thoroughly  and  only  the  Holy  Scripture."  At  last  he  asked  how  it  came 
that  slie  answered  with  so  few  words.  Anne :  ^  God  liath  given  to  me 
the  gilt  of  knowledge,  but  not  of  utterance  ;  and  why  reprovest  thou  in 
me  what  king  Solomon  praiseth  in  his  proverbs,  saying  that  a  woman  of 
understanding  that  speaks  in  few  words  and  discreetly  is  an  especial  gift 
of  God  ?  " 

After  several  days  came,  another  trial,  five  hours  in  length,  and  she 
was  asked,  among  other  things,  especially  concerning  her  opinion  respect- 
ing the  Supper.  She  replied,  '^  I  believe  that  so  oft  as  I,  in  a  Christian 
congregation,  do  receive  the  bread  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  death, 
with  thanksgiving  according  to  his  holy  institution,  I  receive  therewith 
also  the  fruits  of  his  most  glorious  p:ission."  The  bishop  desired  she 
should  speak  plainly,  and  use  no  circumlocutions.  Anne:  *'I  cannot  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land."  Bonner:  "Thou  speakest  in  parables 
and  similitudes."  Anne :  "  I  must  speak  with  thee  thus,  for  were  I  to 
speak  the  open  truth  thou  wouldst  still  not  accept  it."  Then  he  called 
■her  a  parrot,  to  which  she  replied,  "  I  am  ready  to  bear  not  only  all  thy 
rebukes  with  patience,  but  all  that  thou  doest  further  against  me."  The 
hearing  was  continued  on  other  days.  She  was  desired  by  the  bishop  of 
Win  ton,  and  Others,  to  confess  that  the  Sacrament  contained  Christ's 
body,  flesh,  blood,  and  bones.  Anne  replierl,  "  It  is  a  shameful  thing  to 
which  you  advise  me ;  to  say  what  you  yourself  do  not  believe."  He  re- 
plied that  he  would  speak  to  her  kindly  and  in  confidence.  "  Yes,"  said 
Anne,  ^'  as  Judas,  when  he  wished  to  betray  Jesus."  Finally  there  was 
lai<l  before  her  a  confession  respecting  the  Sacrament,  for  her  signature, 
which  she  most  decidedly  refused.  Next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  Anne 
felt  very  ill,  and  asked  to  see  Dr.  Latimer,  but  was  denied  her  request. 
Instead  she  was  Ciirried  to  prison  at  Newgate. 

She  was  informed,  aft(.'r  this  trial,  that  she  was  a  heretic,  and  accord- 
ing to  law  doomed  to  death  if  she  stubbornly  held  to  her  opinion.  She 
replied,  *'  No,  I  am  not  a  heretic."  They  would  have  her  say  whether 
she  denied  that  Chrisfs  body  and  l)lood  were  in  the  Supper.  Anne  an- 
swered, "  I  deny  it  utterly  and  finally  ;  for  God's  Son,  born  of  Mary,  ac- 
(M)rding  to  our  Christian  creed,  reigns  in  heaven,  and  will  return  in  like 
manner  as  lie  ascended  tliither.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Sacrament 
fehould  receive  all  proper  reverence,  but  because  ye  with  your  supersti- 
tion transgress  and  make  it  a  god,  and  show  it  divine  honor,  I  saj  it  is 
but  bread,  and  prove  it  such  by  this  token  :  if  you  keep  your  god  three 
months  in  a  chest,  letting  it  be,  it  will  mould  and  rot,  and  at  last  wholly 
perish;  and  is  that  a  god  that  cannot  endure  three  months?"  They 
asked  her  to  confess  to  a  priest     She  smiled,  and  said,  "It  is  enou^  if 
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I  confess  my  sins  to  God,  and  I  doubt  not  He  hears  my  confession,  and 
because  I  have  a  penitent  heart  will  forgive  me.  What  He  can  and  will 
perform  must  abide  through  eternity.**  The  sentence  of  death  was  at 
once  passed  upon  her. 

To  no  purpose  did  she  protest  against  the  sentence  in  a  letter  to  the 
chancellor,  then  in  a  petition  to  the  king.  She  was  brought,  TortTued  and 
according  to  custom,  to  the  London  Tower,  asked  respect-  ■**^- 
ing  her  associates,  and,  when  she  named  none,  stretched  repeatedly  upon 
the  rack,  till  the  members  of  her  body  were  out  of  joint  and  rent  asunder, 
and  she  was  fallen  in  a  swoon.  She  was  agaia  beset  by  threats  and  argu- 
ments, to  make  her  recant.  When  she  was  still  steadfast,  and  yet  her 
strength  so  small  that  her  death  in  prison  was  apprehended,  she  was  hur- 
ried to  public  execution  in  the  fire.  Since,  from  her  tortures,  she  could 
neither  stand  nor  walk,  she  was  carried  on  a  chair  to  the  Horse  Market, 
and  bound  to  a  post  by  iron  chains.  All  was  ready.  Then  arrived  royal 
letters  promising  life  if  she  recanted.  She  would  not  look  at  them. 
The  fagots  were  kindled.  With  three  men  of  like  faith  she  suffered  a 
painful  but  glorious  martyr  death.  The  year  after  (1546)  Henry  Eighth 
went  to  meet  his  judge.  —  F.  A. 


LIFE  XXI.    PATRICK  HAMILTON. 

A.  D.    1504-A.  D.    1529.       CLERICAL   LEADEJ^  —  SCOTLAND. 

Patrick  Hamilton,  first  preacher  and  martyr  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  was  of  noble  birth  and  ancestry.  His  father.  Sir  Patrick 
Hamilton,  was  an  illegitimate  soij,  afterward  legitimized,  of  the  first  Lord 
Hamilton,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  king  James  Second.  His 
mother  was  Catherine  Stuart,  daughter  of  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany, 
second  son  of  the  same  monarch.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his 
birth  is  certainly  known.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  born  at 
Stonehouse,  near  Glasgow,  some  time  in  1504.  As  a  younger  son,  he  was 
early  destined  to  the  church,  and  in  1517  was  made  titular  abbot  of  Feme, 
a  cloister  (of  the  Premonstrants)  in  Ross  shire.  In  that  same  year,  prob- 
ably, he  left  Scotland  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Paris.  It 
has  long  been  thought  that  he  was  a  student  at  St  Andrew's.  Quite  re- 
cently his  name  was  found  in  a  manuscript  register  of  the  "  Magistri 
Jurati"  at  Paris,  under  date  of  1520.  This  discovery  throws  important 
light  on  the  way  by  which  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  gospel  truth. 
There  were  a  number  of  disciples  of  Erasmus  and  Luther  at  that  school 
at  the  time  of  Hamilton's  residence.  The  fiames  of  controversy  concern- 
ing the  new  science  and  the  new  philosophy  were  then  burning  in  Paris. 
When  Hamilton,  after  first  spending  a  while  in  Louvaioy  evidently  for 
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sake  of  its  new  college  of  the  three  languages,  came  home  to  Scotland 
Home  fn'Di  the  (l'^-"^))  ^^^  ^'^^  already  a  decided  £rasmian»  not  onlj  in  his 
coutimiit.  ]QyQ  fgj.  ()jQ  classics,  but  in  his  conviction  of  the  need  of  a 

church  reformation. 

Alexander  Alesius  (a  Scottish  contemporary  of  Ilamilton)  records 
that  "  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  erudition,  rejecting  all  the  sophistry 
of  the  schools,  and  tracing  philosophy  to  its  sources  —  to  the  original 
writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.'*  The  same  writer  informs  us  that,  al- 
thou<|:h  Ilamilton  was  an  abbot,  he  never  put  on  the  cloister  garb,  ^'so 
great  was  his  hatretl  of  monkish  hypocrisy."  Instead  of  staying  with 
the  monks  of  his  own  abbey  of  Feme,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's  and  a  "  teacher  of  the  arts,**  taking  up  his 
residence  in  that  city.  It  required  the  study  and  reflection  of  years  to 
make  of  the  youthful  disciple  of  Erasmus  a  decided  adherent  of  Luther. 
Ilamilton  was  hardly  an  open  supporter  of  the  Reformation  when  ha 
entered  the  priesthood  (probably  in  152G)  ;  still,  the  motives  directing 
him  to  the  [)riesthood  reveal  the  evangelic  spirit  which  secretly  ruled  in 
his  heart.  '*  This  came  to  pass,"  says  the  English  martyr  John  Frithy 
**  because  he  sought  all  means  for  witnessing  the  truth,  even  as  Paul  cir- 
cumcised Timothy  in  order  to  gain  the  weak  Jews."  Ilamilton  did  not 
as  yet  see  that  true  loyalty  to  God*s  Word  was  inconsistent  with  loyalty 
to  the  church  of  Kome.  In  the  beginning  of  1527  reports  first  reached 
the  archbisht^p  of  St.  Andrew's  that  Hamilton  had  openly  supported  the 
cause  of  Luther.  At  once  Beaton  took  steps  to  bring  him  to  a  strict 
account.  Such  a  ])reacher  of  heresy  was  indeed  to  be  dreaded.  In  a 
country  where  noble  birth  and  iufluential  connections  weighed  more 
with  the  people  than  in  any  other  European  kingdom,  a  preacher  of 
Lutheranism,  with  royal  blood  in  his  veius  and  all  the  power  of  the 
Ilamiltons  at  his  back,  was  as  dangerous  a  foe  to  the  church  as  Martin 
Luther  himself  would  have  been. 

The  affair  was  serious.  No  time  must  be  losL  Beaton  set  on  foot 
immediate  inquiries  into  the  truth  of  the  news  brought  to  him.  When  he 
found  the  young  priest  ''  spotted  with  contentious  heresy,  with  the  va- 
ried heresies  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  associates,  battling  against  the 
truth,"  he  summoned  Hamilton  before  him.  Patrick  had  equipped 
himself  to  preach  the  truth,  but  did  not  find  himself  quite  ready  yet  to 

Takt>8  nf uge in  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ioXtXi  of  an  evaugelist,  but  not  of  a 
Germany.  martyr.     IIc  Vanished  from  Scotland  (spring,  1527),  and 

went  to  the  gospel  school  of  Germany,  accompanied  by  two  friends  and 
a  servant.  He  spent  a  short  time  in  Wittenberg,  but  unfortunate] j  no 
details  of  his  intercourse  with  Luther  and  Melancthon  are  preserved. 
From  Wittenberg  he  went  to  Marburg,  and  was  present  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  university  of  the  landgrave  Pliilip.  His  name  still  remains 
written  on  the  first  page  of  the  academic  album.     He  formed  a  warm 
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attachment  for  Francis  Lambert,  whom  Philip  had  brought  from  Strass- 
burg  and  made  president  of  his  theological  faculty.  Hamilton  soon 
distinguished  himself  under  him  by  his  progress  in  theology.  The  pu- 
pil's affection  was  fully  returned  by  the  master.  Lambert  has  left  us  a 
written  testimony  to  his  friend's  ability  and  worth.  He  says,  "His 
knowledge  was  unusual  for  his  years,  and  his  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion  was  exceeding  correct  and  profound.  The  object  of  his  coming 
to  the  university  was  to  ground  himself  thoroughly  in  the  truth,  and  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  have  seldom  met  any  one  who  occupied  himself  with 
the  Word  of  God  with  more  spirit  and  devotion.  He  often  conversed 
with  me  upon  this  subject.  He  was  the  first,  after  the  founding  of  the 
university,  to  present  by  my  advice  a  series  of  theses  for  open  disputa- 
tion. His  theses  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  were 
maintained  with  the  greatest  erudition."  These  theses  were  afterwards 
translated  into  English  by  John  Frith,  and  in  this  form  preserved  by 
Fox  in  his  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  and  by  John  Knox  under  the  name  of 
"Patrick's  Commonplaces."  They  are  an  interesting  and  important 
memorial  of  the  earliest  faith  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  Their  teach- 
ing is  purely  evangelic,  without  the  peculiarities  of  either  the  Lutheran 
or  the  Swiss  confessions.  Hamilton's  theology,  like  Lambert's,  was 
"  modeled  upon  the  teachings  of  Luther,  and  in  its  philosophic  form  was 
presented  and  enforced  in  the  style  of  the  Commonplaces  of  Melano- 
thon." 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a  year  in  Protestant  Grermany,  Hamilton  felt 
that  the  time  was  come  when  his  duty  to  God  and  fatherland  called  him 
home.  His  two  friends  appear  to  have  been  deterred  by  the  danger  from 
accompanying  him.  No  consideration  of  danger  could  keep  Hamilton 
from  his  lofty  design  of  evangelizing  his  fatherland.  What  a  change  I 
Six  months  before  he  fled  from  his  country  because  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  had  grown  equal  to  the  vocation  of  a  Christian  martyr.  Now  he  has- 
tens to  confront  the  danger  which  he  then  hastened  to  avoid.  Most  amaz- 
ing, yet  not  so  difficult  of  explanation ;  for  these  six  months  he  had 
spent  among  the  most  renowned  champions  and  doctors  of  the  reformed 
fuith.  His  instructors  had  all  been  evangelical  teachers  of  the  first  rank, 
and  they  were  Christian  heroes  as  well.  For  such  a  man  as  Hamilton  it 
was  impossible  to  have  fellowship  with  such  and  not  partake  of  their 
spirit  and  be  overcome  by  their  influence. 

Arriving  in  Scotland,  Hamilton  repaired  to  the  family  residence  of 
Kincavel,  near  Linlithgow,  and  there  took  his  first  congre-  Athom«£or» 
gation.  His  older  brother,  Sir  James,  was  now  in  posses-  li'^-'^ork. 
sion  of  the  family  estates  and  honors.  His  mother  was  living  still ;  he 
also  had  a  sister  Catherine,  a  lady  of  spirit  and  ability.  His  near  rela- 
tives and  the  family  servants  constituted  his  first  audience.  His  work 
among  them  was  blessed  with  marked  success.     Both  his  brother  and 
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sister  embraciHl  the  truth,  and  in  after  years  were  esteemed  worthy  to 
suHbr  for  its  sake  many  things.  Ilamiltou  did  not  confine  himself  to 
Kincavel.  lie  set  out  to  preach  the  long-lost  gospel  in  all  the  country 
around.  **  The  bright  rays  of  true  light,"  says  Knox,  '*  which  by  God's 
grace  were  in  his  heart,  began  to  blaze  gloriously  around,  not  only  se- 
cretly but  openly."  "Wherever  he  came,"  says  another  historian,  "he 
omitted  nut  to  expose  openly  the  cornij>tion  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
to  show  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  Christian  religion.  He  was 
hearkened  tu  by  many.  By  his  doctrine  and  his  gentle  bearing  he  won 
a  large  following  among  all  sorts  of  people." 

What  Hamilton  preache<l  to  gain  such  success  may  be  seen  in  bis 
**  Common j)laces."  From  tliis  little  tnict  we  gather  that  the  soul  and  life 
of  his  short  but  fruitful  work  as  a  teacher  were  the  **  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus."  This,  as  the  s|)ring  of  all  love  and  hope,  he  preached  to  the 
people  of  Scotland.  He  aimed  to  reform  the  national  church  from  the 
root,  not  from  the  branolu's.  By  renew^ing  the  germ  of  faith  and  life  in 
Scotland,  he  ho]>ed  to  improve  the  tree  and  its  fruits.  Nor  was  his  hope 
disappointed.  True,  the  preacher  himself  was  soon  silenced  and  slain. 
But  his  teachings  lived  after  him,  working  like  leaven  on  the  popular 
heart,  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 

Hamilton  had  married  not  long  after  coming -home  from  Germany,  a 
decided  step  for  a  priest  and  abbot.  His  bride  was  a  young  lady  of  noble 
family.  Her  name  has  not  be(;n  handi^l  down  to  us.  The  reformer  was 
influenced  in  this,  says  Alesius,  by  his  hatred  of  Homish  hypocrisy.  He 
showed  here  Luther's  <lisposition,  declaring  by  word  and  by  deed  how  ut- 
terly lie  repudiated  the  presumptuous,  oppressive  dominion  of  the  papacy. 
But  neither  wedlock  nor  ministry  was  to  continue  long  with  him.  The 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  resumed  (in  1528)  the  proceedings  against 
him,  which  had  been  interrupted  the  previous  year  by  his  flight  to  Ger- 
many. With  an  atfected  tone  of  justice  and  moderation,  Beaton  sent 
a  messenger  to  invito  him  to  a  conference  at  St.  Andrew's  over  such 
points  of  the  churcirs  condition  and  administration  as  seemed  to  need 
amendment.  Hamilton  was  not  deluded  by  his  representations.  He 
clearly  saw  his  i'ovs*  policy,  and  foretold  the  si)eedy  result  of  their  un- 
dertaking. Knowing  well,  as  <Iid  Paul,  that  bonds  and  imprisonment 
awaite<l  him  in  the  city  of  the  scribes  and  pharisecs,  he  yet  felt  bound 
in  spirit  to  go  thither,  not  counting  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  so  that  he 
might  linish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  nn'nistry  which  he  had  received 
Ooo'j  b'.Miy  to  ^'^  ^^*^"  ^^^'^^  tlesus  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
St.  AudTvwf.  Oil  iii^  arrival  at  St.  Andrew's,  about  the  middle  of  Jan- 
nary,  the  proposed  conference  took  place,  and  was  continued  through 
several  days.  'I  ho  archbishop  and  his  coadjutors,  still  affecting  modera- 
tion, seemed  to  approve  the  reformer's  views  in  many  respects.  At  the 
close  of  the  conference  Hamilton  was  allowed  to  go  freely  about  the  dty 
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and  the  university,  declaring  bis  views  without  restraint  in  public  and 
in  private.  By  this  pob'cy  of  hypocrisy  and  delay  bi^  opponents  would 
accomplish  several  objects.  They  would  gain  time  for  intrigue,  and 
for  securing  the  consent  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  country  to  the 
tragic  result  that  was  coming.  They  also  gave  Hamilton  opportunity 
and  inducement  to  publish  his  opinions  without  reserve  in  a  city  peopled 
with  their  own  allies.  Every  new  expression  of  his  hostility  to  the 
church  was  at  once  taken  down,  and  used  as  a  weapon  for  his  destruc- 
tion. 

The  good  cause  was  nevertheless  essentially  assisted  by  delay :  for  the 
diligent  reformer  used  the  favorable  opening,  unexpectedly  made,  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  taught  and  disputed  in  public  in  the  university  on 
all  the  points  wherein  he  sought  a  reform  in  church  doctrine,  administra- 
Uon  of  sacraments,  or  other  observances.  He  kept  on  thus  for  a  whole 
month.  This  busy  time  of  public  debate  and  private  conference  was  a 
precious  seed-sowing.  At  St.  Andrew's  he  was  in  the  church  metropolis. 
He  was  meeting  leading  men  of  all  classes,  beyond  what  was  possible  in 
any  other  single  city  of  Scotland,  —  professors  and  students,  deans  and 
canons,  secular  and  spiritual  ^lembers  of  orders,  Augustines,  Domini- 
cans, and  Franciscans.  They  all  heard  his  voice  and  felt  the  power  of 
his  teaching.  At  last  the  moment  arrived  when  Beaton  and  his  advisers 
thought  it  safe  to  unmask.  A  summons  was  sent  Hamilton,  notifying 
him  to  appear  before  the  primate  on  a  day  named,  to  meet  the  charge  of 
teaching  divers  heresies.  Hamilton's  friends,  seeing  what  would  come, 
urged  him,  while  still  at  liberty,  to  save  himself  by  flight.  He  utterly 
refused  to  fly  from  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  come  hither,  he  said,  to 
build  up  believers  by  his  death  as  a  martyr.  To  turn  his  back  would  set 
a  stone  of  stumbling  in  the  way,  to  cause  some  at  least  to  fall. 

Going  before  the  archbishop  and  his  associate  judges,  Hamilton  was 
charged  with  teaching  heresies  as  set  forth  in  thirteen  articles.  He  made 
answer  that  certain  of  the  articles  were  matters  of  controversy.  He 
could  not  pronounce  for  or  against  them  till  he  had  further  evidence. 
The  first  seven  articles  contained  teachings  unquestionably  true,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  defend  them.  The  articles  were  then  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  an  assembly  of  theologians,  Hamilton,  in  the  mean  Ume, 
being  allowed  to  go  at  large.  But  soon  all  was  ready  for  the  dose  of 
the  tragedy.  The  reformer  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrew's.  The  last  of  February  he  was  brought  before  li  p^t  upon  hb 
a  court  of  heresy,  made  up  of  prelates,  abbots,  priors,  and  *'*'^* 
doctors,  sitting  in  imposing  assembly  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral.  The 
theologians  delivered  their  condemnation  of  the  articles  to  the  court,  pro- 
nouncing their  teachings  opposed  to  the  church  and  hereticaL  Then  the 
monk  Campbell  arose  and  read  the  articles  in  a  loud  voice,  tamiDg  one 
after  another  of  them  into  an  indictment  against  the  reformer*    ^I  my- 
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self/'  says  Alcsiiis,  "  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  tragedj,  and  heard  him 
reply  to  the  charfjes  which  were  brought  against  him.  He  was  very  far 
froui  (hMiyin^r  th<*ni ;  on  the  contrary,  maintaining  and  establishing  all  of 
them  by  clear  proof:^,  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  combating  the 
views  of  his  accuser/*  At  last  Campl)ell  closed,  and  turned  to  the  court 
for  new  instructions.  *'  Head  :doud  the  indictment,*'  cried  the  bishop ; 
'*  add  new  charges;  call  him  a  heretic  to  his  face!"  "Heretic!"  shouted 
the  Duniinican,  turning  to  the  [mlpit  where  Hamilton  stood.  ^  No,  my 
brother/'  answered  Hamilton  gently  ;  ''  thou  in  thy  heart  dost  not  count 
mo  a  heretic ;  in  thy  conscience  thou  knowest  that  I  am  no  heretic." 
Tills  personal  ap{>eal  must  have  gone  to  tlie  monk's  heart,  for  in  several 
private  conferences  he  had  confessed  to  Hamilton  that  ia  many  points  he 
agreed  with  him.  Still,  Campbell  had  engaged,  in  a  mean  way,  to  play 
a  part,  and  he  had  to  play  the  part  through.  "  Heretic,"  he  again  cried, 
'^  thou  sayest  that  it  is  granted  all  persons  to  read  God's  Word,  and  es- 
pecially the  ^\*w  Testament!''  *'  I  wot  not,"  replied  Hamilton,  ''if  I  said 
so ;  but  I  say  now  it  is  reason  and  lawful  to  all  to  read  God's  Word  and 
to  understand  the  same,  and  in  particular  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
JchUs  Christ,  by  which  men  arv.  letl  to  see  their  sins  and  repent  of  them, 
to  amend  their  lives  by  faith  and  contrition,  and  to  seek  the  mercy  of  Grod 
in  Jesus  Christ."  *^  Heretic,  thou  sayest  it  is  but  lost  labor  to  call  on 
the  saints,  and  in  particular  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  mediators  with  Grod 
for  us."  ''  I  say  with  Paul  that  there  is  no  mediator  between  God  and 
man  savi^  Jrsus  Christ  his  Son,  and  whoever  they  be  who  invoke  or  sup- 
plicate any  d« 'parted  saint,  ihv.j  spoil  Jesus  Christ  of  his  office."  "  Her- 
etic, thou  sayest  it  is  vain  to  sing  soul-masses  and  psalms  for  the  relaxa* 
tion  of  souls  departed,  who  are  in  the  torments  of  purgatory!"  "My 
brother,  I  have  never  in  God's  Word  read  of  such  a  place  as  purgatory, 
nor  yet  believe  I  that  there  is  anything  that  can  purge  tlie  souls  of  men 
except  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Their  ransom  is  by  no  earthly  thing, 
neither  by  soul-masses,  nor  gold,  nor  silver,  but  by  repentance  for  their 
sins,  and  bv  i'aith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  Such  was  Hamilton's 
nuble  confession  in  presence  of  that  solemn  tribunal.  He  declared  the 
whole  truth  of  God.  He  s})oke  the  truth  in  love,  calling  his  shameless 
and  false  accuser  bv  the  name  of  brother. 

Sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed.  Its  execution  was  appointed 
for  that  very  day.  The  bishop  having  rejison  to  fear  that  the  liberation  ' 
of  the  prisoner  might  be  attempted  by  armed  citizens,  the  usual  forms 
of  depihsition  from  the  olfice  of  priest  were  omitted.  In  the  space  ol 
an  hour  or  two  after  Hamilton  had  received  his  sentence  in  the  cathe- 
HiH  (lentil  of  a{f-  *^^^^'  ^^'®  stakc  at  whicli  he  should  die  was  made  ready  by 
®"y-  the  executioner,  opjiosite  the  gate  of  the  College  of  St.  Sal- 

vador.    When  the  martyr  came  in  sight  of  the  fateful  place,  about  noon, 
he  bared  his  head,  and,  looking  upwards,  prayed  to  Him  who  only  could 
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gnmt  him  a  martyr's  strength  and  triumph.  When  he  reached  the  stake, 
he  gave  to  a  friend  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  his  long-time  com- 
panion, removed  his  hat  and  coat  and  other  outer  garments  and  gave 
them  to  his  servant,  with  the  words,  ^  These  will  not  profit  in  the  fire,  but 
they  will  profit  thee.  Hereafter  thou  canst  have  from  me  no  profit  ex- 
cept the  example  of  my  death,  which  I  pray  thee  keep  in  memory ;  for 
though  bitter  to  the  fiesh  and  fearful  before  man,  it  is  the  door  to  eternal 
life,  which  none  will  attain  who  denies  Christ  Jesus  before  this  ungodly 
generation." 

The  archbishop's  officers  made  a  last  endeavor  to  shake  his  courage 
They  promised  him  life  if  he  would  recant  the  confession  made  in  the 
cathedral.  ''My  confession,"  he  answered,  ''I  will  not  deny  through 
fear  of  your  fire,  for  my  confession  and  faith  rest  upon  Jesus  Christ  As 
regards  your  sentence  against  me  this  day,  I  make  appeal  here,  in  the 
presence  of  all,  against  that  sentence  and  decision,  and  commit  me  to  the 
grace  of  God."  The  executioners  proceeded  to  their  office.  He  was  made 
fast  to  the  stake,  and  powder  placed  under  the  fagots  and  lighted.  Still, 
though  the  fiame  was  thrice  kindled,  it  did  not  reach  the  stake.  Dry  wood 
and  more  powder  were  brought  from  the  castle.  The  pangs  of  the  martyr 
were  thus  dreadfully  prolonged.  Alesius,  who  witnessed  the  whole  scene, 
tells  us  that  his  execution  lasted  almost  six  hours,  and  in  all  that  time  he 
assures  us  the  martyr  gave  no  sign  of  impatience  or  of  anger.  When  sur- 
rounded and  consumed  by  the  blazing  fire,  he  remembered,  in  the  midst  of 
his  agony,  hb  widowed  mother,  and  in  the  closing  moments  commended 
her  to  the  care  of  his  friends.  His  last  audible  words  were,  ^  How  long, 
O  Lord,  shall  darkness  brood  over  this  realm  ?  How  long  wilt  Thou 
sufier  this  tyranny  of  man  ?     Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit" 

In  this  tragic  yet  glorious  way  Patrick  Hamilton  met  death,  February 
29,  1528,  —  the  noble  martyr  of  a  noble  cause.  He  found  it  impossible, 
while  the  Roman  church  remained  entire  and  supreme  in  Scotland,  to  give 
a  long  life  of  labor  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  once  more  advancing. 
He  therefore  accepted  joyfully  the  honor  of  promoting  it  by  heroic  stead- 
&stness  and  devotion  in  dying.  Scotland  needed  such  a  martyr  that  she 
might  be  shaken  to  her  foundations.  There  was  more  awakening  power 
in  such  a  death  than  in  the  labors  of  a  lengthened  life.  If  his  words  were 
tew,  they  proved  to  be  seed  words,  and  fruitful.  They  were  the  words  of 
the  wise,  which  are  as  goads  and  as  nails  fisistened  in  a  sure  place.  His 
fiery  torture  fastened  and  stamped  them  forever  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation. 

At  Marburg  the  surprise  of  the  reformers  and  their  sorrow  were  equal. 
^  He  came  to  your  university,"  wrote  Lambert,  in  a  Latin  memorial,  to 
the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  a  few  months  after  this,  ^away  from 
Scotland,  that  far-off  comer  of  the  earth,  and  then  returned  thither  to  be 
ita  first  and  its  renowned  apostle.     He  was  all  fire  and  seal  to  oonfess 
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Clirist*8  name,  and  has  oftcreil  himself  to  God  a  holy  and  living  sacrifice. 
IIo  brought  to  God*s  churcli  not  only  the  renown  of  his  position  and  tal- 
ents, but  his  very  life.  This  flower  of  glorious  fragrance,  nay,  this  ripe 
fruit,  your  univt?rsity  has  produced  in  it«  very  beginning.  Ye  are  not 
disappointed  in  your  hopes.  Ye  founded  the  school  hoping  that  from  it 
bliould  go  forth  fearless  confessors  of  Christ  and  steadfast  champions  of 
his  truth.  lUihold,  ye  already  have  such  an  one,  —  an  example  everyway 
glorious  !     Others,  if  it  bo  God's  will,  will  soon  follow  after."  —  P.  L. 


LIFE  XXII.     GEORGE  WISHART. 

A.   D.    1500  ?-A.    D.    1346.       CLERICAL    LEADER, SCOTLAITD. 

At  the  death  of  James  Fifth  of  Scotland  (December  18,  1542),  his 
daughter,  afterwards  Mary  (^ueen  of  Scots,  was  but  ten  days  old.  Under 
James,  who  favored  arts  and  sciences,  /ind  Invited  scholars  into  the  king- 
dom, the  doctrines  of  Calvin  had  entered  the  country  and  been  accepted 
by  many  Scotchmen  of  all  classes.  The  papists  had  grown  enraged,  and 
had  succeede<l  in  brint^ing  a  number  of  Protestants  to  the  stake.  Their 
leaders  now  were  the  queen  mother,  of  the  family  of  Guise,  in  France, 
and  curdinal  Beaton.  The  other  side  were  led  by  Lord  Hamilton,  of 
Arran,  the  head  of  the  regency.  The  enraged  cardinal  sought  in  every 
way  to  strengthen  himself,  lie  purposed  to  put  down  the  Scotch  nobil- 
ity by  the  help  of  French  troops,  and  with  it  the  new  doctrine.  One  of 
the  victims  of  his  rage  was  (Jeorge  AVishart,  the  Christian  martyr. 

Wishart  came  from  a  family  (in  Pittarow,  in  Mearns)  of  which  sev- 
eral members  were  already  Protestants.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  re- 
turning to  Scotland  in  1544.  He  was  too  full  of  love  to  Grod  to  stand  an 
couhtrainod  to  ^*^^^  Spectator  of  the  ignorance  of  his  people,  and  was  con- 
preach.  strained  to  preach  the  gospel  fervently  and  mightily.     He 

began  his  mission  in  Montrose,  with  great  blessing.  Persecuted  in  that 
city,  lie  turned  to  Dun«lee.  Here  he  gave  lectures  upon  Romans,  sur- 
prising all  an<l  converting  many.  The  clergy,  excited,  announced  that 
tln'ir  pretended  New  Testament  was  a  heretical  book,  written  by  a  cer- 
tain iMartin  Luther,  whom  the  devil  had  sent  to  earth  to  mislead  souk 
Wishart  replied,  but  was  ordered  by  the  authorities  to  leave  Dundee. 
Ht^  <lej)arted,  and  was  made  welcome  in  other  ]>laces.  He  preached  in 
many  parishes  of  Ayrshire,  and  often  in  the  fields  to  great  multitudes. 
He  spoke  with  ravishing  eloquence  of  "the  King  in  his  beauty,"  and  of 
"  the  land  which  is  very  far  off,"  thousands  hanging  upon  his  words. 

Wishart's  labors  here  w^M-e  intenupted  by  the  news  that  the  plague  bad 
entered  Dundee.  He  was  greatly  moved,  for  Dundee  lay  near  his  heart. 
Not  content  with  praying  for  the  city,  he  hastened  back  thither  at  all  has- 
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ards.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  gathered  the  people  at  the  East 
Gki^,  the  well  ciUzens  inside,  the  sick  outside,  the  gate,  and  preached 
to  them  out  of  the  overflowing  faith  in  God  which  filled  his  own  heart. 
His  text  was,  ^  He  sent  his  word,  and  healed  them."  (Psalms  evil.  20.) 
A  general  awakening  followed,  with  extraordinary  results.  Every  day 
he  made  that  gate  his  pulpit,  preaching  the  word  of  life,  while  he  went 
from  house  to  house  visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  and  comforting  them. 
Even  at  this  moment  his  foes  sought  his  life,  putting  an  assassin  upon 
his  path.  A  priest  hired  by  Beaton  to  carry  out  their  bloody  purposes 
attempted  it  in  the  very  place  where  Wishart  preached  I  The  design  was 
firustrated.  Its  disclosure  endeared  Wishart  to  the  popular  heart,  and 
increased  the  zeal  of  the  preacher,  who  counted  that  his  time  was  short 

After  the  close  of  the  plague,  or  after  the  worst  was  past,  Wishart 
went  again  to  Montrose.  While  he  labored  there,  studying  and  preach- 
ing, his  life  was  sought  again  by  Beaton.  When  Lord  Hamilton  would 
not  consent  to  an  open  arrest,  Beaton  aimed  to  entrap  Wishart  in  se- 
cret. By  forged  letters,  written  as  if  from  friends  desiring  his  ministe- 
rial help,  the  cardinal  planned  to  get  him  into  his  power.  The  plan  had 
almost  succeeded,  when  it  was  revealed,  and  Wishart  saved  'for  a  while 
longer.  Yet  he  said,  ^'  As  soon  as  God  ends  one  conflict  there  is  a  sum- 
mons to  another."  His  friends  in  Ayrshire  wished  him  to  meet  them  in 
Edinburgh,  '^  for  they  would  secure  a  public  debate  ^m  the  bishops,  and 
he  should  be  openly  heard."  He  assented,  and  at  the  time  appointed 
left  Montrose,  amid  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  disciples.  On  his  way 
he  was  profoundly  affected  in  spirit,  and  said,  ''  I  am  convinced  that  my 
work  draws  near  an  end.  God  bids  me  therefore  not  now  to  tarn  back, 
when  the  conflict  is  at  its  height." 

He  went  with  a  few  friends  to  Leith,  without  finding  those  whom  he 
expected.  He  remained  in  hiding  here  and  in  other  places  for  some 
time,  not,  however,  ceasing  to  preach.  About  Christmas  he  went  to  Had- 
dington, where  he  expected  many  hearers.  Lord  Bothwell,  however,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  cardinal,  prevented  their  assembling.  Wishart 
said  then  to  John  Knox,  who  was  with  him,  '^  I  am  weary  of  the  world, 
for  the  world  seems  to  be  weary  of  God."  To  the  few  faithful  firiends 
and  believing  followers  of  Christ  who  gathered  about  him  at  the  dose 
of  his  testimony  he  bade  a  solemn,  afiectionate  farewell.  Deeming  that 
he  had  preached  his  last  sermon,  he  went  the  same  night  to  wiiigoaion* 
Ormistou.  John  Knox  would  have  gone  with  him,  but  in*operU. 
Wishart  would  not  permit  him,  saying,  ^*  No,  no ;  one  is  sufficient  for  one 
sacriflce."  Some  friends  passed  the  evening  with  him,  spending  the 
time  in  religious  exercises  ;  afterwards  Wishart  retired  to  rest.  About 
midnight  Lord  Bothwell  surrounded  the  house  with  a  troop  of  soldiers. 
Resistance  or  escape  was  out  of  the  question.  As  soon  as  Wishart  per- 
ceived this  he  bade  his  friends  open  the  door,  and  with  cheerful  resignation 
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Raid,  "  Tlie  pood  will  of  my  God  be  done."  Taken  by  the  cardinal,  he 
was  KmI  to  Kdinburgh.  Nt'ur  the  last  of  January  he  was  carried  to  St. 
Andrew's,  whither  thr.  cardinal  called  the  bishops  and  all  the  church  «lig- 
nitarivs.  lie  purposiHi  to  give  his  procecfling  dignity  and  Importance, 
and  so  sought  to  involve  the  bishops  in  Wishart*s  condemnation.  The 
Buniinons  was  obeyed.  With  great  array  and  with  military  escort  they 
niarcInMl  to  the  jtt»l)ey  church.  The  sub-prior  AVinram,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  favoring  the  gospel,  was  ordered  to  jireach.  Beaton  aimed  to 
Rccuru  an  open  expression  of  the  views  inipute<l  to  him,  or  a  retniction  of 
tlieni  by  a  discourse  in  favor  of  the  churcirs  authority  and  doctrine. 
Winrani,  whom  he  hoped  thus  to  entrap,  spoke  ably,  but  circumspectly. 
Wishart  was  next  ])laced  in  the  puljiit,  that  he  might  be  seen  the  better 
by  all  as  he  listene<l  to  the  charges  read  by  a  certain  priest  named  Lauder. 
At\er  the  close  of  the  indictment,  Lauder  spat  out  bitterly  and  contemptu- 
ously at  "Wishart :  **  What  answerest  thou  to  these  charges,  thou  renegade, 
traitor,  and  rrtgue?"  The  articles  on  which  AVishart  was  condemned 
need  hardly  be  repeated.  Among  them  were  the  charges  of  rejecting 
the  authority  of  church  and  pope,  the  seven  sacraments  and  purgatory, 
the  sinfulness  of  eating  meats  on  Friday,  and  prayers  to  saints  and 
an;:els.  lie  was  held  u[)  as  an  emlxKliment  of  ungodliness.  His  defense 
was  calm,  strong,  and  unanswerable.  His  arguments  were  so  power- 
ful that  the  i)relateB  thcniKclves  said,  ^*If  we  suffer  him  to  preach,  he  is 
T)..oinrci  to  .lio  so  crafty  and  well  versed  in  Scripture  that  he  will  win  the 
at  th.'  ^«t:lko.  people  to  liis  bclicf  and  excite  them  against  us."  He  was 
doouKHl  to  die  at  the  stake.  The  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  car- 
dinal. 

Led  back  to  ])rison,  ho  stayed  till  the  fire  was  prepared.  Then,  with  a 
ro])e  round  his  neck  and  a  chain  about  his  body,  he  was  taken  to  the 
stake  and  secured.  His  Christian  courage  did  not  forsake  him.  He  ex- 
horted the  assembled  people  to  seek  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness,  de- 
fen<l(?d  himself  against  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies,  and  talked  of  the 
blessint;  and  fAovw  of  other  davs,  when  the  ark  of  God  would  sail  tri- 
iimphing  over  the  floods ;  humbly  and  heartily  praying,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  all  Gud*s  persecuted  people,  and  for  his  persecutors  and 
niunlenTs  that  they  might  have  repentance,  enlightenment,  and  pardon. 
His  submission,  heroism,  and  death  agony  affected  the  people  deeply. 
Murmurs  arose  as  the  flames  crackled  about  him  and  painfully  tortured 
him.  Cheerful  he  waited,  till  his  soul  ascende<l  to  his  Lord.  His  body 
was  left  a  mere  heap  of  ashes.  Thus,  on  March  1,  1546,  Greorge  Wishart 
was  tried,  sentenced,  and  burned  to  death.  —  C.  B. 
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LIFE  XXm.    JOHN  KNOX. 

A.  D.  1505-A.  D.  1672.      CLERICAL  LEADER,  —  SOOTLAKD. 

The  renowned  Scottish  reformer,  John  Elnox,  was  bom  in  1505,  near 
Haddington,  the  shire  town  of  East  Lothian.  His  father,  though  not  no- 
ble, was  of  an  ancient  respectable  family,  and  gave  his  boy  a  classical  edu- 
cation. When  young  Knox  had  learned  the  elements  in  the  Latin  school 
of  Haddington,  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow  University  (1^21)*.  He  there 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the  learned  John  Mair  (or  Major),  having  as 
a  fellow-student  the  famous  scholar,  George  Buchanan.  Of  his  early  life, 
or  the  events  which  led  him  to  embrace  Protestantism,  there  is  little 
known.  Ho  became  a  priest  about  1530,  and  it  appears  was  connected 
for  some  time  with  a  convent  in  his  native  county.  He  early  renounced,  as 
did  his  fellow-student  Buchanan,  the  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  theology. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine.  Gradually  he  opened  his  heart  to  receive  the  doctrines  of 
redemption,  which  were  echoing  from  Germany  to  Scotland,  and  which 
his  youthful  and  noble  countryman,  Patrick  Hamilton,  had  of  late  sealed 
with  his  blood. 

Knox  first  betrayed  his  change  of  sentiment  in  certidn  lectures  in  the 
university  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  Hamilton  had  perished  in  j^^^  bcctiw  z*- 
the  fire.  His  defection  aroused  the  clergy  to  denounce  him  '*"™  ''***• 
as  a  traitor,  and  deprive  him  of  his  priesthood.  He  escaped  death  only 
by  timely  flight  from  the  vengeance  of  cardinal  Beaton,  who  had  engaged 
his  emissaries  to  lay  hold  of  him.  He  found  protection  under  Douglas 
of  Langniddrie,  and  employment  as  a  tutor.  Knox  next  appears  in  the 
company  of  George  Wishart.  The  sword  which  was  carried  before  the 
preacher  after  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him  in  Dundee  was  borne  by 
Knox.  On  the  night  when  the  noble  martyr  was  arrested,  at  the  cardi- 
nal's command,  he  ordered  that  the  sword  be  taken  from  his  zealous 
attendant  Knox  begged  for  leave  to  follow  him,  but  Ynshart  answered, 
^  Nay,  return  to  your  bairnes  [meaning  his  pupils],  and  Grod  blis  you ; 
ane  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice." 

The  cruel  martyrdom  of  him 'whom  Knox  revered  as  his  spiritual 
fiither,  and  whom  for  his  endearing  qualities  he  cherished  as  a  brother, 
made  certainly  a  powerful  impression  on  the  ardent  soul  of  the  reformer. 
Knox  himself  was  in  constant  peril  from  the  bloody  foe.  We  find  him, 
after  the  murder  of  the  Romanist  Beaton,  seeking  a  refuge  in  St  An- 
drew's Castle,  which  the  cardinal's  slayers  held  as  a  safe  resort  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  papists.  There  an  event  befell  him  which  had  the 
most  serious  bearing  upon  all  his  future.  Until  now  Knox's  utterances 
in  favor  of  reformed  doctrines  had  been  private,  consisting  in  Bible  expo- 
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sit  ions  to  his  pu]iils  and  his  neif^hbors.  lie  had  never  undertaken  the 
phico  of  u  (lultlic  [)ro:icher.  Xor  did  lie  consider  his  ofBce  as  priest 
eiioiii;])  to  ju>tity  him  in  doing  so,  without  a  call  from  a  Christian  oon- 
gre^'ati(»n.  lie  recoivod  this  cull  in  the  most  unlooked-for  manner. 
Anion Lj  the  Protestants  taking  refuge  in  St.  Andrew's  Castle  were  Sir 
l>avi(l  Liiul>ay  of  the  ]VIount,  the  poet  and  the  scourger  of  the  priesthood; 
Ik'nry  Kalnaves,  one  of  those  stout  barons  who  lent  aid  bj  pen  and 
sw(»rtl  to  the  Scotch  Reformation ;  and  John  Rough,  a  noted  reformed 
pn  athiT.  These  men  quickly  recognized  in  Knox's  ability  and  skill  in 
giving  instruction  to  his  pupils  the  germs  of  an  energy  and  popular  elo- 
(j lit  lice  that  were  destined  to  earn  him  renown.  They  urged  him  to 
undertiikc  the  ])reaclier*s  work.  Knox,  distrusting  his  own  ability,  and 
entrrtainiiig  a  lofty  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  office,  steadfjistly  de- 
clined. FiiKillv,  bv  a  mutual  a;;reement,  without  letting  Knox  know 
anything  of  their  design,  they  resolved  to  take  him  by  storm.  On  a  cer- 
tain day  after  Rough  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  election  of  ministers, 
wherein  he  maintained  the  right  of  a  Christian  congregation,  however 
sinalK  to  choose  its  own  preacher,  he  turned  suddenly  to  Knox,  and  said, 
^*  lirother,  you  shall  not  be  offended,  although  I  speak  unto  you  that 
which  I  have  in  charge  even  from  all  those  that  are  here  present,  which 
is  this :  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  name 
of  all  tliat  presently  call  you  by  my  mouth,  I  charge  you  that  you  refuse 
not  tills  holy  vocation ;  but,  as  you  tender  the  glory  of  Grod,  the  increase 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  comfort  of  me  whom  you  understand  well 
enoni>h  to  be  oppressed  by  the  multitude  of  labors,  that  you  take  the  public 
oflire  and  charge  of  preaching,  even  as  you  look  to  avoid  God's  heavy  dis- 
plea.^uix!  and  desire  that  lie  shall  multiply  his  graces  unto  you."  Then, 
aildresNing  himself  to  the  congregation,  he  said,  "  Was  not  this  your 
charge  unto  me,  and  do  ye  not  approve  this  vocation  ?  "  They  all  an- 
swer(fd,  *'  It  was,  and  we  a))prove  it."  Overwhelmed  by  the  scene,  Knox 
attempted  to  address  the  audience.  Ills  feelings  mastered  him ;  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  hastened  from  the  church.  Yet,  though  he  feared  and 
trembled,  he  acce])ted  the  office  so  solemnly  and  unexpectedly  laid  upon 
Kii..xv  first  \y^^»  On  the  day  appointed  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and 
pn;i. hing.  ^^qJ^  jjig  ^^^.^^  from  Daniel  vii.  25:  "And  he  shall  speak 

great  words  against  the  IVIost  High,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the 
I\lost  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws,"  a  choice  which  reveals 
directly  his  view  of  the  papacy,  and  the  confidence  with  which  be  antid- 
pated  its  overthrow. 

Knox's  ministerial  work,  entered  upon  by  him  so  hastily,  was  inter- 
rnjjted  just  as  suddenly.  St.  Andrew's  Castle  was  attacked  by  a  French 
fleet,  and  its  garrison  compelled  to  surrender.  They,  and  Knox  along 
with  them,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  carried  to  France,  and  sentenced 
to  work  upon  the  galleys.     Fastened  by  chains,  they  were  exposed  to  all 
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the  iDdignities  with  which  papists  were  accustomed,  to  treat  those  whom 
thej  call^  heretics.  Their  confinement  lasted  nineteen  months,  in  which 
time  Knox  and  his  comrades  were  visited  with  all  kinds  of  inducements 
and  threats,  in  order  to  turn  them  from  their  faith.  At  last,  by  the  in- 
tercession of  Edward  Sixth,  they  were  set  free.  Knox  repiured  to  Eng- 
land, and  received  an  appointment  at  once  from  the  deeply  loved  and 
greatly  cherished  king  as  one  of  his  preachers.  In  this  office  he  served 
two  years  at  Berwick  and  Newcastle.  The  next  two  he  was  in  London, 
as  one  of  the  six  royal  chaplains  appointed  by  the  privy  council.  He 
was  even  named  as  bishop  of  Rochester,  but  declined  the  preferment 
Already  long  before  his  visit  to  Geneva,  Knox  was  at  heart  a  Presby- 
terian. Ailer  a  sojourn  of  five  years  in  England,  during  which  he  as- 
sisted Cranmer  in  reforming  the  church's  doctrine  and  worship,  he  mar- 
ried Marjory  Bowes,  a  lady  of  good  family,  whom  he  had  met  during  his 
residence  at  Berwick. 

On  the  death  of  good  king  Edward  and  the  accession  of  the  cruel 
and  bigoted  Mary  (1553),  Knox  was  forced  to  think  of  his  khox  with  c^i- 
personal  safety.^  He  is  found  in  Geneva  (1554),  cement-  ''*"• 
ing  a  friendship  with  Calvin,  which  remained  unbroken  as  long  as  they 
both  lived.  He  writes  at  this  period,  ^  Albeit  that  I  have  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  battle  appeared  to  play  the  faint-hearted  and  feeble  soldier 
(the  cause  1  remit  to  God),  yet  my  prayer  is  that  I  may  be  restored  to 
the  battle  again."  At  the  close  of  this  year  he  received  a  call  to  be  min- 
ister to  the  English  congregation  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  By  reason 
of  disputes  there,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy  and  di- 
vers ceremonies,  he  felt  obliged  to  give  up  his  office.  The  next  year 
(1555)  we  find  him  once  more  on  the  shores  of  Scotland,  '<  restored  to 
the  battle  again."  lie  stayed  in  his  home  but  a  short  time.  He  found 
Scotland  groaning  under  persecution,  but  hardly  ready  for  deliverance. 
Having  received  an  invitation  to  Geneva  from  his  exiled  countrymen,  he 
returned  to  that  city  (July,  1556),  and  remained  there  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1559.  Though  parted  from  his  native  land,  his  heart  yearned 
towards  his  countrymen.  He  employed  his  pen  to  comfort  them  in  their 
trials,  and  to  strengthen  their  Christian  constancy.  At  this  period  Knox 
published  his  renowned  "  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Mon- 
strous Regiment  of  Women."  Its  occasion  was  the  tyranny  of  Bloody 
Mary,  as  the  English  queen  was  called,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
executions  under  her  reign.  The  open  declarations  of  this  book  against 
women's  rule  caused  its  author  serious  embarrassment  afterwards,  dar- 
ing the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  England  and  Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland. 
Mary  of  England  dying,  and  Elizabeth's  accession  opening  brilliant  pros- 

^  Knox's  wife,  Marjory,  remained  in  her  home  nntil  155S,  and  then  joined  her  hoeband 
and  shared  his  fortunes,  dyin^  in  Edinburgh,  15S0.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  aont. 
Iq  1564  Knox  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  whom  he  left  a  widow,  with  three 
daughters. 
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poets  to  Protestantism,  Knox  took  his  final  farewell  of  Greneva,  and  set 
out  for  his  native  country  (January.  1559).  lie  found  Scotland  ready 
to  cast  ofV  the  Roman  yoke,  whicli  had  now  become  hatefiil  to  the  entire 
nation.  Tlic  hixury,  depravity,  and  tyranny  of  the  clergy  had  estranged 
the  ]uH)pU\  Tlicir  avarice  and  pride  had  excited  the  enmity  of  the  no- 
bility. A  succession  of  cruelties  against  the  reformed,  culminating  in 
the  burning;  alive  of  an  old  man  named  Walter  Mill,  had  awakened  sym- 
pathy for  their  victims.  The  attempts  of  the  queen  regent,  Mary  Guise, 
KiKx  pronrhis  ^^^  cxtirpate  Protestants  by  French  assistance  roused  Scot- 
iu  Eamburgb.  {|j.|j  (»oiira<Te  and  patriotism.  Knox,  after  his  election  by 
the  Ivlinbiirgh  Protestants  as  their  preacher,  went  on  a  crusade  against 
popery  throughout  divers  cities  of  the  kingflom.  Ilis  manly  and  telling 
prearliing  create<l  the  most  astonishing  result.  The  people  rose  up,  tore 
the  images  out  of  the  churches,  and  in  some  places,  going  beyond  the 
\vi>h  or  purpose  of  the  reformers,  destroyed  a  number  of  convents. 
Finally,  after  the  queen  rei^ent*s  deatlu  the  Scotch  Parliament  assembled 
(August  1,  15G0).  Accepting  tlie  religious  situation,  it  asked  from  the 
re  formers  a  conftission  of  their  faith  as  opposed  to  popish  errors.  This 
was  very  promptly  prepared  hv  Knox  and  his  associates.  No  opposition 
l)eing  raised  by  tlie  popish  bishops,  the  confession  was  approved  by  Par- 
liament (August  17th),  antl  the  Protestant  religion  formally  established. 
In  connection  therewith  Knox  prepared  "  The  Book  of  Discipline,"  with 
the  aim  to  establisli  a  constitution  for  tlie  reformed  church  of  Scotland. 
The  book  in  its  foundation  thought  and  plan  favors  presbyterian  gov- 
ernment. It  closely  resembles  the  Geneva  and  French  books,  such 
changes  being  introduced  as  were  required  to  adapt  it  to  the  institutions 
of  Scotland.  It  recognizes  no  office  above  the  pastorate ;  yet,  till  the 
presbyteries  were  constituted,  there  were  to  be  men  known  as  superin- 
tendents, to  attend  to  planting  churches  and  to  overseeing  great  districts. 
Doctors  and  teachers  of  theology  were  also  recognized  as  church  officers. 
Kach  pastor  was  to  be  supported  in  church  rule  by  a  company  of  or- 
dained elders,  and  in  the  administration  of  secular  matters  by  deacons. 
All  these  ofllcers  were  regularly  installed  after  election  by  the  people. 
The  courts  of  the  church  were  tlie  session,  presbytery,  synod,  and  gen- 
eral assembly.  The  public  worship  was  to  be  held  according  to  the  direct- 
ory modeled  on  the  pattern  of  Geneva.  This  constitntion,  though  ac- 
cepted by  tlie  church,  was  not  recognized  by  the  civil  power.  This  was 
due  to  the  avarice  of  tlic  nobility,  who  raised  objections  against  appro- 
priating the  revenues  of  the  old  church,  as  fittingly  proposed  by  Knox, 
to  the  support  of  religion  and  education. 

By  the  arrival  of  queen  Mary  Stuart  at  Edinburgh  (Angast,  1561), 
Knox  and  Mary  ^^^  reformer  was  engaged  iu  a  new  conflict  The  young 
^*"''^^'  and  beautiful  queen  was  received  by  her  subjects  with  huz- 

zas.    I>ut  she  brought  from  France  a  spirit  steeped  in  the  prejudices  of 
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the  Romish  charch,  and  a  resolation,  formed  in  concert  with  the  house  of 
Lorrsdne,  to  restore  the  jold  religion  in  her  dominions.  Aooordingljy  she 
prepared  to  celebrate  high  mass  in  Holyrood  Chapel  the  first  Sunday  after 
her  arrival  The  excitement  produced  by  this  was  immense,  for  the  niass 
bad  been  forbidden  by  Parliament  as  gross  idolatry.  Knox  looked  on 
the  revival  of  the  forbidden  rite  as  a  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the 
reformation  so  happily  begun.  He  declared  from  his  pulpit  the  next 
Sunday  that  '^  one  mass  was  more  fearful  unto  him  than  if  ten  thousand 
armed  enemies  were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm  of  purpose  to  sup- 
press the  whole  religion."  On  account  of  this  and  other  sharp  speeches 
he  was  summoned  to  an  interview  with  the  queen.  She  charged  him 
with  stirring  up  her  subjects  against  her,  and  among  other  things  up- 
braided him  with  sedition,  by  reason  of  his  book  on  women's  government 
He  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  The  conversation 
then  turned  on  the  nice  point  of  popular  resistance  to  civil  power.  Knox 
maintained  that  a  ruler  might  be  resisted,  illustraUng  by  the  case  of  a  fsh 
ther  who,  through  madness,  tried  to  slay  his  children.  ^  Now,  madame,  if 
the  children  arise,  join  together,  apprehend  the  father,  take  the  sword  from 
him,  bind  his  hands,  and  keep  him  in  prison  till  the  frenzy  be  over,  think 
you,  madame,  that  the  children  do  any  wrong  ?  Even  so,  madame,  is  it 
with  princes  that  would  murder  the  children  of  Grod  that  are  subject  unto 
them."  Dazed  by  the  boldness  of  this  answer,  the  queen  sat  some  time 
in  silent  stupor,  and  then  said,  '*  Well,  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjecta 
shall  obey  you,  and  not  me,  and  will  do  what  they  please,  and  not  what  I 
command."  "  Grod  forbid,"  replied  the  reformer,  ^  that  ever  I  take  upon 
me  to  command  any  to  obey  me,  or  to  set  subjects  at  liberty  to  do  what- 
ever pleases  them.  But  my  travail  is  that  both  princes  and  subjects  may 
obey  Grod.  Queens  should  be  nursing  mothers  to  the  church.'*  ^  But 
you  are  not  the  church  that  I  will  nourish,"  said  the  queen.  ^  I  will  de- 
fend the  church  of  Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  church  of  Grod." 
^  Your  will,  madame,  is  no  reason,  neither  doth  your  thought  make  the 
Roman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and  immaculate  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ" 
^  My  conscience  is  not  so,"  said  the  queen.  ^  Conscience,  madame,  re- 
quires knowledge,  and  I  fear  that  right  knowledge  you  have  none." 
''  But  I  have  both  heard  and  read."  '*  So,  madame,  did  the  Jews  who 
crucified  Christ  Have  you  heard  any  teach  but  such  as  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals  have  allowed  ?  You  may  be  assured  that  such  will  speak 
nothing  to  ofiend  their  own  estate."  ''  You  interpret  the  Scriptures  in 
one  way,"  said  the  queen,  evasively,  ''and  they  in  another;  whom  shall 
I  believe,  and  who  shall  be  judge  ?  "  ''  You  shall  believe  Grod,"  replied 
Knox,  ^'  who  plainly  speaketh  in  his  Word,  above  your  majesty  and  the 
most  learned  papists  of  all  Europe."  He  offered  to  show  Uiat  papal 
doctrine  had  no  foundation  in  Grod's  Word.    ^  WeU,**  said  she,  ^you  may 

perchance  have  opportunity  therefor  sooner  than  yon  think***    ''Assur- 

27 
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e<11  y.*'  saiil  Knox,  *'  if  ever  I  get  that  in  my  life,  I  shall  get  it  sooner  than 
I  1>olievc ;  for  the  ignorant  papist  cannot  patiently  reason,  and  the  learned 
an<l  cnifty  papist  will  never  come  in  your  audience,  madame,  to  have  the 
ground  f>f  his  religion  searched  out."  At  the  dose  of  this  singular 
convor!>ation,  the  reformer,  as  he  took  leave  of  the  queen,  with  reverent 
obrisanot'  said,  *'  I  pray  God,  madame,  that  you  may  be  blessed  within 
the  conunonwealth  of  Scotland  as  greatly  as  ever  Deborah  was  in  the 
commonweal th  of  Israel." 

Some  time  after  this,  on  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
of  Vassy,  by  the  queen's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Guise,  Mary  gave  her  for- 
eign servants  a  brilliant  ball,  continuing  the  dance  till  the  late  hours. 
Knox  ex])ressed  himself  upon  this  in  severe  terms  from  the  pulpit,  and 
was  n^ain  sinnnioned  before  the  queen.  To  vindicate  himself  Knox  re- 
])eated  his  sermon  to  Mary,  who  at  its  close  uttered  a  warning  to  him. 
"  lie  is  not  afraid,"  murmured  one  of  her  attendants.  ''Why  should 
the  pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman  affray  me  ?  "  said  he,  regarding  them 
with  a  s:irca.4tic  frown.  *'I  have  looked  in  the  faces  of  many  angry 
men,  and  yet  have  not  been  atfrayed  above  measure."  While' Knox  had 
reason  to  be  disturbed  under  Mary's  rule,  she  and  her  papal  advisers  had 
equal  reason  to  be  in  dread  of  the  fearless  reformer.  At  every  sign  of 
.  ,  .  danc^er  to  the  Reformation  cause,  he  blew  the  alarm.  He 
position.  cheered  the  desponding,  exhorted  the  wavering,  and  pointed 

out  the  imfalthful.  We  can  obtain  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  his  polpit 
eiforts  from  tlie  re[x>rt  of  an  English  ambassador,  who  says  in  a  letter 
to  secretary  Cecil,  "  I  assure  you  the  voice  of  one  man  can  put  more  life 
into  us  in  one  hour  than  six  hundred  trumpeters  blowing  incessantly  in 


our  ears." 


The  last  interview  of  the  reformer  with  the  unhappy  princess  was 
stormier  than  the  preceding,  and  on  both  sides  very  characteristic.  He 
had  wounded  the  (jueen  deeply  by  his  discourse  against  her  marriage  with 
the  unprincipled  and  unfortunate  Damley.  Never  had  prinoesB  been 
treat(Ml  as  she  was,  she  passionately  exclaimed.  She  had  borne  his  severe 
speeches,  she  had  sought  his  favor  by  all  means.  ''  And  yet,"  said  she, 
*•  I  can  ncjver  he  quit  of  you.  I  vow  to  God  I  shall  once  be  revenged." 
With  these  words  she  burst  into  tears.  Her  attendants  tried  to  soothe 
her  excitement,  resorting  to  all  kinds  of  courtly  flatteries.  In  the  midst 
of  the  scene  the  stout,  unbending  spirit  of  the  reformer  showed  itself  He 
stood  unmoved  in  presence  of  beauty  and  royalty  though  bathed  in  tears. 
After  the  queen  had  vented  her  emotions,  he  proceeded  to  defend  him- 
st'lf.  Out  of  his  pulpit,  he  said,  few  had  occasion  to  be  ofiended  with 
him.  He  could  hardly  see  his  own  boys  weep  when  he  corrected  them 
for  their  faults ;  far  less  could  he  rejoice  in  her  majesty's  tears.  But  in 
the  pulpit  he  was  not  his  own  master,  but  hound  to  obey  Him  who  com- 
manded him  to  speak  plainly  and  flatter  no  flesh  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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He  had  only  discharged  his  duty,  and  was  forced,  therefore,  rather  to  see 
her  tears  than  hurt  his  conscience  or  hetray  the  commonwealth.  Knox's 
defense  only  inflamed  the  queen's  anger.  She  ordered  him  to  withdraw. 
While  he  awaited  the  queen's  pleasure  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  among 
the  queen's  ladies,  he  could  not  forbear  gently  speaking  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  dress.  "  O  fair  ladies,  how  pleasing  were  this  life  of  yours 
if  it  should  ever  abide,  and  then  in  the  end  that  we  might  pass  to  heaven 
with  all  this  gay  gear !  Fye  on  that  knave.  Death,  who  comes  whether 
we  will  or  will  not ! " 

The  enemies  of  Knox  soon  took  opportunity  to  satisfy  Mary's  wrath 
by  bringing  against  him  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  ..  hanred 
was  accused  of  writing  circular  letters  to  the  leading  Prot-  ^i^  ^"^  t^w^- 
estant  nobles,  inviting  them  to  be  present  at  the  trials  of 
two  persons  who  were  accused  of  disturbing  the  celebration  of  mass. 
His  best  friends,  seeing  the  peril  in  which  he  was,  counseled  Knox  to 
throw  himself  on  the  queen's  mercy.  This  he  utterly  refused,  conscious 
of  having  done  his  duty.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  appeared  before  an 
extraordinary  assembly  of  counselors  and  nobles,  who  were  to  investigate 
the  matter.  When  the  queen  took  her  place  in  the  council,  and  saw 
Knox  standing  uncovered  at  the  end  of  the  table,  she  could  not  withhold 
an  expression  of  triumph.  She  burst  into  loud  laughter,  and  said,  point- 
ing to  him,  '^  That  man  made  me  weep,  and  never  shed  a  tear.  Now  will 
I  see  if  I  can  make  him  weep."  Knox,  unmoved  by  the  imposing  con- 
course, maintained  his  cause  with  such  dexterity,  and  exposed  the  danger 
of  Protestants  from  papal  machinations  so  tellingly,  that,  although  his 
judges  were  in  part  his  personal  enemies,  he  was  honorably  acquitted,  to 
Mary's  anger  and  mortification.  "  That  night,"  writes  Knox  in  his  his- 
tory, "  was  neither  dancing  nor  fiddling  in  the  court,  for  madame  was 
disappointed  of  her  purpose,  which  was  to  have  John  Knox  in  her  will, 
by  vote  of  her  nobility." 

When  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  Mary's  favorite,  brought  the  queen's 
displeasure  upon  the  Protestant  nobility,  Knox  thought  it  prudent,  on 
account  of  the  hatred  cherished  against  him,  to  leave  Edinburgh  and  to 
withdraw  to  Ayrshire.  Soon,  however,  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the 
unhappy  Mary,  following  one  upon  another  in  quick  succession,  opened 
the  way  for  his  return.  He  had  found  no  stronger  supporter  among  the 
Scotch  nobility  than  James,  earl  of  Murray,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  — 
"  a  truly  good  man,"  as  archbishop  Spottiswood  writes,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  best  rulers  Scotland  ever  had.  Even  to-daj  he  is  hon- 
ored as  the  "  good  regent."  The  very  virtues  of  Murray  had,  in  this  rude, 
disturbed  period,  made  him  enemies.  His  overthrow  was  plotted,  and  in 
January,  1570,  he  was  shamefully  slain  in  the  streets  of  Linlithgow. 
The  sorrow  of  Knox  over  this  sad  event  was  increased  by  other  circum- 
stances which  clouded  the  closing  days  of  his  life.     He  was  taken  soon 
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■ 
after  with  paralysis,  and  never  entirely  recovered.  He  was  at  conflict 
with  the  party  wliich  adhered  to  the  exiled  and  imprisoned  queen.  He 
was  loaded  with  reproaches  and  calumnies  by  the  friends  of  popery, 
lie  was  troublt'd  by  coldness,  apostasy,  and  self-seeking  in  religions 
tilings  uii  the  part  of  the  rulers.  His  soul  was  rent  with  anguish  at  the 
news  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Paris,  and  throughout  France, 
on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  old  warrior,  weak  in  body  and 
worn  in  spirit,  sighod  for  release.  "  Weary  of  the  world  "  and  **  longing 
for  departure  '*  are  expressions  constantly  recurring  in  all  that  he  wrote 
at  this  period.  His  life  was  again  in  peril.  On  one  occasion  a  shot  was 
fired  at  the  window  where  he  usually  sat.  The  bullet  struck  the  lamp 
in  front  of  him,  and  buried  itself  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  He  with- 
drew for  a  time  to  St.  Andrew's.  Naught,  however,  quenched  the  ardor 
Faithful  unto  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^*  ^^  shook  his  Steadfast ucss.  He  continued  dll  the 
death.  ij^jjj  jQ  write,  as  he  said,  *'with  his  dying  hand,"  and  to 

preach  with  that  ardor  which  even  his  infirmity  could  not  destroy.  "  In 
the  opening  of  his  text,"  writes  excellent  James  Melville,  who  heard 
him  at  St.  Andrew's,  *^  he  was  moderate  the  space  of  half  of  an  half 
hour;  but  when  he  entered  to  application,  he  made  me  so  grew  [thrill] 
and  tremble  that  I  could  not  hold  a  pen  to  write.  He  was  very  weak. 
I  saw  him  every  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and  fear  [slowly  aild  warily j, 
with  a  furring  of  masticks  about  his  neck,  a  staffe  in  the  aue  hand,  and 
guid  godly  Richard  Ballanden,  his  servant,  holding  up  the  other  arm, 
from  the  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk,  and  by  the  said  Richard  and  another 
servant  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  behooved  to  lean,  at  his  first 
entry.  But  ore  he  had  done  with  his  sermon  he  was  sae  active  and  vig- 
orous that  he  was  lykc  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads  [beat  the  pulpit  in 
pieces],  and  flie  out  of  it." 

The  reformer's  precious  life,  nevertheless,  ran  quickly  to  its  dose.  He 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  church  of 
the  Tol booth,  at  the  installation  of  Lawson,  his  colleague  and  successor. 
When  witli  loving  but  trembling  voice  he  had  uttered  the  benediction, 
he  descentled  from  the  pulpit,  and,  leaning  on  an  attendant,  crept  down 
the  street,  which  was  lined  with  tlie  congregation.  Anxious  to  take  the 
last  look  at  their  l>eIoved  pastor,  they  followed  him  till  he  entered,  for  the 
last  time,  that  little  house  in  the  Canongate,  which  even  to  our  day  has 
be(;n  preserved  in  memory  of  the  reformer.  In  the  closing  days  his  spirit 
was  clouded  by  gloomy  temptations.  To  such  a  spirit  as  his  they  were 
as  painful  as  death  itself.  lie  soon  mastered  these,  and  was  able  to 
give  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  which  he  had  preached  so 
faithfully,  to  his  ciders  and  many  friends  who  visited  him  on  his  dying 
bed.  To  each  and  all  he  gave  suitable  admonitions.  At  last  his  speech 
began  to  fail.  He  desired  his  wife  to  read  him  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    ^  Is  not  that  a  comfortable  chapter?* 
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said  he.  *'  Ob,  what  sweet  and  salutary  consolation  the  Lord  has  afforded 
me  from  that  chapter."  '^  Now,  for  the  last  time,  I  commend  my  sool, 
spirit,  and  body  [touching  three  of  his  fingers  as  be  spoke  the  words] 
into  thy  hand,  O  Lord."  Then  he  said  to  his  wife,  ^  Read  where  I  cast 
my  first  anchor."  She  read  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John's  Gk>8peL 
He  lay  quiet  for  some  hours.  At  ten  o'clock  they  read  the  evening  prayer, 
from  the  "  Directory  for  Worship."  When  they  asked  him  whether  he 
heard  the  prayers,  he  repb'ed,  *^  Would  to  God  that  you  and  all  men  had 
heard  them  as  I  have  heard  them.  I  praise  Grod  for  that  heavenly  sound." 
About  eleven  o'clock  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  said,  "  Now  Knox's  iMt 
it  is  come."  His  faithful  servant,  Richard,  saw  that  he  was  ^^^^^ 
speechless,  and  wished  him  to  give  them  a  sign  that  he  died  in  peace. 
Ejiox  raised  his  hand,  and  signing  twice  expired  without  a  struggle. 
Dying  at  sixty-seven  (November  24,  1572),  he  was  not  so  oppressed  by 
years  as  by  his  great  bodily  labors  and  his  great  spiritual  cares.  His 
remains  were  laid  in  St.  Giles  Churchyard.  As  the  body  was  lowered  into 
the  vault,  regent  Morton  pronounced  his  epitaph:  ^ There  lies  he  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

John  Knox's  most  prominent  qualities  have  been  brought  out  in  his 
story.  Though  austere,  he  was  not  fierce  or  revengeful ;  iJiough  decided 
in  his  purposes,  and  bold,  strong,  and  unflinching  in  action,  he  yet  over- 
flowed with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He  lives  to  us  a  reformer  of 
heroic  zeal,  a  preacher  of  power,  a  writer  of  fertility  and  force,  a  Chris- 
tian of  profound  piety.*  —  T.  M. 


LIFE  XXIV.     WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE. 

A.  D.  1533-A.  D.  1584.      LAICAL   LEADEB,  —  HOLLAND. 

The  bright  crown  on  the  brow  of  Charles  Fifth  had  a  rich  jewel  in 
the  seventeen  Netherland  provinces  which  a(ter  1500  were  a  part  of  the 
Hapsburg  inheritance.  Their  numerous,  well-fortified  cities  had  a  per- 
severing, industrious  population.  By  skill  in  all  kinds  of  labor,  by  busy 
trading,  and  by  attendance  upon  their  excellent  schools,  ihdir  people  had 
grown  intelligent  and  rich.     Great  sympathy  had  been  folt  by  them  with 

^  The  memory  of  the  reformer,  which  from  varied  causes  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  or  been 
loaded  in  Scotland  by  a  mass  of  calumnies,  was  by  the  labor  of  hit  biognpher,  the  late 
Dr.  MacOrie,  a^ain  revived.  In  his  Lift  of  John  Knox^  he  has  dispersed  the  clouds  of 
prejudice  around  that  honored  name,  and  raised  a  monument  to  the  So6ttish  reformer,  more 
glorious  and  enduring  than  memorials  of  brass  or  marble.  The  aim  of  his  publication  was 
not  onlv  to  justify  John  Knox'»  character,  but  to  renew  a  universal  interest  in  the  cause 
which  Rnox  championed.  The  name  of  John  Knox  is  now,  what  it  was -once  before*  a  ral- 
lying call  for  ail  friends  of  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Scotch  Reformation.  Knox  left  many 
writings  behind,  some  of  them  polemic,  others  practical,  the  maiority  suggested  by  occur- 
rences in  his  life.  His  largest  and  most  important  work  is  his  auUnrff  ^fime  B^ormatum, 
A  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  this,  with  valuable  notes,  has,  along  villi  hit  other  works, 
been  published  by  Mr.  David  Laing,  of  Edinbur^ 
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the  reforming  efforts  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
sixti-eiith  century,  the  Kofonnation  came  like  a  sudden  tempest  over  the 
AVi'.st,  the  Netlierlaiids  preseuted  an  open  door  in  many  places  —  in  the 
cloisttTs  of  the  Au^ustiiics,  among  the  rest  —  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  Luther*s  Bible  was  soon  translated  into  Dutch,  and  read  with 
diligence.  Small  evang<;lie  churches  were  gathered  here  and  there,  es- 
pecially in  the  cities.  There  entered  a  current  of  Calvinistic  reforming 
inlluences,  chiolly  by  way  of  France.  Lutheran  elements,  at  the  same 
timis  were  coming  down  from  Germany. 

Charlrs  Fifth,  a  native  of  Ghent,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Neth- 
crbuids.  All  the  more  lie  supposed  that  what  he  had  in  ysun  attempted 
in  Germany,  the  cleansing  of  his  empire  from  heresy,  he  must  carry 
through  at  any  cost  in  the  provinces.  He  therefore  put  to  death  the 
con  lessors  of  the  gospel  there  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.  When 
unnumbered  victims  had  fallen,  there  was  a  fresh  beginning  made  by  the 
im]wri:il  Inquisiition,  which  had  as  yet  failed  of  its  purpose.  By  an  e^ct 
of  Si^pteniber  2/),  1550,  all  heretics  were  to  be  killed:  anabaptists  and  re- 
lapsed heretics  to  be  burned  alive,  women  heretics  to  be  buried  alive,  the 
heads  of  the  others  to  be  put  upon  pillars  and  their  goods  forfeited.  After 
the  peace  of  Tassau  (1552)  and  of  Augsburg  (1555),  the  emperor  saw 
that  he  had  fiiiled  to  establish  a  Roman  Catholic  empire.  He  was  weary. 
Four  Weeks  after  the  religious  peace  (October  28,  1555),  in  his  palace  in 
BrusseN,  surrounded  by  his  magnates,  Charles  gave  over  his  government 
into  the  hands  of  his  son  Philip. 

There  have  been  tyrant  rulers,  history  records,  in  nearly  all  countries, 
Tho <ni ^^ htn  ^^^^  above  all  of  them,  at  least  in  modem  times,  Philip  has 
uianj;.' nro^f.  attained  a  peculiar  eminence.  Others  have  been  pitiless 
and  immoderately  self-wilh'd  in  their  rule,  but  yet  have  shown  some  signs 
of  a  nobler  natures  Thilip  reveals  not  the  slightest  trait  of  manhood  to 
soi'ien  tile  ])ieture  of  the  worst  despot  ever  known  by  a  Christian  people, 
lie  nmewed  at  once  (1555)  the  terrible  edict  of  1550.  He  was  resolved 
to  extirpate  heresy  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Philip  (lid  not  blind  himself  to  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  He  saw  that 
he  nui>t  be  at  peace  with  other  lands,  and  hence  as  quickly  as  possible 
ended  a  war  with  France,  in  which  he  was  involved.  The  French  army 
had  been  beaten  (Au^aist,  1557)  at  St.  Quentin's  and  Gravelines  by  the 
count  of  Einnont.  Instead  of  seizing  upon  the  booty  he  had  won, 
Philip  made  offers  of  peace.  The  noted  cardinal  Granvelle,  a  cold,  sly, 
shrewd  diplomatist,  without  a  religious  hair  on  his  head,  said,  in  the  name 
nf  Philip,  to  the  canlinal  of  Lorraine,  when  they  met  in  Peronne,  that 
the  kings  of  Spaiu  and  France  were  alike  concerned  in  the  duty  of  root- 
in;^  out  li«'reties.  Ho  began  a  negotiation,  which  was  further  prose- 
cuteil  by  the  duke  of  Alba  before  Henry  Second  himself.  As  personal 
sureties  for  the  faithful  performance  by  Philip  of  certain  stipulationsi 
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several  of  his  nobles  jourueyed  to  Paris,  and  among  them  William  of 
Orange.  The  French  king,  supposing  him  a  tmsted  participant  in  the 
purposes  of  Philip,  did  not  hesitate,  when  on  a  hunt  with  him  in  the  for- 
est of  Vincennes,  to  speak  of  the  plan  devised  bj  himself  and  the  duke 
of  Alba.  William  of  Orange  to  his  horror  heard  that  nothing  less  was 
intended  than  a  second  Sicilian  vespers,  in  which  the  Protestant  chiefs 
should  in  one  day  be  blotted  from  both  kingdoms.  The  carrying  out 
of  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  splinter  of  Montgomery's  spear  which 
entered  the  eye  of  Henry  in  a  tournament  at  Paris,  and  caused  his  death. 
Nevertheless,  the  plan  had  this  immense  result:  that  it  first  started  Will- 
iam of  Orange  upon  a  road  where  he  soon  found  himself  forced  to  give 
battle  with  that  reactionary  force  which  threatened  all  the  later  civiliza- 
tion of  West  Europe,  and  thus  to  become  the  saviour  of  Protestantism 
in  Holland,  the  founder  of  the  modern  Netherlands,  and  the  bulwark 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

In  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Dill,  which  flows  into  the  Lahn  near  Wetz- 
lar,  lies  the  village  of  Dillenburg,  with  its  ancient  crumbling  His  birth  and 
castle,  whose  towers  gleam  afar.  Here  William  of  Orange  •"^  y**"- 
first  saw  the  light  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Count  William  of  Nassau- 
Dilleuburg  and  his  second  wife,  Juliana  von  Stolberg.  When  a  boy  he 
inherited  from  his  cousin  Renatus  the  sovereign  principality  of  Orange. 
His  education  was  intrusted  to  queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  a  sister  of  the 
emperor  Charles,  and  viceroy  of  the  Netherlands,  with  her  residence  in 
Brussels.  His  especial  teacher  was  a  brother  of  Granvelle.  Thus  Will- 
iam, the  son  of  a  Protestant  father,  was  educated*a  Catholic.  The  courtly 
youth  was  soon  conspicuous  among  the  young  nobles  at  Brussels  through 
his  great  talent  and  readiness.  He  was  noticed  by  the  emperor,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  marks  of  favor  and  confidence.  They  were  justified  by  his 
success  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist  When  Charles  retired,  Will- 
iam was  made,  by  Philip,  viceroy  of  Holland,  Seeland,  and  Utrecht 

The  prince's  position  in  Brussels  was  thus  a  lofty  one.  He  possessed  in 
unusual  measure  the  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to  rule  others  and  become 
master  of  the  situation.  His  keen  mind  penetrated  the  thoughts  and 
efforts  of  his  neighbors.  He  maintained,  meanwhile,  great  cheerfulness 
and  affability  of  manner,  yet  with  a  reticence  and  reserve  which  won  him 
the  surname  of  '*  the  Silent"  He  was  a  complete  cavalier  and  a  courtier, 
gladly  received  in  the  halls  of  the  imperial  palace  in  Bmsselsy  and  moving 
there  with  the  most  finished  elegance  of  manner.  It  suited  him  at  the  be- 
ginning to  play  the  wealthy  prince.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a  court 
frequented  by  the  nobles  of  Grermany.  He  indulged  in  luxuries  and 
splendor  such  as  belonged  to  his  position,  and  expended  upon  them  more 
than  his  income  justified.  This  he  did  not  only  when,  as  an  ambassador, 
he  had  to  represent  his  master,  but  in  his  own  home,  where  the  choicest 
entertainment  was  ever  afibrded.     He  was  able  for  a  long  time  to  con- 
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tract  dcibts  without  troubling  himself  respecting  them.  He  took  do  in- 
tc^rest  in  religious  matters,  showing  at  this  period  thorough  indifferenoe. 
His  aims  were  those  of  the  skilK*d  and  clever  statesman,  who  wanted  in- 
fluential position,  and  to  attain  his  aims  used  such  means  as  were  oiTered. 
Tlic  inner  life  of  Oran<j[e  first  begsm  gradually  to  have  a  new  character 
when,  in  the  midst  of  his  out<;r  career,  with  its  perplexities,  he  came  apon 
the  problem  which  lie  was  required  to  solve.  Of  this  problem  the  fint 
suggi'stion  gleamed  on  his  mind  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 

Returning  to  Brussels,  William  found  l^hilip  decided  to  leave  the 
Netherlands.  At  an  assembly  of  the  states,  in  Ghent,  the  king  made 
request  for  a  tax  of  three  millions.  The  states  granted  it,  but  with  the 
condition  that  the  Spanish  troops,  arbitrarily  introduced  into  the  Xether- 
ni>  first  woroa  lii"<^S'  ^c  removed.  In  support  of  the  desire  expressed  by 
lor  liberty.  ^\\  ^jj^  provinces,  tlic  noblcs,  led  by  William  of  Orange, 

viceroy  of  Holland,  Seeland,  and  Utrecht,  by  count  Egmont,  viceroy  of 
Flanders  and  Artois,  and  by  count  Yon  Horn,  admind  of  Flanders,  pointed 
out  the  injustice  of  quartering  foreign  troops  in  Holland,  and  the  unpre- 
cedent(Ml  outrages  which  these  committed  upon  the  citizens.  The  king 
was  constrained  to  grant  the  request.  lie  departeil  to  Spain,  leaving  the 
rule  to  his  half-sister,  Margaret  of  Parma.  Brought  up  with  Ignatius 
Loyola  as  her  confessor,  and  familiarized  with  the  IMacchiavellian  policy 
of  IMiilip,  she  was  not  without  judgment,  nor  lacking  in  better  impulses. 
She  had  fur  advisers  in  her  councils  of  state  and  finance,  and  in  her 
privy  council,  William  of  Orange  and  his  friends,  counts  Egmont  and  Horn. 

For  her  chief  adviser «6lie  was  given,  by  Philip,  the  eminent  represent- 
ative of  absolutism,  bishop  Granvelle  (made  cardinal  January  24,  1561), 
with  count  Berlaymout  and  the  adroit  jurist,  Viglius  van  Aytta,  both 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  bishop.  Margaret  and  Granvelle  had  been 
secretly  instructed,  in  the  face  of  the  guaranteed  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  provinces,  not  to  send  the  Spanish  troops  away,  to  sammon  the  states 
as  seltloui  as  possible,  to  impose  the  taxes  required  on  the  separate  proY- 
inces,  and  to  adopt  the  most  relentless  measures  towards  heretics. 

The  last  point  was  first  in  the  minds  of  the  king  and  the  cardinal.  The 
execution  of  a  scheme  of  the  cnq)cror  Charles  was  counted  necessary. 
The  four  bishojirics  of  the  Netherlands  were  clearly  seen  to  be  too  large 
for  elfioioncy.  They  must  be  divided,  and  the  number  multiplied.  In 
conjunction  with  the  pope,  who  published  a  bull  in  the  Netherland  bishop- 
rics (May  12,  15o'J),  fourteen  new  bishoprics  were  erected,  and  endowed 
with  the  incomes  of  certain  rich  convents.  The  new  bishops  received  in- 
struction to  maintain  the  Inquisition  to  the  utmost,  in  their  districtSi  by 
special  ai^ents. 

The  public  mind  received  the  innovations  with  the  very  worst  grace. 
It  was  regarded  by  all  ranks  and  classes  as  a  measure  in  the  interests  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  as  a  usurpation.     The  old  bishops  complained  be- 
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cause  their  territories  and  iDcomes  were  curtailed.  The  abbots  were  an- 
gry at  the  unjustified  and  illegal  diversion  of  their  endowments.  The 
nobles  lamented  that  bj  the  increase  of  the  number  of  bishops  their 
own  power  in  the  legislature  was  diminished.  The  people  groaned  over 
the  streams  of  blood  which  the  hydra-headed  Inquisition  poared  out  in 
all  the  cities.  The  king*s  stratagem  already  seemed  to  be  breakipg  up 
the  old  order  of  affairs.  The  people  in  several  districts  rose  up  and  op- 
posed the  entrance  of  the  new  bishops  into  their  offices. 

Meanwhile,  Protestantism,  in  spite  of  all  the  butcheries  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, was  making  headway  in  the  country.  Many  of  the  youth  who  had 
studied  in  Geneva  returned,  bringing  evangelical  doctrines.  Preachers 
were  sent  thither  from  France.  Many  Huguenots,  exiling  themselves  after 
the  massacre  of  Yassy  (1562),  were  settled  in  Antwerp.  Calvinistic  sen- 
timent constantly  gained  strength.  A  confession  of  fauth,  prepared  by 
the  Walloon  preacher,  Guide  de  Bres,  and  others,  was  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  Geneva  preachers,  and  sent  to  king  Philip. 
In  the  midst  of  heroic  conflict  with  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  evangelic 
church  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  worship  was  held  in  forests  and  out- 
of-the-way  places,  began  an  organization  after  the  Greneva  pattern,  with 
presbyteries  and  synods.  A  synod  held  May  1, 1564,  in  Antwerp,  exhib- 
its in  its  articles  a  complete  church  organization  of  the  Calvinistic  order. 

We  must  distinguish  between  this  evangelic  movement,  advancing  qui* 
etly,  and  for  the  most  part  secretly,  and  making  entrance  into  nearly  all 
the  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  exasperation  expressed  loudly  on 
all  sides  at  the  Inquisition,  and  at  Granvelle,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
embodiment  of  Spanish  tyranny.  Chief  among  tiie  representatives  of 
the  nation  advanced  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  the  leader  of  the  portion 
of  the  nobility  that  arrayed  itself  against  the  misrule  of  Spain.  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn  stood  by  his  side.  To  these  three  were  added  Hoogs- 
traten,  Meghem,  Arenberg,  Mansfeld,  Berghes,  Montigny,  Brederode, 
and  other  noblemen.  Orange,  with  the  counts,  earnestly  petitioned  of 
the  king  (March  11, 1563)  to  remove  Granvelle.  When  the  petition  was 
refused,  he  withdrew  for  a  year  from  the  council.  At  last  Granvelle's  re- 
moval was  effected  (March,  1564). 

The  Inquisition  continued  its  bloody  work  as  before.  The  ooondl  of 
Trent  had  decreed  the  persecution  of  heretics.  Itsoondem-  ofpwmp*p«i 
natory  decrees  were  pu1)lished  in  the  Netherlands,  in  spite  of  P«»*«»w. 
the  efforts  of  Orange  and  the  nobility.  The  increasing  confusion  and  com- 
plication of  affairs  endangered  so  greatly  the  safety  not  only  of  individuals^ 
but  of  the  nation,  that  a  great  number  of  the  nobles,  to  ward  off  the  peril, 
entered  Into  a  league  named  the  ^^  Compromise."  Its  author  was  really 
the  knightly  and  accomplished  Philip  von  Mamix,  lord  of  Aldegonde,  who 
had  been  a  student  in  Geneva,  and  embraced  there  the  evangelic  faith. 
It  was  declared  in  the  compact  that  inasmuch  as  a  throng  of  fordgners, 
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using  the  Caihulic  roligion  as  a  cover  for  their  ambition  and  greed,  had 
iiitiiu'iicrd  the  kin<;.  ntfainst  his  oath  and  despite  the  assurances  given  his 
sulijtris,  to  inorcasL*  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  set  up  the  Inquisition  by 
foree  of  iiriiis,  they,  the  vassals  of  the  king  and  nobles  of  the  nation,  were 
uhli;;e<l  10  form  a  h'ague,  and  by  oath  bind  themselves  to  prevent  the  es- 
tabli>lnnent  of  the  lutjuisition  with  all  the  means  iu  their  power.  Yet 
they  wi.slied  soltrmiily  to  testify  that  they  purposed  naught  that  was  op- 
pu.>e«l  to  the  honor  of  Go<l,  the  service  of  the  king,  or  the  good  of  the 
land. 

The  regent  was  in  tt'rror,  seeing  the  league,  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred armed  men,  appn)ach  her  palace  (April  5,  I066).  They  insisted 
first  on  the  repeal  of  the  religious  edicts,  and  received  iu  return  from 
BiM'Iaymont  their  nickname  of  Gueux,  or  Beggars.  Their  imposing 
movement  was  sure  to  prove  momentous.  This  Orange  had  foreseen, 
lie  liad  admonished  them  of  it  before  they  came  to  the  re^^ent.  He  had 
rel'rained  from  subscribing  their  compact,  lie  was  against  violent  meas- 
ures, which  would  make  new  complications.  As  chief  of  the  nobility,  he 
would  maintain  their  cause,  and  yet  fulfill  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the 
government.  He  found  the  task  a  difficult  one,  and  soon  was  forced  to 
mort?  diroided  measures. 

In  an  as-iembly  at  St.  Trond  (July,  ir)fIO),  the  nobility  and  the  Protest- 
ants of  Antwer]),  who  for  a  month  had  been  holding  pablic  meetings, 
foniH'd  a  solemn  fraternal  alliance.  Orange  saw  here  a  very  great  dan- 
ger, lie  con.>idered  the  Calvinists  too  tierce  and  radical.  He  thought 
he  niiiilit  endure  the  folh)wers  of  the  Autjsbur;;  Confession.  In  this  feel- 
in::  lie  wrutc  to  tlie  league,  admonishing;  them  against  excesses.  But  the 
wrath  of  the  peoph*  of  Lowc*r  Flanders  was  nmsed  by  the  Inquisition,  by 
sermons  on  the  idolatry  of  image  worship,  and  by  the  imposture  of  tran- 
substantiation.  The  mob,  in  a  tierce  image-breaking  riot,  sacked  the 
chnrciu'S.  broke  the  altars  and  images,  taking  away  money  and  jewels, 
burning  mass  books  and  vestments,  and  threatening  the  bishops  them- 
selves with  sore  chastisements. 

Orange  saw  that  fanaticism  wimld  ruin  the  country,  and  strove  for 
the  removal  of  the  In(|uisitiou  and  the  placing  of  the  opposite  religions 
upon  an  espial  footing.  He  addressed  a  memorial  from  Utrecht  to  the 
states  of  Holland  (November,  1*300),  recommendhig  as  the  best  means  of 
establisliing  peace  freedom  in  religion,  or  the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  or  at  least  toleration  of  Protestantism.  Toleration  thence- 
forward was  William's  watch wonl.  A  new  course  had  been  adopted  by 
the  regent.  She  trie<l  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  image-break- 
ing, at  which  some  of  the  league  stood  ajjhast.  She  went  to  work  in 
earnt'st  to  snlnlue  the  nobilitv  and  the  nation.  Protestant  assemblies 
Wert-  forl)i«lden.  AVhere  they  existe<l,  they  were  dispersed.  Spanish  gar- 
risons were  ])Iaced  iu  the  cities.     Protestant  cha^^Is  were  torn  down. 
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Their  joists  were  framed  into  gallows  to  hang  Protestants  upon.  The 
Knights  of  the  Grolden  Fleece  were  required  to  swear  that  they  would 
serve  the  king  against  all  persons  whatsoever,  and  would  renounce  every 
alliance  that  was  in  opposition  to  this  oath.  Egmont  and  others  took  the 
oath.     Orange  declined. 

William,  well  informed  by  his  secret  agents  at  the  court  of  Philip  re- 
specting the  purposes  of  the  latter,  had  reached  an  hour  of  q,  ^^eUiro 
decision.  The  "  Compromise  "  had  now  lost  all  its  power  •'•p- 
(1566).  Egmont,  with  the  vain  and  weak,  had  been  won  to  the  side  of 
Spain.  Orange,  in  his  isolation,  found  himself  forced  to  the  side  of  the 
Protestants.  He  saw  that  his  cause  and  theirs  were  one,  and  that  his 
was  the  task  to  establish  through  the  religious  liberty  of  Holland  her 
political  liberty.  He  did  not  yet  perceive  that  the  contest,  if  victorious, 
would  lead  to  the  founding  of  a  new  nation.  He  kept  for  a  while  his 
old  relation  to  Philip.  Without  power  to  prevent  violence  to  his  people, 
he  laid  .down  his  office,  and  retired  to  his  home  in  Germany.  He  had 
written  first  to  Philip,  assuring  him  that  he  would  not  decline  to  give  his 
life  to  his  service  in  any  just  cause. 

Philip  despised  such  conscientious  loyalty.  He  preferred  to  rely  on 
ten  thousand  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  grim  duke  of  Alba  (1567).  Received  by  Egmont 
on  the  frontier,  Alba  was  welcomed  by  him  to  Brussels  (in  August),  and 
at  once,  trampling  upon  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  states,  opened 
his  ^  Council  of  Disturbances,^  named  by  the  nation  tiie  ^  Council  of 
Blood,''  and  began  the  eigliteen  thousand  executions  of  which  he  after- 
wards boasted.  Egmont  and  Horn,  crafUly  seized  at  a  merry  banquet, 
were  beheaded  within  a  year  upon  the  Brussels  market-place  (June  5, 
1568).  William,  at  whom  Alba  especially  aimed,  was  summoned  by 
the  Council  of  Blood  (January  19,  1568)  to  come  before  the  same  for 
trial.  The  penalty  of  refusing  was  perpetual  banishment  and  forfeiture  of 
his  entire  estate.  Very  naturally  he  failed  to  appear,  and  besides,  in  his 
position  as  a  sovereign  prince  and  a  Knight  of  the  Grolden  Fleece,  he  im- 
pugned the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Disturbances.  His  property  iu 
the  Netherlands  was  at  once  confiscated  by  Alba,  and  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  a  student  in  Louvain,  was  imprisoned  ayd  sent  to  Spain. 

An  edict  was  issued  by  the  Council  of  Blood  (February  16,  1568), 
by  which  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  with  some  few  exceptions,  were 
declared  guilty  of  treason  and  heresy,  and  arraigned  before  the  court  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  most  dreadful  bloodshed  prevailed  in*  the  land;  al- 
most the  whole  reformed  population  became  fugitives.  In  the  north, 
many  cities  were  well*uigh  desolate.  In  the  south  the  rancor,  the  dislike, 
felt  by  the  Walloons  against  the  true  Hollanders,  along  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  popish  nobility,  almost  annihilated  the  reformed  faith. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  finding  that  nothing  save  war  could  help  the 
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Nctlierlanda.  was  now  untiring  in  enlisting  an  army  for  their  deliverance. 
He  lia<l  no  thou^^ht  of  freoing  them  from  Philip's  rule,  but  only  from  the 
Iiiqui>ilion  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  viceroy.  He  purposed  the 
resturation  of  constitutional  government.  Two  armies,  collected  in  Ger- 
many, an<l  led  by  him  and  his  brother  Louis,  entered  the  country.  At 
sr(  k«  fn  tniom  ^^^^^  ^^"T  ^^'^^  somc  success.  Directly  all  seemed  lost,  save 
by  imttic.  William's  confidence  in  his  cause.     His  brother  (Adolphus) 

had  been  slain,  and  he  was  forced  back  to  the  frontier  of  France.  After 
a  time  freedom  found  a  new  hope,  on  which  AVilliam  reposed.  Many 
Netherlanders  who  had  been  driven  across  to  England,  under  stress  of 
their  ixreat  poverty,  undertook  to  fight  their  foes  in  detail  upon  the  sea. 
At  lirst  these  **  sea- beggars '*  were  only  pirates.  William  soon  perceived 
what  great  ends  might  be  attained  by  this  naval  warfare  against  the  Sj>an- 
iards.  He  gathenMl  the  vessels  of  the  sea-beggars  into  a  fleet,  gave  them 
letters  of  niarijue,  and  made  count  AVilliam  von  der  Mark  their  com- 
mander, who  had  tlie  fortune  (April  1,  1572)  to  capture  Brill,  the  key 
to  Holland. 

This  victory  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Nether- 
landers. Nearly  all  the  north  rose  in  arms,  placing  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  Orann^e  as  the  vicerov  of  the  king.  AVilliam  advanced  over 
the  Uhine  in  the  sununer  of  1072,  with  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  and 
coniin<Miced  a  heroic  contest,  in  which  more  than  once  he  was  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Yet  he  appearc'd  ever  as  represented  in  his  medals,  "  Saevis 
tranquilhis  in  nndis,"  and  after  each  hard  battle  rose  again  with  heroic 
stnnglh  to  let  his  enemy  know  the  power  of  his  blow. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  struggle,  or  till  1575,  Philip's  rule  was  recog- 
nized. The  war  was  therefore  i)roperly  a  war  for  religious  liberty;  not 
for  the  reformed  faith,  or  for  the  Protestant,  but  for  religion  in  general. 
Orange  was  the  embodiment  of  this  sentiment  of  Christian  toleration,  and 
especially  at  the  time  when  he  renounced  popery  (1573)  and  embraced  the 
r(t'()rnie<l  confession.  The  prince  seemed  to  have  won  the  most  brilliant 
success  when  Kequesens,  the  successor  of  Alba  (in  1573),  and  viceroy  in 
the  south,  had  died  (157G).  The  Spanish  troops  were  unpaid,  and  uuder- 
to(>k  to  pay  themselves  by  j)lunder.  For  defense  against  them,  the  south- 
ern provinces  di^cided  to  unite  with  the  northern.  The  "  Pacification  of 
Ghent  "  was  made,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  single  state,  em- 
bracing all  seventeen  provinces,  but  preserving  the  separate  rights  of  the 
j)ro\  incial  territories.  In  regard  to  reli«;ion,  the  ruling  idea  was  tolera- 
tion, and  possibly  the  e(piality  of  the  reformed  and  Roman  confessions 
in  all  the  provin<'es.  The  enforcement  of  this  scheme  seemed  ho[)eful 
when  the  I*rince  of  Orange,  soon  after,  by  choice  of  the  states,  was  made 
**  ^Maiiitaiiier  of  i\\v  Peace"  in  Brabant,  with  almost  dictatorial  powers. 
Alas,  Sj)ani>li  intrigue  excite<l  local  feeling  in  the  provinces,  largely  Ro- 
manist, and  craftily  inihux'd  them  to  ignore  the  "  pacification."     Artois, 
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Douay,  and  Hennegau  adopted  a  new  compact  for  themselves  (January 
5,  1579),  resolving  to  maintain  liberty,  but  not  to  tolerate  the  reformed 
worship.  This  led  the  seven  Protestant  provinces,  Grelders,  ,^^  j^^^^  ^^ 
Zutphen,  Holland,  Seeland,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  Fris-  p"^*»«- 
ian  Ommelland,  to  combine,  in  accordance  with  William's  advice,  in  the 
"Union  of  Utrecht"  (January  23,  1579).  They' formed  a  Protestant 
commonwealth,  which  two  years  later  threw  off  entirely  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  nation,  which  exists  till 
this  day.  Its  principles  were  the  civil  liberties  of  the  several  provinces, 
the  union  of  all  for  their  common  ends,  and  the  Protestant  faith.  The 
last  was  so  vital  that  it  was  declared  with  truth  by  William,  in  his  **  Apol- 
ogy," that  without  loyalty  to  the  Reformation  the  Netherland  republic 
could  not  last  a  day. 

The  reformed  faith  now  prevailed  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  could 
have  free  exercise.  Alas,  the  thought  entered  the  political  rulers  that  a 
church  independent  of  the  state  could  not  be  allowed  in  their  nation. 
A  church  government,  which  was  published  (1576)  under  authority  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  allowed  congregations  presbyterial  rule  and  discipline, 
but  denied  them  sy nodical  self-control,  since  it  was  doubted  if  two  head- 
ships could  exist  in  a  community.  When,  at  the  first  Netherland  national 
synod  (at  Dort,  1578),  the  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  church  a  per- 
fectly free  presbyterial  constitution,  with  a  national  synod  meeting  every 
three  years  as  the  supreme  authority,  the  project  was  rejected  by  the  civil 
government.  At  a  synod  in  Middleburg  (1581)  the  question  of  the  church's 
constitution  was  further  considered,  but  without  securing  a  united  and  free 
organization.  Nothing  was  attained  beyond  provincial  bodies.  Presby- 
terial government  in  many  congregations  was  very  imperfect.  From  this 
sprang,  in  large  part,  the  disquiet  which  arose  in  the  church  of  Holland 
after  IGOO.  Its  origin  was  in  the  setting  up  of  the  state  as  the  control- 
ling power  in  the  church. 

Had  the  prince  of  Orange  been  allowed  a  longer  life,  church  matters 
in  the  Netherlands  might  have  been  more  happily  arranged.  Affaiw  »t  wai- 
Ile  had  ai)pointed  a  commission  (1581)  to  draft  a  church  »»"»'•  death, 
constitution  on  the  basis  of  the  views  of  the  S3mod  at  Middleburg.  The 
draft  had  been  drawn  up,  but  before  any  conclusion  could  be  reached  con- 
cerning it  the  hand  of  the  assassin  had  brought  the  life  of  AVilliam  to 
its  close  (July  10,  1584).  The  murderer,  Balthasar  Gerard,  was  a  popish 
fanatic.  Under  the  mask  of  a  needy  Protestant,  he  had  introduced  him- 
self to  the  king,  and  received  money.  His  confession  testified  that  he 
was  led  into  his  crime  by  a  Franciscan  and  a  Jesuit.  The  whole  land 
was  overwhelmed  by  sorrow,  for  the  "Father  of  the  Netherlands"  had 
been  taken  away. 

The  contest  of  which  William  was  the  great  leader  was  none  the  less 
carried  forward  with  untiring  constancy.     In  the  fiither*8  place  rose  his 
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oldest  Kon,  Maurice.  WTien  the  Spaniards  had  been  fearfully  weakened, 
they  finally  were  constrained  to  grant  a  twelve  years'  trace  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  1609.  From  this  date  the  freedom  of  the  Netherlands  may 
be  considered  established.  (The  formal  recognition  of  the  seven  United 
Provinces  as  a  free  and  independent  nation  was  granted  by  Spain  at  the 
Peace  of  AVestphalia.)  From  this  truce,  the  state  which  had  been  created 
by  William's  power  and  wisdom  developed  in  freedom  and  security  the 
chariioier  which  it  had  won  under  his  leadership.  The  Netherlands  were 
till*  first  nation  to  grant  freedom  of  conscience  and  toleration,  to  distin- 
guish between  political  obligation  and  religious  conviction.  ''Fugitives 
for  conscience'  sak(;  from  other  nations,"  as  Lechler  writes,  —  "  Jews  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  like  the  parents  of  Spinoza ;  Socinians  from  Poland, 
likt*  Samuel  Crell;  Huguenots  and  Jansenists  from  France;  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  and  Episcopalians  from  England,  —  all  betook  themselves  to 
the  i)rotection  of  the  Netherlands.  The  United  Provinces  were  the  fi'ee 
land  in  which  Cartesius,  Spinoza,  Becker,  Bayle,  and  Leclerc  could  pub- 
lish their  belief.  And  to  these  provinces  under  William  Third  £ngland 
OWL'S  the  salvation  of  her  Protestant  liberties  and  her  laws  of  tolera- 
tion/'—11.  H. 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  a  profound  study  of  the  Word  of  God.'— -Baeerd 

*  The  reflections  are  of  a  pointed  and  practical  character,  and  are  eminently  calculated 
to  inform  the  mind  and  improve  the  heart.    To  the  devout  and  eemfljt  Christian  the 

volume  will  be  a  treasure  indeed.' —  Weiltyan  Timts. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Just  published,  Second  Edition,  in  crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d., 

DAVID,     THE    KING    OF    ISRAEL: 

A  PORTRAIT  DRAWN  FROM  BIBLE  HISTORY  AND  THE  BOOK 

OF  PSALMS. 

At  the  close  of  two  articles  reviewing  this  work,  the  ChnHian  Observer  says:  *Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  more  at  large  this  very  interesting  work,  bat  wo 
cannot  do  less  than  cordially  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  onr  readers.  It  a£tords 
such  an  insight  into  King  6avid*s  chamoter  as  is  nowhere  elee  to  he  mefc  With ;  it  is 
therefore  most  instructive. 

In  demy  SWj  price  Is*  G</., 

SERMONS    TO    THE   NATURAL   MAN. 

By  WILLIAM  G.  T.  SHEDD,  D.D., 

Author  of  ^  A  History  of  GhriBtian  Doctrine,'  etc. 

'  Characterized  by  profound  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  presenting  the  truth  in  a 
(baste  and  attractive  st^'le,  the  sermons  carry  in  their  tone  the  aoocBite  of  tlie  solemn 
fi-eliag  of  responsibility  to  which  they  awe  their  origin.' — Weekly  Review. 

In  One  Volume^  crown  Svo,  price  bs..  Third  Edition , 

LIGHT    FROM     THE     GROSS: 

SERMONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  THOLUCK,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the  UniverBity  of  Halle. 

^  With  no  ordinary  confidence  and  pleaaure,  we  oommend  these  moet  noble,  toleinniiin^' 
and  touching  discourses.'— .Bri<i«A  and  Foreign  EvmngeUeai  Review. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  PubliccUions. 


In  crown  8ro,  price  bs,^ 

THE    LEVITICAL    PRIESTS. 

A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    CRITICISM    OF    THE 

PENTATEUCH. 

By  SAMUEL  IVES  CURTISS,  Jr., 

DOCTOR  OF  PHnX>90PIIT,  LKIPZIO. 

*  A  real  contribution  to  the  critioism  of  the  Pentateuoh,  and  a  storehouse  of  arginmc 
ag^ainst  that  neological  school  which  expends  its  confessedly  great  powers  in  spliftt 
hairs  and  weaving  sophistries,  and  which  tries  by  arrogant  assertion  to  compensate 
weakness  of  proof.' — LUerary  Ckurdknum. 

*Dr.  Curtiss  has  argued  his  thesis  with  oonspicnous  ability,  candour,  and  learning 
Evangelical  Magazine, 

Just  published^  in  crown  Svo,  price  5«., 

THE    SYMBOLIC    PARABLES 

OF 

THE  CHURCH,  THE  WORLD,  AND  THE  ANTICHRIS 

l^tmg  t^e  Stpatatt  ^rtbutions  of  i^t  ^fotiBdjfst, 

VIEWED  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  GENERAL  TRUTHS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

By  Mrs.  STEVENSON. 

'  It  is  q\iito  refipshinp  to  meet  with  a  treatise  on  the  Book  of  BoTelation  like  1 
marked  by  good  sense  and  reverence.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  throws  more  light  on  a  diffi 
subject  than  many  laboared  tomes.' — Methodist  Recorder, 

'■  It  deserves  careful  study  from  all  by  whom  the  Book  of  Bevclation  has  been  regai 
as  ft  mystic  utterance  not  meant  for  them,  for  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  c 
prohensible  by  the  most  simple  and  unlearned.* — John  BulL 


In  Two  Volumes,  demy  Svo,  price  21*., 

COMMENTARY   ON   ST.   PAUL'S  EPISTLl 

TO  THE   ROMANS. 

By    FRIEDRICH    ADOLPH     PHILIPPI. 
Translated  from  the  Third  Improyed  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Just  published,  in  croini  Svo,  price  4«., 

OUTLINES   OF   BIBLICAL   PSYCHOLOG 

By    J.    T.    BECK,    D.D., 

PROF.  ORD.  THEOU,  TUBIXOKN. 

(Cranslatcti  from  tfje  STfjirt  Cnlarcfeb  nxCt  Correctcti  (Kerman  (!Fl3iiti0n,  IS 

*  The  smalliioss  of  the  work  should  not  lead  to  its  being  nndenralued ;  it  well  deae 
a  pl:ice  bi<le  by  side  with  Dt-litzsch  and  Heard.    .   .   .    We  do  wannly  recommend 
volume  as  one  of  tho  most  fresh  and  valuable  contribntions  to  theological  literatnr 
recent  di\to.'~]\'eslet/an  Methodist  Magazine, 

'  We  quite  endorse  Bishop  Ellicott's  statement  that,  for  many  readers,  Beek*8  wi 
found  to  be  the  most  handy  manual  on  the  subject.' — Chwrck  BelU. 


T.  and  T.  Claris  Publications, 


Jxist  ptthlUJiedf  in  demy  8vo,  price  12«., 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE, 

Including  Inquiries  Into  the  Origin  of  Sacilfloe,  the  Jewldi  Bitual,  the 

Atonement,  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

By  ALFEED  cave,  B.A. 

*  We  have  nothing  but  nraise  for  its  cleanieMf  its  method,  its  thoronghneM,  and  its 
tolerance.  We  most  irarmiy  commend  Mr.  Care's  book  to  the  study  of  the  clergy,  who 
will  find  it  full  of  snggestiveness  and  iDstruction.*— jE^/uA  ChireAwum. 

*■  A  thoroughly  able  and  erudite  book,  from  almost  erery  pag^  of  which  something 
may  be  learned.  The  Author's  method  is  exact  and  logical,  the  style  perspioaous  and 
forcible — sometimes,  indeed,  almost  epigrammatic;  and,  as  a  oareful  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  on  an  important  subject,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting 
even  to  those  whom  it  does  not  convince. — WcUchm<m, 


In  crown  8ro,  price  6*., 

THE    METAPHYSIC    OF    ETHICS. 

By   IMMANUEL    KANT. 

Translated  by  J.  TV.  Semple,  Advocate,  Third  Edition.  Edited  by  H. 
Calderwood,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Uniyersity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

'  A  translation  of  Kant  into  intelligible  English  mav  be  supposed  to  be  as  difficult  as  a 
translation  of  Carlyle  into  Ciceronian  Latin.  But  Mr.  Semple*8  translation  has  been 
accepted  by  scholars  as  a  reid  success.  Some  real  knowledge  of  Kant  is  indispensable  in 
order  to  comprehension  of  the  learned  thought  of  our  time,  and  because  the  stud^  of 
Kant  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  preliminarv  discipline  for  independent  study  of  pmlo- 
sophy  proper  as  distinguished  from  mere  science.* — Coniempcrary  Jtsetew. 

Recently  published^  in  demy  8ro,  T^trd  Edition^  price  7s.  ^^ 

AN    INTROD.UCTORY   HEBREW   GRAMMAR; 

Wiiil)  '^xoQ^tmbt  £xetci0e0  in  9&eatitn0  antu  f!19tttin0. 
By  a  B.  DAVIDSON,  M.A,  LL.D., 

reoFEssoR  of  Hebrew,  etc.,  is  the  hew  college,  kducbuboh. 

'  As  a  system  of  Hebrew  accidence,  within  the  proper  Undts  of  tlie  subject,  the  book 
is  characterized  by  great  completeness  as  well  as  simpucity.  Ease  has  never  been  nur- 
chased  at  the  expense  of  fulness,  and  in  many  cases  matter  is  given  whiob  will  bo  vainly 
sought  for  in  the  larger  book  of  Rfidij^er.  The  paradigms  are  partioularly  full  and  good.' 
— British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Bevtew. 

In  Two  Volumes^  demy  8w>,  price  21»., 

HISTORY    OF    THE    REFORMATION 

IN 

GERMANY   AND    SWITZERLAND    CHIEFLY. 

By   Dr.  K.   R.   HAGENBACH. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of  the  Germao. 


8  T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 

Just  puhlishedy  in  crown  Svo,  price  6^., 

SERMONS 

FOR  THE 

CHRISTIAN     YEAR. 

ADVENT-TRINITY. 

BY    Professor    ROTHE. 

TRANSLATED   BY   AVILLIAM    R.   CLARK,   M.A.    Oxox., 
Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of  Taanton. 

*  Tbo  volamc  in  rich  in  noblo  thongbts  and  wholesome  le68on&* — Watchman, 

*  Tbo  sermons  before  us  arc  wonderfully  simple  iu  constraction  and  expression,  acd  nt 
tbo  same  time  remarkably  fresh  and  suggestive.  ...  It  is  a  mind  cf  real  keenness 
hingularly  pure  and  gentlCi  and  of  lofty  spiritunlity,  that  expresses  itself  in  these  dis- 
euurses.' — Uetk/tf  Rtview. 


Just  published^  in  Two  Tofe.,  large  crown  8fO,  price  Is.  6c/.  each^ 

THE   YEAR    OF    SALVATION. 

WORDS   OF   LIFE   FOR   EVERY   DAY. 

A  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DEVOTION. 

Bt    J.    J.    VAN    OOSTERZEE,    D.D. 

*  A  work  of  great  value  and  interest.  To  the  clergy  these  readings  will  be  found  full 
of  suggestive  bints  for  sermons  and  lectures;  while  for  family  reading  or  for  pri-ai© 
meditation  they  are  most  excellent.  The  whole  tone  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  practical, 
and  never  becomes  controversial.* — Chwxh  BtUs. 

'  Tlie  rert/  best  religious  exposition  for  everyday  use  that  has  ever  fallen  in  our  waj.' — 
Be  /*«  Wee  kit/  Metitnger, 

*  'i'liis  charming  and  practical  book  of  household  devotion  will  be  woleomedr  on  account 
of  its  rare  intrinsic  value,  as  one  of  the  most  practical  devotional  books  erer  published.* 
— Standai'd. 

*  Massive  of  thought,  persuasive,  earnest,  and  eloquent.' — Literary  Ckmxkmam, 

*  As  might  have  been  expected  from  so  clear  and  vigorous  a  thinker,  every  passage  is 
valuable  either  as  an  exposition  or  a  suggestion.' — Hexry  Waud  Bkecreb  in  CkrutiAOk 
Uni(m, 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Just  puhlishcdj  in  crown  St'o,  price  6*., 

MOSES: 

A    BIBLICAL    STUDY. 

'  Our  Author  bns  seized,  as  with  the  instinct  of  a  master,  the  great  salient  points  in  the 
life  and  work  of  Moses,  and  portrayed  the  various  elements  of  liis  character  with  vivid- 
ness and  skill.  .  .  .  The  work  will  at  once  take  its  place  among  our  ablest  and  most 
valuable  expository  and  practical  discourses.'— /^o;>iw<  Magazine, 


*  A  volume  full  of  valuable  and  suggestive  thought,  which  well  deserves  and  will 

1.     We  have  read  it  with  real  pleasure.'— CAmfMui  Oiterver, 


amply  repay  careful  perusal. 


T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications. 


In  Three  Volumes,  Svo,  price  81*.  d</., 

A    COMMENTARY 

ON 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

By  R  GODET,  D.D., 

PROFESSOn  OF  THEOLOGY,  NEUCHATEL. 

*  This  TTork  forms  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  modem  inquiry,  and  is  itself  so  rich  in 
spiritual  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it  too  closely ;  and  we  welcome  this  treatise 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Godet.  We  hare  no  more  competent  ezegete,  and  this  new  volume 
rhows  all  the  learning  and  Yivacity  for  which  the  Author  is  distinguished.* — Freeman. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Jttst  published,  in  Two  Volumes,  Svo,  price  21«., 

A    COMMENTARY 

ON 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST.    LUKE. 

^ransIatrH  from  tl^e  ji^tconli  Jrencfr  €)ittton. 

*  We  aro  indebted  to  the  Publishers  for  an  English  translation  of  the  admirable  work 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  review.  ...  It  is  a  work  of  great  abUiiy,  learning,  and 
research.' — Chrittictn  Ob*erver. 

*  Marked  by  clearness  and  good  sense,  it  will  be  found  to  potsoss  Tmliie  and  interest  as 
on  3  of  the  most  recent  and  copious  works  specially  designea  to  illustrate  thia  GotpeL' — 
Cuardian,  

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
In  preparation, 

A    COMMENTARY 

ON 

ST.   PAUL'S   EPISTLE   TO  THE   ROMANS. 

Jtist  published,  in  demy  Svo,  Third  Editum,  price  10«.  6</., 

MODERN  DOUBT  AND  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF. 

A  Series  of  Apologetic  Lectures  addressed  to  Earnest 

Seekers  after  Truth. 

By  THEODORE  CHRISTLIEB,  D.D., 

UNIVERSITY  PREACHER  AMD  PROFE880B  OF  TUBOLOOT  AT  BOHR. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  chiefly  by  the^Rey.  H.  U.  Weitbreciit, 
rh.D.,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Kingsdukt,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Easton 
Koyal,  and  Rural  Dean. 

'  We  r('« onimend  the  volume  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  among  recent 
r«nitributi»tns  to  our  apologetic  literature.  .  .  .  We  are  heartily  thankful  both  to  the 
l^ninicd  Autlior  and  to  his  translators.' — Guai'dion, 

*A11  tho  fundamental  questions  connected  with  revealed  religion  are  handled  more 

(I-  lo^s  fully.     Tho  volume  shows  throughout  iutelloctaal  force  and  earnestness.' 

AtifTiieum, 

*  Wo  express  our  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  ability  displayed  in  this  work,  and  of 
t  !.'  {Spirit  of  deep  piety  which  pervades  it;  and  whilst  we  oommend  it  to  the  careful 
p  rusal  of  i»ur  readers,  we  heartily  rejoice  that  in  those  days  of  reproach  and  blasphemy, 
Hj  able  n  champion  has  come  forward  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  fidth  which  was  once 
d^liverel  to  the  saints.' — Christian  Observer, 


I  ^^  T,  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


/   CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL   INTRODUCTION   TO 

THE    LIFE    OF    CHRIST. 

By  C.  E.  CASPARI. 

Ti!AX.sr..v'ri;r.>  vi;o.\r  the  geumax,  with  additional  notes,  by 

M.  J.  EVANS,  B.A. 

l\cfatscti  ftu  tftc  HutJjor. 

*The  work  is  haii'ly,  and  well  fiuited  for  the  use  of  tbo  Btudent.  It  gives  him,  in  Tcry 
t'>-n>.oiial>!o  conipast)  and  iu  woll-di^ostcd  forms,  a  great  deal  of  information  respecting 
tli(>  *\wWa  and  oulwanl  oircnnis^tiiiicnfi  of  our  Lonrti  life,  and  materials  for  forming'  a 
jiiil^nii'Ut  u|X)U  tho  vanous  disputod  poinU  arising  out  of  thorn.* — Guardian. 

'An  1^x00110111  and  d<v«>nt  wcrk.     We  tran  strongly  recommend  it' — Chur^  Quarterly 

/!>  rii'/r. 

/!(C(ntfi/  puhlishoi^  in  i/cmy  Sco,  j)rice  7s.  6</., 

THE     MIRACLES    OF    OUR    LORD 

LV  RELA  riOX  TO  MO  DEBIT  CRITICISM. 

THAKSLATED   FROM  TUB  GERMAN   OF 

F.   L.   STEIN  MEYER,  D.D., 

Ordinary  i'roffssor  nl  Tliovdoiry  iu  the  University  of  Berlin. 

' 'i'l.is  wcrk  vlndii"at<-s  in  n  vip)rous  and  scholarly  stylo  the  sound  view  of  miraclos 
ni.':iinst  tli*^  6«'»'i>ti«-al  a^jsanlts  of  tlio  time* — Pnncfttm  Review. 

'  We  rommen'l  the  ^tudy  of  this  work  to  thoughtful  and  intelligent  rea/lers,  and 
c^lMfially  lo  hludrntrf  <»f  divinity,  wlmse  |»usition  nxiuires  a  competent  knowledge  of 
ni<Ml(  ru  thtolo}.'ical  c»»i»fri»versy.* — WetUyan  Mtthoditt  MagazHnt. 

.hi si  puhlished^  price  5^., 

MESSIANIC    PROPHECY: 

Its  ©ricfin,  Jijistorical  Cfjaracter,  atiTi  SJelation  to 

Xcfo   realamcnt  Jfulfflment. 
By      Dr.      EJ)WARD     RIEHM, 

I'ROFKSSOll  OP  niEOLOOT,  nALLK. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Author, 

By  the  Kkv.  ,10HN   JEFFERSON. 

'I'ndouLtedly  original  and  suggestive,  and  deserving  cnreful  consideration.* — Literary 
("nuvchnmu. 

Its  intrin*;ic  excellence  njakcs  it  a  valuable  contributifjn  to  our  biblical  literature.*— 
lii'itish  an<1  Foreifjn  Kvaufjeliad  Rrrirtc. 

In  ('t  Hi 7  Sr/;,  price  G»v., 

THE    SERVANT    OF    JEHOVAH. 

21  Commcularo.  dStammatical  anti  Critical,  upon 

Esaia})  ML  \2-\\ii.  12. 

VriTIl  J^ISSERTATJONS  T'l'ON  THE  AUTIlORSlIir  OP  ISAIAH  XL.-LXVI.. 
AND  VroX  THE  MEANING  OF  El'.ED  JEHOVAH. 

By  WILLIAM   URWICK,  M.A., 

Of  Trinity  C<dle.u'e.  Dtiblin;  Tutor  in  Hebn'w,  New  College,  London. 

'Tlii\  is  ;i  vi  I  y  jiMi'  !uid  sriis-uial-le  ci»ntril'Ution  to  biblical  Uteratur&* — WatchmtOM. 
'Thr  «N):M!ji'nt.uy  tvim  •  .1  the  ^Tu-at  ability,  uccurute  and  exteuBive  scholarship,  and 

Mlniinihle  jii.j;;niont  of  tl:e  An:Iii.>r.' — ]\\vUi/  Riivittc. 


T.  and  T.  Claries  Publications. 


hi  2-i  Vulumo,  ilemij  8i-D,  Sitbseriplion  Price  £4,  is., 

WORKS    OF    DR.    JOHN    OWEN. 

Edited  bj  Eev.  W.  H.  GOOLD,  D.D.,  Edinbnrgh. 

The  COSIMENTAILV  OK  THE  EriSTLE  TO  THE  HEBltEWa,  IM  Sercn  Volumti,  may  le 
had  separalelg,  prict  OU. 

SovcTiil  years  liave  now  elapeed  since  the  Gnt  publication  of  this  edition  of 
the  Works  of  the  greatest  of  Puritan  Divines.  Time  lias  tested  ita  merits,  and 
it  is  now  admitted  on  M  bands  to  be  the  only  correct  and  complete  edition. 

Aa  there  are  abore  Fourteen  Thousand  Pages  io  all,  each  Volume  therefore 
aTCragea  Five  Hwndnd  mul  Ninety  Paget. 

'You  wiliaDdlhatin  JohuOwenlhalsaniiDgaf  J^ht[oot,tliestraaKtholChBruock, 
(be  BDHlyiiis  of  Howe,  tbe  sayoiir  ot  Lfligbtou,  the  nclness  of  Heywood.  the  glow  of 
Baiter,  tbe  copiousness  ol  Burow,  ttaa  splundiHiT  of  Bates,  an  all  oDmbinad.  We  ebould 
qoicklv  restore  tbe  race  of  gTShl  diTiDca  if  aur  candidatee  were  discipliaad  In  snch  lore.' 
—Tit  lalt  Dr.  Hamilton  nfUrdi. 


WORKS     OF    JOHN     CALVIN. 

Tlic  Coutaiita  of  tli»  Barlsa  an  ai  fitUow : — 

CommaDtar;  od  Zeoluiiah  and  Malachi,  I 


lDStilul«G  of  the  Chrisdaa  Beligioo,  2  vols. 
Tracts  on  Iha  Refonnalion,  3  vols. 
Commentary  on  Genaai^  2  toIh. 
BwmonT  of  th>  last  FuUT  Boolu  uf  the 

PcDUteucb,  4  vole. 
Commentary  on  Joaliua,  1  vol. 
•       on  tbe  Psalms,  £  vols. 
.       on  Isaiah,  4  vols. 

'       on  Jeremiah  KDd  Lamentations,  G  vols. 
.       on  Ezekirl,  3      ' 


Samiony  ol  tha  Sjaoirtled  EvutgelMs,  S 

Commentu-y  on  Jobn's  Ooipel,  S  Tots. 
•      on  Acta  of  the  Apoetlw,  2  vole. 


_<ii  OaUtiant  uid  Epheeiaus,  t  vol. 
OB  FhilippiaoB,  ColosatauB,  and  Tbra. 


.    1,  2  vols.  wloniaiu,  1  vol. 

-  on  Howa.  I  vol.  •       on  Tiniatl^,  TItiis,  and  Philemon,  1 

-  on  Joel,  Amos,  lUid  Obadiab,  1  vol.  vol. 

•       OQ  Jonah,  Micjib,  and  Kahnm,  1  vol.  •      on  aebrewa,  1  rd. 

-  on  Habakkuk,  Zephaaiah,  and  Haggai,  •       ou  Peter,  Jofao,  JaawB,  aad  Jndr,    1 

A  Selection  ot  Sii  Yolnmes  (or  more  at  the  same  propertfon)  for  Sla.,  with  Ifae  ezcep- 
tioD  of  the  iBSTrruTES,  2  vols. ;  Fsalh^  vela.  1  and  5  j  and  H^kuucVK. 
The  LBTTXRa,  edited  by  Dr.  Bosiwr,  2  vol&,  lOa,  Bd. 
Any  Separate  Volume  (with  the  aliove  siceptions),  6s. 
The  INSTITITKJS  2  vols.,  translated,  143. 
„  „  iu  Latin,  Tholack's  edition,  2  toIb.,  (fubten^iim  priai)  14s. 

RITTER'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALESTINE. 

In  Four  Voluues,  6vo,  Fbice  32b. 
Tin-:    COMPARATIVE   GEOGRAPHY  OF   PALESTINE   AND 
THE  SINAITIC  PESINSUIA.      By  ProfesKir  Carl  Rittcr  of  Berlin. 
Trnnskted  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Biblical  Stadeuta  by  Wuxiau  L. 

Gage. 

'I  have  alwnye  lookul  on  Hitler's  Conparatm  Geograiikf  b/ PaleUme,  oomprieod  in  his 
famous  *'  Erdkunde,"  a*  fhe  ffrtat  ftauical  vjori'  tm  the  Buhjfct — ft  clear  and  full  i^nme  of 
all  that  was  known  of  nilile  lands  up  to  the  time  ha  vrote,  an^  ■«  snoh  Indispeimthle 
to  Ihe  stadent  of  I'iMc  Ueoi^phy  and  Hislury.  This  tnnslalioB  will  opBO  up  a  dood 
of  kuonkdee  to  llii'  llij^^hnli  rv^tlor,  specially  as  the  ndltor  Is  a  man  thonnighly  imbued 
trith  the  Bpirtt  of  ihi'.  ^i»1>ln-mindrdsDd  (raly  Chriltian  Aullun'.''— Ktlrn  JoKKsros,  Esq., 
GtograiAeT  ia  Or.I.«/'^-<,  /o  Hrr  ilajatgfyr  Scftlmd. 

•Oneofthemo=.|  .■■idiaWo  works  on  Paloatine  aver  pobliahod.'—B«r.  E- B.  Tniwiuw, 
Author  of  The  Lnu-i ..;  I^neV 


T.  and  T.  Claries  Ptiblicatioiis. 


Just  }itfhlish€(ly  in  One  Vvlume,  8t*o,  prict:  12.*., 

FINAL    CAUSES. 

l]v  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Paris. 
vTvanslp.tcti  from  tl)c  JFtcncj^  6u  03illiam  afflccfe,  S.D. 

CONTENTS.— riiKLiMiXARY    CiiAiTKR— Tlie    rrobl.'m.     Look    I.— The    l.jw 
rinality.     Book  II. — Th»-  First  Cause  of  Finality.    Ari'Kxi>i.\. 

'  Wo  wtloom'?  this  l>ouk  us  a  most  important  contribution  to  a  question  which  det- 
n^tAtftt  Kr.yrlaiul  at  this  liour.  ...  In  cloarness,  vigour,  and  dopth  it  has  been  svM 
(H[ualle(l,  nn<l  mere  .st-lilinu  excelled,  in  philosophical  literature.     The  translator 
rendered  tho  lucid,  praceful  French  of  M.  Janet  into  clear,  fluent,  idiomatic  Engli 
We  trust  tliis  l»ook  will  le  deeply  studied  and  widely  read,  for  it  deserves  it.' — Spt^a^ 

'  M.  Janei'rt  argiiment  is  vrroupht  out  with  remarkable  lucidity,  with  great  wealth 
ilhi&tratioDs,  with  a  cumplcte  mastery  of  tho  releviiut  and  most  importaot  facts  of 
cases  and  with  a  sy lujmthetie  appreciation  vl  what  is  beet  in  modem  pnilosophical  thou 
in  thi^  relation.  .  .  .  We  woloomo  this  work  as  supplying  a  want  in  the  philosophi 
thought  of  the  day  re^'arding  natural  theoK>gy.' — Britii'h  Qftarterly  /?fri«r. 


lit  Oiic  Volume^  JSro,  price  10s.  6d,, 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE, 

And  its  Relation  to  tlie  Doctrine  of  tlie  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  id 

By    HERMANN    GEBHAEDT. 

^  A  contribution  of  decided  value  to  the  doctrinal  and  spiritual  exposition  oi  tbe  m} 
Volume,  and  in  this  respect  worthy  of  careful  study.' — Cmtrch  Bells, 

'  1'lie  Author  has  iubtituted  and  carried  out  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  examinatio 
thti  liook  of  I{evtlati(»u ;  ...  he  has  subjected  the  whole  text  of  that  highly  fyml 
and,  to  ordinary  readers,  niysterions  and  incomprehensible  book,  to  a  minute  and  sea 
inp  Fcrutiny.' — Scotifman. 

In  Two  I'olnmi's,  ikmij  Sro,  price  21s., 

GROWTH  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANIT 

FKO.M  THIC  FIRST  CENTURY  TO  THE  DAAVN  OF 

THE  LUTHERAN  ERA, 

BY  THE 

r.Ev.  c;eorge  matheson,  m.a.,  b.d., 

AUTHOR  OF  •  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GBRM.VN  TIIEOLOGT.* 

•  Fresh,  vigorous,  learned,  and  eminently  thoughtful.' — Contemporary  Revitw. 
'  riiis  ;s'orfc  is  a  contribution  of  real  value  to  the  popular  study  of  Church  Histor 
Pidl  Mail  Gazette. 
'  The  work  of  a  verj"  able  and  pious  and  cultured  thinker.' — Churdi  Quarteriy  liet 


In  crown  Svo,  Third  Edition^  price  4*.  6J., 

AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GERMAN  THEOLOG 

'  A  work  of  much  laboiu*  and  learning,  giving  in  a  small  compass  on  inteUigent  re* 

of  a  vt-ry  largo  sul'jt-ct.'— X/kcA//'//'. 


T.  and  T.  C/<trk's  Pubtuatiom. 


KEIL  AND  DEUTZSCH'S 

IHTRODUCTION  TO  UNO  COMMENTARIES  ON 
THE  OLD   TESTAMENT. 

hi  27   t'ci/""H-*,  dciny  Hn: 


III  crawa  8ck,  Eiyhth  Ediliim,  priee  It.  6i/., 

THE    SUFFERING    SAVIOUR, 

OR,  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE 
SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 

By    F,    W.    KRUMMACHER,    D.D. 

'  [lio  work  hears  iLroughont  lUe  stamp  U  sd  eulwbtaa 
[  llio  Holy  Spirit,  mil  ofa  |RMfoimd  sludj  >)l  the  Woril 
'  Tho  rcnecttoDE  nro  of  n  pointed  iLcd  prtctlol  cbBmet^: 
the  be  -      -       - 


;hoiit  the  stamp  ol  sd  eul^taaedinlL'llccti  UDdorUio  teaobiog 

1  [mifound  Bludj  jf  the  Word  ofOod,'-  "" ' 

pointed  iLcd  prtctlol  cl 


n  the  mind  u>d  iniproro  tbe  benrt.    To  tbe  tlsTOiil  mhI  m 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

JiKt  ,iMM,,l,  Seam!  E.lU!.,i,,  h  croirji  8ro,  pHce  7».  G.I., 

DAVID,     THE    KING    OF    ISRAEL: 

A  PORTRAIT  DRAWN  FROM  BIBLE  HISTORY  AND  THE  BOOK 
OF  PSALMS. 

At  i)iG  uloso  of  two  srtii-lee  roviewiag  tlua  irork,  tUe  Christian  Oburrcr  says:  'Out 
spaci'  iriJl  not  permit  as  to  coniidar  muro  at  largo  this  very  JnlereBtiug  work,  bat  we 
cannot  Jo  le<9  iluo  cordUlSy  mromend  it  !o  tbe  attenllOD  ol  our  re«dcn.  It  affords 
Eucb  UD  iiuigbt  into  Siag  David's  abanotar  as  is  novbcra  «1ae  to  be  nM  iriih ;  it  is 


/ii  Jemj  8i'(i,  prici  7.'.  6''., 

SERMONS    TO    THE   NATURAL    MAN. 

liv  WILLIAM  G.  T.  SHEDD.  D.P., 

Author  of  '  A  HiBlory  of  Cliriatiaii  Doctriue,'  sAc 
■  I  liHrni.-icrif.i'd  by  iiroiound  knowledge  ■'(  divine  inilli,  and  preseutim;  tlie  trntb  in 
cliO'itt'  Bud  aHraotire  atylo,  tbo  sermons  eairy  In  tlifir  (one  tlie  aontuto  iif  tlic  solemi 
Ft'eliuK  of  m^nsibUily  to  wLieh  tli^  »we  Ihitr  nrigin.'^'H'nUy  ffrcJnp. 

7(1  One  Vohimc,  crown  8ru,  priet  bf..  Third  Eililion, 

LIGHT     FROM     THE     GROSS: 

SERMONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  LORD. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  THOLUCK,  D.D„ 

Profe96.>r  of  Tbeology  in  the  UuiniTUtj-  of  HiJls. 
'  Wiib  DU  ordinuy  eonfidBOce  and  pleUBra.  we  commend  these  moil  noble,  Kdemnltti:^ 
m<i\  iijucbing  diecoutsef.' — Jhiliik  aiiil  Faniffn  k'vaHgtlieal  Rrtinc. 


T.  and  T.  Claris  Publications. 


In  crown  8t'o,  price  bs,, 

THE    LEVITICAL    PRIESTS. 

A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    CRITICISM    OF    THE 

PENTATEUCH. 

By  SAMUEL  IVES  CURTISS,  Jr., 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPinr,  LXIFZIO. 

♦  A  real  contribation  to  the  critioUm  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  storehooBe  of  argnnu 
ag^ainst  that  neological  school  which  expends  its  confessedly  great  powers  in  split) 
hairs  and  woavinff  tsophistries,  and  which  tries  by  arrogant  assertion  to  compensate 
weakness  of  proof/ — Literary  Ckurdkman, 

*Dr.  Curtiss  has  argued  his  thesis  with  oonspicnous  ability,  oandonr,  and  learning 
Evangelical  Magazine, 

Just  puhlislied,  in  crown  Svo,  price  5«., 

THE    SYMBOLIC    PARABLES 

OF 

THE  CHURCH,  THE  WORLD,  AND  THE  ANTICHRIS 

Sting  i^t  Stparatt  ^rtbutions  ot  i^t  ^fotnljfsit 

VIEWED  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  GENERAL  TRUTHS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

By  Mrs.  STEVENSON. 

'  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  me<^t  with  a  treatise  on  the  Book  of  Bevelatiou  like  1 
marked  by  good  sentie  and  reverence.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  throws  more  light  on  a  difB 
subject  than  many  laboired  tomes.' — Methodist  Recorder. 

'  It  deserves  careful  study  from  all  by  whom  the  Book  of  Bevelation  has  been  rearai 
as  a  mystic  utterance  not  meant  for  them,  for  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  c 
prehensible  by  the  most  simple  and  unlearned.* — J^oAn  Bull. 

In  Two  Volumes,  demy  Svo,  price  21*., 

COMMENTARY   ON    ST.   PAUL'S   EPISTLI 

TO  THE   ROMANS. 

By    FRIEDRICH    ADOLPH     PHILIPPI. 

Translated  from  the  Third  Improyed  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Just  puhlislied,  in  crown  Svo,  price  4tS.^ 

OUTLINES   OF  BIBLICAL   PSYCHOLOG 

By    J.    T.    BECK,    D.D., 

PROF.   ORD.  THEOU,  TUBJNGKK. 

(Cranslatrb  from  tfje  Cfjirb  ffinlarcfcb  anti  Correcteti  (Kerman  (!Fl3iiti0n,  IS 

♦  The  smnllness  of  the  work  shoiiUl  not  lead  to  its  being  nndervalued ;  it  well  dese 
a  place  side  by  side  witli  Delitzsch  and  Heard.    .   .    ,    We  do  warmly  recommend 
volume  as  one  of  the  most  fresh  and  valuable  contributions  to  tiieological  literatur 
recent  date.' — W'esleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

♦  We  quite  endorse  Bishop  Ellicott's  statement  that,  for  many  readers,  Beek*8  wi 
found  to  be  the  most  handy  manual  on  the  subject.' — Church  Belts. 


T.  and  71  Clark s  Puhlicaiions. 


Jiat  pultiihed,  in  dang  8fo,  price  12m,, 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE, 

rlH  Into  tb*  Origin  or  Baolflea,  tlw  Ji 
Atonament,  and  tha  Loid'i  Snpp«r, 

By  ALFRED  CAVE,  B.A. 

'  We  havfl  notbitig  but  pniee  for  its  drnrncEa,  ita  method,  tta  thoriiDKhnen,  *QiI  iU 
tolernDce.  We  mnal  w»niiiy  comround  Mr.  Cnvu's  book  to  llio  stud}'  of  tfip  clei^y,  w!io 
wil!  flDd  it  full  of  HnKgeBtiven.-n  «n.l  iu Hr notion .'—Kny/ii*  Ckimlimaii. 

'  A  tboronghlj  able  ftud  onL'lii^j  bouk,  irom  ilmovt  bvery  pa^  of  wliich  AomethuiK 
mny  be  learned.  The  Author';  imiliod  is  eiact  tod  lofiieal,  Ihs  itjle  porspioiiouB  and 
forcible— soma  times,  indeed,  iluio'l  ppigi»nna«tio;  unJ,  na  >  otrefiU  «tleiapt  to  Moertain 
the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  mri  au  iraportant  aubiecl,  it  ODDOt  tail  to  be  interestinic 
cTtD  [o  those  whom  it  does  n&t  crDVince,  —  Walcbman. 

la  crown  Sro,  price  6*., 

THE    METAPHYSIC    OF    ETHICS. 

Br   IMMANUBL    KANT. 

TrauBUt«d  bj  J.  W.   Seuple,  Advocate.      Third  Edition.    Edited  br  H. 
Calderwood,  D.D.,  ProteHBor  of  Moral  Philoaopbj,  UniTBraity  of  Edin- 

'  A  Iraiialation  of  Eaol  into  intelllgihte  English  iiult  be  roppoaml  to  ba  u  difflcolt  as  > 
translation  of  Csrlyte  into  Ciceronian  Latin.  Bnt  llr.  S«mple'«  tnnBl&tioa  baa  beea 
oi-ceplEd  bf  Bcholarg  as  a  real  buoc«b.  Bome  real  knowledga  of  Kant  Is  indiipensable  in 
order  to  compreheniion  of  the  learned  thought  of  oar  time,  uid  becanae  tbe  atnd;  of 
K.int  ie.  OD  the  nhole,  the  best  prelirainarr  diacipliiia  (or  indepandMit  atudy  of  philo- 
fiopijy  propar  as  difitin^ished  from  mere  poienca.' — Conlamporvry  JteJew. 

Iteceui'i)  }>uUia}u<l,  in  demy  8it>,  Third  Rlitiim,  price  li.  Hd., 

AN    INTRODUCTORY   HEBREW   GRAMMAR; 

Wiiiit  ^xasaaiht  Xxntists  In  IKiatitng  anD  CBritfnfi. 
By  a  B.  DAVIDSON,  M.A,  LL.D., 


'  As  a  BVEtcm  ol  Hebrew  accidence,  within  the  proper  limits  ot  (faa  sabjMst,  the  book 
it  characterized  by  great  oompletenesa  as  wall  a*  almpboity.  Eaaa  haa  nerw  baeo  pur- 
chased lit  Iho  eipoDse  of  (alooss,  and  in  man*  cases  mattw  is  glTea  wbloh  wfli  be  Tllnly 


Tbep 


III  Two  Voiumei,  dttng  8tw,  price  21*., 

HISTORY   OF   THE    REFORMATION 

IN 

GERMAfl/Y   AND   SWITZERUND   GHtEFLY. 

By  Dr.  K.  R.  HAGENBACH. 

Translated  from  the  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of  Uw  Oenuui. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Dr.    LUTHARDT'S    WORKS. 

In  Three  handsome  crown  Sco  Volumes,  price  ft*.  e<ich, 
'  We  do  not  know  any  Yolumes  so  suitable  in  these  tlmea  for  young  ni' 
onterlng:  on  life,  or,  let  us  say,  even  for  the  Ubrazy  of  a  pastor  called  to  de 
with  such,  than  the  three  volumes  of  this  seriea    We  commend  the  whole 
them  with   the   utmost   cordial  satisfaction.      They  are    altog^ether   quite 
specialty  in  our  literature.'—  W'eel'i/  lievUw. 

APOLOGETIC  LECTURES 

ON  TIIE 

FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Fimrth  Etlltion, 

By  C.  E.  LUTHARDT,  D.D.,  Leipzig. 

'  From  Dr.  Lutliardt's  exiK»sition  even  the  most  learned  theologians  may  derive  i 
valuable  criticism,  and  tho  m(.>st  acute  disputants  supply  themselves  with  more  treDchn 
and  ix^lislied  weapouti  than  they  Lavo  as  yet  been  positessed  of.* — BelFg  WtMjf  MtMtng^ 

apologet1c~lectures 

ON  TlIE 

SAVING   TRUTHS   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

Fourth  Edition, 

'  Dr.  Lutbardt  is  a  profound  ycholar,  but  a  very  simple  teacher,  and  expresses  hims» 
on  the  grave&t  matters  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  clearness,  andlforce.* — LiUrarj^  War 

A  PO  LOG  ET'ic~LECTU  R  ES 

OX  TUB 

MORAL   TRUTHS   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

Second  Editioih, 

'  Tbo  g:round  covered  by  tbi.s  work  is,  of  course,  of  considerable  extent,  and  there 
Hoarcrly  any  topic  of  specifically  moral  interest  now  under  debate  in  which  the  read 
will  not  find  some  suggi.stivo  ^aying.  The  volume  contains,  like  its  predecessors,  a  tn 
wealthy  apparatus  of  notes  aud  illnstratirms.' — Englith  Ckurckmftii' 


.Taut  published,  in  demy  8ro,  price  9«., 

ST.  JOHN  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FOURTH  G08PEI 

By  Professor  C.  E.  LUTHARDT, 

Author  of  ^  Fundamental  Troths  of  Christianity,*  etc. 
Translated  and  the  Literature  enlarged  by  C.  R.  Gregort,  Leipzig. 

'  A  work  of  thoroughness  and  value.  The  translator  has  added  a  lengthy  Afq^end 
coiitaiuin^  a  very  roinpleto  account  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  controversy  reepe 
ing  this  (Jospel.  '•':  o  indices  which  close  the  volume  are  well  ordered,  and  add  grea 
to  its  value.' — G>      uian. 

'  Thero  nre  few  works  in  the  later  theological  literature  which  contain  guch  a  wea 
of  sober  thoolopical  kiiowli'dgo  and  such  an  invulnerable  phalanx  of  objective  npo 
gotical  criticism.' — Professor  (Iwi-tche. 

—    '    "  - 

Crown  &V0,  5.>\, 

LUTHARDT,  KAHNI8,  AND  BRUCKNER. 

Tlic  Church  ;    Its  Origin,  its  History,  and  its  Present  Position. 

'A  comprehensive  review  of  this  sort,  done  by  able  hands,  is  both  instructive  a 

suggestive.' — Record. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


WORKS    BY   THE    LATE 

PATRICK    FAIRBAIRN,    D.D., 

PRINCIPAL    AND    TROFESSOR    OF  THEOLOGY   IN  THE   FREB   CHURCH    COLLEGE,    GLASGOW. 


lu  orown  8vo,  price  Ss^ 

PASTORAL  THEOLOGY:  A  Treatise   on  the    Office    and 

Duties  of  the  GhristiBU  Pastor.    With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author. 

*  This  treatise  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor,  by  the  late  Professor 
Fairbairn,  is  well  deserving  thoughtful  perusal.  Throughout  the  volume,  however, 
there  is  a  tone  of  earnest  piety  and  practical  good  sense,  which  finds  expression  in  many 
profitable  counsels,  emboaying  the  result  of  large  experience  and  shrewd  observation. 
.  .  .  Much  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  preaching,  and  this 
part  we  can  most  heartily  commend  ;  it  is  replete  with  valuable  snggestions,  which  oven 
those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  ministry  will  find  calenlated  to  make  them 
more  attractive  and  efficient  preachers.* — Christian  Observer, 


lu  crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d^ 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.    The  Sreek  Text  and  Trans- 
lation.   With  Introduction,  Expository  Notes,  andrXUasertations. 

*  We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  ministers  Mid  theologioafstudents.* — Methodist 
Magazine. 

*We  have  read  no  book  of  his  with  a  keener  M>preolalion  and  enjoymeni  than  that 

just  published  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles.* — Nonconformist, 


In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.,  Sixth  Edition, 

THE  TYPOLOGY  OP  SCRIPTXTRE,  viewed  In  eonnection 

with  the  whole  Series  of  the  Divine  DispensatioiiB. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Fomrih  EditioQ, 

EZEKIEL,  AND   THE  BOOK  OF  HIS  FROFHEOY:  An 

Exposition.    With  a  new  Translation. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

PROPHECY,  viewed  in  its  Distinctive  Nature^  its  Special 

Functions,  and  Proper  Interpretation. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

HERMENEUTICAL    MANUAL  r  <n^   Introdnction   to   the 

Exegetical  Study  of  the  Scriptures  oif  iiie  New  l^slamenfL 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

REVELATION  OF  LAW  IN  SCRXFTUKB,  eonsidered 

with  respect  botli  to  its  own  Nature  and  to  its  Belatiye  Place  in  Succes- 
sive Dispensations.     (The  Third  Series  of  the  ^  Oanniiigliam  Lectures.^) 


8  T.  and  T.  Claries  Publications. 

Just  published,  in  crown  Svo,  price  6*., 

SERMONS 

FOR  THE 

CHRISTIAN     YEAR. 

ADVENT-TRINITY. 

BY    Professor    ROTHE. 

TiiAXSLATED   BY   AVILLIAM    R.   CLARK,   M.A.   OxoN., 
Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of  Taunton. 

*  The  volanie  ie  rich  in  noble  thongbts  and  wholesome  lessons.* — Watchman. 

*  The  sermons  before  us  are  wonderfully  simple  in  constmction  and  expression,  aud 
the  same  time  remarkably  fresh  and  suggestive.  ...  It  is  a  mind  of  real  kecnnc 
bingulnrly  pure  and  gentle,  and  of  lofty  spirituality,  that  expresses  itself  in  thef>c  d 
courses.' — iVeekitf  Rtview. 

Just  published,  in  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  Sco,  price  Is.  Od.  each, 

THE   YEAR   OF    SALVATION 

WORDS   OF   LIFE   FOR   EVERY   DAY. 

A  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DEYOTIOI> 

By    J.    J.    VAN    OOSTERZEE,    D.D. 

*A  work  of  great  value  aud  interest.  To  the  clergy  these  readings  will  be  found  f 
of  suggestive  hints  for  sermons  and  lectures;  while  for  family  reading  or  for  pri  \) 
meditation  they  are  most  excellent.  The  whole  tone  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  practic 
aud  never  becomes  controversial.* — Chwxh  BelU. 

'The  vert/  bett  religious  exposition  for  everyday  use  that  has  ever  fallen  in  our  way.' 
Be  Fs  Weeklt/  Afes:  eng^r. 

*  This  charming  and  practical  book  of  household  devotion  will  be  welcomed,  on  accou 
of  its  rare  intrinsic  value,  as  one  of  the  most  practical  devotional  books  ever  publishe 
— StandaixL 

*  Massive  of  thought,  persuasive,  earnest,  and  eloquent.' — Literary  CkurchmaH. 

*  As  might  have  been  expected  from  so  clear  and  vigorous  a  thinker,  every  passage 
VAluable  either  as  au  exposition  or  a  suggestion.' — Hekby  Ward  Bkecheb  iu  Christi 
Union. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Just  published,  in  crown  8eo,  price  6<., 

MOSES: 

A    BIBLICAL    STUDY. 

*  Our  Author  hns  seized,  as  with  the  instinct  of  a  master,  the  great  salient  points  in  t 
life  and  work  of  Moses,  and  portrayed  the  various  elements  of  liis  character  with  vivi 
ness  and  fikill.  .  .  .  The  work  will  at  onco  take  its  place  among  our  ablest  and  mc 
valuable  expository  and  practical  discourses.* — Baptist  Magazine. 

*  A  volume  full  of  valuable  and  suggestive  thought,  which  well  deserves  and  w 
amply  repay  careful  perusal.     We  have  read  it  with  real  pleasure.*— Ci^nViaii  Ohserva 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publicaiions. 


In  Three  Volumei,  8co,  price  Sic  fid., 

A    COMMENTARY 

OH 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST.    JOHN. 


'  T'liis  triirk  forms  one  of  the  lattlo-fleldi  of  niod«m  inqufrj,  uid  Is  IMeU  bo  rich  In 
inlual  Iriiih  llistUiti  imposaibletDeiamiaait  (oaclosfliyi  uid  we  welcome  thf  a  trmtlie 
1IQ  iLie  pen  o[  Dr.  Gadel.  We  have  no  more  competent  eiegete,  md  tUa  neir  volume 
ows  sit  tlie  learning  and  vivscitj  for  which  ths  Author  u  duUnguUhad'-  -/Waua. 

BY   THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 
Jiitl  jmbiished,  in  Tico  Velumei,  Svo,  price  21j., 

A    COMMENTARY 

OM 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST.    LUKE. 

C^randattt  front  tl)e  Jtoonb  Jrtncfr  Ctrilion. 

'  We  Ai'o  indebteil  to  the  Fiiblithsn  for  >n  Engltih  truuUUon  of  the  admlnhla  work 
lirli  nlvvU  nt  the  beftd  of  this  rerlew.  .  .  .  It  im  i,  work  of  gmt  KbUilr,  tettnuDB,  and 


BY  THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 
In  preparation, 

A    COMMENTARY 

ON 

ST.   PAUL'S   EPISTLE   TO  THE   ROMANS. 

Jiisl  piibliaheil,  in  deviy  8vo,  Third  Edition,  price  10m.  6d., 

MODERN   DOUBT  AND  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF. 

A  Series  of  Apologetic  Lectures  addressed  to  Earnest 
Seekers  after  Truth. 

Bv  THEODORE  iHlcISTLIEB,  D.D.. 


TfAiialnteJ,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  cbicfly  by  the  Rev.  H,  U.  IVEiTBBECItT, 
I'h.l).,  nnd  Edited  by  the  Ker.  T.  L.  Kisijsbuhy,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Easton 
lioyid,  find  Raret  Dean. 

'  \V<>  I'-',  iiiiinipiid  IliB  volume  es  one  of  Ilii-  inoEt  rklnftble  ruid  important  amoog  recent 
i-i.ii[ril.ulii>iis  to  our  upologetic  lilenitorp.  ...  Wo  mo  htortil;  tbiiikful  both  to  tlie 
Knri"-il  Auilior  nnil  U>  his  tranBUlors.'— '7iini-(iVnn. 

'All  tlio  (uDii»menl«l  qucntions  coqul'.jI"!  wilb  rcvonlnj  n-Ugioa  we  lundkd  roota 
..!■  I.-.3   fully.     Tbu  volume   ehows  tlir<,iii,-li,mi   iuloUwiuU  force  Md  OMTieslutea.— 

■We  ospresa  our  unfeigned  admirBtion  nf  iln^  obilily  di8|>!iiyed  in  tliia  work,  and  of 

I  ;■  miirit  o(  ileep  pifly  wlilcb  pervades  oil  wliilgi  wo  eommoud  it  to  the  arcfiil 

,>  .,UMil  of  our  rt«.UT-s  wc  heartily  reioio.^  i1i,.t  in  ilioso  dnys  of  reproach  and  bkEphemy. 
s)  al lit  o  •■liampion  ha»  come  forward  to  cnr^iu'l  .■nrueellv  for  ilielaith  wLleh  weh  oncu 
,1  .liviTi'i  lo  Ibc  Mints-'-ariirioB  Oi«rr-,-, 


lO 


1\  and  T.  Clark' s  P7i.blications. 


t 


Hi  t'lnthj  jfnhliglu'i,  in  dimy  tfro,  price  9j*., 

A    CHRONOLOGICAL  AND   QEOQRAPHIOAL   INTRODUCTION   1 

THE    LIFE    OF    CHRIST. 

By  V.  R   CASPARI. 

TRANSLATKD  FKOM  THE  GERMAX,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  NOTES,  Bl 

M.  J.  EYAXS,  B.A. 

iUbiscb  ftg  tfte  autljor. 

'Tlie  work  is  liamly,  and  well  suited  for  the  U80  of  the  aiudent.  It  gives  him,  in  v« 
ronxtuable  compasH  niul  iu  wcll-digoiitt^d  forms,  a  great  deal  of  information  respecti 
tlio  date.3  and  outward  circumi;tuiice3  of  our  Lorcfs  life,  and  materials  for  forming 
judgment  u|Km  the  vnrio\id  disputod  points  arising  out  of  thom.* — Guar^an. 

*An  excellent  an'l  d-voiit  work.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it' — Church  Quaritt 
lirrieir. 


Ittctnthj  ptOhiifhul^  in  demy  8fo,  7>ric«  7s,  6rf., 

THE    MIRACLES    OF    OUR    LORD 

IX  RELATION  TO  MODERlf  CRITICISM. 

TR.\NSLATEI)   FROM  THE   GERMAN  OF 

1\   L.   STEINMEYER,  D.D., 

Ordinary  Professor  of  Thoolo^^y  iu  the  University  of  IScrlin. 

'  'j'liis  work  viiidioatr.s  in  a  vigorous  and  scholarly  style  the  sound  view  of  mirac 
ntruinst  the  S'-ejitifal  assaults  of  the  time/ — Princrton  Beriew, 

•We  commend  the  etudy  of  this  work  to  thoughtful  and  inte11ig<*nt  readers,  r 
tsi'ivialiy  ti>  stu«U'uts  of  divinity,  whose  position  requires  a  competent  knowledge 
nioib-rn  theological  controversy,' — We/ileyan  Mtthoditt  Magasme. 

Just  published^  price  bs.^ 

MESSIANIC    PROPHECY: 

Et0  ©rigiu,  Jtjistorical  Cfjaracter,  anU  Uelation  to 

XelH   vCcatamcnt  JFulfilmcnt 
By      Dr.      EDWARD     RIEHM, 

PROFKSSOK  OF  TnEOLOGT,  HALLB. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Author, 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN   JEFFERSON. 

Tudoultedly  original  and  suggestive,  and  deserving  careful  consideration.' — LiUr 
Chuvchmnn. 

'  Its  intrinsic  excellence  makes  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  biblical  literature, 
Jiridsh  and  Foreign  /'A'anfjelicnl  Rrrinr. 

In  dtmif  ^co,  price  Gs.y 

THE     SERVANT    OF    JEHOVAH. 

21  Commcntarn.  Gramtitatxcal  anb  Critical,  upon 

JsaiaF)  UL  XZAiiL  12. 

V.'ITH  DISSETiTATIONS  FTON  TIIK  ATTTIlORSTIir  OF  ISAIAH  XL.-LX1 
AND  UrON  THE  :VIf:ANING  OF  ET.ED  JEHOVAH. 

Bv  WII.LIAM  URWIOK,  M.A., 

Of  Trinity  C<'lle.:;r<\  Dublin  ;  Tutor  in  Hebrew,  New  College,. London. 

*Tlii.s  is  a  very  iil«l<»  and  Sfas(»nal»lo  contriLution  to  biblicalliterature.* — Waickwiian, 
'Tlie  cturiiiK.ntary  ovim  es  ilie  frruat  ability,  accurote  and  extensive  scholarsliip, i 
n  liiiirablf  jii-bj^nient"  of  tlio  Aii(li'>r.' — Wvtkhj  Revitw. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Ill  t\  Vulsmef,  demy  Sko,  Subscription  Prke  £4,  !.<., 

WORKS    OF    DR.    JOHN    OWEN. 

Edited  by  Rev.  W.  fi.  OOOLD,  B.I).,  Edinborgb. 

The  CoilJIENTJLiV  OS  TUE  El'lsTLE  TO  TUB  Hebiii:\Vs,  m  Seren  Volumet,  niay  Ic 
hail  separately,  price  Ait. 

Sl'Vlt.iI  yc.ira  Imvo  now  elnpned  since  the  first  publication  of  thia  e<1ition  of 
the  ^Vurks  of  tlie  greatest  of  Puritan  Divines.  Time  lias  tested  its  merile,  and 
it  ia  now  admitted  on  all  haDds  to  be  the  ouly  correct  and  complete  edition. 

Aa  tlierc  are  above  Fourteen  Thousand  Pages  in  nil,  each  Volume  therefore 
aTern<{cs  Five  Hundred  axd  Ninety  Paget. 

'  Yuii  wilt  SdiI  ibnl  id  Johu  Owsu  the  leiiniiiig  of  ^htloot,  tha  atreDEth  of  Cbirnock, 
tlio  flnslfhls  ol  Huwe,  the  BSTOur  of  I.niglilOD.  tba  isclnesa  of  Ilejwcwd,  the  glow  of 
Baiter,  iho  copioufliioss  of  Burow,  tha  iplvDilaDr  ot  Bat«B,  vn  all  oomUned.     We  should 


'«Dr.  Ra* 


ce  of  greal  dlTinea  if  onr  candidateB  were  diaciplinad  io  inch  lore.' 


WORKS     OF    JOHN     CALVIN. 

Tbe  ContentioIUta&wluanulDllov:— 


InaUtutes  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  2  vols. 
Tracts  on  the  Reform KtLoQ,  3  vols. 
Oommentaf  y  ■      ~        " 


last  Funr  Books  ol  the 


:•       OD  the  Faalms,  b  vols. 


Commentary  on  Zacharlah  and  Halachi,  1 
Hannonj  ot  the  Sjnoptlaal  ErangtlMi,  8 

Commeolarj  on  John's  Oaapeh  !  vols. 

•  oo  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  2  vole. 

-  on  Bomana,  1  vot. 

.       OD  Isainh,  4  vols.                                          |  •  on  Gorinthiwiai  1  vole. 

"       on  Jeremiah  and  IjtmenlatloDS,  G  vol9.    i   •  on  Oalatians  and  EphesiaDi,  1  vol. 

•      on  Ezehi«l,  2  tdU                                    \  •  OB  PhUipfiiau,  ColoBeiaDS,  and  Tbca- 

on  DanitI,  2  vols.                                         \  saloniaiii^  1  ToL 

>■      oa  Uosea,  1  vol.                                         •  on  TiswUnr,  Tttns,  and  Fbilemon,  1 

-       on  Joffl,  Amofl,  and  Obadiflli,  1  vo!.  vol. 

~       on  Jonal..  Mifah,  and  Nahnm,  I  vol.  "  ■ 
.       on  Uabakkuk,  Zephaniah,  and  Haggat, 
1  vol. 

tion  of  the  laarrrvTEs,  2  vols. ; 
The  LnTERS,  edited  by  Dr.  Boshvt,  2  vola^  lOa.  td. 
Any  Separate  Volume  (with  the  abova  eioeptioni),  6s. 
Tbe  IssTiTLTES,  2  vole.,  Iranslatod,  IJs. 

in  Latin,  Tholnck'e  edition,  2  vols.,  {tubiaifiiB%  pria)  14 


RITTER'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALESTINE. 

In  Foub  Yoluues,  8vo,  Price  32t. 
liK    COMI'ARATIVE   GEOGRAPHY  09  PALESTINE   AND 
THE  SINAITIC  PENINSULA.      By  Profewor  Carl  RrrraR  of  Berlin. 
Tr.iiisbited  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Biblical  StudntB  by  Wiluau  L. 


x^if e  looked  an  Kitlcr'a  CoiapaiiitHm  Gwfnqit*  of  Palatm*,  comprlecj  i 
II.. .^j.  ■■  ...  ,1.. .  -r... „-...) 1.   „  ,1.   ...I.'...      .  ,1 ^4  [u^]  ,.f^^ 


_ ,"  111  Ikr  giiat  diiuical  icork  nn  (Ac  ihIjkI— a  clea _. 

all  that  was  known  of  Uil>)e  lands  np  to  tbe  timu  h»  wrotfl,  and  as  aach  indie pMisat>lo 
to  the  student  of  Iliblo  Oeocfraphy  and  HIatory.  This  tnuiBJatlon  will  open  up  a  flood 
ol  kuowkdge  to  the  LnpHsh  ri^adtir,  MpMially  is  the  editor  is  ft  man  tharonghly  Imbued 
wiib  the  epiritof  thin  noblo-mindeil  and  tmly  Christian  Aulbor.' — Raim  Johkston,  Eh)., 
Gtograpier  w  Oi-dinary  to  Btr  Uajttlyjbr  Ikailand. 

■  One  of  Ihs  moat  vafnable  works  on  Faleatliie  ever  pnblUbed.'— Itev.  It.  11.  TnwrRAn, 
A«lhor  of  The  LantI  of  lamei: 


1 2  T.  arid  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Just  published^  in  demy  8vo,  price  9«., 

HIPPOLYTUS   AND    CALLISTUS; 

OR, 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  IN  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  TH 

THIRD  CENTURY. 

By  J.  J.  IGN.  VON  DOLUNGER. 

Translated,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  AppendiceSi 

By  ALFRED  PLUMMER,  M.A., 

MA8TKK  OF  XJ^lVEBSm  OOLLBOB,  DUBHAJf. 

'That  this  learned 'and  laborious  work  is  a  valuable  oontribation  to  ecolesiasti* 
history,  is  a  fact  uf  wliich  we  uoed  hardly  assure  our  readers.  The  name  of  the  writer 
a  sufficient  g^uarautoe  of  this.  It  boars  in  all  its  pages  the  mark  of  that  acuteness  wliii 
even  more  than  the  unwearied  industry  of  its  venerated  Author,  is  a  distinguishi 
feature  of  wliatever  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  DOllinger.*— ./oiii  BulL 

Just  jmhlishedf  in  Two  VolumeSy  demy  8tro,  price  12s,  each^ 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCILS  OF  THE  CHURCi 

TO  A.D.  429. 
JFrom   tf)e   Original   Bocntnentd. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF 

C.  J.  HEFELE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rottenbuso. 

'This  careful  translation  of  Hefele's  Councils.'— Dr.  PusBT. 

'  A  thorough  and  fair  compendium,  put  in  the  most  aooeB8U)le  and  intaOigeikt  foim. 
Guardian. 

*  A  work  of  profound  erudition,  and  written  in  a  most  candid  si^rit  The  book  will 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject' — Spectator, 

'  The  most  learned  historian  of  the  Councils.* — Pftre  Gratrt. 

'We  cordially  commend  Hefele's  Councils  to  the  English  stadent*— JdA«  BmV, 


In  demy  8i;o,  700  pages^  price  12*., 

A  CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL  COMMENTARY 

ON  THE 

BOOK    OF    PSALMS. 

WITH     A     NEW     TRANSLATION. 

By  JAMES  G.  MURPHY,  LL.D.,  T.C.D., 

AUTHOR  OF  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  aKHBEOSi  EKODOl^  KTC 

'  This  work  aims,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  at  bringing  out  the  sense  and  elneidatt 
tlie  ])rinciple  of  each  psalm.  The  notes  are  plain  and  to  thtf  pnrpose.  It  has  plenty 
matter,  and  i«  not  diffuse.' — Guardian. 

'  Dr.  Murphy's  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Psalms  is  a  most  welcome  additic 
.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  i)redicting  for  it  a  cordial  reception  from  all  who  oaa  app 
ciate  a  sound  and  scholarly  exegesis,  and  who  are  anxious  to  discoTer  the  fall  and  exj 
meaning  of  the  inspired  word.' — Baptist  Magazine, 


T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications.  1 3 


jFoteign  Bebotional  Eibtats. 


Just  published^  in  Two  Vols.^  large  crown  Svo^  price  IfiCi 

THE   YEAR   OF   SALVATION. 

WORDS  OF  LIFE  FOR  EVERY  DAY. 

A  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DEVOTION, 

By    J.    J.    VAN    OOSTERZEE,   DJ). 


*  A  work  of  great  value  and  interest.  To  the  clergy  tbeie  readings  will  be  found  f nil 
of  suggestive  hints  for  sermons  and  leotnree;  while  for  familj  reading  or  for  private 
meditation  they  are  most  excellent  The  whole  tone  of  the  work  is  thoroiaghly  practical, 
and  never  becomes  controversial.' — Church  Belli, 

*■  The  text  is  illustrated  by  apposite  and  thoughtful  remarki^  which  will  be  found  both 
convenient  and  profitable,  not  only  in  the  family  circle^  but  also  for  private  meditation.' 

— Christian  Observer, 

'  The  very  best  religions  exposition  for  every-day  nse  that  has  ev«r  fallen  in  oar  way.' — 
B^lfs  Weekly  Messenger, 

'  The  author's  mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  Scriptore  principleSi  and  overflows  with 
words,  rich,  warm,  and  devotional  in  their  character.'— jEJccfesicMftcsi  Goselle. 

^  This  charming  and  practical  book  of  household  devotion  will  be  weloomed  on  aocount 
of  its  rare  intrinsic  value,  as  one  of  the  most  practical  devotional  books  ever  published.' 

— Standard. 

*  Massive  of  thought,  persuasive,  earnest,  and  eloquent*— Literary  ChurehmoM. 

*  Simple,  terse,  and  practical;  and  will,  we  are  sore,  be  K9$d  with  profit  and  pleasure 
by  many.* — Leeds  Mercury, 

*  Characterized  by  evangelical  fervour,  and  by  a  beautiful  spirit  of  pescefnlness.'-* 

Xonconjoi^iist. 

'  This  is  a  book  for  all  sections  of  the  Ohristian  Church.  ...  It  is  snie  to  be  prized 
both  for  its  eloquence  and  the  freshness  with  which  it  meditates  upon  familiar  and 
precious  truths.' — Reformed  Presbyterian  Magcuvne, 

*  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  class,  that  we  know  of,  for  devotional  reading.  The 
meditations  are  brief  and  devout,  thoroughly  evangelical,  and  frequently  soggestive.* — 

Evanrjelical  Magazine, 

'  As  might  have  been  expected  from  so  clear  and  vigorous  a  thinker,  every  passage 
in  this  bock  is  valuable  either  as  an  exposition  or  a  suggestion.*— CftrafUHi  27fi*o». 

'The  conceptions  arc  rich,  fidl,  and   free^  and  beantifiiUj  expressed.'— /Vtsit/tve 

Methodist  Magazine* 

'Every  page  breathes  a  spirit  of  deep  piety  and  earnest  faith.'- 


!.[  T,  and  T.  Clar/Ss  Pttblications. 


Jtrnt  imhltshid^  In  ilemy  8rt),  price  C,*., 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE 

INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE 

1>Y    CHARLES    ELLIOTT,    D.D., 

v\\*n  i>-v>u  c»i'  nir.MCAT.  i.itkkatirk  and  exegf.sis  in  the  presbtterian  tiieologk 

m.:siinai:y  «»f  tiii;  noktii-we-st,  Chicago,  illu;oi8. 

•  It  will  bo  SC011  from  this  abbi'eyiated  Account  of  tbo  oontentfi  that  scarcely  anythi 
is  oiiiitted  to  make  the  yolunio  complete  ns  a  book  of  referonee  on  the  fi^neral  Enbje 
—Koch. 

'  Til*}  stylo  is  clear,  direct,  vigorous;  and  the  whole  treatise  is  all  that  ordinary  read 
can  need,  cither  for  tho  cstablifibment  of  their  own  faith  or  defenoe  ajjpainst  attacks  fr 
without.' —  Wdtchmun. 

•  A  tMM)k  cif  true  w.rih,  07i  a  topii;  which  is  the  real  battle-ground  of  controver 
furuishiiig  to  readers  clear  art^menttf.  miiguificent  facte,  and  a  weight  of  authority  : 
an  iittcllif^oiit  fnitli  in  the  sacred  Scripture8.* — llomiUstic  Quarterly, 

In  Two  Vols. J  ilemy  ^ to y  price  21*., 

HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY, 

PARTICULARLY  IN  GERMANY, 

Viewed  according  to  Its  Fundamental  Moremant,  and  in  ocnuMofcioii  with  th( 

Religrious,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Ufe. 

TKANSLATKU  FROM  THE  GEIiMAN  OF 

Dii.  J.  A.  DOllNEIi,  Pkofessou  of  Tueologt,  Berlik. 

With  a  Preface  to  the  Translation  hy  the  Author, 

'  Dr.  J  ►.•nn.r  is  distinguished  by  massive  breadth  of  thought,  .  .  .  by  scholarly  resean 
gonial  n )  iprf ciation  of  all  forms  of  culture,  and  a  well*ba!a&oed  judgment,  swayed  b] 
si'irit  vi  faiij.c.>s  to  those  who  differ  from  him.  .  .  .  The  work  is  in  every  way  deservi 
of  careful  ex.iinination  now.  as  it  is  likely  to  bo  afterwards  valued  as  one  deserving  i 
highest  con fl deuce  as  a  book  of  reference,  on  aoQpuut  of  its  ample  rseeareb  amt>n( 
materials  ou  which  competent  judgment  must  rest.  .  .  .  We  regard  with  satisfaction  t 
appearance  of  £uch  a  work.  The  highest  interests  are  promoted  by  a  treatise  at  oi 
>cholaily  and  eminently  suggestive,  which  deals  with  theology  at  once  sctentifically  a 
historically.' — f'onfempornn/  R^rU^. 

'  I'his  masterly  work  of  Dr.  I>orner,  so  successfully  rendered  into  English  by  the  jm 
sent  translators,  will  more  than  sustain  the  reputation  ho  has  ^ready  aohieved  by] 
rxhaustive.  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  conclusive  Jliitory  of  the  Development  of  Dortr\ 
re^ptcting  thf.  reman  of  ChriM.^ — SpectcUor* 

In  ditnif  SuOy  price  12*., 

INTIl6r>UCTION 

TO 

THE    PAULINE    EPISTLES. 

By  PATON  J.  GLOAG,  D.D., 

Author  of  A  '  Criticiil  and  Exegetical  Gommeutary  ou  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles.* 

•  Tlioftc  ai'quaintod  with  the  Author's  previous  works  will  be  prepared  for  somethi 
valuaMc  in  In'^  prcs(»ut  work;  and  it  will  not  disappoint  expectation,  but  rather  exct 
it.  'I'he  nw^*it  recent  literature  of  his  subject  is  Ix^foro  him,  end  he  hsndleB  it  with  «?< 
and  skill.  .  .  .  li  will  l.>o  found  a  trustworthy  ^uide,  and  raiso  its  Author*8  reputation 
this  ii«]M)riant  branch  of  biblical  btudy.* — British  and  Foreign  Effanaeiical  Aeriev. 

'  A  Work  of  unctimmon  merit.  He  must  be  a  singularly  accomplished  divine  to  wht 
library  this  book  is  not  a  w<dcomo  and  valuable  addition.^  iraiduiHiiii. 


T.  and  T.  Clarlis  Publicaiions. 


In  Eleven  Volumes^  demy  8ro,  12«.  each, 

THE     COLLECTED    WORKS 

OF 

DUGALD     STEWART,     Esq.,     F.R.S.S., 

Pnol  KSSOU  OF  MORAL  nilLOSOPHY  IN  THE  UNIVFRSITY  OF  EDINBUnGH. 

Edited  by  Sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Bart. 

CONTENTS. 

Vol-.  I.— Dissertation.  Vols.  II.,  IIL,  and  IV. — Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  Vol.  V. — Philosophical  Essays.  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.— Philosophy 
of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  Vols.  VIII.  and  IX. — Lectures  on 
Political  Economy.  Vol.  X. — Biographical  Memoirs  of  Adam  Smith,  LL.D., 
William  Eobertson,  D.D..  and  Thomas  Keid,  D.D. ;  to  which  is  prefixeil  a  Memoir 
of  Diipald  Stewart,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  by  John  Veitch, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Logio  and  Rhetoric,  Glasgow  University.  Vol.  XII. — Trans- 
lations of  the  PassagM  in  Foreign  Langnages  contained  in  the  Collected  Works ; 
with  General  Index. 

'  This  edition  is  one  of  great  and  permanent  value.  It  has  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  being  Buperintende<l  by  a  man  of  greater  genius  than  the  Author,  and  hence  it  possesses 
a  double  interest  to  the  philosophical  reader.' — Church  ofEngtand  Qmnrterljf  Bevitw. 

'■  Altogether  the  style  of  this  edition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  more  illuetrious 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  could  not  be  raised;  and  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  genius,  and  indeed  all  the  disciples  of  mental  philosophy,  must  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  for  the  worthy  service  he  is  performing.* — Eclectic 
Jieview, 

^  This  edition,  with  notes  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  incomparably  the  best  that  has 
bein  published,  and  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  good  litawy.' — Ckrittian  Ob§erver  . 

Recently  pttblUhed,  in  demy  8ro,  price  10«.  6<2., 

DELIVERY   AND    DEVELOPMENT 

OF 

CHRISTIAN     DOCTRINE. 

€f)c  JHftfi  ^txits  at  tfjt  Cunminffljam  Hcctutw. 
By  ROBERT  RAINY,  D.D., 

PRINCIPAL  OF  AND  PROFEftSOR  OF  DIVINITT  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY  IX  THE  NEW  COLLSGE, 

EDINBURGH. 

^  We  gladly  acknowledge  their  high  exoellenoe  and  the  extensive  learning  which  they 
all  display.  They  are  able  to  the  last  degree;  and  the  Author  has  in  an  mmsual  measure 
the  power  of  acute  and  brilliant  generalization.  He  handles  his  mrray  of  multifarious 
facts  with  ease  and  elegance ;  and  we  must  needs  aolouywledge  (and  we4o  it  wllUngly) 
that  the  Lectures  are  a  real  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  the  Tast  and  obscure  question 
with  which  they  are  occupied.' — Literary  Churchman. 

—  -         —        -  ,  -       .1 — . ^ i ^ -.-■.■■I  M  ,■■_  ■■■i^pia^^i  ^aw 

Just  published^  in  demy  8&o,  price  12^.,  * 

THE    BEGINNINGS    OF*  CHRISTIANITY, 

iS^itfj  a  Yit'm  of  tfjt  5tate  of  tije  i^oinan  ffllotib  at  ti^e  iStrtf^  of  C^t0t. 

By  G.  B.  fisher,  D.D. 

'  The  work  throughout  indicates  extensive  and  impartial  rossaioh.  Dr.  Fisher  is  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  thinker — a  man  of  ripe  scholarship  and  fine  ipiritiuil  intuition.* — 

Baptitt  Magazine. 

Just  published^  in  demf  iivo,  price  12s^ 

FAITH     AND     PHILOSOPHY: 

DISCOURSES    AND    ESSAYS. 

Br  H.  B.  SMITH,  D.D. 

-  There  is  not  one  of  these  Essays  but  is  at  once  able  and  interesting.' — Church 
Quarferly  Review. 


1 6  T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications. 


yust  published^  Second  Edition ,  demy  8w?,  lOf.  6</., 

The  Training  of  the  Twelve 

OR, 

EXPOSITION  OF  PASSAGES  IN  THE  GOSPELS 

EXHIBITING  THE  TWELVE  DISCIPLES  OF  JESUS  UNDEI 

DISCIPLINE  FOR  THE  APOSTLESHIP. 

BY 

A.   B.   BRUCE,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY,  FRKB  CnURCU  COLLEOB,  GLASGOW. 


'  Here  wo  liayc  a  really  p-eat  book  on  au  important,  large,  and  attractive  subject- 
book  full  of  loving,  wlioIcHonie^  profound  thoughts  about  the  fundamentala  of  Christi 
faitli  and  practice.' — British  and  Forextjn  Evangelical  Review, 

^  It  is  some  five  or  six  years  since  this  work  first  made  its  appearance,  and  now  tha 
second  edition  has  been  called  for,  the  Author  lias  taken  the  opportunity  to  make  soi 
alterations  which  are  likely  to  render  it  still  more  acceptable.  Substantially,  hower< 
the  book  remains  the  same,  and  the  hearty  commendation  with  which  we  noted  its  fii 
issue  applies  to  it  at  least  as  much  now/ — Rock. 

*  The  value,  the  beauty  of  tliis  volume  is  tliat  it  is  a  unique  contribution  to,  because 
loving  and  culture<l  study  of,  the  life  of  Ohrist,  in  the  relation  of  the  Master  of  t 
Twelve.' — Ediuburr/h  DaUy  Review. 

*The  volume  is  of  permanent  value,  and  we  trust  that  its  Author  may  favour  us  wi 
others  of  like  character.' — Freeman, 

'  It  ifi  of  no  mean  order  as  a  profoundly  devout  piece  of  practical  divinity.* — We»leg 
Methodist  Marjaziue, 

^It  was  by  the  first  edition  of  this  invaluable  book  that  Dr.  Bmoe  became  known 
English  students  as  a  theological  writer.     A  more  scholarly,  more  helpful  book  has  u 
been  published  for  many  years  past,' — Baptist  Magazine, 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
In  One  Volume,  ^o,  price  I2j., 

The  Humiliation  of  Christ 

IN  ITS  PHYSICAL,  ETHICAL,  AND  OFFICIAL  ASPECT! 


(Sixth    Series    of    Cunningham    Lectures.) 

'  Those  lectures  arc  able  and  deep-reaching  to  a  degree  not  often  found  in  the  religi«ii 
literatur<>  of  the  day;  withal,  they  are  fresh  and  suggestive.  .  *.  .  The  learning  and  tl 
deep  and  sweet  spirituality  of  this  discussion  will  commend  it  to  many  faitliful  stadeii 
of  tiie  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.' — Conffregationalist. 

*  We  have  not  for  a  lonp:  time  met  with  a  work  so  fresh  and  snggestive  as  this  » 
Professor  Ihui^e.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  where  to  look  at  our  English  Universities  U 
a  treatise  so  calm,  lof^ical,  and  scholarly.' — English  IndependenL 

*  The  title  of  the  book  gives  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  value  and  wealth  of  its  coi 
tents.  .  .  .  J)r.  Bruc(!\s  work  is  really  one  of  exceptional  yalne;  and  no  one  can  read 
without  perci^ptible  gain  in  theological  knowledge.' — Engliih  Citurduman, 

*■  The  writer  gives  evidence  of  extensive  and  accurate  theological  learning  in  the  topii 
of  which  ho  treats,  and  ho  shows  that  he  has  theological  grasp  ly  well  as  learning.* 
Church  Bells. 
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